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“ By little and little I will drive them out from before thee, until thou be increased, and 

inherit the land.”— Exodus, xxiii. 30. 
Gop is here speaking of the manner in which, when the Israelites had gained a foot- 
ing in Canaan, he would proceed to expel from before them the inhabitants of the 
land. In the preceding verse he saith, “I will not drive them out from before thee 
in one year; lest the land become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against 
thee.” ‘To prevent this, the expulsion, as stated in our text, would be gradual: “By 
little and little I will drive them out from before thee.” 

Now, there can be no need that we enlarge on the particular case hich is thus 
brought to our notice: we wish to speak to you generally on the mode of dealing 
which God is here represented as employing—doing things “by little and little.” 
We believe that it will be easy to trace this mode of dealing in various particulars ; 
and we are sure that it will be for your profit—for if you contemplate vast results 
produced “by little and little,” huge hosts expelled from the promised land, you will 
hardly henceforward make light of little things; and this, the not neglecting or des- 
pising little things, is, be ye well assured, the main secret of becoming great. 

We will begin with the yet more striking instance than that furnished by our text, 
where the armies of Canaan disappear, not by one vast carnage, like the hosts of 
Sennacherib, but “by little and little” before the people ofthe Lord. It is clearly 
announced in Scripture, that there shall come a day in which the existing creation 
shall be wholly destroyed, in which “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.” It is not required, in order to the giving full force to 
such an emphatic.announcement, that we anticipate anything like the actual 
annihilation of the present material system, as though this earth, for example, were 
to be destroyed in such sense as to be finally obliterated from the universe; the 

“new heavens” and the “ new earth,” for which we are taught to look, as the habi- 
tation of righteousness, may be ihe heavens and the earth which even now exist, 
but they shall have undergone a vast transformation, and havé come forth from the 
devouring flame free from all the stains which have resulted from the sinfulness of 
man. There is evidence in abundance that this creation has already passed through 
various revolutions which are perhaps almost immeasureably remote; and we 
therefore only suppose what is consistent with the testimony furnished by the dis- 
coveries of science, when we suppose that our earth may yet be subjected to some 
great process of renewal, and reappear in brighter garniture, fit dwelling-place for 
the elect family of God. 

But whilst we wish to point out to you that there may be coming on this crea- 
tion, at perhaps no distant time, so complete a transformation as shall involve the 
unhingement of the present order of things, and the reproduction of matter in a 
purified and glorious state, it is on a fact or discovery of science, which some might 
think inconsistent with the statements of theology, that we would fix your attention, 
as affording illustration of the words ofour text. You will soon understand why we 
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introduce our sermon with matter which might seem foreign to the subject. We 
always endeavour to cast about for illustrations which may give you greater holds on 
Scripture truths, and we are now only in search of such illustration, though our 
search may place us amid the planets and the stars. Suppose that the Bible said 
nothing in regard of the permanence of the present order of things—suppose that 
it did not affirm the coming of a time when all these things should be dissolyved— 
science itself can furnish what amounts almost to a proof, that the material uni- 
verse is not constructed to continue for ever. You know that, if a body move 
through a medium which offers resistance to the motion, it will move more slowly 
than if there were no such resistance; the resistance will gradually retard the 
moving body, and, if continued long enough, would stop it altogether. You have a 
familiar instance of what is called a resisting medium in the air which you breathe, 
and which is indispensable to animal life. You know that if there were no air a 
feather and a stone would fall equally fast; the air resists both, but, having greater 
power on the lighter substance than on the heavier, almost prevents the descent of 
the feather, whilst it does but lessen the velocity of the stone. Now, there are 
strong reasons for believing, though this is not the place for advancing the reasons, 
that the planets, in their revolutions round the sun, are moving in what we thus 
call a resisting medium—that consequently there is an agency at work which is 
perpetually deminishing their velocity, and which, though it may have to operate 
through a long series of ages before producing the least discernible effect, demands 
nothing but time enough in which to exercise its influence, and it must bring 
to a stand-still the vast mechanism of the universe. It is nothing to say 
that the resistance opposed to the vast mass of a planet, as it comes sweep- 
ing majestically through space, must be too slight to take off, in any calculable 
time, any calculable fraction of the speed: if it be destroyed but the minutest bit, 
in an immense length of centuries, still, if destruction go on at the same rate, 
it must finally come to pass, no matter though our arithmetic be baflled in 
the attempt to compute the moment—when it must finally come to pass, that 
the movement of the planet is altogether arrested, and it will cease from its march 
on the firmament. So far as science can determine, it requires millions upon mil- 
lions of years for the resistance to destroy the millionth part of the velocity of a 
planet, and therefore it is indeed bewildering even to the imagination to endeavour 
to go forward to the time when that planet shall stand still, or, by starting from its 
orbit, interrupt the harmony of the spheres ; but that time must come, if it please 
the Creator to give long enough continuance to the universe. Millions upon mil- 
lions of years must roll away, each almost interminable series taking away its mil- 
lionth part from the sublime step of the glorious star, till at last the accumulation 
of these millions shall amount to the whole, and the splendid luminary spread con- 
fusion through infinite space. We have already acknowledged, that God may have 
designed to interfere, through some distinct act of power, with the existing economy 
to break up and remodel the heavens and the earth, without waiting for that de- 
struction whose elements he hath thus interwoven with their very order and con- 
stitution ; but this has evidently nothing whatever to do with the fact on which we 
are now striving to fix your attention—the fact, if we may so express it, that the 
universe has only to be left long enough, and it will fall to pieces of itself—that causes 
are in operation, and have been from the first, which are surely working out the 
reduction of creation to original chaos, though the Almighty should do nothing to 
dislocate the established order, though he never should involve in one vast confla- 
gration the suns and the systems which now move so musically through immen- 
sity ; and really I do not know that philosophy ever gave to theology so sublime a 
subject of contemplation, as when establishing on irrefragable grounds that the uni- 
verse was not constructed for the abiding for ever. It not only destroys the infidel 
theory, which supposes the eternity of the existing state of things, as though there 
had been no Creator, and matter had from everlasting displayed its present shapes 


and movements—for, of course, what proves that the universe cannot last to all eter- 
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nity, proves also that it cannot have been from all eternity—but there is more than 
this done by the philosophical discovery; there is furnished such a display of what 
may finally result from a series of most inconsiderable causes or actions, as is utterly 
confounding, if we have accustomed ourselves to suppose a vast agency wheresoever 
we discern a vast effect. Figure to yourselves, if you can, the scene which would 
undoubtedly occur, in some age too remote to be reached by human calculation, were 
it to please the Creator that the universe continue so long, and there was no inter- 
ference with the operations of causes which have been silently at work ever since 
the universe was formed. Suns, and stars, and planets, all are mingled in one mighty 
and terrific confusion ; the revolutions of the sky have stood still, as though an 
Omnipotent hand had broken the axis on which the fields of space had been turning 
for innumerable ages ; creation seems to be turned into its own grave, and the con- 
stellations, by which centuries have been numbered, remain only as an epitaph, regis. 
tering the universal destruction. “Hath the Creator risen up in his awfulness, and 
by some tremendous edict and act dislocated the mechanism which he once pro- 
nounced “very good?” Is this unlimited and fearful catastrophe the result of an 
extraordinary putting forth of Divine strength—he who first-formed the universe, 
having sworn, in his wrath, that it should abide no longer, and having tasked his 
power to give effect to the magnificently stern decree? Nay, not so; in this wreck, 
this chaos, of systems and worlds, you see only what may be done by the continuous 
operation of causes which almost escape notice, so insignificant is the effect in any 
finite time ; the retarding power which needed millions upon millions of years to 
destroy the millionth part of a planet’s velocity, this it is, and nothing but this, 
which hath finally broken up the march of the heavenly bodies, and crushed all that 
stateliness and symmetry which originally, and for untold ages, distinguished the 
creation of God. Oh! then, you will now see what all this has to do with the 
words of our text. I wanted, in pursuance of these words, to impress upon you 
the greatness of the effects which may be produced through the continued applica- 
tion of what seems trifling and inconsiderable; and could I better do it than by 
bringing you to the spectacle of a universe fallen into, ruin and confusion, and tell- 
ing you of this vast disorganization, that it resulted from no exertion of unlimited 
power, that it came from operations each too trivial to be even detected by watchful 
observers ; so that we might fairly write over the enormous wreck, as explanatory of 
how the catastrophe had been brought to pass—“ By little and little I will drive 
them out.” ; 

And now come with us to a sterner and more appalling ruin than that of suns and 
systems, arrested in the race which, like giants, they have run since creation’s firs, 
morn. This ruin is that of an immortal soul; and of this it hath been but too truly 
said, that were the whole of nature to grow vocal, it could not utter a cry deep 
enough and loud enough to express the magnitude of such a catastrophe. How is 
such a ruin most commonly effected? We will not speak of those who have enjoyed 
no religious advantages, and whose whole life, from infancy upwards, has been little 
better than one course of open rebellion against God ; such, indeed, present a melan- 
choly spectacle, more worthy of being wept over than the most wretched victims of 
destitution and disease; but we will speak now of a case which occurs with lament- 
able frequency, and which is the more deplorable as haying once furnished hopes of 
better things. This is the case which came under the survey of St, Paul, when be 
had to say to the members of the Galatian church—* Ye did run well; who did hinder 
you that ye should not obey the truth?” There is many a man who evinces fora 
time a steadfast attention to religion, who is diligent in the use of all the appointed 
means of grace, in avoiding occasions of sin, and cultivating the tempers prescribed 
by the Gospel, who, after a while, in the expressive language of Scripture, leaves his 
“ first love,” declines from his spirituality, and is dead, though he may yet have “a 
name to live.” Alas! indeed, for the man who has thus sunk into formality, or 
lapsed into indifference, after having recognized the high claims of pure religion, and 
engaged in the struggle for immortality! His case is even less hopeful than that of 
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one who has never betrayed any moral solicitude; forasmuch as he must have done 
such despite to the Spirit of God, he must have-so grieved that Divine Agent, that, 
in-all probability, he will be henceforward abandoned to himself, left to follow “ his 
own devices, and to eat of the fruit of his own ways.” But how does it commonly 
come to pass, that a man who had been thoroughly alive to his moral responsibility, 
and who had acted under a manifest consciousness of the account which must one 
day be rendered at the judgment seat of Christ, falls away from the striving for sal- 
vation, and mingles with the multitude that walks the broad road? Is it ordinarily 
through one powerful and undisguised assault, that he is turned from the path— 
the enemies of his soul combining their strength in one united attack, and coming 
down on him with every weapon which their malice could suggest and their power 
obtain ?. Nay, not so; it is invariably through “little” things, that such aman 
destroys his soul; he fails to take notice of little things, and they accumulate into 
great; he allows himselfin little things, and thus imperceptibly forms a strong habit ; 
he concedes in little things, and thus gradually gives up much; he relaxes in little 
things, and thus in time loosens every bond; because it is a little thing, he counts 
it of little moment, utterly forgetting that millions are made up of units, that im- 
mensity is constituted of atoms. Like the heavenly bodies, of which we have been 
speaking, the man of piety moves in a resisting medium, as he revolves about that 
Sun of righteousness, which is, and must be, the centre of our system. It may be 
only a very minute fraction of velocity, that this resisting medium is able at any one 
time to destroy ; but its operation is constant, and therefore if the destroyed fraction 
remain unobserved and unrepaired, the waste will go on, till the whole motion is 
lost, and the star recedes from its pathway of light. As Christians we profess our- 
selves strangers and pilgrims upon earth; we are not at home, and the atmosphere 
of the earth is one which tends to retard our movements, and diminish the speed 
with which we might otherwise run the race set before us; and although, beyond 
doubt, the world may occasionally put huge impediments in the way, which may 
tend to block up the path, and force us, on a sudden, either to stand still or turn 
aside, yet our chief danger lies in the almost imperceptible influence exerted by the 
world, like that of the resisting medium on the planets—a hindrance which offers 
no violent opposition to our principles, but which, confining itself to trifles, is 
perhaps allowed to act undisturbed, as though either there could be trifles when the 
soul’s good is in debate, or as though, if there were, trifles upon trifles would not 
make up large amounts. There is a sort of continued attraction, resulting from our 
necessary intercourse with the world, which of itself deadens the attainments of the 
soul. There is, moreover, a continued temptation to yield in little points under 
the impression of conciliating, to indulge in little things, to forego little strictnesses, 
to omit little duties, and all owing to the idea, that what looks so slight cannot be of 
real moment. And thus it is that souls are lost—souls which had taken their place 
in the firmament, and were walking in an attitude of obedience to Christ. If we, 
would be safe, we must not only live in the consciousness that the atmosphere in 
which we move is one that tends directly to the retarding our movements—we 
must act in the consciousness that this tendency is continually, though imper- 
ceptibly, taking effect, so that we have need of constant self-examination to detect 
the slackened pace, and of perpetual recurrence to the Spirit of God, that we may 
be quickened afresh in the way of his commandments. We can hardly avoid the 
being retarded by the world, or made to move slowly around the sun in the heavens ; 
but we are safe if we continually observe the retardation, and as continually seck a 
new impulse from above; we are lost, if we care nothing for the going slower, 
because it is only a little slower, or put off recovering the lost speed, till we shall be 
manifestly flagging in our course. And thus is there very much of identity or cor- 
respondence between that destruction of the universe, with its vast array of suns 
and systems, on which we first fixed your attention, and the loss of many souls which 
have been as stars in the firmament. When we brought before you the stupendous 
catastrophe of the whole visible creation lapsing into chaos, world jostling world 
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and dire tumult and confusion pervading the once glorious fields of space, and you 
expected to hear the catastrophe accounted for by some sudden and tremendous 
exertion of Omnipotence, we had only to show you that the universal wreck. and 
collision resulted from a resistance so slight, that it needed millions upon millions 
of years to destroy the millionth part of a planet’s velocity, but which, through 
prolonged operation, produce, at last, the mighty convulsion of the heavenly hosts; _ 
and now we show you immortal souls, which, like planets in space, had trod a 
high march round the Sun of righteousness, fallen from their brilliant state, and 
given over to darkness and destruction. Who plucked these stars from the firma~ 
ment? What vast engines of evil were directed against them by superhuman foes, 
to arrest their glorious walk, and to press them from an orbit which seemed as 
secure as it was splendid? Alas! they, too, moved in a resisting medium—for 
such hath the surrounding atmosphere ever been since sin gained footing on this 
earth—and they despised the influence of this medium, because it appeared incon- 
siderable, and they did not accustom themselves to the daily recovering and re- 
pairing what was daily lost and injured; and thus did the trifling diminution, 
neglected because trifling, grow up into the final and utter bankruptcy; and now 
over this fearful desolation, as over that of planets and constellations, we have 
no record to trace as to what had produced it, beyond what may be found in 
the simple language of our text—“ By little and little I will drive them out.” 
Now, we have felt it of great moment thus to gather from our text an admoni- 
tion as tothe power of what is little. It is the maxim of one of our nobles, “ We 
perish by what is lawful ;” it were an equally correct aphorism, “ We perish by 
what is little.” If we were to get you well on your guard against little things, we 
should have comparatively no fears for your Christian perseverance, and your 
Christian consistency. If you lose your love and loyality towards God, you will 
commonly lose them bit by bit, as planets lose their velocity—not by a sudden 
great convulsion, but by a continual and scarcely perceptible tearing away. There- 
fore we warn you against little concessions, little acquiescences, little indulgences, 
little conformities. Hach may only destroy the millionth part of the velocity ; but 
this destruction of a millionth has only to be perpetually repeated, and the planet’s 
march is arrested, and its lustre is quenched. If vital religion be driven out of 
the soul, it will be as the Canaanites were to be driven before the Israelites, “ by 
little and little ;” but, if evilisto be expelled, and good established, the Canaan- 
ite cast out, and the Israelite put into possession, will not the process again be 
“by little and little?” Undoubtedly it will; and accordingly you find these 
words in the prophecies of Isaiah—“ Precept must be upon precept, precept upon 
precept ; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, and there a little”’ The 
prophet, speaking in the name of God, here lays it down as important, or, rather, 
indispensable, that the same truths should be repeated again and again—that, in 
place of large and comprehensive lessons, there shall be “here a little, and there 
a little”—minute fragments being inculcated, as the recipient may be able to bear. 
If ignorance be the Canaanite whom you wish to eject from a man’s heart, how 
will this be driven out? You must drive it out “by little and little ”—the com- 
munication of truth in very small portions. We seem to have this given, not 
indeed as the way which will necessarily best please the people, but as the way 
most likely, forasmuch as it copies that of God, to make an impression, and to 
overcome resistance. There is something in this that deserves the being deeply 
considered, for it is directly opposed, whether to modern theory or practice. It 
seems required from the ministers of Christianity, the authorised instructors of 
the people, that they perpetually cast about for something novel in discourse, and 
if they once fall“into a habit of frequent repetition, going over the same ground, 
and insisting on the same truth, they are quickly denounced either as too in- 
dolent to search for fresh matter, or too unimaginative to give fresh illustration. 
It might never occur to such disdainful objectors to this reiteration of the same 
warnings and statements, this dealing out of truth “ by little and little ’—it might 
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never occur to them, that really the mass of men require to be treated as children, 
to whom it might be more amusing to hear a new. page, but for whom it is more 
improving to go over the old, for the mass of mén can scarce be said to give heed 
at all to what they hear, and even if it have entered the head, yet it is the heart 
into which it needs being carried, and we may be more hopeful of gaining place in 
the heart for what is already in the head, than of effecting the double entrance 
at once, and making lodgment in the heart and in the head through one and the 
same attempt. And it would be, we believe, all in favour of the method of repeti- 
tion, that it would be altogether distasteful to the hearers; for there is something 
in the nature of Scriptural truth which is sure to excite prejudice, and if there- 
fore prejudice fasten on the mode in which this truth is proclaimed, it is likely 
that, the being divided or diverted, it will be less intensea gainst truth itself. 
Whilst, moreover, it is “by the foolishness of preaching” that it pleases God to 
work, he may be more expected to honour what looks poor and contemptible than 
what has all the array of brilliancy and power. We have no evidence as to what 
would be the result of the experiment, could it be fairly worked out. Take one 
set of unconverted men—let their pastor expatiate over the whole field of 
theology, now dealing with the attributes of God, now with creation, now with 
redemption, now with earth, now with heaven, now with time, now with eternity, 
thus keeping the understanding continually occupied, and allowing not the 
imagination to flag, so far as it can be kept up by the admitting. that variety 
which unquestionably exists in the Scriptural records. Take another set—let 
their pastor try what we may call the “little and little” system; let him do only 
what was prescribed by Christ to his apostles, when he sent them forth two by 
two—* As ye go preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” let him insist, 
for example, time after time, on the duty or nature of repentance, or continually 
dwell on one such beautiful truth as this—“ The Son of man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost;” and though there will be nothing here to keep at- 
tention alive or to administer material to a restless intellect, yet we believe that 
we expect only what may justly be looked for, as well from the nature of the 
case as from the known dealings of God, when we anticipate that the system of 
driving out “by little and little” will prove vastly more successful than the system 
of constant variety and rapid succession—that the pastor with his one truth a 
hundred times handled will have made converts to righteousness, whilst the pastor 
with his hundred truths once displayed will remain surrounded by scarce any but 
captious and superficial hearers; and though where there is a mixed assembly of 
people such an experiment might hardly be lawful, forasmuch as the exhibited 
truth should be framed in order that each party of hearers may have its due por- 
tion, yet we know not why the experiment might not be made on a smaller scale— 
why one of you, in short, in the management of his own spiritual state, might not 
make trial of this system of driving out the enemy “by little and little.” IRfa 
man be visited with a desire for salvation, if he wish to repent and be converted, 
and to believe, I will not set that man generally to the study of the Bible, leay- 
ing him to wander and lose himself in the immenseness of the range—I will rather 
fasten him down to a single Scriptural narrative, such as that of the jailor at 
Philippi; to a solitary chapter, such as that which describes the crucifixion of 
Christ; or even to a solitary text, such as that which exhibits “ God as just, and 
yet a justifier.” Let him continually study and pray over the single portion, 
and let him tell us some time hence whether there shall not have been a melting 
of the heart, through the Divine blessing, on this studying Holy Writ “ by little 
and little.’ And, again, with those who have been converted. and are seeking, as 
they ought to seek, increasing acquaintance with heavenly things, there is often 
too rambling and discursive a method of reading the Bible; they do not pause 
enough over single points ; they do not go over them often enough ; they flit from 
one portion to another, and thus are more likely to be always on the surface than 
often in the depths, We would recommend, then, a more concentrated attention. 
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Let them read the same passages again and again; if it seem wearisome there is 
the better exercise of patience and of faith, and what tries these graces can hardly 
fail to be advantageous. Let it be their effort to “ read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest ” a single truth rather than take rapid sweeps over whole tracts of revelation, 
and we think we may venture to promise them such a growth in acquaintance 
with solemn and beautiful things asshall prove that what is great in religion is to 
be acquired “by little and little.” Ay, we may in general learn how we may ad- 
vance, by observing how we are retarded: there is no difference in the mode in 
which good habits are produced, and in which bad habits are produced; itis “ by 
little and little” that we accustom ourselves to what is right, as well as to what is 
wrong; the constant acting of the resisting medium will make the swift planet 
stationary, and the constant acting of an accelerating medium will make the 
stationary swift. Men become hardened and reprobate “by little and little”— 
suffering religion, as it were, to be peeled away by inches, and thinking they can 
spare without injury such inconsiderable morsels; and men become great in piety 
“by little and little,’ gratetul for the smallest good, watchful over the smallest 
error, fearful of the smallest sin, careful of the smallest truth. They are not born 
giants, these “excellent of the earth,” neither spring they by sudden strides from 
dwarfishness to majesty of stature; they become great through counting nothing 
little but themselves; great in knowledge, through studying the least sentence and 
treasuring the least fragment; great in faith, through noticing God’s hand in little 
incidents, and going to him in little sorrows; great in holiness, through avoiding 
little faults, and being exact in little duties; and if you admire, as you justly may, 
the spiritual luminaries, as with stately and even accelerated march they pursue 
their orbit round that “Sun of righteousness” who has “risen with healing in his 
wings,” and then ask how they acquired, and how they preserve so noble a motion, 
indeed we may rightly explain the glorious spectacle, just as we did the distressing 
one of a dissolving creation; we may say in regard of every saint, from and before 
whom have retreated the various enemies who obstruct the Christian faith and 
oppose the Christian warrior—Behold how the Lord hath accomplished his words: 
“ By little and little I will drive them out from before thee, until thou be increased, 
and inherit the land.” 

Would to God we could prevail on you to be watchful in little things! Alas! for 
the thousands, the tens of thousands, who have perished through neglecting what 
was small—who, like Naaman the Syrian, would have done some great thing, if they 
had felt themselves so bidden by God, but who have turned away in a sort of con- 
tempt from a slight suggestion, a gentle prompting, a rising desire! We believe 
we can never have a more important lesson to give you—it is one which we would 
even weary you by repeating, rather than run the risk of its not being duly im- 
pressed—no one more important than that-which recommends carefulness in trifles, 
But understand how we use the word trifles—in a conventional sense—what are 
apparently trifles, for we do not admit that in religion there can be any trifles, see- 
ing that there is no wrong thing which may not prove a mill-stone round the neck, 
dragging men down into the depths of the sea; but we speak of what pass for trifles, 
and every one can furnish his catalogue, without our stopping to go into particulars ; 
and our warning is against these trifles—our warning, whether to the man who is 
yet undecided between God and the world, or to another who professes to be car- 
ing for the soul. These trifles are but enormities in embryo; they appear to you in 
miniature, but the fault is in your eyes, and if you persist till you can view them 
through the glass of your own experience, alas! alas! they will be dilated into colos- 
sal statures, and have become habits from which you cannot struggle loose. 

“ By little and little”’ My brethren, think often of the mode in which God 
thus declares that he will drive out before Israel the Hivite, the Perizzite, and the 
Jebusite ; it is the very mode by which his grace will enable you to drive out from 
your hearts those principles of evil which oppose the complete setting up of the 
kingdom of his Son, You will remember what is said of the angels, Charge is given 
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them over believers, “lest they hurt their foot against a stone:” “They shall bear 
thee up, lestat any time thou hurt thy foot against a stone.” Then hurting the foot 
against a stone, perhaps only a pebble in the path, though it may seem but a trifle, © 
must be more than a trifle, forasmuch as angelic instrumentality would hardly be 
employed if it were not for an end worthy of so high a ministration; and it can, 
moreover, be no easy thing, this being careful in trifles, seeing that the loftiest of 
created beings are commissioned to act as our assistants therein. Neither is it an 
easy thing! The difficulty in religion is the taking up the cross daily, rather than 
the taking it up on some set occasion, and under extraordinary circumstances. The 
serving God in little things, the carrying religious principle into all the minutiz of 
life, the discipline of our tempers, the regulation of our speech, the domestic Chris- 
tianity, the momentary sacrifices, the secret and unobserved self-denials—who that 
knows anything of the difliculties of piety does not know that there is greater 
danger of his failing in these, than in trials which apparently call for higher 
and sterner endurance? Ifonno other account than from the very absence of 
what looks important, are trifles likely to throw him off his guard, make him care- 
less or confident, and thereby almost ensure defeat. It is not comparatively hard to 
put the armour on, when the trumpet sounds, but it is to keep the armour on when 
there is no alarm of battle; and our warfare with our spiritual enemies is not war- 
fare in a series of pitched battles, with intervals for rest and recruiting—it is rather 
daily, hourly, momentary fighting. Thisis the “driving out by little and little,” 
to which the Almighty promises “the reward of the inheritance.” Understand, 
therefore, and remember, that there is great difficulty in little things. Be assured 
that daily dangers and duties, the little unevennesses which may ruffle the temper, the 
petty anxieties of common life, the exercise of righteous principles in trifles—in 
these must you seek and in these will you find the opportunity of ejecting “ by little 
and little” the foes which you have sworn to expel from the heart, but which still, 
like the Canaanites against Israel, dispute the territory with the Lord God of hosts. 
And if the warfare be tedious, forget not that you fight for an incorruptible crown. 
There is nothing enduring but righteousness. “Charity,” as saith St. Paul, “never 
faileth.” Stars, and suns, and systems! ye are appointed to endure but for a time; 
notwithstanding your appearance of permanence, ye carry with you, in your glo- 
rious marchings, the sentence that ye shall end stamped upon you all! But 
“ charity never faileth.” The man who, actuated by the love of the Creator and Re- 
deemer, drives out “by little and little” all selfishness from his soul, shall shine here- 
after amidst stars which are never to be quenched, when “ there shall be no more 
light of the sun, neither of the moon.” The faithful, in whom faith has wrought by 
love, shall have their place in a firmament spread out for eternity, and move in an 
orbit, which, if it change, will change only through increasing speed in performing 
the will of their Lord. } 
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AT ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, LOTHBURY, 


“‘T shall see him, but not now: I shall behold him, but not nigh: there shall come a Star out of 
Jacob, and a Sceptre shali rise out of Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth. And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be a possession for his enemies ; 
and Israel shall do valiantly.”—Num. xxiv. 17, 18. : 


You have heard these words before in the services of the. day. They occur in the 
first lesson, which records the prediction of Balaam when he saw himself thwarted in 
his desire to curse Israel at the instigation of Balak. We will glance at the history 
of this remarkable person before considering the prophecy recorded in our text. The 
Israelites, on their march from Egypt to Canaan, had to reach the country of the 
Moabites, over which Balak was king. It was an ancient custom amongst the 
heathen to devote their enemies solemnly to destruction, before entering upon war 
with them. In conformity with this, Balak sent for Balaam, who was evidently 
regarded as an extraordinary person, that he might curse the children of Israel ere 
the Moabites ventured to visit them with vengeance. But God forbad Balaam, assur- 
ing him that the people were blessed. Balak, however, would note#take the refusal, 
and concluding that the reluctance of Balaam arose from a wish for yet higher re- 
ward, he sent more honourable ambassadors, and with larger presents. Here it was 
that the evil principle in Balaam first showed itself; for hitherto he seems to have 
acted with integrity. God had solemnly and:explicitly declared that the Israelites 
were blessed; and yet Balaam has the hope and desire of being allowed to pronounce 
a curse ; and in place rather of indignantly dismissing the ambassadors, as tempting 
him to that which God had peremptorily forbidden, he detained them that he might see 
whether he might not yet be permitted to accompany them to Moab. And God, in 
anger, accorded the permission; and Balaam went back to Balak. It is evident that 
Balaam was a wicked man; and yet it is certain that in delivering these compulsory 
blessings he delivered illustrious predictions, which should be received with as much 
attention as though they had been uttered by one distinguished for his piety. There 
is nothing to surprise us in this; for Christ himself declares, that many whom he 
must reject at the last will say to him, “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name?” 

We must allow that it is very striking to hear Balaam, in the midst of predictions, 
which proves that God’s spirit spoke by his tongue, breaking into the exclamation— 
‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his ;” and yet to 
know from his history that he remained to the very end a rebel against God. Not 
only was he extraordinarily endowed ; he had knowledge of what was right, and a 
struggling sense of his own deficiency, with aspirations after holier and better things ; 
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and nevertheless, through a mere determination of securing, at all cost, a temporal 
good, he heaped up wrath against himself and at last perished miserably by the 
sword of the Israelites. 

It is not enough, so to speak, to trace with accuracy the predictions before us. The 
predictions themselves are replete with wonderful things; and they will repay your 
closest attention. Come and stand by Balaam, whilst the spirit of God is upon him ; 
and let us strive, in dependence upon the teaching of that Spirit, to ascertain what 
the secrets were which the future was giving up to the prophet, when he exclaimed 
—<“There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and 
shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth.” 

Now there passes before Balaam a marvellous vision, as it was with Isaiah when he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah P ”? 
The eye of the seer is on mysterious forms, which struggle up from the depths of far 
off time. But Isaiah looked upon a warrior travelling in the greatness of his strength 
and wearing on his raiment tokens of the battle in which he had been engaged. ‘To 
Balaam there does not appear to haye been an actual personification of the being he 
was to announce. He begins indeed by speaking of some personage dimly and at a 
great distance—*I shall see him, but not now: I shall behold him, but not nigh;” 
but then when we may suppose him gazing more intently, as though better to discern 
the shadowy form, his eye rests on a solitary star, and afterwards on a sceptre, rising 
from amongst the descendants of the people whose tents were spread in the valley be- 
neath : ‘‘ There shall come a Star out of Jacob, anda Sceptre shall rise out of Israel.” 

No doubt the ‘‘ star and sceptre”’ prefigured some illustrious person, for the deeds 
of a conqueror are immediately ascribed to him by the prophet—* He shall smite the 
corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth.” And who, think ye, is this 
leader or prince to represent, whom to the eye of Balaam there hung a star over the 
tumultuous clouds of far off ages, and a sceptre started from the mists and shadows 
of the prophetic horizon. There are but two opinions which seem to have found advo- 
cacy in answer to this question, and they may both be admitted: for they are not 
necessarily at variance one with the other. The first opinion is, that it was David 
whom Balaam foresaw and foretold; the second that it was Christ. And these 
opinions, as we have just said, may both be correct, for David, having himself been 
a type of Christ, the prophecy, which, in its restricted sense applies to one, might in 
its larger, describe accurately the other. 

Now let us see how David may have fulfilled the prediction. You will allow that 
a king, such as David, might fitly be represented under the emblem of a sceptre and 
a star; for the sceptre being that which a king holds, suggests naturally the idea of a 
royal ruler and potentate, and stars being used in Scripture to denote leading men of 
a country, those most conspicuous in the political firmament—as in the book of Re— 
velation, where stars falling from the heaven, as figs from a fig-tree, denote those 
convulsions of society which confound all orders and all ranks. But this only shows 
that any king may be delineated under the emblems of a sceptre and star. What is 
there to fix the prophecy on David? Here you must turn to the thing said to be done 
by the potentate thus figuratively described :— 

He shall ‘f Smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth ;” Sheth 
(according to the best interpreters) having been the name of the great Moabitish 
prince. And you read in the second book of Samuel—‘David smote Moab, and he 
measured them with a line, casting them down to the ground; even with two lines 
measured he to put to death, and with one full line to keep alive: and so the Moab- 
ites became David’s servants, and brought gifts.” It is next said, in the prophecy, 


‘Edom shall be a possession; ” and you find it stated of David in the very chapter 
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from which we have just quoted, ‘‘ David put garrisons in Syria of Damascus ; and the 
Syrians became servants.” As to what follows—‘‘ Seir also shall be a possession for his 
enemies ’’—it seems to be only a repetition of the former clause ; for Seir was the name 
given to the mountainous parts of the country of the Edomites. So that the prophecy 
—prophecy verified by the historical facts already adduced—is that David’s occupa- 
tion of the land would be so complete that he should have possession of its fastnesses 
and heights. 

We need scarcely add that the remaining words of the text, ‘‘ Israel shall do vali- 
antly,” apply thoroughly to the people over whom David ruled ; for the nation became 
eminently warlike under so illustrious a leader, and distinguished itself by courage 
in the field. And thus we may fairly say that if David were represented by the sceptre 
and star, his registered actions and achievements correspond with sufficient accuracy to 
the prophetic delineation. When indeed you observe, that immediately before Balaam 
delivered the prediction now under review he said to Balak, ‘‘ Come, therefore, and I 
will advertise thee what this people shall do to thy people in the latter days,” you will 
naturally expect a primary reference at the least to events in Jewish history, however 
you may feel that the ampler interpretation has yet to be sought; and when with this 
expectation you turn to the Jewish annals, and there find the record of a prince who 
advanced at the head of his armies into Moab and Edom, laying waste both terri- 
tories and making their inhabitants tributors or slaves, you will admit that the spirit 
of prophecy rested on Balaam, when standing on the top of Peor, with the thousands 
of Israel spread at his feet, he discerned the mystic star on the dark arch of the future, 
and saw a shadowy sceptre emerging from its depths, anddeclared to Balak of the royal 
person thus symbolically announced, that he “‘ should smite the corners of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Sheth. And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be 
a possession for his enemies.” But we doubt whether this accomplishment of the 
prophecy can seem to any of you commensurate with the grandeur of the diction with 
which it is conveyed. We suspect that you will all feel that the event was hardly 
worthy of so sublime an announcement if nothing greater was foreshown by the 
vision before us; and as the expression that Balaam uses—‘‘ the latter days,” is 
generally used in Scripture of the times of Messiah, we may suppose, without exclud- 
ing the fufilment of the prediction which has already been examined, that a greater 
than David was represented by the star and sceptre—even He who was to visit this 
world as ‘‘ the day spring from on high,” and be invested with everlasting dominion. 

We thus bring to you the most important and interesting view of our subject. We 
apply the prophecy to Christ, and examine whether there be not a special fitness in 
the emblems of the star and sceptre, when considered as designating the Redeemer ; 
and whether the smiting of Moab and Edom, do not aptly represent his victories and 
triumphs. We may observe at once, with regard to the emblem of the star, that 
Christ has distinctly taken it to himself, by saying in the Book of Revelation, ‘‘I am 
the root and the offspring of David, and the bright and morning star.” It was by a 
star that the Magi were led from a distant land to Bethlehem, and guided to the spot 
where the infant Saviour lay. And there is probably much truth in the common sup- 
position that the prophecy of Balaam left an expectation in the East of some great 
personage whose coming would be heralded by the appearance of a new star on the 
firmament; and that it was in virtue of this expectation that the Magi arose and 
followed the luminary, which for the first time crossed the horizon. Indeed, so usual 
was it to associate the promised Christ with a star, or to take the star as his emblem, 
that we read of an impostor in the days of the emperor Adrian, who wishing to pass 
himself off for the Messiah, assumed a title which signifies the Son of the Star ; 
thereby meaning to announce himself as the star which Balaam had seen afar off. 
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Are there reasons to be given why astar should be selected when the Saviour is to 
be figuratively described? We reply at once—that everything which has to do with 
light may be fitlytaken as animageof Christ. There is nothing which so fitly represents 
the moral condition of the world when Christ appeared on earth, as darkness. 
“ Darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the people; and since Christ came 
to diffuse the knowledge of truth—in other words, to scatter this darkness—his office 
cannot be better represented than when he is exhibited under figures derived from the 
nature and the agency of light. But yet you may say, why describe him as a star—a 
star which shines with comparatively faint lustre, and which does little towards radi- 
ating a benighted creation? Why not rather take the sun as his emblem—the sun 
which “ cometh forth in his strength as a bridegroom from his chamber ;” before 
which the shadows of the night immediately flee, and which pours lavishly its 
glorious radiance over earth, sea, and sky? Certainly it would seem at first sight, 
as though the sun were a more appropriate emblem of Christ than a star; and 
accordingly, whilst you may often hear Christians speaking of their Saviour as the 
“Sun of righteousness,” you will hardly ever hear them speak of him as the bright 
and morning star. They have indeed scriptural warrant in calling him the ‘Sun of 
righteousness,” seeing that the words occur in the prophecy of Malachi, and evidently 
are used of the Redeemer. But this is the single passage in which the emblem of the 
Sun is employed ; whilst that of the star is not of unfrequent occurrence, And if you 
examine attentively the passage in Malachi, you will find cause to think that it 
refers specially to a yet future time; for the prophet has just been speaking of that 
day of the Lord which seems in scripture to denote the second advent of Christ ; and 
it is after describing the fearful desolation which that day will bring upon the wicked, 
that he is commissioned to say for the comfort of the godly—‘ But unto you that fear 
my name, shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.” ‘The title 
—‘‘Sun of righteousness,” as thus given to Christ, would appear to mark with how 
much fuller and more glorious manifestations the Saviour will show himself upon his 
return to this earth, than are vouchsafed to us under the present dispensation. He 
will be a sun to his Church throughout the millennial and heavenly states; but he is 
only as a star till those states shall come. The night is yet upon us and around us, 
though that night may be far spent, and the day may be at hand. ‘ We see only 
through a glass darkly,” as we can “ know but in part.” Still it is no longer the starless 
night which it was ere the Redeemer brought life and immortality to light by his 
gospel. A star—a morning star has crossed the horizon, and a tempest-tossed world, 
in danger of everlasting shipwreck, may steer itself by the light of that star to the 
haven where it would be, and where there is to be no more night, though no more sun. 
And thus, if an emblem is to be found which shall at one and the same time pourtray 
the Saviour as the source of moral illumination to the world, and yet show that. this 
illumination is that of the dawn, rather than that of the noon-tide, such an emblem 
must be a star—a morning star, rather than that of the great luminary of the 
heavens. Christianity, as set up in the world, is but in its twilight; the night is still 
unbroken over a vast portion of our globe; and even where revelation has been 
received and rejoiced in, we must rather speak of streaks like those on the eastern sky 
whose gold and purple prophecy of morning, rather than those rich full lustres which 
flood creation when the sun has reached the zenith. On every account, therefore,— 
on account of what he is to the world, and on account of what (as yet, at least) he is 
not,—is our Redeemer aptly figured by the emblem which he applied to himself—the 
emblem of our text—the emblem of the bright and morning star. 

And surely we need not say much to prove to youthe emblem of the sceptre is 


equally appropriate. You know that in Christ are combined the offices of Prophet, 
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Priest, and King. He came asa prophet, to teach the world wisdom, to reveal the 
will of God, and to substitute truth for the fancies and falsehoods by which men were 
deceived. He came as a Priest, to offer himself a sacrifice for sin and thereby to 
reconcile the world unto God. He came also as a King, to set up a new empire on earth, 
and to reign in the hearts of those whom he taught, and whose guilt he took away. 
And the star will represent him as the Prophet and the Priest; for both as Prophet 
and Priest did he give light—the light of wisdom as the prophet; the light of recon- 
ciliation as Priest; for until there was provision for the pardon of sin, a just and 
righteous God hid his countenance from the world, and thereby consigned it to dark- 
ness which might be felt. - Then the sceptre is necessary to complete the symbolical 
representation—the sceptre which belongs to a king and designates his rule; and 
adding the sceptre to the star, you have Christ in all those three offices which are 
not to be separated—the anointed Instructor, Redeemer, and Sovereign of the world. 

What say you, then, to the prophecy of Balaam? Upon whom did the seer look 
when, from the summit of Peor, he beheld afar a mysterious personage, and gaye as 
his heraldry the sceptre and the star? This can be none other than he who arose 
splendid in the midst of universal night—a night of ignorance; a night of guilt—as 
“a light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel;”’ this can be none 
other than he by whose coming the shadows of ceremonial institutions were dispersed, 
and who gave to the world the “means of grace and the hope of glory;” this can be 
none other than he whose setting was in blood, but that blood the purifier of a polluted 
earth, the purchase of such irradiations from the heaven which is above as shall 
finally deepen into a sky without a cloud, a day without a night; this can be none 
other than he who has been invested with all power in heaven and earth, who must 
reign till he hath put all his enemies under his feet, and whose dominion is to be 
established upon the wreck of all human sovereignty; and this is he—we know hin, 
though spoken of in parables, and shadowed by mystic imagery ; he came out of Jacob, 
he rose out of Israel; for “to the Jews as concerning the flesh Christ came who is 
over all, God blessed for ever.” And if it were Christ’s day upon which Abraham 
rejoicingly gazed when looking from the summit of Moriah down the long perspective 
of many generations, it was Christ’s day which was beheld by Balaam, when from 
Peor’s top he discerned amid the mighty darkness of futurity, a single luminary, the 
harbinger of morning. If it were Christ of whom the dying Jacob foretold when he 
spoke of the sceptre departing from Judah that Shiloh might appear; it was of 
Christ that Balaam pronounced when he predicted that out of the very people whose 
sovereignty was then to be destroyed, should arise a sceptre before which even Maob 
must bow; and Balaam might or might not be aware who the Being was of whom 
he said, ‘I shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not nigh.” But we 
who live in the dawning of that day for which prophets and righteous men longed— 
we who see advances already made towards the glorious consummation when Jesus as 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords” shall reign triumphant over every nation and tribe 
and tongue,—we know the personage whose bright emblazonry was shown to the seer 
on the vast gloom of future time, and we fall before the ‘‘one Mediator between God 
and man” as the ‘‘ Star that should come out of Jacob, and the Sceptre that should 
rise out of Israel.” 

But admitting the appropriateness of the emblems thus given to Christ, we have yet 
to examine whether the predicted actions were such as can be ascribed to the Redeemer. 
We have already shown you that if Moab and Edom are to be literally taken—if, that 
is, they designate countries anciently so callea—there are recorded events in the annals 
of the Jews which may be fairly considered as haying accomplished the prediction. 
Now, this is of course upon the supposition that the star and the sceptre represent 
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David or some other Jewish prince, and will not hold good when Christ is regarded as 
the subject of the prophecy. We need not tell you that Christ never laid waste the 
literal Moab and Edom; and we may add, that there is nothing in Scripture to lead 
us to suppose that the countries formerly so called are hereafter to be specially visited 
by his vengeance. 

But you cannot be ignorant, that it is common in the Bible to take a name which 
has belonged to some great foe of God, and to use it of others whose wickedness is 
their only counexion with the parties originally so called. Thus, in the first chapter 
of Isaiah, we find there is an address to the Jews—‘‘ Hear the word of the Lord, ye 
rulers of Sodom ; give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah.” Sodom 
and Gomorrah had been signal in depravity ; and on this account the Jews, as rival- 
ling them in wickedness, are addressed as inhabiting the Cities of the Plain. Thus, 
again, a more remarkable instance: Babylon was wholly given to idolatry and vice ; 
so that it drew upon itself the wrath of the Lord; and so stern was the visitation that 
men can scarcely decide where stood the imperial and magnificent town; but the 
name perished not with the state—it became the title of the enemies of God. So 
that, as you all know, in the Book of Revelation that anti-Christian power which we 
find for years allowed to persecute the saints, and which at last is to be thrown down 
with violence, is expressly designated Babylon. And, we believe, in like manner 
such names as Moab and Edom, belonging originally to declared foes of God and his 
people, are used of those who imitate at any time those foes in their enmity. If you 
examine the predictions which relate to these nations, you will find prophecy, accord- 
ing to that germinating character which it presents, glancing onward from what is 
past to what we must believe is to come, or rather describing the sins of those who 
first bore the name in language which seems inappropriate unless designed also to 
apply to others who by their wickedness shall deserve the same doom. In the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Isaiah, you have a prediction of judgments such as have never yet 
fallen on the earth, and which can only refer to the day of Christ’s second advent; 
but when these judgments are to be explained, or their victims defined, you read— 
“For the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter in the land of 
Idumea.”’ Here again Edom—Idumea, and its capital, Bozrah, are manifestly not 
literally but figuratively used to denote the enemies of the Church in the last ages 
of the world. Thus, again, in the prophecy already referred to—and which must 
relate to Christ’s second advent, inasmuch as his raiment is stained with the blood 
of his enemies—the prophet exclaims, challenging the mysterious appearance, ‘‘ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah P” 

The prophecy, then, of our text, may include both advents of Christ. It was asa 
star that Christ first broke upon the world; and it is still only as astar—a star which 
to the naked vision appears a mere sparkling point that bedecks the moral firmament, 
though faith serves as a telescope to bring him nearer to its possessor, and allows 
something to be discovered of his rank and glory. It was with a sceptre as his in- 
signia that Christ first appeared. He was born a King, though in lowliness—a Ruler 
though in a manger; but, nevertheless, since his “kingdom is not of this world,” 
thousands upon thousands still refuse him allegiance, and even band themselves 
together against his authority. Is it to be always thus? Is there to come no time, 
when the star shall be a sun, shining splendidly on every human habitation, and 
when the sceptre shall be that of universal dominion? Indeed there is. Prophecy 
abounds with rich descriptions of such a season; it dwells on its glories; it tells us 
that it will be ushered in by war and terror, wrath and prodigy. We think that 
Balaain’s gaze was not only on the first advent ; it embraced also the wonderfulness 


and awfulness of the second—* He shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all 
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the children of Sheth. And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be a posses- 
sion for his enemies.” Edom and Moab represent those enemies of the Church that 
are to perish beneath the judgments with which that sun shall be fraught, when every 
lesser light shal] be lost in the star, and every other empire in that of the sceptre. 
Then shall judgments which have been partially fulfilled in the exploits of David 
receive their thorough accomplishment: ‘‘ Over Edom will I cast out my shoe, upon 
Philistia will I triumph.” Then will it be in the leaguing together of proud and 
infidel states, that the eighty-third Psalm will be fulfilled: ‘They have consulted 
together with one consent; they are confederate against thee; the tabernacles of 
Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; of Moab, and the Hagarenes; Gebal, and Ammon, and 
Amalek ; the Philistines; with the inhabitants of Tyre. The Lord is a man of war, 
the Lordis his name.” The sign of the Son of Man is yet to be seen in the heavens, 
where it was beheld by Balaam, from the summit of Peor. I know not what that 
sign shall be; perhaps again the star—fearful meteor ;—like that which hung over 
the fated Jerusalem, boding its destruction; perhaps again the sceptre—brilliant 
constellation !—burning with majesty and betokening the extinction of all meaner 
royalty ; perhaps the Cross as it appeared to the Roman’s eye, when he was taught 
to know the God of battles, and to place Christianity upon the throne of the Cesars. 
But whatever the sign, the Being whose emblazonry it exhibits, shall come to deal 
out a long delayed vengeance on tribes that have refused to walk in his light and 
submit to his rule. ‘ Associate yourselves, O ye people,” saith Isaiah, ‘‘ and ye shall 
be broken in pieces; and give ear all ye of far countries; gird yourselves, and ye 
shall be broken in pieces.” Yes! Edom, and Moab, and Seir, and Sheth, literally 
the foes of Israel in earlier days, and figuratively those enemies of the Church who 
shall league for its overthrow at the time of the end—against you shall that Mighty 
One arise, whose type in the person of David trampled down the nations who first 
bore your names. And therefore do we feel that the future was indeed giving up its 
secrets to Balaam, as he stood upon Peor, with Israel encamped in the valley beneath. 
We place ourselves at his side. Whatseeth he? Dim and mystic things are coming 
up to his view; a lonely yet a splendid star is rising out of Jacob, and from Israel is 
proceeding a sceptre ; but it looks not like that which a mortal king wields. What 
mean these hieroglyphics? Whose is this strange yet beautiful heraldry? The 
answer is easy. Yonder star is the image of Christ, the enlightener of the world; 
and yonder sceptre is his, for the whole world shall do him homage. Yes, you say, 
but ere Christ can shine upon the nations and reign gloriously over them, there is to 
be battle and tumult, and earthquake and destruction. Prophecy is express on this, 
that there will be a great banding of the powers of earth against ‘‘ the Lord and his 
Christ,” and these powers must be beaten down ere the reign of righteousness can 
begin. Beholdest thou, O Seer, aught in the distance which seems to tell thee of foes 
met and overthrown by him who hath for his sign the sceptre and the star? We 
pause for our answer, that we may be certified that it is indeed the Christ on whom 
the seer looks; and we feel that the prediction is complete when the prophet exclaims, 
‘He shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth, And Edom 
shall be a possession; Seir also shall be a possession for his enemies.” 

Now, it is to be observed before we conclude, that though we have thus referred 
the close of the prediction to the close of the existing dispensation, there has been 
from the first, and there still is, a partial accomplishment of all that Balaam announced. 
There is, evidently, a great mixture in the prophecy. It is a prophecy of illumina- 
tion, of dominion, of destruction, and all these are to be traced ever since Christ 
revealed himself to man. There have always been those in whose hearts the day 
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Mediator—always the Moabite and the Edomite who have defied his authority, or sunk 
beneath his vengeance. So that, however the grand fulfilment is yet to be expected 
in the complete triumph of Christianity and the overthrow of all the foes of the 
Church, enough is continually occurring to prove that the prediction sketched the 
whole period of the present dispensation. Throughout this whole period the words 
have been fulfilled, ‘Israel shall do valiantly.” Israel, the Church of the living God, 
has borne up bravely against incessant assault, and, supported from on high, has been 
successful in withstanding the armies of the aliens. 

With the second advent of Christ you will always find associated the restoration of 
Israel and Judah to the land of their fathers. The long scattered tribes are to be 
gathered home, made to acknowledge the Messiah whom they have obstinately re- 
jected, and then employed as God’s instruments in converting the heathen. In these 
great events, in thus bringing down infidel power which would oppose them when 
returning, or dispossess them when reinstated in their successful prosecution of the 
grand work of evangelizing the world, are the words to be accomplished, “ Israel 
shall do valiantly.” Moab shall be trodden under foot; Edom shall be a desolate 
wilderness ; the children of Seir shall be smitten; but Israel shall be a crown of 
glory in the hands of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hands of his God. 

We exclaim with Balaam, ‘‘ Alas! alas! who shall live when God doeth this ?”’ We 
speculate not on times and seasons; but let us at least be diligent in preparing for 
what we know must happen, though we know not when. Let us strive to be in the 
attitude of those who are waiting for their Lord, that when he cometh we may be 
found of him in peace. 

Be it ours “ valiantly” to shun the error of Balaam ; edified by his prophecy, let us 
be warned by his example. Balaam knew what was right ; Balaam knew the future 
consequences of what was wrong ; but, swayed by present interest, he determined on 
doing the wrong, and thought only, that whilst doing it he might, by some equivoca- 
tion, keep conscience at rest. The world swarms with such men—men who are 
thoroughly conscious that they can gain what they wish only through disobeying God’s 
commands, who are not moved by this consciousness to the resisting the desire, but 
who, on the contrary, look about for subterfuges and palliations, that they may at the 
same time secure what they long for, and have some apology with which to cloak dis- 
obedience—men who live as though there were no other life, though not wholly without 
thoughts of that life. But they make some compromise ; they invent some excuse ; they 
give some promise by which they impose on themselves ; and perhaps they half hope 
to impose on God. Remember, then, how miserably Balaam perished, and take heed 
how ye copy the madness of the prophet. 

It has been said by some commentators, that the opening words of our text have 
reference to his own final doom, as though Balaam was made aware that he should be 
banished from the presence of the Being whose coming he was commissioned to predict 
—T shall see him, but not now; I shall behold him, but not nigh.” He shall be 
compelled to look on the Mediator ; every eye shall see him; but in place of being 
allowed to approach him, he shall be amongst those who will be bidden to depart. Oh! 
behold him now by faith as “‘ the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” 
Then, when he shall come in power and great majesty, you shall behold him, not at a 
distance, as a stranger, but nigh to you as a deliverer, an advocate, a friend. The 
“star’’ shall light up “ the valley of the shadow of death ;” the “sceptre” shall be 
extended towards you in token of favour and acceptance; though as with a rod of 
iron he breaks in pieces the hosts of the wicked. 
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“And Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the Lord.”—Num. xxvi. 61, _ 


THESE words refer to one of the most interesting of the narratives of the Old 
Testament; though probably not one with which many of you are familiar. It is 
contained in the 10th chapter of the Book of Leviticus; and we shall endeavour 
to set before you its more prominent circumstances. Nadab and Abihu were the sons 
of Aaron the high priest. These young men had been very recently consecrated to the 
solemn and dignified office of the priesthood; and they appear to have been anxious 
to perform at once what, perhaps, they thought the noblest of its functions—the 
burning incense before the Lord. They were impatient, as it would seem, to execute 
this part of their office. They could not wait till commanded, or till the burning of 
incense came in the prescribed course of duty. Presumptuously, therefore, and when 
heated, it is probable, with wine, they advanced to the tabernacle with their censers 
in their hands; adding, moreover, to the offence (whether through ignorance or 
carelessness), the taking strange fire—fire that was not appointed for the altar of 
burnt-offering, but from some other source—from under the peace-offering, as is 
most generally conjectured. Now the vengeance of God fell immediately upon them. 
You read—‘t And there went out fire from the Lord, and devoured them, and they 
died before the Lord.” Now we must say of this case, as of similar ones recorded 
in the Old Testament, that we would not attempt to account for the punishment 
having been so severe by proving the enormity of the sin which had been committed. 
Not, indeed, that we would extenuate the fault of which these young men had been 
guilty; as though there were not full evidence that they had done much to provoke 
the Divine indignation; but we can hardly doubt that there were many in the 
congregation of Israel, who, in the same moment, were doing things which indicated 
greater contempt of God’s law; but who, nevertheless, were not overtaken by the 
instant vengeance of God. The reason why Nadab and Abihu were selected for 
instant punishment was not necessarily that they had committed a sin more atrocious 
in itself than that at the same time perpetrated by others of the people; but, rather, 
that there were ends to be answered in their case by a present visitation which did 
not exist in that of other offenders. Neither is it difficult to suppose these ends; 
though even if they were veiled in utter mystery, we should be bound to believe in 
their wisdom and efficiency. It was very important that just upon the introduction 
of a new dispensation—a dispensation, moreover, whose revelations were parables, 
and whose instructions ceremonies—evidence should be given of the sacredness of 
appointments which derived all their authority from the fact of their institution. 
You can imagine nothing better adapted to the impressing both priesthood and people 
with a sense of the awfulness of instituted ordinances, and of the reverence which 
was due to every tittle of the law, than such a catastrophe as the one whose history 
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And, on the other hand, had the first actions which indicated any measure of 
contempt for ceremonial enactments been allowed to pass unpunished, we may readily 
believe that both priests and people would have become presumptuous and profane ; 
so that finally God must have interfered with some yet severer and more general 
judgment than that which laid low the two sons of Aaron. Hence, whilst it cannot 
be suspected that Nadab and Abihu were treated with any measure of injustice—for 
undoubtedly their sin, whatever its enormity as compared with other sins, deserved 
that consuming fire should break forth—yet we have no need to prove that their 
offence was of the most aggravated kind. We can see that both Divine mercy and 
wisdom may have been interested in an immediate and startling visitation; and by 
pointing out ends to be answered rather than by endeavouring to magnify the provo- 
cation, we may explain the event recorded in out text—‘ And Nadab and Abihu died, 
when they offered strange fire before the Lord.” 

But, alas for Aaron, the father of these young men! His was a bitter portion— 
to see his sons on whom he had just looked with delight, as set apart for the most. 
honorable of offices, stretched suddenly at his feet! Not only slain; but slain under 
circumstances so appalling as to give cause for fear that they had died the second 
death as well as the tirst. They fell not merely in consequence of sin, but whilst in 
the very act of its commission, without a moment for repentance; so that hope, 
always ready in such cases to fasten even on straws, could scarcely have found place 
in Aaron’s breast. Fathers and mothers! must not this evidently have been a 
fearful trial? Could Aaron feel too deeply, or lament too bitterly the slaughter of 
his children? Ye could not blame him if ye saw him prostrate on the ground in an 
agony of grief, exhibiting all the signs of one distracted and desolate; and, like 
Rachel, when she wept for her offspring, “refusing to be comforted.” Alas! for 
Aaron, he has more to do than to bear the grievous trial! He must bear it without 
a sigh, without a tear, as though he felt it not; but sternly acquiesced in the 
righteousness of the visitation. For no sooner had Nadab and Abihn fallen than 
Moses delivered the message from God to Aaron—“ I will be sanctified in them that 
come nigh me; and before all the people I will be glorified.” This was nothing but 
to announce authoritatively to the afflicted father that his sons had died for their 
sin; and must have added to the anguish which came climbing up for vent. But 
the message, moreover, whether God’s honor demanded, the judgment required 
submission; and a wonderful effort—an effort to which he could not have been equal, 
had he not been aided by Divine grace. And Aaron exhibited this submission; for we 
read of him in a brief sentence, more affecting than the most elaborate of descriptions— 
“And Aaron held his peace.” 

But, surely, he may weep! Surely he and his surviving children may lament over 
the dead, and obtain at least that relief which sorrow finds in the being expressed. 
No! even this is denied him. It would be inconsistent with the sanctity of the 
priestly office that those who bear it should display any grief at occurrences by which 
that sanctity has been defended and demonstrated. “And Moses said unto Aaron, 
and unto Eleazar and Ithamar, his sons, Uncover not your heads, neither rend your 
clothes; lest ye die, and lest wrath come upon all the people.” Others, as Moses 
went on to say, may bewail the dead; but not those who had loved them best, and 
must feel their loss most. Indeed, it were not easy to exaggerate the greatness of the 
trial thus allotted to Aaron. Ye know very well, ye who have seen those whom ye 
tenderly cherished carried forth to burial, that. you have found relief in weeping for 
the dead; that you have felt as though the heart must have burst had it not been 
suffered to dissolve itself in tears. And it is a beautiful thing in the Christian 
religion that it is so construc’¢ with a due regard to our natural sensibilities that it 
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neither supposes us stoics, nor seeks to make us such; not demanding of us that 
we should not sorrow, but only that we should not sorrow even as those who have no 
hope. The Christian father and the Christian mother may bend in bitterness of 
spirit over the young one whom death hath just seized; and they offend not necessarily 
against the Christianity which they profess—revelation though it be of life and im- 
mortality—if they bedew the corpse with their tears, and follow it to the grave with 
every manifestation of deep-seated anguish. In the midst of their weeping and 
wailing, there may be a thorough sense that God has smitten them only in love, an 
earnest desire to bow meekly to the chastisement, and a hearty prayer that affliction 
may work in them all its merciful ends. Their tears, though they mark a wrung 
heart, do not necessarily mark any rebellious feeling, or any disposition to murmur. 
They are but the wellings forth from the secret fountains of the soul, which rather 
carry off what is earthly, than leave room for unsanctified emotions. Indeed, tears 
are nature’s relief—nature’s balm; and, through a mysterious power, they ease the 
pain by which they are produced. They are the melting of the snow around the heart; 
and, if this remain unthawed, alas for the fire which shall waken in him the glow 
of Christian hope! We have cause, then, to be thankful, not only for the consolation 
which the gospel offers so abundantly to the mourning, but for the power and the 
privilege of weeping. For reckon it amongst your mercies that ye are the disciples 
of a Master who wept—the children of a father in heaven who does not forbid you 
_to shed tears, but promises that he will “ finally wipe away all tears from your eyes.” 
And when ye feel not only how necessary it is that ye should be visited with affliction, 
but how needful that ye should be permitted to sorrow; how much of love there is, 
not only in the chastisement which causes the tears, but in the allowance to shed 
them—ah, then you may estimate the heaviness of the trial which Aaron had to bear, 
and you will look at once with commisseration and admiration on the high priest of 
Israel, as he bends by his dead children, and yet obeys to the letter the rigid command 
which prevented him showing any of the ordinary indications of grief. Yes, won- 
derful, but pitiable was it that, ordered not to weep, he could restrain his tears, when 
it was of his two sons that the historian had to say—‘‘ And Nadab and Abihu died, 
when they offered strange fire before the Lord.” 

Now it appears clear, from the remainder of the history, that Aaron, though he sup- 
pressed the signs of sorrow, was disquieted at heart, and so overpowered, and overcome 
as scarcely to be master of his actions. Indeed our foregoing remarks have borne on 
the point, that grief is relieved through being expressed, and that to deny it expression 
is the ready way to make it insupportable. Those who are accustomed to visit persons 
in affliction, know well that by leading them to speak freely of their trouble they do 
much towards mitigating pain, and soothing distress. And we might well, therefore, 
expect that Aaron, the moment that the common outlets of sorrow were closed, would 
on that very account be more disturbed in his soul, and less able to attend to the 
duties of the priesthood. Not only was Aaron forbidden to mourn; it was required 
of him that he should proceed with the business of a complicated ritual—that ritual 
of the peril of swerving from which, had just been given so tremendous a proof. No 
wonder, then, if, in his agitation and perplexity, the high priest omit on so trying a 
day, certain prescribed forms, or make mistakes in the performance of his office. No 
wonder if the forms of his unhappy sons obtrude themselves before him, as he engages 
in the solemnities of the tabernacle, and cause him to commit some error, or forget 
some observance. ‘I'his seems to have been exactly what took place. A goat had been 
ordered as a sin-offering, and, according to the Levitical law, the flesh of the sin-offer- 
ing ought to be eaten by the priest in the holy place. When, however, Moses came to 
inquire, he foand the goat had been burnt without the tabernacle, in place of being 
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eaten according to the law. Then Moses expostulated; fearing, in all likelihood, that 
this act of disobedience would produce a repetition of the awful scene of the morning. 
And Moses was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, who were left 
alive. No doubt he knew, as appears frem his answer, that Aaron was chiefly to blame; 
. but he could not bring himself to speak directly to his brother, whose anguish he too 
well felt. And, therefore, he addressed his remonstrances to the children as better 
able to bear the reproof. ‘ Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the holy 
place? Ye should, indeed, have eaten in the holy placeas I commanded.” And then 
Aaron, though not immediately addressed, but knowing that the blame was with him, 
if with any—Aaron took on himself to reply; perhaps breaking silence for the first 
time-since the fire of the Lord consumed Nadab and Abihu. And we do not think 
that, in the whole range of Scripture, there are more plaintive or more pathetic words 
than his reply. He begins by stating that there had on the whole, been due attention 
to the services of the ministry. ‘“ Behold this day have they offered their sin-offering 
and their burnt: offering before the Lord.” And here, inall probability, Aaron paused ; 
his voice faltered, and he could scarcely trust himself to proceed. He felt, notwith- 
standing what had been duly done, that there had been a departure from the law, and 
that it became him to say something to account for it, or to excuse it. But must he 
enlarge on his affliction, and, by dwelling on its greatnesss, seek to extenuate his 
omission? He could not do this. His heart was overflowing; and, if he had once 
given vent to his feelings, he would have been completely unmanned, and thus would . 
have transgressed the commandment, which forbad his showing grief. He, therefore, 
trusted himself to give only, as it were, a hint of his sufferings, believing that an 
affectionate brother could not need more. He only said—“ Such things have befallen 
me!” Oh! what a vast amount of suppressed anguish, of hidden, but agonised 
feeling, seems gathered into these few syllables, uttered, we may believe, with an 
almost choked voice—‘ Such things have befallen me!”” What a revelation do those 
words make of the disturbed heart of the father! Who can hear them and not 
acknowledge that they tell more of the struggle and the grief which were labouring 
within, than the most passionate exclamation, or rivers of tears could have done! 
“Such things have befallen me!” And then he just ventures a doubt, which would 
seem to show that he had not acted altogether through inadvertency, but partly from 
a feeling that he was not in a fit temper to partake of the sacrifice—‘If I had eaten 
the sin-offering to-day, should it have been accepted in the sight of the Lord?” Moses 
has nothing to say against this touching reply from his brother. It seems to have 
satisfied him, And forasmuch as we must regard him as guided through the whole 
transaction by the immediate direction of God, we may consider that the answer of 
Aaron was such as found acceptance with the Almighty himself. Yes, Moses would 
seem to say, it was enough for thee to refer to the things that had befallen thee, and 
just to intimate that a supposed unfitness had kept thee back from a duty and a 
privilege; and offering comfort and encouragement to all who mourn in Zion, God 
appears to have ordered that the excuse should be accepted. Moses was the instrument 
in making known the Divine will; and he was “ content’”—that is the expression in 
Scripture. Moses was “content” when Aaron had excused his fault, simply by saying, 
* Such things have befallen me!” “Such things” indeed! for, as you read in our 
text, his two sons, ‘‘ Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the 
Lord.” 

Now? it is upon this CONTENTMENT of Moses, considered as expressive of the ap- 
proval of God, that we design to ground the remainder of our discourse. 

‘The case with which we are presented is simply this, There is a man who is suffering 
beneath the pressure of extraordinary affliction. His grief causes him to neglect some 
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portion of religious duty, or incapacitates him, as he imagines, for its discharge. 
Undoubtedly he is to blame; but God, who knoweth our frailty, remembering we are 
but dust, accepts in excuse the greatness of his sorrow; and restrains the vengeance 
which the fault might have otherwise provoked. 

Let us separate the case from its original circumstances; aud let us see whether we 
may not expect, whenever there is a similar case, that there will be a similar acceptance 
of the severity of sorrow in excuse for some failure in duty. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced, from our own observation of persons, whether in sickness or in sorrow, that 
there are few Scriptural narratives that may be more soothingly and refreshingly 
applied than that with whose review we have engaged your attention. Itisa narrative 
which, perhaps, more than any in the Bible, shows God’s consideration for the 
afflicted, and his readiness (if, without irreverence, we may use such an expression) 
to make allowance for those in anguish—that he will not be rigid in exacting his dues 
when the soul is disquieted, and cast down within us. This is a point upon which 
we need some assurance ; for grief tends to unfit us for religious duties, while it makes: 
more essential their unwearied discharge. We can never have greater need to study 
the Bible, never greater to offer petitions to God, than when visited with trouble; and 
yet it is often more than commonly hard when trouble is upon us to fix’attention on 
Scripture, or be instant in prayer. We suppose that we speak the experience of most 
of you, to whom much grief has been allotted, when we say there is often a distraction 
of mind, a heaviness, as though the blow had been literally stunning, against which it 
is almost impossible to bear up, or collect the thoughts for devotional exercises. But 
is this the whole of the evil? 'The Christian feeling that sorrow rather drives him 
away from spiritual exercises, than makes him more fervent and assiduous therein, 
will, on that very account, “ write bitter things against himself,” and aggravate his 
suffering by self-reproach and condemnation. Thus his case becomes painfully com- 
plicated. The original grief has, in a measure, disabled him from studying Scripture 
and offering prayer; and this disability has itself been reckoned criminal; so that, in 
addition to the pressure of affliction, there is the pressure of self-reproach for that 
affliction. 

It not unfrequently happens that cases such as this fall within the observation of 
the parochial minister. He visits an individual, perhaps the mother of a family, from 
whom there has been suddenly snatched away an object of deep love. He finds her 
scarcely able to exert any control over her feelings. She can do little but weep and 
utter complaints to show the anguish of her soul. And it is no part, as we have 
already intimated, of the Christian minister’s office, to upbraid the mourner, as though 
it were not lawful to sorrow thus bitterly. He will rather show by his expressions of 
sympathy that he is fully sensible of the greatness of her afiliction, and will mingle 
his tears with hers in just tribute to the dead. But then it will be his endeavour to 
impress on the sufferer the duties of affliction, urge to the striving to be resigned to 
God’s will, and to the finding censolation in God’s word. And this will bring out 
fresh complaints: the sufferer will lament that she cannot pray; that the heart seems 
turned to stone, so that when she has most need of religion, she has become altogether 
incapacitated for its duties. It is this, she will tell the minister, which is amongst the 
most trying things she is called on to bear. Sorrow like hers, ought to make her, she 
well knows, more fervent in religion, whereas it has made her more neglectful. She 
would not comparatively have been unhappy, had this affliction but increased her 
acquaintance with God. What should bind her to her Maker seems only to estrange 
her more from him. Indeed this would be a perplexing case for the minister if he 
were not warranted in replying, that great grief, by its very nature, stupifies the mind, 
and that God is too gracious to impute to his children omissions or failures which such 
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grief may occasion. He may say to the sufferer that she is not to try her religion by 
what it is when stunned by the blow; and that her Creator, who can accurately 
distinguish between wilful neglect, and that produced by the bewilderment of an 
overwrought spirit, will assuredly not be extreme in marking what he knows anguish 
has kept her from performing. He will never be warranted in telling an offender 
that he might safely neglect religious duties; but, when he finds that affliction has 
caused certain duties to be neglected, and that the neglect was one of the things which 
pressed on the conscience, he is warranted, we believe, in referring to the contentment 
of Moses, when he had heard Aaron’s answer, aud endeavouring so to soothe the 
agitated parent. The whole scene maybe said to take place over again. The 
minister enters the habitation of sorrow, and his inquiry is directed to the due per- 
formance of the exercises of religion. He finds that these exercises have been in a 
measure omitted; that, bewildered, and altogether unnerved by the blow, the sufferer 
has scarcely read a chapter of the Bible, and scarcely poured forth a petition. Indeed, 
indeed, he feels constrained to exclaim—This ought not to be! ‘ Wherefore have ye 
not eaten the sin-offering in the holy place?” Wherefore have those duties had a 
less earnest attention, which your very circumstances should have urged you to the 
performing more diligently? He pauses for a reply. It comes to him in broken 
accents. it is contained in a few words; but they are touching and thrilling words 
—‘ Such things have befallen me!” ‘Hush thou poor mourner!” is his answer. 
“Thou art dealing with a Being who can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities.” 
T read that Moses was content when having blamed Aaron for the omission of some 
duty. Aaron, too, replied, ‘‘ Such things have befallen me!” “Such things” indeed ; 
for, oh, ‘‘ Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the Lord.” 
And if this may be said under circumstances of sorrow, it does not less hold good 
under circumstances of sickness. It is beyond all dispute, that bodily pain is a most 
engrossing thing; so that whilst it is being endured, ins soul, in general, can do little 
more than sympathize with its suffering tenement. The almost universal testimony 
from sick-beds is, that the soul is swallowed up in the body; so that the sufferer seems 
as though he were all body, and is scarcely conscious of the immortal principle which 
yet beats within him. It is this ascertained fact, we may just remark in passing, 
which makes what is termed a “death-bed repentance” scarcely possible. There is 
so little power and so little play of soul: when the man is being rasped down by 
sickness, his attention is so occupied by his bodily ailments, that though he may 
linger, and though, while he linger, he may be lied with the lessons of religion, it 
would be almost impossible to rouse himself to the solemn business of preparation for 
judgment. He feels so much in his body, that apparently he is incapable of feeling 
for his soul. ‘There is another fact quite in accordance with this, namely, that men, 
even wicked men, die for the most part a quiet death: so that you will rarely find’ a 
clergyman who can tell you that he has met with a case in which death was terrible 
—terrible in the sense of being attended with frightful images of wrath, with dire 
forebodings of the portion that awaits the soul, Oh! no; there is commonly a torpor 
as to the soul, The burning and the tossing man does not feel that he has a soul! 
He will tell you how the cough tears him, or how the tongue is parched, or how his 
heart throbs; but he seems to have no apprehension that he is immortal. And all we 
can say of the melancholy spectacle—the fact of a being just about to enter on ever- 
lasting existence, and yet concerned with nothing but the present—is that there is such 
power in bodily pain of suspending the higher energies of man, reducing him for the 
time to the level of the brute, taking away from him all functions for warding off the 
suffering which is not easy, in fact, to be conceived. This being the case, it is quite 
to be expected that even the righteous, when dread sickness is on them, will feel 
disabled for spiritual exercises, though conscious that they were never more in need 
of communion with God. Accordingly, one continually hears complaints from pious 
peor as disease bears them down, that they cannot fix their minds as they desire on 
eavenly things ; that they cannot pray with fervency; much less “rejoice in 
tribulation.” marl are experiencing the unhinging and dislocating power of disease 
—its power over the soul—and they are disposed to view their spiritual condition 
unfavorably, because they are not superior to its power, and as devotional in sickness 
as they had been in health, They make no allowance for their circumstances, feeling 
that the body occupies the soul, so as scarcely to attend to her own wants and 
necessities ; and led conclude that they have deceived themselves in the matter of 
religion ; and so add to their afflictions the fear of being cast away in death. ‘The 
just way of dealing with these persons seems to be that of insisting on a fair compari- 
son, and requiring them to take their difficulties into account when they would 
estimate their spiritual condition. They are to be told that they do utterly wrong in 
judging of what they are on a sick-bed by what they do on a sick-bed, and feel, as 
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they toss to and fro, that they cannot find rest. I never ask howa Christian died; 
but how a Christian lived. is piety isnot to be estimated by what he exercises and 
exhibits when disease is eating out his strength, but rather by his actions whilst yet 
in vigor, and able to engage in the various duties of life. There are cases, no doubt, 
in which pain has been nobly mastered by the suffering Christian; and, in place of 
being all body, he might be regarded as all soul, so unshaken is his sense of his com- 
munion with the invisible world. Yes, there are cases of the surprising independence 
of the soul on the body, betraying such a superiority of the mental over the physical, 
that, amid all the pangs of “the taking down of the earthly house of this taber- 
nacle,” the immortal spirit seems to have no share in the terrors of the process, but 
walks amid its attacks unharmed whilst death does its most. We can thank God 
that such cases occur! We regard them as so many testimonies to the victory which 
Christ won over death ; so many splendid evidences that “life and immortality have 
been brought to light by the gospel.”” But we are far enough from expecting these 
cases to be common, much less universal. Knowing the power of sickness, and that 
mysterious connexion between body and soul which causes the one so to spmpathize 
with the other, that the two unite, whichever is the sufferer—we are prepared to find 
Christians in sickness, spiritually as well as physically debilitated. The sick-bed is 
of all places the most unfitted to the beginning religion, and so is it frequently the 
least favorable to the display of its growth. It is, as we believe, the business and the 
endeavour of the minister to press this fact on the righteous, so as to bring them to 
ascribe to the true cause, omissions or failures which appear to them proofs of a 
defective religion. j 

Put the case in another form—a form suggested by the history before us. Let the 
minister come to the bed-side of a Christian, on whom disease presses heavily; and 
let him find, upon inquiry, that the sufferer, during the period of his suffering, has 
held but little communion with God, dwelt but little on the statements of Scripture, 
and engaged but little in prayer. Perhaps his first impulse might be to say with 
Moses—“ Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin-offering in the holy place?” but, oh! 
if he look on the pale, worn cheek of the invalid, and hear him faintly say— Such 
things have befallen me!” it must be his business to bid the poor, emaciated sufferer, 
“be of good cheer;” to remind him that even when the high priest of God had only 
a like reason to give for having failed in the duties of the sanctuary—it is recorded 
that, when Moses heard that, he was “content.” Yes, Moses, speaking in God’s 
name, was content when Aaron pleaded, in excuse of the negligence—“ Such things 
have befallen me!” the things having been those referred to in our text— And 
Nadab and Abihu died, when they offered strange fire before the Lord.” 

We have a few words, and only a few to say on another supposition—namely, that 
it was not through inadvertence, but rather through design, as feeling himself but ill- 
prepared to eat the sin offering, that Aaron did not exactly conform to the prescrip- 
tions of the law. It was the privilege of the priest to feed on the sin-offering. The 
sin-offering was typically instrumental in taking away the sins of the congregation, 
and was to be eaten with gladness and thankfulness, as a sacrifice accepted and 
honored of God. And if you consider the words which Aaron uses—“ And if I had 
eaten the sin-offering to-day, should it have been accepted in the sight of the Lord ?” 
you may judge that Aaron had probably imagined that it would be better for him to 
burn the sin-offering though contrary to law, than to eat it with heaviness of heart. 
There was perhaps a feeling in him that he was not in a fit temper to partake of the 
sacrifice. ‘Thus then it may have been the thought that heaviness of heart unsuited 
a person feasting on the sacrifice, which induced the high priest to direct that the 
goat should be burned, And if this were the case, we must gather from the content- 
ment which Moses expressed—not perhaps that he acquiesced in the reasons which 
Aaron alleged—“ If I had eaten the sin-offering to-day, should it have been accepted 
in the sight of the Lord?” but that even a mistake when, caused by a reverential 
fear of the mysteries of religion, will be looked upon compassionately by God who 
reads the heart. ‘There was undoubtedly mistake on Aaron’s part, for the prescribed 
duty was clear; and the law of the priesthood was not to be changed by the condition 
of the priest; but still the mistake sprang from what was laudable in itself—from a 
sense of the sacredness of the sacrifice; and the thankfulness with which it was to 
be eaten. Upon this account was Moses content, though he felt the error. into which 
Aaron had fallen. j 

Now we would imitate Moses in this particular, and not deal harshly with those 
who, from the same reason as Aaron, neglect to feed on the sin-offering, in and 
through the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. There is many a man, we thoroughly 
believe, who is withheld from the feast by a deep sense of the awfulness of the rite, 
and of his own unworthiness to partake of it. ‘If I were to eat the eae 
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should I be accepted of the Lord?” is the question proposed in all sincerity, as 
expressive of his genuine fear. God forbid that we should class such a man with the 
careless despisers of the ordinance; or with the lover of sin, who imagines that in 
receiving the Holy Sacrament, he should pledge himself to a new life, on which he, 
for his part, has no wish yet to enter. I have no means of judging whether there be 
any such amongst you. ‘The parochial minister can observe who of his congregation 
are in the habit of receiving the holy communion, and who wilfully and statedly 
absent themselves from the table of the Lord. I have no such power of observation, 
and therefore cannot shape my addresses with any view to individuals. But, beyond 
doubt, it is one of the things which most press on the parochial minister, that there 
are, for the most part, many who receive the words of the Gospel from his lips, and 
who never approach to receive the bread and wine at his hands. This gives him 
great pain; for he cannot but propose to himself such a question as this—How am I 
to regard these persons as disciples of Christ, who live in habitual disobedience to 
his dying command—“ This do in remembrance of me?” How can they be growing 
in grace? advancing in the knowledge and practice of heavenly things, when they 
never partake of that most solemn ordinance, through which God, who honors his 
own institutions, is wont to communicate the benefits of Christ’s death and passion ? 
But, whilst the minister would have these doubts and apprehensions, in regard of 
those whom he never sees at the sacramental table, he would do well to bear in mind 
that there may be some who are kept away by scruples which he is bound to respect, 
whilst he labors to remove. It may be true that the majority of those who absent 
themselves from the sacrament, absent themselves in contempt of so awful a mystery, 
or in assumed respect for, which is but a cloak for determination not to separate from 
the world. But there are some who are tremblingly alive to the sacredness of the ordi- 
nance; who would receive it if they dared, but who are withheld by a consciousness of 
their sinfulness, a sinfulness which they deplore andlong to remove. This was Aaron’s 
case, and God forbid, we again say, that this should be harshly dealt with! They are 
under a mistake; but their mistake is in one sense only an excellence. We would 
teach them that their feeling of unfitness constitutes their fitness for the sacrament, 
or “means of grace,” which is not for those (if such there are) who have no sins to 
struggle with and lament. We would thus not upbraid them with their mistake, but 
endeavour to shew that it was only to be proved in order to its being corrected. We 
do not suppose that Moses would have been “content,” had he found on successive 
days that the aang ries, had not been eaten, He had said enough to show that 
Aaron was wrong; but whilst abstaining from reproving for the past, he undoubtedly 
expected that he would obey the law for the future. It is the same with those whom 
an habitual sense of unworthiness has withheld from the sacrament. They may 

lead their excuse whilst they have not been duly taught what the sacrament requires 

rom its recipients; but it partakes of the nature of sin, if they continue absent, 
when they know that a feeling of unworthiness is the very thing required. 

Oh! let it never be that sorrow of heart keeps any of you back from the ordinances 
of grace! Aaron was wrong there. ‘Such things had befallen him !’—things of 
deep pain and bitterness, and no marvel that his soul was disquieted within him; 
but he ought, on that very account, to have been more assiduous in the use of instituted 
means. He needed comfort, and where should he have sought it, but in the sin-offering ? 
Let the calamities which may befal you, do anything but keep you from God. Then 
only are they truly calamities. Let them but lead you to the seeking him more 
earnestly, and if they call forth your tears, they will still issue in your happiness. 
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**So Saul died for his transgressions which he committed against the Lord, even against the 
word of the Lord, which he kept not, and also for asking counsel of one that had a familiar 


spirit, to enquire of it.””—1 Chronicles x, 13. 


TuroucHovT the season of Lent we have addressed you upon subjects connected 
with the history of Judas Iscariot, who basely sold his Lord. And now that we 
have arrived at that solemn week, every day of which is devoted by the church to 
the commemoration of some part of the Redeemer’s great work, when he “trod 
the wine-press, and offered himself for the sins of the world,” you would naturally _ 
expect us to select some topic of discourse associated with the sacrifice for which 
the treason made way. And we should have done this, had not the first lesson of 
the day brought before us a topic which we should not like to pass over without 
comment. ‘That lesson has introduced us to a portion of the history of Saul, the 
first King of Israel; and we feel as if our time would be suitably and profitably 
employed, even in Passion Week, in reviewing certain things which were done by, 
and which befel that misguided and unhappy monarch. Neither is there any 
violent transition in passing immediately from Judas to Saul. Saul was but 
another instance of the traitor. God had done great things for both, in setting 
Saul on the throne, and making Judas an apostle. And when Saul “turned to 
familiar spirits,” just as when Judas gave ear to the devil, there was treachery of 
the worst kind—the betrayal of a high trust—the forfeiture and barter of a choice 
gift of God. And when Saul raged so furiously against David, striving, by all 
possible means, to compass the death of that great type of the Messiah he did 
but image how, in after times, the wicked, with Judas at their head, would 
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combine against our Lord yainly striving to keep him from ascending that throne, 
where he shall sit “till he hath put all his enemies under his feet.” 


You see, then, that the subject brought before us by the lesson for the day has 
some connection with that which has been engaging us throughout Lent. And if 
Saul, in his agony and distress, turned to evil spirits, only to his utter confusion 
and ruin, we may be warned—and God grant that we may !—that we never have 
recourse to any but that all-gracious, all-powerful Being, who as, at this time, is 
fighting our battles with the devil, wrestling with principalities and powers, that 
~ he may open to us the kingdom of heaven, secure to us an access to the father, and 
obtain for us whatsoever we can need, “‘in all time of our tribulation, in all time 
of our wealth, in the hour of death, and in the day of judgment.” 


Now, at the beginning of Saul’s career, everything promised well: the meekness 
with which he bore his advancement, and the vigour with which he entered 
on his office, seemed to ensure a prosperous reign. He had been submissive as a 
son, not disdaining, when directed by his father, to perform the duties of a 
servant; and we might have argued from this, that, knowing how to yield, he was 
the more likely to know how to govern; and, indeed, had he not been wanting in 
fixed religious principle, there is no reason to question that he would have been 
eminent asa monarch. Tor awhile Saul acted with equal prudence and courage, 
s0 that he won the hearts of his subjects, and overcame their enemies. But, when 
he had held the kingly office between two and three years, his conduct changed, 
and, henceforward, his decline, though gradual, was rapid. 


Our text assigns two causes for his ruin—his transgression against the word of 
the Lord, and his seeking counsel of one who had a familiar spirit. The most 
signal instance of his transgressing the word of the Lord is that which has been 
read to you in the lesson of the day, _ He is commissioned by God to destroy 
Amalek, to “slay both men and women, infant and suckling, oxen and sheep, 
camel and ass:” and he undertook with alacrity this expedition against a neigh- 
bouring state, for it accorded well with his warlike disposition ; and God gave him 
success, so that be “smote the Amalekites from Havilah until thcu comest to Shur, 
that is over against Egypt.’ But his insincerity was manifest, and he did the 
work of the Lord deceitiully, He spared Agag, the King of Amalek, and the best 
of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fatlings, and of the lambs, and utterly 
destroyed only that which was refuse and waste. On this occasion it was, that 
God, speaking after the manner of men, declared that it repented him that he had 
set up Saul to be king, determining that the kingdom should be transferred to 
David. And though Saul retained the sovereignty many years, ample opportunity 
being afforded him to repent, and obtain pardon of the Lord, his after history is 
but one sad record of wickedness and suffering. Samuel came no more to see 
him, and thus was he deprived of the admonitions and counsel of the prophet ; 
and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him, God had done great things for 
Saul, raising him to the throne, and fitting him for the regal office; and Saul had 
wilfully disobeyed the Lord, and resisted the strivings of bis Spirit; and, therefore, 
did the Lord at length leave him to his own devices, withdrawing from him the 
restraints of his grace, and allowing Satan that dominion over him, which he 
could not have acquired without God’s permission. 


And what could we expect, but what we find to have happened—that Saul, thus 
forsaken and abandoned, settled down into a dark, and fierce, and melancholy man, 
afraid of himself, and the terror of his subjects? Haunted by an evil spirit, and 
goaded by his own conscience, he sought relief in music; and the melody which 
the son of Jesse swept from the harp soothed -at times the agitated monarch. 
Ales! he turned not to the Lord in his distress, | Prayer might have brought 
peace to his troubled mind; but, like the multitude of every age, he strove to 


divert Oe by worldly contrivances; and soon was he made jealous of the 
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minstrel, by whose skill his melancholy had been partially dispelled. The desire 
of destroying David became his ruling and ungovernable passion; and, with the 
most inveterate malice, did he hunt David from place to place. And though 
occasionally, when the object of his hatred had manifested a generous forbearance, 
refusing to avenge himself when his adversary was actually in his power, some- 
thing like remorse was felt and exhibited by Saul, and there were passing bursts of 
better and holier feelings, as though the Lord’s spirit again strove with him, and 
gave him yet further opportunity to repent; these were but pauses in the storm, 
and speedily did the evil spirit re-assume its ascendancy; and though, at last, he 
gave up the purauit of David, perhaps more wearied by his ill success than 
ashamed of his wickedness, yet there was no indication of godly contrition, and, 
as the close of his life drew near, the history of the monarch became darker and 
darker. Then it was that the last crowning sin was committed, which is given in 
our text, as the second cause of his declension—the seeking counsel from one who 
had a familiar spirit. 


We shall allude but briefly to the strange and wild tale, which is given in Scrip- 
ture of Saul’s visit to the witch. Our chief object is to set before you the 
warning with which that history is fraught. And may God give to all of you the 
hearing ear and the understanding heart, that you may know and feel how it came 
to pass that Saul was left to commit such wickedness, and incur such misery ; and 
that you may learn whether or not it be chargeable on yourselves, that oftentimes, 
in your distress, you have gone to the cave of the enchantress in place of having 
had recourse to the law and the testimony of your God; and thus have done 
much towards bringing yourselves under the same condemnation as the 
monarch before us, who died, not only for his trangessions, which he com- 
mitted against the word of the Lord, but also for asking counsel of one who had a 
familiar spirit. 


Now the Philistines were gathered together against Israel; and Samuel was 
dead ; and the nation lamented him, and buried him in his own city of Ramah. 
Everything conspired to harass Saul, and to fill him with the gloomiest forebodings. 
He consulted, indeed, the Lord, but the Lord answered him not, “neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.’”” What right had he to expect that the 
Lord would vouchsafe him a reply, seeing he had despised his admonitious, and 
slain his servants, and was now only moved by the peril in which he stood, to the 
seeking counsel of his Maker? Saul’s heart was untouched in the midst of all his 
alarms and disquietudes ; he was the same fitful, vehement, and unprincipled man, 
now that he approached the end of his career, as he had been when sparing Agag 
or persecuting David. The Lord, therefore, was not entreated for Saul, simply 
because Saul sought him not; and the work of vengeance must go forward, and 
the mighty must be gathered and fallon Gilboa. Failing to obtain any answer 
from the Lord, Saul proved how void he was of all genuine repentance, by having 
recourse, in his desperation, to witchcraft and sorcery. At some period or other 
of his reign, Saul we are told, “had put away those that had familiar spirits, and 
the wizards, out of the land,’ Perhaps the being himself troubled with an evil 
spirit, moved him to this act of obedience to the Lord; and it may have been 
rather in revenge for the devil, than in his zeal for God, that he took measures for 
extirpating witheraft. At all events, we know that he had no heartfelt abhorrence 
of the crime he punished, seeing that in his own anxiety to obtain acquaintance 
with coming events, he had recourse to the arts which he had striven to abolish. 
He directed his servants to find a woman that had a familiar spirit; and they 
whose business, perhaps, it was to carry into effect the edict of Saul against witch- 
craft, readily informed him of one resident at Endor. And Saul disguised himself 
with strange raiment ; and when the night came, and hid him from observation, 
he went with his servants to the woman, and bade her to call up, by her arts 
(whatever they were,) of necromancy, the dead person whose name coe give 
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her. The woman refuses at first, reminding Saul of what was done against the 
witches. On this, Saul assured her that no punishment should follow; and the 
woman haying asked whom she is to evoke from the dead, is desired to “ bring up 
Samuel.” Here the narrative becomes abrupt and obscure ; God probably design- 
ing to prevent our prying too narrowly into mysteries so unhallowed. We will 
give you the words of the inspired writer:—‘‘ Then said the woman, Whom shall 
I bring up unto thee? And he said, Bring me up Samuel. And when the 
woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice; and the woman spake to Saul, 
saying, Why hast thou deceived me? for thou art Saul. And the king said 
unto her, Be not afraid: what sawest thou? And the woman said unto Saul, 
I saw gods ascending out of the earth. And he said unto her, What form is 
he of? And she said, An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle. 
And Saul perceived it was Samuel; and he stooped with his face to the ground 
and bowed himself.” 


The woman was, evidently, surprised and terrified, when she saw Samuel; for 
we are told, that ‘she cried with a loud voice.’”’ We conclude from this, that she 
expected no such apparition, as rose suddenly into view; and what she did not 
expect, it is not likely by her arts she produced. The truth, so far as it can be 
gathered from the abrupt narrative, appears to be, that while the witch was yet 
preparing her incantations, and before she had completed the arrangements for her 
necromacy, God himself interposed, and astonished both her and the king, by 
sending the dead prophet with a message of woe; for you are further to observe, 
that tbe apparition proceeded to deliver a true prophecy—a prophecy, that is, 
which was verified to the letter by events. The old man, covered with a mantle, 
told Saul, with thorough accuracy, what should befal him on the morrow; and 
this appears to us inconsistent with any supposition, but that of the old man, 
being Samuel himself, commissioned of God to revisit the earth, and pronounce 
the doom of the obdurate king. Very touching, and almost thrilling, is the con- 
versation which follows between Samuel and Saul. So soon as Saul *‘ perceived it 
was Samuel, he stooped with his face to the ground, and bowed himself. And 
Samuel said unto Sau!, Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?” How 
sadly and reproachfully must the accents of the well remembered voice have 
fallen on the ear of the guilty king! He had distressed and grieved Samuel whilst 
living ; was not this enough? why pursue him into the invisible world, and there 
break his deep tranquility ? And Saul replies, as a melancholy and despairing man, 
“JT am sore distressed; for the Philistines make war against me, and God is 
departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams: 
therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest make known to me what I shall 
do.” Oh! the madness of Saul, who, knowing that God would not answer him, 
thought to gain intelligence from God’s prophet, and therefore resorted to unhal- 
lowed means, to call him from his rest! The prophet has, indeed, reappeared ; 
but what, save words of reproach and predictions of vengeance, can you expect 
from his lips? ‘ Wherfore, then, dost thou seek me, seeing the Lord is departed 
from thee, and is become thine enemy?” Samuel proceeds to remind Saul of 
his wickedness, telling him how he had disobeyed in the matter of Amalek, and 
that therefore was it that he was forsaken ard abandoned; and, forasmuch as he 
had been resolved at all hazards to pry into the future, he should know the woe 
with which the morrow came charged, and thus be more thah ever unnerved for 
the battle. ‘‘ Movyeoyer. the Lord will also deliver Israel, with thee, into the hand 
of the Philistines, and to-niorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me; the Lord 
also shall deliver the host of Israel into the hands ot the Philistines.” 


We marvel not, that Saul fell to the earth, when Samuel uttered these words, 
that he felt as though his death knell had been rung, and therefore refused to eat 
bread. Samuel disappeared, and returned to the rest from which he had been 
called ; a Saul, persuaded by his favorite servants and the sorceress, partook of 
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food, and went, on the morrow, to war with the Philistines. But it availed 
nothing, that he fought bravely in Gilboa: the edict had gone out against him, 
and he and his sons must sleep that night with the dead. And Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Malchisna, the children of the king, are slain; and Saul himself is 
sore wounded of the archers. But even in this last and fearful extremity, he 
retains his pride and haughtiness of heart: his only fear is, that the uacircumcised 
may thrust him through and abuse him; and, therefore, he took a sword, and 
feil upon it, and died. 


Thus were the words of the prophet fulfilled ; and thus perished one, who entered 
with fair promise on an arduous office, and gave indications of capacities and disposi- 
tions, which seemed to ensure a prosperous career. But “ the root of the matter’ was 
not in Saul; he had not been renewed in the spirit of his mind, and therefore was he 
unable to bear himself meekly in greatness, and gave way to an arrogant and impe- 
tuous temper, forgetting that ‘ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” Thus was he turned into a wild and desperate man, sparing not 
in his rage the priests of God, and calling to his aid enchantments and sorcery. So 
that at length it came to pass that Saul died for his transgressions against the word 
of the Lord—for asking counsel of one who had a familiar spirit. 


There are many important lessons that might be drawn from the history thus 
briefly reviewed. You are carefully to observe, that Saul, who here had recourse to 
withcraft, had before taken measures, vigorous measures, for exterminating witch- 
craft ; and it was at once a proof that he was far gone in iniquity, and an evidence 
that his ruin came on apace, when he could thus become the patron of a sin of 
which he had before been the opponent. There is no greater moral peril than that 
which surrounds an individual who, after he has given up a sinful practice, again 
betakes himself to it. ‘The last state of that man,” saith our blessed Lord, “is 
worse than the first.”” We cannot doubt of numbers amongst you, that they have 
had, and still have, their seasons of spiritual disquietude, when, obeying a mighty 
impulse, which is not of this earth, they break away from associations and customs 
which they feel to be injurious, and become, if not altogether, yet almost, Chris- 
tians. Now our business with such is to announce to them their immeasureable 
peril, if, after being convinced of the sinfulness of a practice, and proving their con- 
viction by temporary abstinence, they again indulge in what they profess to forsake. 
To resume a renounced habit, is to give tenfold energy to the tyranny, from which 
you broke loose. Are you then scared by the visit of Saul to the sorceress? do you 
marvel at the infatuation of the monarch, as you mark him, under cover of the night, 
stealthily approaching the scene of foul arts and unhallowed incantations P are you 
ready with the sentence of stern condemnation, prepared to find Saul given over to 
destruction, now that you behold him tempering with withcraft,and seeking toinvade 
the répose of the dead? But what, after all, is the king of Israel doing, but that 
with which yourselves may bejustly charged? He is only returning to that which 
he had forsaken ; and the worst feature in his case (the worst, because it proves a 
seared conscience, and the absence of deep- wrought impressions,) is just that with 
which your own conduct is marked—the seeking comfort where you had detected 
sin. Ifa man have felt the evi! of covetousness, for example, and if he have set him- 
self vigorously against the love of money, and if, after a while, he yield himself 
once more to the passion for gold; what is he, if he returns to the dominion of 
avarice, but Saul hurrying to the cave of the enchantress? He was originaily 
beguiled by the witchery of money, and he escaped from that witchery; and now heis 
again giving himself up to that witchery. If a man have been the slave of his appe- 
tites, and if he have felt the degradation, and acted on the revolve of ‘‘ keeping 
under the body ;” and if he then plunge back into sensuality, what is he, if he 
allow his passions to re-assume the lost sovereignty, but Saul consorting with the 
wizard? He was originally under the spell of voluptuousness, and he broke that 
spell ; and now is again weaving that spell. Ifa man have lived in es careless- 
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ness with regard to another world, and if he have been stirred from his insensibility, 
so that he have set himself (to all appearance) in good earnest to the making pro- 
vision for death and for judgment; and if, after awhile, he relapse into moral 
apathy, what is he, as he goes back to his stupor, but Saul seeking out a woman 
with a familiar spirit? He was originally as one cast by the enchanter into slum- 
ber, and he was roused from that slumber ; and now he is again wooing that slum- 
ber. Nor is it only as a striking exemplification of the saying—‘‘ No man having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of heaven,” 
that we have set before you, Saul, in the way of warning and admonition. Observe, 
we entreat of you, that it was not until Saul had consulted God, and God had 
refused to answer him by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets, that he took the fatal 
resolve of applying to the necromancer. We fear for those of you, on whose minds 
some serious impressions may have been wrought, and who have been made uneasy 
as to their spiritual condition, lest, not finding much comfort in religion, they 
should seek it once more in the world. Men are apt to forget, when roused to 
anxiety as to the soul, how long they Fave made God wait for them, and how justly 
therefore, they might expect that the peace and happiness of the Gospel will not be 
imparted at the first moment they are sought; and then there is great danger of 
their being quickly wearied, and turning to other and worthless sources of comfort. 
They have consulted God, and they have received no answer, ** whether by dreams, 
or by Urim, or by prophets ;” and therefore they seek peace in earthly fascinations, 
and strive to lull the conscience by the enchantments of the sorceress. ‘They feel 
that they are in imminent pcril, environed by many forms of danger; but rather 
than grapple boldly with moral adversaries, and follow what they know musé be 
the will of the Almighty, they wish to drink of the cup, which may make them 
insensible, and to be soothed, by charms and spells, into forgetfulness of their 
condition. 


Oh! if there be any amongst you who, in order to get rid of uneasy thoughts 
about their souls, would bury themselves in the occupations and pleasures of the 
world, we stand here to arrest them in their fatal determination. Will you do this 
now ? now that the Church has brought us to contemplate the sufferings of Christ 
—his doleful ‘‘ agony and passion P’—now that we may be almost said to be stand- 
ing around his cross, from which issues the question of the Apostle—* Who hath 
bewitched you that you should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Christ Jesus 
hath been evidently set forth as crucified amongst you?” We now stand here to 
arrest you in this fatal determination, of turning to the delusions and enchant- 
ments of earth, for that peace, which is to be found only in the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We accost you in the words of Isaiah, ‘* When they shall say unto 
you, seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards, that peep and 
that mutter ; should not a people seek unto their God P for the living to the dead ?” 
But if you will, with Saul, forsake the Lord, who is ready to hear you, if you call 
on him in truth, and if you will go for counsel to the house of the magician, you 
shall not want one to warn you of the issue: I myself will take the part of the 
sorcerer, and bring you up the secrets of the grave and of the future. Whom 
shall I summon forth? By whose form do you desire to be confronted, in order that 
you may learn whether there can be safety and satisfaction in anything but righteous- 
ness ? We will have the dead, who died in impenitence ; and they rise fearfully from 
the earth, and they bemoan their madness in having been “ lovers of pleasure rather 
than lovers of God?” and as they flit across the scene, each warns you, that to follow 
his example, is to go headlong to destruction, And we will call up those, who have 
lived a life of piety, and therefore died the death of hope; and they come, in their 
beauty and benignity ; and with one voice they exhort you, to “lay aside every 
weight and the sin that does so easily beset you;” and as they disappear, and 
return to their bright dwelling place, the air around us seems wreathed into sweet 
sounds, and this is the melody—“ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
Yes, if you are resolyed to go down with Saul to the cave of the enchantress—if, 
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that is, in place of waiting on God, and seeking peace of conscience through the 
revelation of the Gospel of Christ, you are determined to try the allurements and 
fascinations of the things of time and of sense; then must we meet you on your 
way, and, ere you reach the haunts of the sorceress, by whose spell you resolve to 
be bound, we must ourselves take the wand of the magician, and bid you pause, 
while we bring up the dead, and lay bare the future. There is a necromancy which 
we are bold to practice; there is a magic by which we would arrest you, and by 
which we would bind you. We can communicate with the dead; for God hath so 
far laid open the invisible world, that we know what portions are unalterably 
assigned to the wicked and to the righteous, We can weave a spell, that ought to 
be of strong force, seeing that its elements are the words of him who “‘ commanded 
even the unclean spirits, and they obeyed him.” And therefore do we throw our- 
selves in your way, with all our implements of necromacy and sorcery, as you go 
down with Saul to seek comfort from the unholy enchantress. We warn you back 
from the witch of Endor, telling you, that, though there may be fascinations in 
earthly pleasures, and though the mind may, for awhile, be amused with worldly 
pursuits, yet to give yourselves up to sensual gratifications, and to secular business, 
is to make shipwreck of yourselves for eternity, immortal as ye are, and freighted 
with capacities which cannot be filled by aught but the everlasting; and thus to 
ensure that there be poured over youat last, the lament wherewith David lamented 
Saul and his sons—* How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!” 


We trust, that those of you who may be wavering between God and the world, 
ay, even those who have already entered the house of the enchantress, and yielded 
to her enchantments, will be startled by the divinations, which we are thus enabled 
to practice; for we affirm, that there is now taking place precisely what occurred 
with the monarch of Israel. You are consulting with the enchantress of the world, 
and hoping she may soothe you with the visions of peace, and cheat you with 
dreams of gladness. But lo! while she is thus deceiving you with incantations, 
the Lord has commanded his servant to rise before you, and prophecy of wrath. 
And yet, oh! not of wrath alone; for there is this blessed difference—that while 
the disquieted Samuel had no message to deliver, but one which told of eternal 
destruction, we have to tell you of ruin indeed, if ye will not “seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness ;” but we have also to tell you, that “ God yet 
waiteth to be gracious,” and that if you will but renounce what cannot satisfy, 
you shall have a “‘ peace that passeth all understanding,” and “a fulness of joy for 
evermore.” 


But, lastly, there is something very touching in the fact, that it was Samuel, 
whom Saul desired the witch to call up. Samuel had boldly reproved Saul; and, 
as it would appear, offended him by his faithfulness. And yet Saul said—“ Bring 
up Samuel.” And herein is an instance of what frequently occurs. How many 
who have despised the advice of a father or a mother, and grieved their parents by 
opposition and disobedience, long bitterly to bring them back, when they have 
gone down to the grave, that thay may have the benefit of the counsel, which they 
ence slighted and scorned! It they could go to the necromancer in the hour of 
their distress, it would not be, “‘ Bring me up the companion who cheered me in 
my gaieties, who was with me at the revel, and the dance, and the public show ;” 
but ‘* Bring me up the father, with his grey hairs, who solemnly told me that 
‘the way of transgressora was hard ;’” or the mother, who, with weeping eyes, and 
broken voice, admonished me against sinful indulgences. Yet if you neglect the 
Lord, and continue to resist the strivings of his Spirit, so that at length he departs 
from you as he departed from Saul, what would it avail that the grave should give 
up its inhabitants—that the parent, or the friend, or the minister should return at 
your bidding? The son, who remembers with anguish of spirit how he despised 
the command of his father, and forsook the law of his mother; around whom, as 
around Saul, are gathered the Philistines, and who feels, in his ese eity 
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that he must depart and pay the penalty of a long life of dissoluteness,— what pro- 
fit would it be to him that the earth should open, and the well remembered form 
come up, covered with a mantle? The father or the mother could only say to 
him, “ Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up? and wherefore dost thou 
ask of me, seeing the Lord has departed from thee, and become thine enemy?” 
And thus also is it with your minister. He has reproved and admonished you 
week after week, and year after year; and you have been either indifferent to his 
pleadings, or offended at their urgency. And then he dies; and you are, perhaps, 
almost pleased to be freed from his home strokes and pointed remonstrances. But 
you may think of him again, when you feel that this world is slipping from your 
grasp, and you have not laid hold on eternal life. You may think of him again, 
as you toss on your sick bed, and can gather no hope that your sin is forgiven; 
and you may wish that he were yet on earth, to instruct and to guide you. You 
shall have your wish. “An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle.” 
But what can you expect to hear from his lips? Your wretchedness is of your 
own making. If you have no hope, it is because God hath called a thousand times, 
and you would not answer. If you are oppressed with terror, it is because Christ hath 
entreated you for many years to receive pardon through his blood; and you have 
set at nought the Mediator. What, then, shall the minister say to you, when you 
exclaim with Saul, “I am sore distressed, for the Philistines make war against me, 
and God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor 
by dreams?” what shall he say to you if not what Samuel said to Saul—“ Why 
hast thou disquieted me to bring me up? Wherefore dost thou ask of me, seeing 
the Lord is departed from thee, and is become thine enemy ?” 

We can only add our earnest prayer, that none of you, when you come to die, 
may be thus haunted by the memory of opportunities you have lost, of counsel 
you haye despised, of treasures you have thrown away. 
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“ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever,”—Psalm xxiii. 6. 


You will find from the margins of your Bibles, that the word here rendered 
“for ever,” signifies in the Hebrew, length of days. There may, therefore, be 
some doubt whether David is here speaking of the future world. But, as in 
the first clause, he had spoken of all the days of his life, and as he varies his 
phraseology in the second, it does not seem unlikely (to use the lowest word) 
that his mind was on another state of being, when he speaks of dwelling in 
the house of the Lord for ever. At all events, there is so much ambiguity in 
the expression that we may very fairly apply it to both states of being, or 
consider that the Psalmist is referring both to heaven and earth, when giving 
it as his privilege that he should “ dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;” 
for it is evidently of a privilege that he speaks—that goodness and mercy are 
continually to follow him; and as a proof or illustration of this, the house of 
the Lord is to be his abiding habitation. 

And here there is suggested a great subject of discourse—the church on 
earth, and the church in heaven, both frequented as the privilege of the right- 
eous. Now I pray your attention to this most interesting contemplation. We 
will first of all speak to you of the house of the Lord as it is builded below ; 
and then of that house as it is builded above. We shall, perhaps, then under- 
stand something of the force and beauty of the saying—‘“ I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” 

Now we cannot well speak of the church and its uses without referring to 
the ordinance of the Sabbath, when those structures are specially resorted to 
by the worshipping assembly. Whatever may be men’s disputes in respect of 
the perpetual obligation of the Sabbath as a Divine institution, it would be 
hard, we think, to select a single appointment which so manifestly consults the 
well being of society. 

If there were no future world, so that our every calculation might be limited 
to this existence, the Sabbath would still be the most merciful, or rather the 
most necessary, ordinance, as affording time for the recruiting of powers, 
which would be soon worn away by incessant occupation. We entertain no 
doubt, though we pretend not to reckon it capable of equal demonstration, 
that just as twenty-four hours is the exact length of time for the alternate 
toil and sleep of mankind, so is one day in seven that precise portion of our 
lives which should be given to the repair of an overtasked nature. We are 
not able to prove that one day in three would be more than enough, or that 
one day in ten would be less than enough, for the preserving in anything like 
healthful play the energies of the human machine. But we are so well 
assured that there are proofs of the nicest adaptation between man and every 
appointment, whether moral or physical, that has to do with man, that we can 
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fee] certain that the selection of one day out of seven was not arbitrary, but, on 
the contrary, was ordered with as exact reference to the wear and tear of our 
powers, as that distribution of light and darkness, the distribution of which 
you allsee the fitness ; for you will all assent to the truth of the remark which 
has been made by writers on natural theology, that if I could always work, 
for example, thirty hours, and then sleep twenty, I should not be human. And 
if you were to annihilate the institution of the Sabbath, and so do away with 
that fine pause in all the businesses of a stirring community which each 
seventh day brings round, you would have done more towards prostrating the 
energies of the nation, than if you had sent mutiny into its armies, and reck- 
lessness into its commerce. Ifthe time ever came when each man went day 
by day to his business, without having a day of rest, and when there was no 
weekly cessation of bustle in our exchanges, our courts of law, our shops, and our 
farms, we should have made the nearest approach towards national decrepitude ; 
the powers of every class of society would be most fearfully overwrought ; and 
we could expect nothing but the speedy giving Way of an engine, upon all of 
whose parts there was so unnatural a tension. 

But of course, it is mainly as a season in which attention may be given to 
the concerns of the soul, that the Sabbath is to be valued, and its institution 
upheld. Those who are most engaged in secular concerns, will be ready to 
confess the worth of an arrangement which withdraws them from one day in 
the week, from the deadening atmosphere of profit and loss, and that leaves 
them at liberty to enlarge their acquaintance with spiritual things. We are 
convinced that God is honored and served by our faithful discharge of the 
duties of life; and we do not therefore think, that because a man’s occupations 
are incessant and laborious, he is incapaciated from making great progress in 
religion. ‘The pious tradesman, who carries his piety with him into his trade, 
who makes his godliness a ruling principle in the several intercourses of life, 
will unquestionably find his Christianity disciplined and matured by the busi- 
ness of the weck as well as by the exercises of the Sabbath, but it is nothing 
better than a calumny on religion to speak of it as a thing which flourishes in 
the cloister, but must wither in the counting house. Yet, it is certain that 
even with the best tutored minds, there is a necessity for seasons which shall 
be specially and exclusively consecrated to God. Noman is so spiritual that 
he can always be in contact with this world, and yet maintain communion 
with the next. He must have his times of abstraction from earth, otherwise 
he will soon languish in his aspirations after heaven. And if the Sabbath be 
thus necessary for the well established Christian, who shall calculate its im- 
portance to the man whose Christianity is as yet only nominal? The Sabbath 
is a great national barrier against an almost universal infidelity ; and never 
will the champions of atheism and profligacy have made such progress towards 
uprooting Christianity from a land, as if they prevailed to the doing away 
with an institution that fixes a time for the religious instruction of its people. 
Whilst they leave us the Sabbath, we have something like a fair opportunity 
for grappling with their machinations ; but let once the edict go forth, “No 
more Sabbath morns shall break in their beauty and blessedness on our cities 
and villages,” and every effort of Christian philanthropy would be immedi- 
ately paralyzed, the reign of heathenism will almost have commenced, and by 
putting an end to all Sabbath ministrations, you will have destroyed that vast 
moral hold, essential to the well being and perhaps the very existence of the 
community, which the revealed will of the Creator still possesses over multi- 
tudes who profess not to be in heart and soul Christians. 

And exactly in proportion as you recognize the worth of the institution of 
the Sabbath, you will also recognize the necessity that there is for a public 
provision for its right use and improvement. It would be of little moral 
benefit to our peasants and our mechanics, that one day in seven should be set 
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apart from business for religion, unless some means of instruction were placed 
at their disposal. We could expect nothing better than that the time intended 
for religion would be given to idleness and profligacy, were there no organ- 
ized system which brought the lessons of Christianity to their own parish, and 
almost to their own doors. A Sabbath in a land without churches, would be 
a day, in all likelihood, of open licentiousness, rather than even the appearance 
of devotion. And you might leave untouched the ordinance of the Sabbath, 
yea, and enforce without the utmost carefulness, its outward observance, so 
that in the highway of traffic there should be a funereal stillness, and the bustle 
of our crowded streets should be exchanged for the peace and listlessness of 
the village: but if there is to be no public gathering of the people, and if, in 
the hu8hing of other sounds, you were to hush the bell that calls men to the 
solemn assembly, and thus take away from us that music which, heard in rich 
stillness on the Sabbath morn, seems to chime to us of heaven, we fear and 
believe you would leave the land overspread with an unrighteous population ; 
and in setting apart a day from earthly toil, without assisting them to use it 
to heavenly purposes, you would strengthen a hundred fold the power of 
impiety, by giving it a free stage for its growth and development. Our 
churches are designed, and ought to serve as schools of theology : seminaries 
in which multitudes who on every day but the Sabbath are immersed in 
secular occupations, may be instructed in the duties and doctrines of 
religion. 

We are quite certain of many a village pastor in our land, that he has been 
instrumental, and that, too, mainly through his Sabbath ministrations, in 
sending a system of sound, practical divinity into all the cottages of his parish. 
During the week he can scarcely gain access to any of his parishioners, except 
the young and the sick; the rest are occupied from morning till night, and 
have no time to give to their minister’s instructions. But then comes the 
Sabbath morn, and with it the break of all the toil of handicraft, and agricul- 
ture ; and now there is a spectacle which is one of the loveliest and most 
refreshing yet to be seen in our country. The pastor has thus access to his 
charge which it were vain to look for under any other arrangement; and he 
can thus bring to bear all that which, unless every good feeling is exiled from 
our valleys, will make the faithful parish priest one of the most powerful of 
rulers: for is he not associated in the minds of his people with every marriage, 
every birth, and with every funeral, so that all that is joyous, and all that is 
sorrowful in the annals of the village, seems to claim him as a party con- 
cerned? He can bring to bear all his influence on his assembled congregation ; 
and in discoursing to them on successive Sabbaths of successive truths of 
Christianity, he will prevail to giving them a library of theological informa- 
tion ; so that numbers who must give the whole week to the plough or the 
loom will grow gradually well instructed in the disclosures of the Bible; and 
that mainly under the blessing of the Almighty through the working of the 
two-fold arrangement—that there is a Sabbath which they are required to keep, 
and that there are churches to which they may repair. 

But over and above these almost self-evident reasons why there must be 
churches in our earthly estate, preaching is the appointed ordinance of God, 
by and through which he gathers in his people. The solemn setting apart of 
places for divine worship is not of human device, but possesses all the sanc- 
tions which can be derived from the known will of our Creator. And thus 
when we assemble ourselves in the church, we bring-ourselves into the 
position in which God hath declared that by those who seek acquaintance with 
himself he shall be found, and we are looking in the channels through which 
it is especially promised. It is therefore in no sense optional, with us, if we 
would live on the principles of the Bible, whether or no there shall be churches 
in our land, and whether or no we shall resort to them for worship. If we 
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were to do away with all arrangements for the public worship of God, we 
should be debarring ourselves of the chief appointed means of grace, and could 
expect nothing else but the rapid decay of individual piety. Whilst taber- 
nacling upon earth, and therefore able to see only through a glass darkly, we 
must obtain our knowledge of God from other modes than that of immediate 
communion. These modes must be such as God shall be pleased to appoint ; 
inasmuch as seeing the benefit sought is wholly gratuitous, the method of 
distribution must be left to the Giver; and while it is directed that we for- 
sake not the assembling of ourselves together, and whilst it is promised that 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,” we know it to be our duty to rear temples to Jehovah, and 
claim it as our privilege to go up to those temples ; and we understand there- 
fore and we share in the feeling of the Psalmist, who, after exclaiming— 
“Surely the goodness and mercy of God shall follow me all the days of my 
life,” added —“ I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever and ever.” 

But we have said that the words of David may be regarded as referring to 
a future life as well as to a present. Will there then be no temples in heaven, 
so that the Psalmist might literally speak of dwelling in the house of the Lord 
for ever? Notso! Judging, indeed from the importance of churches whilst 
we dwell on earth, we might not have theught them out of place in a sketch 
of the New Jerusalem. We might almost have suspected that when St. John 
gazed on the Eternal City, he would have beheld it rich in the structures which 
are consecrated unto God. Yet it was not so. The Evangelist expressly re- 
cords that he “saw no temple therein ;” though he adds, “ for the Lord God 
Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple of it.” Let us observe, then, what a 
change must have passed on our present condition, ere churches can be swept 
away without any injury, nay, rather, with great benefit, to vital religion. If 
we can at all discover the character of this change, we shall have made ad- 
vances towards ascertaining that celestial and sublime change, of which all 
shall be subject, who are admitted as citizens to the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Observe this, first, that if there were no longer any necessity for the Sabbath 
there would be, at least, a much diminished necessity for churches. If our 
population were all righteous—all so deeply imbued with godliness, that they 
made every day, in some broad sense, a Sunday, and every place a sanctuary, 
there would be comparatively but little requirement that we consecrate, in a 
special manner, certain seasons and certain structures. The only supposition 
upon which we can dispense with the one day in seven is, that of our dedicat- 
ing all the seven alike: and if there ever came such a jubilee time to this 
creation, that every man might be said to walk with God, the whole earth 
being turned into one mighty sanctuary, and its whole tenantry into one 
worshipping assembly—so that in all its circuit the sun should only shine on 
families delightedly engaged in the high work of magnifying their Maker— 
why then, indeed, the institution of the Sabbath might be no longer required ; 
but only on the principle that in place of a sabbatical day the world now kept 
a sabbatical week. Yea, and you could not draw to yourself a richer picture 
of a regenerated earth, than by just supposing such an extension of its 
Sabbaths as alone would render safe the removal of itschurches. There is not 
a single feature, whether of moral or physical loveliness, which appears not in 
the sketch which is outlined by this one supposition. I know that if men re- 
quired not to be summoned at stated seasons to worship their God, it would 
only be because their whole life was one unbroken act of prayer and praise to 
the Almighty. I know that if there were never occasions when he needed to 
be called off from the transient and the perishable, it could only be because 
the scene around him had become so impregnated with eternity, that it might 
be affirmed of him that he was so circumstanced as to walk by sight, and no 
longer by faith. And hence, too, I also know that if man could safely dispense 
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with Churches as being able safely to dispense with Sabbaths, then must he be 
where everything around him breathed of Deity ; where every creature with 
whom he held converse served and loved the Redeemer; where there was no ex- 
posure to temptation, and where nothing that defileth could ever gain entrance. 

And, therefore, yet further, we find a beautiful description of the heavenly 
city in the statement of St. John—that he “saw no temple therein.” To teil 
me that there is no keeping of earthly Sabbaths, for that all days alike are 
holiness to the Lord—telling me this, it also tells me that if once admitted 
within the gates of pearl, and privileged to tread the streets of gold, I shall be 
free from every remainder of corruption, that I shall no longer need external 
ordinances for reminding me of my allegiance, and strengthening me for con- 
flict, but that made “ equal to the angels,” I shall serve God without wavering 
and worship God without weariness. It tells me that eternity is one unbroken 
Sabbath ; and one unbroken Sabbath it could not be if man were there not 
endowed with the noblest powers ; and immeasureably removed from all that 
is allianced with sin, circled by a scenery and mingling with companions, 
presenting no impress but what burns and breathes of Deity. It could not be 
that every day and every moment throughout unnumbered ages, should be 
one of that perfect dedication to our Maker, which is faintly imaged by the 
holiest services of an earthly Sabbath, if it were not that the grave will yield 
me up imperishable, and spiritual, myself a temple, my immortality oneness 
with the Saviour. And, therefore, however the human pencil, striving to de- 
lineate the heavenly Jerusalem, might have mingled sanctuaries and palaces, 
and crowned the city with that diadem of towers which tells us of dwelling 
places reared to Him whom the universe cannot contain, there is more—far 
more—to me in the total want of sacred architecture, than the rich profusion 
of dome and steeple with which man would have crested the glorious me- 
tropolis. And though poetry, if bidden to pour its melodies on the home of 
the saints, might have drawn its imagery from what is most celestial on earth 
and have spoken of the cowrts of the Lord’s house, and of tabernacles crowded 
with the mystic insignia of an ever-present God—Oh! nothing could have 
been so eloquent to us of the deep tranquillities and purities of heaven, and 
nothing could have so told us of one uniform, cloudless, blessed Sabbath, as 
the simple announcement of St. John, that he saw no temple in the new Jeru- 
salem. Ay, though such an announcement might seem to falsify the expectations 
of the Psalmist, who after saying in the language of strong faith, “goodness and 
mercy shall follow him all the days of his life,” anticipates a temple in which 
to worship above— I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

And was David wrong in his anticipations ? Shall there be no house of the 
Lord hereafter? Not so! Now up to this point we have confined ourselves 
to the supposition that there would be no Sabbaths when churches were no 
longer needed; showing you that to represent heaven without a temple, is 
virtually to represent it as one entire temple, seeing that it represents 
eternity as one unbroken Sabbath. It is, however, when we consider that 
churches are the places in which we are to gain acquaintance with God, that 
we find most of interesting truth in the fact that there is no temple in heaven. 
We find a reason given for the absence of temples, or rather a statement how 
their place is supplied,— For the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.” We think it impossible to read these words, and not to 
immediately perceive that the mode of our gathering in divine knowledge 
hereafter shall be widely different from that which is prescribed us whilst on 
earth. Not allowed direct and immediate intercourse with God, we can now 
only avail ourselves of instituted means, and hope to obtain in the use of 
ordinances faint glimpses of that Being who withdraws himself majestically 
from the searchings of his creatures. And we may not doubt that God shall 
everlastingly continue a mystery to all finite intelligences ; so that we look 
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not in the favoured expatiations of the future for perfect acquaintance with 
God. We rather take it as a self-evident truth, that God can be comprehen- 
sible by none but God; and consequently there will always be between the 
Creator and the created, that unmeasured separation which forbids all 
approach towards familiar inspection. But, nevertheless, we may not doubt, 
that although God must be inscrutable even to the angel and the archangel, 
there are disclosures of Deity made to these illustrious orders of being, such 
as we ourselves are neither permitted nor qualified to enjoy. The manifes- 
tation of Godhead in that to us unknown region which we designate heaven, 
and to those ranks of subsistences which we believe stand highest in the scaie 
of creation, must be, we are assured of that intenseness and that vividness, 
which give to intercourse the character of direct and personal communion, and 
tu such manifestations we ourselves are privileged to expect admission. We 
guard against the thought of limiting Deity to place, and circumscribing him 
within the boundaries of any scene, however splendid, just as though He who 
must be equally every where, fixed his dwelling and his person in one sublime 
and favoured section of the universe. But where God is pleased to show 
himself most, there, without violence to truth, we may speak of Him as 
especially present ; and they who gain entrance into this scene (wheresoever 
it be) of splendid manifestations, may be affirmed, in a sense, to behold God— 
and none but themselves : to see God face to face, and to “ speak with him as 
a man speaketh with his friend.” And over and above such direct exhibitions 
of Godhead as are perhaps inconceivable by us whilst yet in the flesh, we 
know that Christ in his glorified humanity moves to and fro through the 
assemblies of heaven: and we believe that, being the image of the invisible 
God, they who see the Son in the magnificence of his exaltation, may be said 
to see the Father also. So that we introduce nothing at variance with the 
correctest notions of Deity, as the Omnipresent and Inscrutable, when we 
refer to heaven as the scene in which man may converse directly with his 
Maker, and seeing no longer through a glass darkly, but enjoy the blessedness 
of open communion. This it is which seems symbolically taught by the 
statement, that the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of the 
heavenly city. It shall not be needful, in order to advance in acquaintance 
with God, that the saints gather themselves into a material sanctuary, and 
hearken to the teachings of one of their brethren, and partake of sacramental 
elements. They can go to the fountain head, and therefora require not those 
channels through which living streams were before time transmitted. Present 
with the Lord, they need no emblem of his presence: faith having given 
place to sight, the apparatus of outward ordinances vanishes, like the shadows 
of the law when the substance had appeared. We cannot find words in 
which to express to you our thoughts of the grandeur of the imagery which 
represents God himself as the temple of the city. A temple builded of God- 
head—its walls his attributes, its roof his majesty, its gates his eternity! And 
to worship in this temple ; to live in this temple ; to worship God in God—O 
there is a wonderfulness here which is not to be overtaken in all our striv- 
ings! For who can imagine to himself the everlasting Creator condescending 
to become as a sanctuary to the children of men; the gorgeous cathedral, into 
whose recesses they may penetrate, and at whose altars they may do homage? 
We can fee], O God, that the universe is thy temple: we are overwhelmed by 
the thought that Thou thyself wilt be the temple of the universe. 

Yet let not the majesty of the statement prevent our taking to ourselves its 
comfort and its instruction. In the place of going up as on earth to the house 
of God, I am to go up hereafter to Gop himself: the house of God is to be 
Gop. This is the grand change in passing from the terrestrial to the celestial : 
and I cannot hear of such change without feeling that I shall no longer be 
taught through the ministry of my fellow men, and the instrumentality of 
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ordinances, but that I shall be privileged to gather in knowledge from as 
much of actual inspection and immediate communing, as consists with the 
difference between the finite and the Infinite. O, if, indeed, the mind can ever 
entertain such a thought, what a mysterious and thrilling alteration would be 
made in the circumstances of this present assembly, if the preacher’s voice 
were suddenly hushed, and in ité stead there were heard a sound, whose might 
and whose melodiousness proclaimed it not of earth; and if, yet further, the 
structure within which we are gathered, losing all aspects of the material and 
perishable, were converted into one brilliant manifestation of Godhead—its 
walls composed of the sapphire and the cloud, and the glow and the splendid 
coruscations of righteousness and truth, and justice and loving kindness, 
mingling themselves for its roof :—who shall tell us the emotion of every 
heart, whilst in the temple it saw nothing but Deity embodied ; and the voice 
of the Eternal One made mention of solemn things, and august, and fearful, 
and magnificent ? Who amongst us even of those who are following on with 
all diligence to know the Lord, would not feel, ever after the trials of his 
present estate, the coldness and poverty of the best earthly ministrations, and 
long with an ardour such as never yet glowed within his breast, to be thus, 
as it were, enshrined in Deity, and again taught immortality by Him who was 
and is, and is to come. You shall not long in vain. If there be faithfulness 
in the delineations which Scripture gives of the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
Almighty himself and the Lamb shall be the temple of that glorious city : and, 
therefore, the inhabitants, in place of assembling as now, in churches made 
with hands, shall be for ever encircled and occupied by fresh displays of 
Divinity ; whilst the Mediator, filling continually the office of minister of the 
sanctuary, shall unravel the intricate, and unfold the mysterious. There is 
much in this figurative sketch which represents man as nobly elevated 
amongst the orders of being, with the sublimest knowledge as thrown open to 
his search. Man is elevated in his powers by the ordinance and institution— 
an introductory—to the state of the open vision and free intercourse with 
spirits who never sullied their immortality. The sublimest knowledge is 
made accessible, for with God as his temple, along what aisle of the stupen- 
dous edifice can he pass, and not collect from every column, and every arch, truths, 
which, in the infancy of his being, his blessed Lord has suggested? Where could 
he stand, and not hear the pervading spirit of this sanctuary as breathing out secrets 
which he had in vain striven to explain, and wonders which he could not have 
dared to conjecture? And then if it be blessed to know that hereafter set free 
from all the trammels of the elementary dispensation, we shall take our place in 
the beautiful mansion of Paradise, amongst the nobles of creation—that gifted 
with capacities, and privileged with opportunities for deriving, from immediate 
contact with Deity, an acquaintance with all that is majestic in the universe, we 
shall need no longer those means of grace, which, whilst they strengthen, prove us 
not made perfect—yea, if it be blessed to know this, to know that, though “now we 
see through a glass darkly,” hereafter we shall see face to face ; that though “now, 
we know only in part,” hereafter we shall know each as we are known—O, then it 
is a blessed thing to hear that there shall be no temples in the heavenly Jerusalem ! 
The substitution of God for the house of God is the most energetic representation of 
the change which elevates man into dignity, and gives a height and a depth to his 
survey : he feels, therefore, that so far as the ripening of his powers is concerned, 
or the moral sqlendour of his hereafter, or the freedom of his expatiation, that 
description is well nigh exhausted in the announcement, that the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of this city. Whilst we have this announcement, we 
understand why a man of God, like David, might identify futurity with perpetual 
frequentings of some lofty sanctuary ; and exclaim, after saying of the present, 
“ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life,” ‘I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.” : : 
It must become you to inquire, after observing how David seems to make his 
chief happiness the abiding in God’s house, whether here or hereafter, whether we 
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ourselves haye a due appreciation of the advantage and privilege of public worship. 
Our churches, as I have said, are places in which men specially abstract themselves 
from earth, and haye fellowship with the Creator and Redeemer. “How dreadful 
is this place,” exclaimed Jacob, when at Bethel: “ this is none other than the house 
of God, and the gate of heaven,” The public worship of the Almighty, when with 
one heart and one voice the congregation join in prayer and in praise, presents the 
best image which is to be found in the spectacles of our creation, of the employment 
of redeemed men in glory. We know, moreover, that it is through the preaching 
of his word that God sends messages to our souls. So forsaking the assembling of 
ourselyes together, would be abandoning the appointed channels of intercourse be- 
tween heaven andearth. How urgent, then, are the motives to the diligent use and 
the highest esteem of the public ordinances of religion. Let it not be charged 
upon any of us, that holding we undervalue, or carlessly neglect privileges so great 
as that David could not better represent to himself heaven than by supposing 
them continued in the world beyond the grave. And not content with ourselves 
valuing and improving the public ordinances of religion, let us see to it we do our 
best to provide those ordinances for the poor and the destitute. 

We have shewn you that a land without churches, must speedily become a land 
without Sabbaths; so that taking from our population the public means of reli- 
gious instruction would be the readiest mode of uprooting Christianity from the 
state. And therefore can none, who wish well for the interests of their fellow men, 
be other than most liberal in the endeayour to multiply churches, and thus bring 
those lessons of Christianity into direct contact with the mass of our people. The 
contrast between earth and heaven—it is that there are temples, in the one, but 
none in the other. And if our aspirations be towards that Eternal City of which 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple, we shall long that our 
families, our neighbours, our fellow creatures may go with us to the glorious abode. 
Remembering that it is through the ministrations of the sanctuary that God 
ordinarily trains men for heayen, we shall labor at effecting the noble result, that 
eyery man may haye the Sabbath as a day of rest, and every man his church where 
he may do homage to his maker. Such are some of the obvious practical lessons 
from the filling of both worlds with houses of the Lord which will alone thoroughly 
explain the words of our text. It seemed at first inconsistent with the statement 
of St. John as to their being no temples in heaven, that the Psalmist has spoken of 
dwelling in the house of the Lord for ever. And that absence of temples from the 
heavenly city might well surprise us ; for it is not like the absence of night, which 
the Evangelist equally affirms—“ There shall be no night there.” There is a great 
deal of splendid promise in the absence of night, Night is a season of darkness 
and rest, and its final departure may indicate the rich iJumination and unbroken 
activity of our future state. 

It is not thus with churches. We can understand that the city can have no need 
of the sun neither of the moon to shine in it, but we do not so readily understand, 
knowing here the worth of all the public ordinances of religion, that the city will 
have no need of a temple. And accordingly, a temple it shall have. Not in vain, 
and not with any limitation to his speech, did David declare that he shall “ dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.” The Christian already dwells in God. It is 
the delineation of his character—* Lord, thou shall be my dwelling place from all 
generations—he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” And for- 
asmuch as God himself is the temple of the celestial city, it is but the continuance 
of that indwelling which commences though imperfectly below, to exclaim with 
David—* I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

Hold then on in a Christian course. There may come trouble, there may come 
pain, yet goodness and mercy shall follow you all the days of your life; and death 
shall but remove you from the earthly to the heavenly temple—from the courts of 
the Lord’s house to the Lord himself, 
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**From the end of the earth will I ery unto thee, when my heart is overwhelmed ; lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I. For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the 
enemy. Iwill abidein thy tabernacle for ever; I will trust in the covert of thy wings.’— 
Psalm lxi. 2—4 


If-you look attentively at these verses; observing that the future tense is some- 
times used and sometimes the past—‘' I will cry unto thee’— I wil/ trust in the 
covert of thy wings” —‘‘ Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from 
the enemy ;” you will perceive that David makes past mercies serve as pledges or 
earnests of future; so that he cannot recollect what God hath done for him with- 
out anticipating his again doing the same,if not more. He acknowledges that he 
had before time been succourd—’‘thou hast been a shelter for me, anda strong 
tower from the enemy ;”’ but this does not make him fear that God’s favour is 
exhausted ; that he has had all his share, and must not look for more. On the 
contrary, it is the very circumstance of his having had help, which encourages and 
makes him confident. How different are the first and last verses! The first 
is the language of an oppressed and burdened man ; he is praying unto God from 
the ends of the earth ; as though brought downto the lowest depths, and reduced 
to the greatest possible extremity. The last verse is the language of confidence, 
almost of exultation—‘“‘I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the 
covert of thy wings.” ie intermediate verse explains this sudden transition— 
‘* For thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the enemy.” 


Thus it is manifest that, with David, to call to mind past mercies was to expect 
future. He was at the very ends of the earth; his heart was overwhelmed ; but 
as soon as he remembered how God had delivered and shielded him before, he was 
at once confident that the wings of his protection were stretched over him still. 
Perhaps he recollected how he had been saved from the paw of the lion, and the 
paw of the bear—how wonderfully he had been enabled to smite down the un- 
circumcised Philistine—in how many battles he had been shielded, and in how 
many difficulties defended; and then remembering that God was still the same 
God, he took courage and felt it impossible that he could now be deserted. 


Now, it will be our object throughout our present discourse to urge you to the 
imitating David in thus using past mercies as earnests of future. No subject 
could be more appropriate at the commencement of a New Year than past mercies 
earnests of future—the blessings of the year gone by, being earnests of blessings 
in the year which has just opened. But in order to the doing this with any effect 
it will be necessary that we prove to you that the Psalmist had good ground for 
the determination which he so cordially expresses. We shall endeavour to shew 
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you the soundness of what may be called David's argument, and then entreat you 
to act upon that argument yourselves. We have, in the first place, to prove to 
you in what sense David could say—“Thou hast been a shelter for me,” and then 
that he was fully justified in concluding—‘‘I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever : 
I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” And,in the Second place, we have to 
exhort you, individually, to copy the Psalmist in expecting for future years what 
you have experienced in past. 


Now we may at once observe that the argument before us is not precisely that 
which we could venture in all cases to employ with our fellow men, It is an 
argument from an act of benevolence which has been done, to another which is 
needed. It is the concluding that we may reckon on favour and kindness again 
where we have received it once, as though by one generous deed the doer pledged 
himsélf to an indefinite extent. But you know very well that, practically, in the 
place of their being any justice in such a conclusion. the exact opposite would fre- 
quently be nearer the truth. Ifa poor man have been relieved by a rich, he is not 
on that account to conclude that he will be relieved again whenever his necessities 
require. On the contrary, the having had relief once will probably be made the 
reason why he should not have it again. How then comesit to pass that the argu- 
ment which would be of no force, but which would rather tell against us if used in 
regard to human benefactors, may be applied in regard to a heavenly, without pre- 
sumption on our part, and without offence on his. If we would hardly say to a 
fellow man—‘“Thou hast given, oh, give again’? what is there to encourage us in 
saying it to the Almighty? Yet this is virtually what we gather from our text. 
We reply that there are well known points of distinction between the Creator and 
the creature, which warrant the judging differently of their readiness to repeat or 
perpetuate benevolence. We know of any one of our fellow men that his power of 
doing good or showing kindness is necessarily limited; and that there are others 
—perhaps many—who have claim upon him as well as ourselves. We know 
moreoyer that man is changeable; and that therefore the goodwill which he once 
showed towards us may no longer exist; but may have been transferred to others ; 
who will in their turn, be forced to give way to new objects. And upon both 
these accounts—on account of the fickleness in the will and feebleness in the 
power of doing good, we are loth to address ourselves to any former benefactor ; 
and are more disposed to make received blessings a reason for excuse and refusal, 
than for reckoning on compliance with any fresh request. But the case is wholly 
changed when the Benefactor is God. Here there is no limitation to the power ; 
for “the eyes of all wait upon him, and he satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” Neither can there be change in the will; for “‘ with him is no variable- 
ness; neither shadow of turning.” We can have perfect confidence in addressing 
ourselves to God that the number of those who solicit hia bounty can have no . 
effect on his ability to attend to each individual. So that there is not a single 
answer received to prayer which may not serve as a promise that if we ask again, 
again shall we obtain. Indeed we do not mean to say that there may not be change in 
ourselves though there cannot be in God. Undoubtedly, we may at one time have 
been objects of Divine favour, and then, through unrepented sin, have become objects 
of Divine displeasure. Observe, benefits bestowed on us in the former case are 
not to be reckoned as pledges of benefits to be bestowed upon us in the latter. In 
all our reasoning it is assumed that there is a sameness of disposition in ourselyes 
towards God, as we are assured there always is in God towards men. But we 
speak now specially of those who may be called the true servants of God—whose 
desire and endeavour it is to obey Him. They may often fall short of what His 
law demands ; and we say to such that they may find in the memory of that of 
which they have been the objects—such an ample and gracious supply of all their 
wants—as should quite prevent their being ever disquieted, let their dangers and 
necessities oe they may, The e gifts of God to them are to be anointed 
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earnests of future. Since God once loved them and sought to do them good, they 
have changed, and not God, if He is no longer ready as heretofore: to consult’ 
their happiness. In any moment of need and perplexity, when they are down- 
cast and almost tempted to question the prevalence of prayer, it must be either 
through an unmindfulness of the brightness of past days, or forgetfulness of 
those Divine attributes which ensure the continuance of what God has commenced, 
Let only memory be faithful, and let the necessary properties of Deity be kept 
fully in view, and you can hardly imagine trouble so oppressive that the righteous 
shall be in danger of fainting. It may be as it once was with David—as it may 
be supposed to have been with the Psalmist when our text was composed—the 
wilderness may be cheerless ; and implacable foes may compass the believer on 
the right hand and on the left; but are there no deliverances which may be called 
to mind ; no registered instances of a gracious interference, and mighty succour 
in the hour of darkness and peril? And is the Lord’s arm shortened that he 
cannot save? ‘The Lord is my refuge; whom then shall I fear? Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?” Ihave to 
do with an Almighty and immutable God, and not with a frail and variable 
creature. The mercies, therefore, that memory adduces cannot have exhausted 
Him, otherwise he were not Almighty; nay, they actually pledge him to assist 
me, otherwise he were not unchangeable. Come, then, trouble in its worst forms ; 
come bereavement; come disappointment; surely, so long as God is what he is, 
and has done what he has, I may argue from the past to the future; able to say 
with David—“ Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the 
enemy ;” I may then, with David, “ when my heart is overwhelmed within me” 
pray the prayer—‘‘lead me to the rock that is higher than I.” What rock is 
this but Christ? Yea, I may add with perfect confidence—“ I will abide in Thy 
tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the covert of Thy wings.” 


But the truth of all this will be set before you more prominently ; and, at the 
same time in a more practical light, if we go on to apply it to particular cases; 
and to address different classes with a word of exhortation. And though we say 
that in discoursing on our text, we shall consider them as true servants of God, 
we cannot refrain from the more general application which seems warranted by 
St. Paul’s argument in writing to the Romans—“ He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also, freely 
give us all things!”’ It is evident that the apostle here makes the great fact of 
human redemption—a redemption of which all men, without exception, are the 
subjects—a reason why God should bestow upon us whatsoever is good; or 
rather, an evidence that he cannot be willing to withhold from us any real benefit 
He seems to hold it as actually incredible that after having done so amazing a 
thing on our behalf—after having given up his own Son to ignominy and death for 
our sakes—he should deny us any less gift; and far less must every other be; 
seeing that God himself could bestow nothing greater than His own well beloved 
Son. And, perhaps, there is hardly the use made which there might be of the 
grand fact of redemption when men are to be urged to dependence on God, or to 
confidence in His mercy. It is generally to God as a God of providence, rather 
than of salvation, that reference is made, We speak of Him as the Being who 
has watched over us from infancy upwards; and we argue that He who has 
bestowed so many blessings will eurely not forsake us if we will trust in His pro- 
tection. The argument is quite correct so far as it goes. There is no fault to be 
found with it, except that it does not take the highest ground. For it is not every 
man, who, like David, has been wondrously delivered { from the vicious but 
uncircumcised Philistine, and who can therefore say of his Maker—‘ Thou hast 
been ashelter for me.” Still every man may say this, though he may be quite unable 
to trace apy single interposition, or speak of special instances in which he has 
been secured by the shelter of the Almighty—every man may say it, because he 
has had his share in the general providence of God, having ae a by His 
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bounty, and guarded by His power. Every man may say it, because on his 
behalf, 2s actually on his behalf as though he had been a solitary offender, did 
God’s own Son take on Him human nature, undergo ignominy, and die as a pro- 
pitiation. Where then is the individual so abandoned to wretchedness, where the 
individual so burdened with sinfulness, that he may not reason from the great 
things already done for him by God, God’s readiness to bestow on him solace or 
pardon? It is a glorious thing, this fact of redemption, with which to go, 
whether to the hovel of misery or the sick bed of the sinful. It is a fact with 
which to silence all objections, repress all murmurings, scatter all fears. Tell me 
not that God can be unmindful of a man, because that man is worn down by 
misery, and harrassed by every form of trouble. Christ died for that man; and 
TI set the atonement against all the wretchedness. Oh, child of calamity! God 
has been a shelter for thee: He sheltered thee when thou must. have sunk hope- 
lessly in everlasting ruin and hell. Think Him not unwilling to hearken to thy 
prayer! Tell me not that God can refuse to forgive a man, because his trams- 
gressions have been multiplied, and he has run a long course of desperate mis- 
doing. Christ died for that man, and I set the atonement against all the 
enormity. Oh, child of wretchedness! God has “been a shelter for thee, and a 
strong tower from the enemy.” He delivered thee by the sacrifice of His Son 
from going down into the pit; and why shouldest thou now think that He will 
not pardon the penitent? It is in this way, that whoever the party with whom 
we have to deal, and whatever his circumstances, we would use God’s gift of His 
Son as an argument against despondency and as a motive to prayer. We allow 
no one to maintain that his case is not included in that of those who can say of 
their God—* Thou hast been a shelter for me.” We want no particulars of his 
life ; we make no enquiries into his history. He is a man; the very heavens have 
been bowed down on his behalf, and angels have beheld in utter amazement, the 
humiliation for his sake of the “ brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of His person.’ And in having been his shelter, God has pledged Himeelf 
to hear his prayers and supply his wants. What! redeemed by the precious 
blood of Christ, and yet not cared for! Secured by that mysterious Being whom 
the prophet beheld as a warrior coming up from Edom with died garments from 
Bozra, and yet left to perish! Reconciled to God at a cost which the loftiest 
created intelligences cannot measure, and nevertheless forsaken or overlooked ! 
Is poverty, earthly poverty, to be set as evidence against the riches of grace P 
Is sorrow, temporal sorrow, to be compared to the grief, the unimaginable grief 
of Him “ whose visage was so marred more than any man’s?” Is even crime 
to be brought forward as affecting the testimony given by an expiation which was 
more than commensurate with the sins of the whole world? We can say to the 
most afflicted—yea, even to the most profligate, that they remain objects of Divine 
succour; that nothing which they can need is so great as what they have already 
received. God, therefore—the ever living God—has pledged Himself by former 
benefits, not to withhold from thee future. He acted towards thee as a God of 
salvation, he has engaged to thee as a God of providence. We cannot allow des- 
pair. The words of David may be used even by you—“ Thou hast been a shelter 
for me, and a strong tower from the enemy,” Then you may pray the prayer— 
“Lead me to the rock that is higher than 1;” having a confidence that the 
Psalmist expresses—‘ I will abide in Thy tabernacle for ever: I will trust in the 
covert of Thy wings.” 

We wish now to make our application of the passage yet more personal; and 
to show you by illustrations, how it may be even descriptive of cases amongst our- 
selves—how past mercies may be used as motives to the expecting fresh at God’s 
hands. We are always much struck by that expression of St. Paul— “I know in 
whom I have believed.” It was no mere report or hearsay with the apostle that 
God was a merciful Father, or Christ a powerful Saviour. He had put the com- 
passion and the power to the proof, and now required no testimony, but that of 
his own experience, to certify him that He would indeed perform His promise ; 
and, asia dong goes on to say—“ And I am persuaded that He is able to keep 
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that which I have committed unto Him against that dav.” He had stored in his 
memory evidences both of the love and might of the Redeemer, to which, in the 
hour of trial, he could appeal, and look all his enemies in the face; confident that 
he was safe in the guardianship to which he had committed both body and soul. 
Not ignorant was he that throughout the remainder of his days he should be 
exposed to cruel persecutions ; that he would at last be sent out of the world by a 
tyrant; but none of these things moved him. He felt that the proofs of protec- 
tion already given, were too conclusive to leave space for fear! and his belief as 
to the past could not be destroyed; and the futu'e could not be darkened, And 
if it were not that we receive blessings of deliverance from above, and then forget 
them, or fail, at least, to treasure them up as proofs of Divine favour, it could not 
be that many amongst us after years and years of professed fellowship with God, 
should be, as we are, dismayed by the prospect of any new trial, or as much dis- 
heartened by the pressure of some new burden, as though we never had experienced 
the supports and consolations which the Almighty can bestow. Were there any- 
thing like a diligent remembrance of our mercies, I cannot apprehend an instance 
ia which God has not been better to us than our fears, in which he has not inter- 
ceded when we were perplexed, sustained us when falling, confirmed us when 
doubtful, and it would be hard to see how there could be room for anxiety what- 
ever the cloud which might gather round our path. Let mercies be remembered 
as well as enjoyed, and they must be as lights in our dark days, and as shields in 
our perilous. If I find a believer in Christ cast down because exposed to vehement 
temptation, because placed in circumstances which demand a more than common 
share of spiritual firmness, I would tell that man that he does wrong in looking 
thus on the future; he is bound to look also on the past. Can he remember no 
former temptation from which he came out a conqueror; no seasons of danger 
when God showed himself “a very present help?” And what then has he to do 
but to gird up the loins of his mind, and to “pray without ceasing?” Despair 
may be for those, if such can be found, for whom nothing has been done; but a 
man whose history is virtually a history of deliverances, should regard that history 
as equally a prophecy of deliverances—a prophecy from him who alone can pro- 
phecy, even God, who is sure also to fulfil whatever he predicts. What then is 
there to prevent the putting of David’s determination into practice, and leaving 
himself beneath that Almighty protection, of whose sufficiency he has already had 
proot? And wherefore, moreover, is it, son or daughter of sorrow, that the dis- 
cipline of suffering has not strengthened thee in faith? We might think that 
thou hadst never been in the furnace of affliction to see how thou dost shrink from 
entering it again. And yet there are those of you who, like the three Jewish youths, 
have come forth unharmed, seeing that one like unto the Son of God has been 
with you in the midst of the flames; and it might have been said of you, even as 
it was said of them, that ‘* Upon whose bodies the fire had no power, nor was an 
hair of their head singed, neither were their coats changed, nor tne smell of fire 
had passed on them.” ‘The mother who has lost a child, and yet has been enabled 
-when that child was carried forth to the burial, to exclaim—‘‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” What right has 
she to be confounded or dismayed when ancther child seems sickening, as though 
it were about to follow its brother or its sister? Why should the mother recoil 
from the new trial, as if she felt that it would certainly be more than she could 
bear? Let her go to the grave of her dead child that she may learn patience to 
tend the living. Did God comfort her in her former affliction? Did he speak 
soothingly to her when maternal anguish was strong? Did he not make good his 
own promise—“ As thy days, so shall thy strength be?” What has she to do 
with despondency ? Oh! the form of her buried child might well rise before her ; 
and look at her with a look which it had never worn in life—even one of radiant 
reproach—if she fail to exclaim as the hectic spot appears on another cheek— 
*¢ Thou hast been a shelter for me; I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” The 
widow, again, from whom God has remoyed the chief earthly prop—the widow 
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who was mercifully strengthened when the eyes’ of her husband were ‘closed in 
death, to look calmly on her boys and her girls, and then bid them not weep, for 
there was a Mighty One above who had declared himself the husband of the widow, 
and the father of the fatherless—what cause has she to be afterwards dismaye 
when difficulties thicken, and to provide for her family seems almost beyond t 
power of hope? Let her travel back in thought to the first moment of her widow- 
hood; let her call to mind what gracious things were whispered to her spirit when 
human comforters could avail nothing against the weight of her sorrow. Let her 
remember how she was then enabled to encourage her children. Will not her own 
experience rise as a witness against her if she gather not confidence from what 
memory treasures; if she exclaim not to the God who bound up the wounded 
heart—“ Thou hast been a shelter for me; in the covert of thy wings, therefore 
will I trust ?” 


It is in this way that we would have you live over again times and seasons of 
extraordinary mercies, in order that you may be nerved for extraordinary trials. 
We often hear it recommended that Christians should study the history of eminent 
saints, in order that through observing what deliverances have been wrought for 
others, they may be encouraged to expect deliverance for themselves. And the 
recommendation is good. There is no more profitable reading than that of the 
lives of men distinguished by their piety. It is likely to suggest to us our own 
infirmity, and to animate us to greater diligence in running the Christian race, and 
by perceiving how God’s promises have been fulfilled, to lead us to firmer reliance 
upon His word. And, accordingly, we have great pleasure, if in visiting a pious 
cottage we see, that in addition to the Bible, which is emphatically the poor man’s 
library, he has on his shelf, the biographies and histories of some of the devoted 
servants of God, who were burning and shining lights in their own generation, 
and who bequeathed their memories as rich legacies to posterity. But there is 
a book which we are yet more anxious the pious cottager should study—a book 
which he may peruse though he have not a single printed volume in his dwell- 
ing, nor scholarship enough to read it if he had. This is the book of his own 
experience, whose title pages is the unnumbered things that God has done for 
himself. There is not a converted man who has not such a book; its title 
may be said to have been written on the day of conversion; and each fol- 
lowing page on every succeeding day. It is the history of himself, and there 
is a reality about it to convince, which the history of another can scarcely 
ever have. The study of this volume seems to prove thoroughly to the man 
that there is nothing exaggerated, nothing fictitious in any of its statements, 
so that there is such an air of truth thrown over its imagery as can scarcely 
be drawn from the narrative of a stranger; which is almost sure to seem 
romantic in proportion as it is wonderful. Besides this, you can scarcely 
put yourself into the position of a stranger. You imagine a thousand cir- 
cumstances of difference which forbid you identifying your case with his, or 
to infer that God is ready to do for you what He has done for him, On 
every account we may safely say, that a whole library of biographical books, 
and those, too, relating exclusively to righteous individuals, could not so 
minister to the assurance of the believer as the document which his own 
experience can furnish. This then should often engage his study, whether 
he be the rich or the poor. He is to do just as David did. ‘The Psalmist was 
well acquainted with the histories of Noah, and Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and 
Moses: and the records of those eminent men were records, showing Divine pro- 
mises made good; and human wants supplied. But when he was himself in 
peril in the wilderness, David did not require these records as encouragement. 
His exclamation is—‘* Thou hast been a shelter for me,” not, “thou hast been a 
shelter for my fathers.” And we would have you imitate David. We 
would have you give your mercies an imperishable character; we would have 
you engrave them; not on the marble; not on the brass; but on the tablets of 
your own minds. If Samuel, when the Israelites won a victory over the Philis- 
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tines, set up a commemorative stone, ‘ And called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” oh! by every tear that God has wiped from 
ur eyes; by every anxiety which he has. soothed; by every fear which he has 
ispelled; by every want which'he bas supplied; by eyery mercy which’ has been 
estowed, strengthen yourselves for all that awaits you through the remainder of 
your, pilgrimage., Look onward, if it must be so, to new trials ; look onward to 
increased perplexities ; yea, for the struggle with the last enemy, death; look, on 
what is past as’ well as what is to come; and you will be enabled to say of Himin 
whose hand are your timea—‘‘ Thou hast. been a shelter for me, a strong tower 


from the enemy.” And then—‘“I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever: I) will 
trust.in the covert. of. thy wings.”,., | if 


Now our discourse has been throughout of so practical a character, that we 
cannot think it needful to dwell much in the way of concluding exhortation. Yet 
_We are 80 anxious that you should not fail to carry away with you the,truth, which 
it has been our object to impress, that we will run the risk of repitition, and place 
once more before you the encouragement to prayer of which David makes use. 
Our call to Christians is, that they turn their own experience to account—continue 
adding page after page to the volume, whose want‘is not to be supplied by whole 
libraries of the narratives of others. We have shown you that when David had to 
go against Goliath, he referred not to Moses overcoming Pharaoh, nor to Gideon 
discomfiting with three-hundred men, the vast hosts of Midian; but to himselfin 
the midst of his pastoral occupations when mysteriously strengthened against the 
lion and the bear. Will you tell me that nothing has happened to yourselves of 
‘which you might make the use which David made of a former great deliverance? 
Not so. No, you have been the subject of bereavements and afflictions which 
might be almost literally rather than figurately described as the lion and the bear. 
To others there may not yet have been assigned any such severe portion, but small 
troubles seem great till greater are allotted. But can you deny that God has been 
a refuge for you? Nay, we do not fear this from you; but our complaint is, that 
you are not more careful to preserve a record of things done for you by God. 
And our counsel is, that you strive to acquire the habit of noting and recording 
the blessings you receive; so that you may have, as it were, books to which to 
refer. We care not whether or not you do what. many have done—accustom your- 
selves to the keeping a diary in which to register the incidents of life. We are 
not anxious about the method, but only as to the thing. So long as you will trea- 
sure up your experience to. have it within reach, it is unimportant whether it be 
shrined in memory, or copied on paper. But in one way or another, keep the 
past before you, if you would look the future calmly in the face. Shame on you 
if you cannot say with the apostle—‘“ I know in whom I have believed!’ It can- 
not be that God hath not given you the material of such knowledge. It has been 
given you abundantly, seeing that he hath been ‘‘about your path, and about 
your bed,” and by a thousand benefits hath proved himself ready to be “ a pre- 
sent help in trouble.” Then it is not because mercies have not been received, but 
because they are not remembered, if there be no rainbow of promise on the cloud 
which may be gathered above you. The experience of the Christian might always 
throw arich stream of light on every tempestuous herald of darkness and storm. 
And therefore we say to you—treasure your experience. Double life by living 
over again every case of trial in which God hath shown himself your friend. It is 
likely the older you grow the sterner will be the forms of trouble which you will 
haye to encounter ; and you will encounter them confidently in proportion as you 
bear well in mind how former fears were vanquished. Let experience do its part, 
and faith shall hardly be languid. When you pray, “lead me to the rock that is 
higher than 1;” call earnestly to mind what cause you have to say—Thou hast 
been a shelter for me, and a strong tower from the enemy ;” and your language 
shall soon be that of confidence and exultation—* I will abide in thy tabernacle 
for ever: I will trust in the covert of thy wings.” , 
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Let us say one word on “the covert of God’s wings,” in which the Psalmist 
declares that he “ will trust.” It is no uncommon metaphor in scripture, that of 
‘‘wings,” where guardianship of the most effectual kind is to be figuratively ante 
Indeed “wings” are made to denote power and tenderness, ‘* Woe to the | 
shadowing with wings” is the expression of the prophet when calling to a people 
probably famous for their bravery, having winged ships with which to overshadow 
the enemy. Again, when destruction is threatened in Edom, Jeremiah declares 
that “God had spread his wings over Bozra.” It is to the people of Israel that 
the Lord says, when reminding them of His care for them—* TI bare you on 
eagles’ wings, and brought you to myself.” And who can forget how Christ, 
when tears were wrung from him by the prospect of the desolation which was 
coming on Jerusalem, pathetically exclaimed—‘ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings?” To be, therefore, under the covert of the shadow of God’s 
wings must be to have on our side Divine power directed by Divine ten- 
derness. And who would not “trust in the covert of these wings’’—wings to 
overshadow usin the hour of danger, when the storm is raging ; wings to bear 
us up inthe hour of death, that we may mount from earth, and fiud ourselves 
in glory? And when we shall have thus ascended, as though on “ eagles’ wings,” 
will there be no place for such a triumph as that on which we have discoursed P 
Indeed, we believe not this. We believe that it will be one great source of 
happiness throughout eternity to trace the path in which we were led, to mark 
the dangers we escaped, and to recount the mercies we received as we journeyed 
through life, Here we know but little of our own cares—how small a proportion 
in all probability do visible dangers bear to invisible, observed mercies to unobser- 
ved. It shall not be thus hereafter. We shall see perils that were around every 
step, and blessings with which every moment was charged, And who shall tell 
us what accents of grateful adoration will follow on discovering escaped dangers 
where we had thought ourselves secure; of bestowed mercies where we were con- 
scious of no benefit ? Indeed, it is not for mortal tongue to express celestial joy!’ 
But of this we may be sure that every fresh discovery of God’s gracious care of 
us will increase our admiring love, and with our love our happiness. Thus will 
life be to eternity what the past is now to the future—the supplying motives to a 
yet heartier rejoicing in the Lord our God. Hearken ye to that loud shout which 
so fills the heavenly courts, that even earth can catch the sound! It is the 
exclamation of the triumphant Church reviewing its passage through this lower 
world. And what sound should follow on this review of the care and guardian- 
ship of the Almighty throughout the scenes of an earthly pilgrimage P—what but 
a song from myriads of exulting voices—‘ I will abide in thy tabernacle for ever!’ 
no more going out from thy glorious presence—* I will trust in the covert of thy 
wings. 
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a Sermon 


DEtiveRED oN TuEspay Mornine, Fesrvary 25, 1851, 


BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 


AT ST, MARGARET’S CHURCH, LOTHBURY, 


“So He giveth His beloved sleep.” —PsauLm cxxvii. 2. 


Or, “ surely He giveth His beloved sleep.” The Psalmist is setting in contrast the 
solicitude and restlessness of worldly men, and the peace and tranquillity which may 
be the portion of the righteous. “It is vain for you,” he exclaims, ‘to rise up early, 
to sit up late, and to eat the bread of sorrows; for surely He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” As much as to say—‘ Sleep,” that is, the deep and unbroken composure of 
a happy mind, is not to be arrived at through all your toil and labour; it is the gift 
of the Lord; and He bestows it on those whom He loveth. How touchingly 
beautiful is the representation—‘‘ God giveth His beloved sleep!” The world 
would give its favourites power, wealth, distinction; God gives “sleep.” Could He 
give anything better ? To give sleep when the storm is raging; to give sleep when 
conscience is arraying a long catalogue of sins; to give sleep when evil angels are 
trying to overturn our confidence in Christ; to give sleep when death is approaching, 
when judgment is at hand—oh! what gift could be more suitable? what more 
worthy of God? or what more precious to the soul ? 

But we do net mean to enlarge upon the various senses which might thus be 
assigned to the gift. You will all see for yourselves that sleep, as denoting repose 
and refreshment, may be regarded as symbolizing ‘‘the rest which remaineth for 
the righteous,” which is the gift of God to His chosen. ‘Surely He giveth His 
beloved sleep,” may be taken as parallel to what is promised in Isaiah—‘‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” Whatever you can 
understand by the ‘‘ peace” in the one case, you may also understand by the ‘‘ sleep” 
in the other. But throughout the Old and New Testaments, and especially the 
latter, sleep, as you know, is often put for death. ‘He slept with his fathers,” is 
a common expression in the Jewish Scriptures. To ‘‘sleep in Jesus”’ is a common 
way of speaking of those who die in the faith of the Redeemer. 

Suppose, then, we take the “sleep” in our text as denoting death, and confine our 
discourse to an illustration of the passage under this one point of view. ‘Surely 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” What an aspect will this confer on death—to 
regard it as God’s gift—a gift which He vouchsafes to those whom He loves! There 
would be then some analogy between our text and the words which David uses in 
another Psalm—‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” In 
both cases, death is represented as something valuable. Death, when it takes away 
a saint, is precious in God’s sight; death, as happening to one whom God loves, is 
a choice gift, Alas! then, it should be so dreaded and shrunk from ! ; 

But here we have an idea which it would be well to work out in detail—God 
values death. This is the idea—He must value that which He reserves for the 
objects of His love. But why should this be? for even when death is considered as 
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abolished by Christ, there is much in it that is fearful and repulsive. Knowing 
it to have been brought on originally as a eurse, we can hardly bring ourselves to 
regard it in the main as the work of a friend. 

But there are, we think, two great reasons to be given why death should be 
regarded as a gift to the believer, and why, therefore, as being a gift, it should be 
called precious or valuable in God’s sight. RxrGarD THE BELIEVER, IN THE FIRST 
PLACE, AS TESTIFYING TO THE FINISHED WORK OF Cunist ; AND REGARD HIM, IN THE 
SECOND PLACE, AS ADMITTED IN AND THROUGH DEATH INTO FINAL sEcuRITY; and let us 
see whether these two considerations will not combine in the perfect explanation of 
the beautiful saying—‘ Surely He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Now, you may often have quoted, and you may have often heard quoted, the 
striking opening of the nineteenth Psalm—‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth His handiwork ;” but are you accustomed to observe with 
what thorough accuracy they define, so to speak, the province of natural theology ; 
how emphatically they declare the necessity for some other revelation beside that 
which glows on the bright face of creation, if sinful beings like ourselves are to come 
into acquaintance and fellowship with a just and holy God? ‘ The heavens declare 
the glory of God.’ Ay, the glory. They tellin their sublime and splendid revo- 
Iution of the wonderfulness, the skill, and power of that great First Cause who 
constructed so intricate a mechanism, built the stars, and gave to the teeming hosts 
the mighty impulse, in obedience to which they still walk their appointed pathways 
in space. We hold it for a sound and (were there not a determination to remain 
unconvinced) an irresistible argument with which the Atheist is plied, when astronomy 
leads him through the spreadings of immensity, and shows him how they are crowded 
with suns and systems, and in what a rich and unbroken harmony these multitudinous 
worlds pursue their everlasting march; and then asks him whether—rational creature 
as he is, endowed with an understanding that can estimate the force of evidence—he 
can ascribe to aught else than a self-existent, omnipotent Architect, the unmeasured 
universe, so vast in plan, so exquisitely beautiful in its countless combinations. But 
here natural theology almost reaches its limit. ‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God;’’ and therefore would they, perhaps, furnish a sufficient field of contemplation 
to some orders of intelligence, who had never been defiled and disordered by sin. 
Pure beings might gaze on that handiwork which the firmament so liberally displays, 
and feel that they could read there the character of a Being whom to adore, and in 
whom to confide and rejoice. 

But there must be far more displayed, my brethren, than the glory of God, if sinful 
creatures are to have ground of hope, if the very mention of Deity is not to cover them 
with confusion. They need to be told, not merely in general of the goodness of God, 
but of His readiness to forgive those who have apostatized from His service, and of 
His having made arrangements—if indeed it be credible that, He have—for receiving 
back into favour the rebellious and ungrateful; and there is no evidence upon these 
points on the spangled firmament or the richly clothed landscape. Natural theology 
is here utterly at a stand; and the heavens, after having, by their brilliant and 
beautiful processions, taught us the glory of God, discover to us no path by which 
we ourselves may ascend and make friendship with the Being who formed and 
marshalled their glittering hosts. But the gospel comes in and supplies the deficiency. 
In the wondrous record of the humiliation of the Son of God, of His assumption of our 
nature, and bearing our sins in His own body on the tree, we have displayed to us, not 
merely the glory of our Maker—though that, too, is there, if not in as shining, yet in 
more awful characters than on the star-paved firmament—but we have the proof that 
God can now be just and yet the justifier of sinners; that, in perfect consistence with 
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every divine attribute, He can now invite transgressors to be reconciled to Himself. 
They may show me the army of worlds as they come trooping through immensity, 
and they may demand with the prophet, ‘“‘ Who hath created these things, that bringeth 
out their host by number °”’ but I must stand with the same prophet as he asks, ‘‘ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” and look with him 
on that mysterious Man “‘travelling-in the greatness of His strength,” and stooping 
beneath the weight of imputed iniquities, if I would have a theology that can soothe 
an agitated conscience, and awaken in me “the hope of immortality.” And shall we 
not consider that God Himself takes delight in this great scheme of redemption, that 
the effectual working of this scheme ministers gladness to the Everlasting Mind? It 
is the necessary property of God to propose always the highest possible end, and that 
end must as necessarily be always Himself. It was His own glory at which He aimed, 
when He destroyed the magnificent solitariness in which He had from all eternity 
subsisted, and surrounded Himself with dependent creatures, who might admire and 
adore His perfections. And in like manner His own glory was the ultimate end 
proposed, when He sent His own Son on the great errand of redeeming the lost. And 
if there is what is grateful to Him as an acknowledgment of His glory, in the 
ascription of praise from unfallen creatures, as they trace His wonders in creation, 
and confess the manifestations of Himself, with which He hath built up the universe, 
shall He not even yet take more pleasure in evidences furnished by the experience 
of the sinful, that He has met their case, and found a remedy adequate to their disease ? 
We speak words which admit not of controversy, when we say that the heavens declare 
not the glory of God in a thousandth part the measure in which this glory is declared 
by Gethsemane and Calvary. God is immeasurably more glorious—for He had immea- 
surably more of difficulty to overcome and achievement to effect—in the pardon of a 
sinner, than in creating countless worlds. And I know not, therefore, why we should 
think that any tribute of praise can come up with such immediate acceptance to His 
throne, as proof that the plan which was wrought out at so untold and unimagined a 
cost, has accomplished and is accomplishing the work which He designed it to effect. 
But tell me! what evidence of the complete success of the scheme of redemption, can 
exceed or equal that which is furnished by the death of God’s saints? That which 
they could never have learned from natural theology, the gospel has taught them ; they 
have learned how to die. That which they could never have fetched from the heavens 
with their brightness, they have fetched from the cross with its shame—strength to 
enter the grave without fear, and to meet God without shrinking. The whole virtue of 
the scheme is now being put to the proof; now will its sufficiency be tested as it could not 
be whilst the day of death was distant, and there was no immediate contact with the 
powers of the world to come. The scheme of salvation which can bear up the soul 
in death, thereby places its adequacy beyond all power of dispute; and I could imagine 
various orders of intelligence, good angels and evil, gathered round the expiring saint, 
that they might determine whether or not redemption were adequate to human necessity. 
There passes before the dying man the long catalogue of his sins; but he has laid 
those sins by faith on the head of the Surety, and they have no power to disturb his 
tranquillity. The attributes of that Deity, before whom he is about to appear, range 
themselves in their strictness and awfulness ; and he knows so well that these attributes 
are all honoured by the work of mediation, that he claims them as all on his side, and 
none arrayed against him. The terribleness of dissolution, the shock of taking down 
‘«the earthly house of this tabernacle ’—this moves him not; why should it, when his 
eye is on One whom he knows as ‘‘ the resurrection and the life,’ and through whom 
he feels ‘‘ the mortal” shall yet “‘ put on immortality?” Thus the gospel is put, as it 
were, to the greatest possible trial, and the trial does but issue in full evidence of its 
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sufficiency. The finished work of Christ derives from such death-beds an attestation 
to which it would seem vain to think of adding any strength. And if, when Christ 
sees ‘‘ of the travail of his soul,” he is said to be “ satisfied,” why should we not suppose 
that the Father has ineffable delight in receiving the proofs that this ‘travail of the 
soul”? overmastered eyen death? This helps to explain the text. This shows how 
death, when allottedto a saint, may be precious orvaluable to God, and how, therefore, it 
may be regarded as a gift—a choice thing, reserved for and bestowed on His beloved. 

Oh! the higher orders of intelligence witness the sufficiency of redemption; evil 
angels flee away baffled and defeated ; they could not make the Gospel too feeble for its 
work, in the worst hour even of human weakness and agony; good angels depart re- 
joicing in the witness, that there is indeed an effectual provision for the final extirpation 
of eyil from the workmanship of God; and as the emancipated spirit soars away from 
flesh, there is exactly that kind of demonstration, only in immeasurably higher degree, 
of power, wisdom, and love of the Creator, that may be gathered from the costly and 
beneficent profusion of the material world. So that believing that what vindicates His 
attributes, illustrates His magnificence, and pours confusion on His enemies, must be 
counted valuable by a Being who proposes His own glory as the highest possible end— 
and if counted valuable, may be reserved as a donation from those whom he loves—I 
seem then to understand why death should be spoken of in the language employed 
in our text; and I am ready, remembering how much testimony there is to the worth of 
Christ’s work in the dissolution of the saints—I am ready to stand over the body from 
which the soul has just flown, and say, as it lies there in its slumber—“ Surely 
he giveth his beloved sleep.” 

But this has only opened up to you the first of our reasons—that derived from the 
proved sufficiency of the work of the Redeemer; and though we have shown you why 
death when it takes away a believer may be precious and valuable in the sight of God, 
we are aware that we may not thereby have exhibited death as a gift. It might bring 
glory to God, and, therefore, be of worth in His sight, and yet not be reckoned amongst 
those choice things which he bestowed on His beloved. But our second reason must 
go more distinctly to this point. You cannot combine the two, without attaching to 
death the character of a gift. St. Paul thus said to the Philippians—‘‘ Unto you it is 
given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Him, but also to suffer for His sake ; 
haying the same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear tobe inme.” Our second 
reason is derived from the security into which the saints are admitted by death. 
Undoubtedly the foreknowledge of God assures Him of the final condition of every 
individual. Seeing the end from the beginning, He has not to wait, as we ourselves 
must, till a believer has actually closed his earthly career, in order to the knowing 
whether he will “ hold fast to his profession,” and escape finally the snares which lie 
thickly in the path of salvation. This, as you well know is the case with ourselves. 
There is much said and written in regard of what is called assuRANCE ; and many seem 
to think it not only an attainable but even an indispensable thing, that they should have 
a firm conviction of their election unto life. God forbid that we should lower the privi- 
leges of the Christian, or fail to assign to the provisions of the Gospel, the fulness and 
freshness which are undoubtedly theirs; but let us be cautious in alleging scriptural 
grounds on which a man can be thoroughly certain of his final salvation. If we were 
even to admit, in all its breadth, the doctrine of personat ELECTION—the doctrine that 
certain individuals have, from all eternity, been set apart by an irreversible decree for 
heavenly happiness, still the question arises, How is any man infallibly to know himself 
one of these elect ? He may have good hope, founded on evidences which he finds within 
himself; but my brethren, whilst there is sin, it is difficult to understand how there can 
becertainty. The man may fall away, and does it not seem to sayour of presumption 
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to say, that though he may fall away, he may be sure that. God’s grace will again lead 
him to repentance, and again bestow upon him remission ? It is very touching—it is 
more than touching—I almost tremble to repeat it—the prayer which the Church directs 
to be uttered at the grave whilst the corpse is made ready to be laid in the earth—‘‘ O 
Lord, most holy ; O God, most mighty; O holy and merciful Saviour, thou most worthy 
judge eternal, suffer us not at our last hour, for any pains of death to fall from Thee!” 
The church evidently contemplates the possibility of our falling away, even in the final 
struggle, though we have given for years all diligence to ‘‘ make our calling and election 
sure.” The church supposes that we may fail at the last, and miss heaven whilst almost 
on the threshold. And certainly, though so ample was the expiation effected by our 
blessed Redeemer, that we may have a humble reliance on the mercy of God—a meek 
confidence, that if, according to the direction of St. Paul, we “pass the time of our so- 
journing here in fear,” struggling with evil, and mortifying our corrupt nature, we shall 
find forgiveness and acceptance at the last, through the virtues of that blood once shed 
upon Calvary; still it is not easy to see how we can have any such outward and visible 
acquittal as must put forgiveness beyond doubt, and acceptance beyond risk. And it is in 
thorough harmony with the supposition of our being all our life long in danger of losing 
the soul, that death should be represented as a“‘ gift which God bestows on His beloved.” 
“* Having fought the good fight,” and ‘‘ kept the faith’ dying as well as living, the 
righteous are henceforward placed beyond the reach of danger. Nothing can put their 
salvation in peril. If they be not crowned till the morning of the resurrection, a crown 
is laid up for them where “ no thief can rifle and no moth corrupt.” Therefore is death 
“a gift to them from the Lord.” You might have thought that it would have been their 
life which was declared ‘‘ precious ;” for what are they but the army of the Lord? Are 
they not those who maintain His cause againsta wicked and rebellious generation ? And 
when withdrawn from earth, are they not comparatively withdrawn from all opportunity 
of “witnessing for the truth,” and upholding Christ’s kingdom against the powers of 
darkness ? Oh, it does but show more clearly, how much of danger surrounds the saints 
during their sojourning below, that their death should be spoken of as a choice gift from 
God, notwithstanding that it interrupts their usefulness, removes them from the scene 
where alone they can wage war with the enemies of God. Was death a gift in the case 
of St. Paul, though his death was as when a standard-bearer fainted, and there may 
have arisen none since to take up his mantle as a champion of Christ ? Then if so, 
does not the very preciousness of his death, having been God’s gift, give additional 
meaning and emphasis to the apostle’s own words :—‘‘I keep under my body, and bring 
it unto subjection : lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway ?’’ The death is a precious gift because the life is perilous; and 
God bestows a benefit on his people when he gathers them into the separate state, 
because then they can be no more tempted to the forsaking His law, no more exposed 
to the assaults of the evil one, no more challenged to a battle, in which, if victory be 
glorious, there is all the risk of a shameful defeat. And though it may seem to you, 
that the usefulness of life must after all detract from the preciousness of death, so that 
you can hardly see how that is to be thought of great worth which transplants the 
believer from activity to quietude, from the maintenance of God’s cause to the deep re- 
cesses of the separate state, yet reflect for a momont on the power of a saint’s death, and 
you may believe that, even asa weapon against the unrighteous, death must be precious. 
It was in dying that Christ conquered. What was so precious as His death, forasmuch as 
through death He destroyed ‘ him that had the power of death, that is the devil?” It 
is in dying that saints often achieve their greatest victory, or do most for the cause of 
God and His truth. There is a power in their memory which makes them survive 
dissolution. Stars whilst they lived, but stars which shone only in a contracted sphere, 
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death does but translate them to the firmament, that they may be seen of the whole 
world, and shed lustre far and near. The death of the righteous is often effectual in con~ 
vincing those who were not moved by their life. The piety which can smile at the grim 
tyrant, more persuades men of its worth, and more urges to imitation, than piety under 
lesser trial and demonstration; as it was not in the pulpit, nor in thestudy, butat thestake, 
that martyrs lighted the candle which still sheds over nations so rich an illumination. 
Let us not then speak of death, as necessarily the termination of usefulness. It may 
often be only that-which carries usefulness to its height, and gives it perpetuity. So that, 
under every point of view, there is ample material for the vindication of our text. 
Exposed to a thousand dangers whilst they live—* fightings without and fears within” 
—tempted by “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” the people of God, the beloved of 
God, are in continual peril of dishonouring their profession, and falling from their 
allegiance. They will not be thoroughly safe, utterly beyond the reach of the enemy, 
till they have thrown off the burden of the flesh, and passed into that state ‘“‘ where the 
weary are at rest.’’ And they need not cease to be active for God, through the being 
thus gathered to “ the great cloud of witnesses,” and being dead, they may yet speak. 
Having put off their armour, they may still bein the field, their example remaining to 
incite others to constancy, their memory descending to lead on successors in the cham- 
pionship of truth. Housed, then, by death, so that everlasting happiness is made theirs 
beyond every possible contingency ; removed from a scene where they were hourly in 
danger of dishonouring and denying God, to one where they are certain to love Him and 
adore Him without the slightest interruption, the dissolution moreover of this framework 
of flesh being often but a process through which righteousness takes a higher stand in 
the witnessing for the gospel, and in the advancement of the kingdom of Christ—oh, 
tell me, what can better describe to you death than the language employed in our text P 
Stand, if you will, by the expiring saint, lament as you may at first be disposed, that 
one so excellent, so useful, should be withdrawn from a scene where he has done so much, 
but where so much still remains to be done, but when you think of the safety and the 
peace of the separate state—no evil heart to wrestle with, no corrupt inclination to 
draw aside from God, no sorrow, no toil, no danger—ay! and when you remember 
that ‘ the memory of the just is blessed’? — indeed, indeed I can forgive you 
weeping over the dead; but you cannot hesitate to regard death as coming from a 
most gracious Benefactor; and as you close the eyes of the departing Christian, you 
will gently breathe the beautiful words—‘ Surely He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
There is still another and interesting point of view, though we can only glance at it, 
under which to consider these words. We have every reason to believe from Scripture, 
that man was originally created with a body that was not liable to pain and decay, but 
that, when he had transgressed, the elements of dissolution were woven into his con- 
stitution, so that henceforward he was accessible to the inroads of sickness, and doomed, 
sooner or later, to undergo death. We do not say that other animals would not have 
died had there been no sin ; for though it may be popular, it is not the Scriptural opinion 
that death would not have entered the world except as a consequence on human trans- 
gression, There is hardly any fact which seems more clear than this—that death was 
on the earth long before man; for there are continually found, as you must know, the 
bones of animals which must haye lived and died at an immeasurably moreremote period 
than is assigned to the creationof Adam. Animals would in all probability have died, 
even as forests might have shed their leaves, had this earth remained unsullied by the 
entrance of evil; but men would have known no such change as they are now doomed 
to undergo : if not inherently immortal or exempt from possibility of decay, we may 
believe that, after a certain period of probation, their bodies would have been made 
incorruptible, fashioned into the glorious bodies which we are taught to look for at the 
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resurrection of the just. It is evident that though our blessed Redeemer was free from 
all sin, whether original or actual, the body which He had during the days of His 
humiliation was widely different from that which He assumed when He was transfigured 
on the mount, or from that in which He rose from the dead. Hence, we may conclude 
that the body of Adam would have experienced a great transformation when the time 
had arrived for its being finally endowed with immortality. We are not, therefore, to 
regard death as a complete interruption of the Creator’s purposes and plans ; just as 
though man had been created as he would always have remained, supposing him to have 
kept his Maker’s commands. As man may now be changed without dying—for this, we 
are assured, will happen unto such as shall be found alive at the second coming of Christ 
—Ss0, in all probability, would men have been changed without dying, had they retained 
their allegiance; changed, not from a sinful body to a holy, seeing there would have 
been no sinfulness to eradicate, but from a material body to a spiritual, that they might 
have been fitted for converse with higher orders of intelligence. And therefore, death 
has come in, not altogether as something new and unthought of inthe divine arrange- 
ments, butas a violent, fearful, and penal substitution for what would otherwise have 
been gentle and glorious—a breaking up, in order to the rebuilding of our tabernacle, 
in place of its immediate refinement into a celestial habitation. This may help to 
illustrate or explain the words of our text. 

The apostacy of man could not have been unthought of or unprovided for, when God 
created man. God, we must believe, formed man on the supposition that he would fall. 
His foreknowledge assured him of the fall; and He would doubtless have respect to so 
tremendous an event, in all that He ordered and appointed for our race. And when He 
saw them doomed to death in all its darkness and dishonour, He yet wrought that death 
should interfere with none of His purposes of love towards such as would yield obedience 
to His will; He formed them such that, if unfallen, they would have had a change to 
undergo, and He arranged that, when fallen, through death should that change be 
effected. Thus, from the first, were God’s dealings with the sinful tempered with mercy. 
When allowing, in just judgment, the fearful tyrant to enter and lay waste this creation, 
He yet tied him down to the doing for His elect people, what in any case would have 
been done, though by a different process; and whilst angels might have been saying, 
“‘ How terribly is death deranging and dislocating the gracious designs of God towards 
men!” death might have been declared actually valuable to God, as a means through 
which, notwithstanding human sinfulness, the grand appointed change might pass upon 
the body ; yea, even then might death have been regarded as a thing reserved by God, 
to be sent on a mission of kindness to those who should hereafter believe on His Son. 
When Abel died—died the strange wild death of the murdered—creation stood aghast at 
the fearful spectacle ; blood crying from the ground as with a dire and ominous shriek ;_ 
and yet there might still have been breathed the soft and gentle utterance—“ Surely He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” 

There are some obyious and consolatory inferences from these words, with the drawing 
of which we must conclude our discourse. What a difference is there between God’s 
and man’s estimate of one and the same thing. With what regret, what antipathy, do 
we look on the death even of the righteous, as though we could find nothing in it but 
cause of humiliation, or motives for mourning. Yet when God refers to death, it is in 
terms such as these—‘‘ Surely I give my beloved sleep.” Death, then, must be 
referred to very different standards, or measured by very different rules. Let us at 
least feel satisfied, that God’s estimate must be the correct. Let us believe, where 
even we cannot discern the reasons, that when a righteous man dies, his death is on the 
whole a good or an advantage. It could not be a gift—a gift from God to His beloved 
—were itnot, when sent, better than life; and we ought therefore never to talk of the 
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untimely or premature death of the righteous. They never die till they have reached 
the time at which their death will be preciousto God. O wondrous honour! (why should 
it move our tears ?) to depart out of life, just when that departure is actually valuable, 
in the eyes of Him who gave them being—when He determines that they shall be with 
Him for His own glory, as well as their profit. There may be every circumstance of 
indignity round the death of a believer; he may be expiring in a hovel, with scarce a 
friend near him to receive his lastsigh; but think of bis death, as sent as a “ gift to 
God’s beloved,” as actually precious in the eyes of the Lord of the whole earth, and 
how does all that is degrading and dreary vanish away. There is then, a solemnity, a 
grandeur, a sublimity, round the act of dissolution. The failing and deserted man 
assumes a position which kings and nobles might envy. I know not whether angels 
are about to convey, in glorious procession, his spirit to the separate state; but I know 
assuredly that God, the giver of the sleep, is looking down on his departure from earth, 
as an event important to Himself—Himself, though all agencies are at His disposal, 
and He has but to will and the movement is felt throughout the material and the 
spiritual universe. And if the death of the saint is precious in the sight of the Lord, 
who has sent it as a ‘‘ gift to His beloved,” can we not believe that every circumstance 
of the death will be wisely and graciously ordered—that it will occur at the best moment, 
through the best means, and with the least of attendant evil, that can answer the great 
end proposed? We haye no reason to fear rough sides in God’s gifts to His beloved. 
As when Christ is described as having “the keys of death,” so when death is described 
as ‘‘sleep which is the gift of God,” the description seems almost to imply, that the 
divine Being Himself is engaged with the freeing of the soul from the body. 

It is not ‘‘ He senprru His beloved sleep,” which might be true whilst God Himself 
remained at a distance; it is ‘* He aivern His beloved sleep;” as though God Himself 
brought the sleep, and laid it on the eyes of the weary Christian warrior. And if 
God Himself have to do with the dissolution, can we not trust Him that He will 
loosen gently the silver cord, and use all kindness and tenderness in “ taking down 
the earthly house of this tabernacle?’’ I know not more comforting words than 
those of our text, whether for the being uttered in the sick-rooms of the righteous, or 
breathed over their graves. They might almost take the pain from disease, as they 
certainly do the dishonour from death. What is bestowed by God as a ‘ gift on His 
beloved,” will assuredly occupy His care, His watchfulness, His solicitude; and I 
conclude, therefore, that He is present, in some special and extraordinary sense, when 
the righteous lie dying; ay, and that He sets His seal, and plants His guardianship 
where the righteous lie dead. ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?” Let the saint be but constant in his profession of godliness, and his last 
hours shall be those in which Deity Himself shall stand almost visibly at his side, 
and his last resting-place that which He shall shadow with His wings. Sickness 
may be protracted and distressing; ‘“‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
may be plaintively breathed over the unconscious dead; but nothing in all this 
lengthened struggle, nothing in all this apparent defeat, can harm the righteous 
man—nay, nothing can be other than for his present good and his eternal glory, 
seeing that death with all its accompaniments is but joy—God’s gift to His beloved. 
Dry your tears, ye that stand around the bed of the dying believer—the parting 
moment is almost at hand—a cold damp is on the forehead—the eye is fixed—the 
pulse too feeble to be felt—are you staggered at such a spectacle ? Nay! let faith do 
its part. The chamber is crowded with glorious forms; angels are waiting there to 
take charge of the disembodied soul; a hand gentler than any human is closing those 
eyes; and a voice sweeter than any human is whispering—“ Surely the Lord giveth 
His beloved sleep.” 
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«Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.””—Psalm cxxxix. 23, 24. 


Tuere are few duties of greater importance than that of self-examination ; 
for every man may be called a mystery to himself, and unless he search with 
extraordinary diligence he may easily remain an undiscovered territory, and 
die in a great degree ignorant of the little world that lieth within. It is 
so very easy to hide ourselves from ourselves, nay, it is often so much for 
our present comfort to effect such concealment, that it is nothing wonderful, 
though unspeakably perilous, that there should be no lack of the most 
finished of all hypocrisies, that by which the hypocrite imposes on himself. 
There is many a man who can scarcely be said to havea suspicion as to 
what his real character is, so well has he contrived to varnish its deformed 
parts or keep them out of sight. You may remember how strikingly this is 
put in our Lord’s address to the church of the Laodiceans—“ Thou sayest, I 
amrich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 
If this be so, men and brethren—if most professing Christians imagine them- 
selves all that they should be whilst they are at the very lowest point of 
spiritual destitution, then indeed of all duties none can be more important 
than that of self-examination. His own heart should be every man’s great 
study ; that he may see that he deceive not himself as to his acceptance with 
God, and thus leave his mistake to be found out when too late to be 
repaired. And not only is the duty of self-examination one of vast import- 
ance, it is one of immense difficulty, for we so naturally flatter ourselves 
that all is right, while much is wrong; we are so disposed to put a favour- 
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able construction on our own motives and actions, we are so tender of our 
own faults, and so fearful of probing to the quick, that often when we ex- 
amine ourselves fully and fairly we shall probably have left many of the 
worst parts untouched, and have pronounced a wrong decision upon our- 
selves. Indeed, (and this we may suppose to have been David’s feeling when 
he uttered the prayer of the text,) we are quite incompetent of ourselves to 
the examining ourselves, and we shall never get below the surface of the 
heart, if not assisted from above in penetrating its recesses ; and it is only 
so far as the moral eyesight is purged and penetrated by God that we can 
behold ourselves in our genuine colours. 

But we shall have to recur to these several points as we pursue the trains 
of thought that will naturally be opened by our text; at present it will 
suffice to have reminded you of the importance and the difficulty of the 
duty which ought not to be so much occasionally attempted as continually 
performed. This is one of those things in which, as in matters of business, 
it is most dangerous to get into arrears, A day should not pass without 
close scrutiny of what we have been throughout that day. If we defer scrutiny 
till to-morrow our faults will be sure to seem diminished by the distance ; 
whilst in sitting in judgment on the errors of yesterday we shall almost 
unavoidably lose sight of the errors of to-day. And we may assure the 
young that they cannot form amore profitable habit than that of bringing 
their daily conduct to the tribunal of conscience, so that the last thing before 
they close their eyes in sleep may be to inquire as to what they have done 
which they ought not to have done, and what left undone which they ought 
to have done. ‘The mere consciousness that they are to hold this review will 
rapidly come to exert great influence throughout the day ; they will be more 
circumspect, more watchful of actions, and thoughts, and words ; more fear- 
ful of wrong compliances and doubtful indulgences, when they know that 
they are to appear before themselves a few hours hence, and to be tried by 
the tests which God’s word presents. 

Let us now proceed to the topics of discourse more particularly suggested 
by the text. That text is a prayer, and it indicates, as we think, three great 
facts in regard to the suppliant; the first, that David thoroughly wished to 
become acquainted with himself; the second, that he felt conscious that God 
could see through all disguises ; and the third, that he desired to discover, 
in order that by Divine help he might correct whatsoever was wrong in 
his conduct. 

I. Now, the first inference which we draw from our text, when considered 
as indicating the feelings of the petitioner is, that he was thoroughly honest, 
that it was really his wish to become acquainted with his heart. And is 
there, you may say, anything rare or remarkable in this? Indeed, we think 
there is. It would need, we believe, a very high degree of piety to be able 
to put up with sincerity the prayers of our text. For, will you tell me that 
it does not often happen, that even whilst men are carrying on a process of 
self-examination there is a secret wish to remain ignorant of certain points, 
a desire not to be proved wrong when interest and inclination combine in 
demanding an opposite verdict? To be candid in this matter, you will 
have to confess that there are pursuits which you are so loth to abandon, 
pleasures which you are so resolved, if possible, to keep, that you try to 
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you to abandon what you would like to retain. In searching into your- 
selves, you know where the tender points are, and those points you will be 
apt to avoid, so as not to put yourselves to pain, nor make it evident how 
you need the caustic and the knife. Indeed we may be sure that we state 
nothing but what experience will prove, when we declare it a high attain- 
ment in religion to be ready to know how bad we are. If we put out of 
sight worldly interests which may be endangered by discovering error or un- 
lawfulness where we have hitherto felt safe, there is something so humili- 
ating in a sense of our own corruption, so disheartening in finding ourselves 
worse than we supposed, that we instinctively shrink from a revelation of the 
heart, and could desire, if we dared, to let the veil rest on many of its 
deformities. Not to be afraid to know the worst of ourselves, yea, to be 
sincerely desirous to know the worst of ourselves, this, be ye sure, is no 
mean attainment ; rather it is the characteristic of great progress in godliness. 
And this had evidently been reached by the Psalmist, for he pleads very 
earnestly with God that he would leave no recess of his spirit unexplored, 
that he would bring the heart and all its thoughts, the life and all its 
ways under a most searching examination, so that no form and no degree of 
evil might fail to be detected. But we say, the man who could do this with- 
out the least secret reservation, without a tacit wish that he might not 
obtain precisely what he asked, or a hope that here and there the scrutiny 
might be lax so as to allow some favourite things to remain in their conceal- 
ment, that man has gone far in religion. It is a searching question—* Are 
we willing to be searched ?” 

Nay, and it is worthy of remark that it is to God, who abhors iniquity and 
hates the least sin with immeasurable hatred, that the Psalmist desires to lay 
bare his heart. We naturally shrink from discovering our faults to those 
whom we reverence and love; they might lower us in their esteem, and we 
would therefore, if we could, conceal them from observation. But of all 
beings in the universe there is none whose favour is of such worth to us as 
the favour of God, and none whose abhorence of evil is so vehement and un- 
qualified. Where, then, is the being to whom we can be naturally less 
willing to expose our corruption, or from whom if we could, we should be 
more solicitous to hide secret faults? And yet it was God to whom David 
addressed the prayer of our text. Ah, there is in this no ordinary proof of 
genuine religion ; therefore we give it you as a test by'which to try your 
own spiritual state. Can you in honesty and with fervour offer up the peti- 
tion before us? It is possible that there may be desire for knowledge in all 
its branches except that branch to which this petition refers. There is no 
knowledge but knowledge of one’s self the acquisition of which is humiliating. 
In general, a man feels he gains importance and power in gaining knowledge, 
and he is elated with each addition to his store. But knowledge of one’s 
own heart is depressing and debasing. A man goes down in his own estimate 
in proportion as it is obtained. There is a vast difference, therefore, be- 
tween desiring this knowledge, and desiring any other knowledge. I might 
pray for acquaintance with God; it is a sublime and a glorious thing. The 
natural man can long for revelations of the Being who, having never begun, 
shall never cease to be ; who inhabits alike eternity and infinity, and who, 
though everywhere invisible, is everywhere putting forth demonstrations of 
his presence. Or I might pray for acquaintance with the = of 
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redemption ; I might desire to know more of that stupendous arrangement 
which having been conceived in the past eternity, tasks the future in which 
to develope all its wonders ; and I need not be in the least spiritually-minded 
in order to any longing for such knowledge as this. I may have no sense of 
the evil of sin, no awe of God, no aspirations after holiness, and neverthe- 
less be intensely desirous as the philosopher who would explore the secret 
things of nature to be better informed upon points in which probably the 
whole universe has interest. Therefore, you are not to regard it as neces- 
sarily any proof of a religious state of mind that you can feel an ardent wish 
for greater knowledge of God; so that when the bright landscape is before 
you with its varied magnificence, or the firmament dazzles you with its mul- 
titude of worlds, or the dealings of providence amaze and perplex you by 
their vastness or intricacy, youcan pour forth a hearty supplication for a 
fuller acquaintance with the Creator who reared all the splendours, and the 
moral governor who directs all the mechanism. And neither are you to 
think it conclusive, as to the genuineness of your piety, that you can take 
delight in the study of Scripture; that as you meet with sublime announce- 
ments, which with all your strivings you cannot overtake, and find dark inti- 
mation of truths which it would be noble to survey without a cloud, you can 
feel the soul gather itself into a petition that the Spirit of the Most High 
would enlighten the understanding and strengthen every faculty. But are 
you desirous of knowing how vile you are, how far gone from righteous- 
ness, how capable of committing the greatest sins were it not for God’s 
preventing grace, how many folds of iniquity there are yet undiscovered 
within you? Is it your hearty wish to get at the very bottom of your cor- 
ruptions, so that you would willingly be led from the gorgeous scenes in 
which even the natural man can glow with something of devotional feeling, 
and enter those secret chambers of imagery which lie within yourselves, and 
which are crowded with fouler things than met the view of the astonish- 
ed prophet when God laid open to him the abominations of Jerusalem. 
Ah! be not hasty in answering these questions. Iam not asking whether 
you can assent to the public ministrations of the Gospel, however experi- 
mental those ministrations may be. I know too well that you may evade all 
the points of the discourse, and while you are interested by its statements, 
and perhaps carried away by its urgency, be quite unaware of the force with 
which it applies to your own case, and the verdict which it passes on your 
own conduct. But Iask as to what passes on your retirement, when there 
is nothing external to give excitement to religion, but when alone with God 
you know that your own hearts sit in judgment on yourselves. Is there 
then no shrinking from the glass of the word? Is there then no endeavour 
to varnish over character, or to turn away the eye from the more suspicious 
parts? Or is there rather a holy boldness when going down into yourselves- 
as though you would not if you could leave a corner unexplored, and dreaded 
nothing so much as the remaining ignorant of your moral condition? What! 
ye who are acquainted with this great city, did ye never hear of men in trade 
afraid of looking their affairs in the face, secretly suspicious of their being 
deranged and involved, but wanting the courage to go into the inquiry, and 
so slurring over matters, or patching up appearances, till ruin has been in- 
evitable, and they have found themselves utter bankrupts? May it not be thus 
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book of the life, and the balance sheet of the conscience, be only cursorily 
looked at, because ye have a misgiving that the more accurate study 
would only make you more uneasy? This-is the high road to spiritual bank- 
ruptcy ; hundreds are lost because liking to remain ignorant of the real 
state of their souls, or remiss in applying to God, who can alone lay bare all the 
danger and all the disorder. Be ye very watchful agaiust this. A reluctance 
to know yourselves is of all obstructions the strongest to the knowing of 
yourselves, and, therefore, of all perils the greatest to the destroying 
yourselves. So that if it mark a high piety unfeignedly to use the prayer of 
our text, it is a height towards which you should be always on the advance. 
Oh! let us pray at least that we may be able to pray—* Search me, O God, 
and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts.” 

Il. But hitherto we have considered our text only as proving that the 
Psalmist thoroughly wished to become acquainted with himself. Let us 
consider, in the second place, the persuasion of David that God could see 
through all disguises. There is in the prayer now under review a distinct 
recognition of the Divine Omniscience—a confession that the recesses of the 
heart are open unto God, though without his assistance not penetrable by 
ourselves. What a striking challenge is that which God addresses by the 
mouth of his servant Jeremiah, when he is said to appropriate to himself 
the knowing of the human heart, and to defy any creature to investigate its 
depths—* The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; 
who can know it?’ There is first given, you see, a most severe description 
of the heart, and then every order of finite being is summoned to come and 
try whether it can invalidate the description and quite fathom the heart. 
The thing is given up as hopeless; the heart is left an unsolved mystery by 
“angel, and principality, and power,” then the Omniscient himself, as though 
it fitted him to interfere when created intelligences altogether failed, brings 
the hitherto inscrutable under his own glance, and solemnly pronounces, “I, 
the Lord, search the heart.”’ I know not what there may bein creation, which 
is hidden from lofty beings ; they may pass, for aught I can tell, from star 
to star; the caverns of the deep may be open to them; there may be no 
barrier to their entering solid rock, and none to their traversing unlimited 
space; but in my own breast lies a world which is beyond their scrutiny ; 
and man in his depravity bafiles the intelligence which may perhaps master 
the universe in its wonderfulness. Oh! there would be something fine in 
this, if it were not our wickedness which makes us unsearchable! To bea 
problem to the angel and the archangel, to whom perhaps the only other 
problem is God, this would stamp a vast dignity upon man, if it were any 
other cause that rendered him mysterious. That there should be but two 
inscrutables, and that man should be one—this, indeed, seems like a testi- 
mony to the majesty of our being; and it might be, if we were not un- 
searchable only because corrupt, a testimony more decisive than angels could 
give by doing homage, or worlds by acting as ministering spirits. But it 
would seem that the heart thus baffles the penetration of every other being 
but God, simply on account of its depravity ; and, accordingly, as you per- 
ceive, it is altogether on the deceitfulness of the heart, and its desperate 
wickedness that the challenge is made to turn, as though there were nothing 
but these causes or these properties to defy finite knowledge. This is a 
very affecting consideration—that it is only in its corrupt state _ as a re- 
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sult of its corruption that the heart is inscrutable to every being but the 
Infinite. Angels might perhaps have seen into the very bottom of the waters 
whilst yet in their first clearness, but when guilt had thrown in the mire, 
there was but one eye, and that the eye of Omniscience, which could pierce 
the darkened depths. 

But are we all conscious of this? We make a general confession of 
human depravity ; but are we wont to estimate it by such a measure as is 
assigned to it in the Bible? You observe, that it was after a most sublime 
confession of God’s Omniscience and Omnipresence that David poured forth 
his soul in the petition of the text. He had supposed himself mounting to 
heaven, and then descending to hell, “taking the wings of the morning,” 
and rushing through infinite space; and he had acknowledged that at every 
step of the enormous travel he must have God at his side, observing most 
accurately every thought of his heart, and every motion of his will. Then 
it is fresh from this majestic meditation he bows himself down and be- 
seeches the Almighty to search and try him. He had just certified himself, 
as it were, that nothing could be hid from God, and then he asks God to 
read his spirit as though God were thus proved the only being that could. 
Oh! here was a deep sense of his depravity. David felt that his heart was 
so corrupt that there was but one being who could look it through and scan 
all its depths ; and that the Being, who by virtue of his presence in every 
crowd, and in every solitude, and in every world, and in every atom, must 
necessarily be privy to all secrets, and observant of all motions, and cogni- 
zant of all circumstances. It is hard to say which most to admire; the 
Psalmist’s sense of the searching power of God’s scrutiny, or his conviction 
that such a power was needed to the examining his heart. No man ever 
expressed in sublimer terms the might of God’s glance ; and this makes only 
more remarkable his conviction that this glance alone could look through 
himself. Do you share this conviction? If you do, then it is clear you can 
answer God’s challenge; and the mighty question, “who can know it ?? 
which may be said to have been going the round of the universe, without 
finding a creature ready to undertake its solution, has found in you a re- 
spondent, so that a finite intellect may fathom the mystery of the heart. 
And, therefore it is clear, clear on the authority of God himself, that a man 
who can think that he has discovered how bad he naturally is, has yet to 
take some of the earliest lessons as to the depravity of our nature. The 
grossest ignorance of ourselves is shown in the supposed thorough know- 
ledge of ourselves ; and we would not have any of you satisfied with what 
he is, until, like David, he can feel himself inscrutable, except to him from 
whom nothing possibly can be hid. 

Oh! we would have a man give himself to solemn musings on the Om- 
niscience of God. Wonderful being! whose eye takes inthe whole range 
of immensity, and nevertheless is fixed intently upon every individual, just as 
though he were alone in the universe. There is not the world, with all the inter- 
minable throng which the telescope marshalls that is not passing under the 
inspection of this Being; there is not the tiny insect in all the peopled space 
into which the microscope converts a single atom which has not engaged his 
observation. What an intelligence is here, what a scrutiny, what a comprehen- 
sion, what a penetration ! And when a man has wrought himself into admira- 
tion and amazement at the all-searching glance of God, then is the time to 
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try and test his persuasion of his own depravity and corruption. Does he 
feel the depravity or corruption to be such that only this all-searching glance 
—that nothing of less power than this all-searching glance can determine its 
extent and pierce its depths? Ah, can he, after meditating on the wonders 
of an eye, to which the darkness and the light are both alike, which can ob- 
serve at the same moment what is passing on every spot of unlimited space, 
which gathers equally within its vision, past, present, and future, so that 
eternity as well as immensity submits to its empire—can he, we say, feel 
that here is the exact organ which is requisite for the scrutiny of himself— 
that there are such complicated folds in his heart, such intricacies and such 
windings that any other organ must fail in the attempt at examination? Can 
he, in short, when his mind is most confounded by the omniscience of God, 
act as if he had at length discovered what alone can discover him to himself, 
and fall prostrate with the Psalmist, and exclaim, as one whose case is far 
beyond the reach of finite power—* Search me, O God, and know me; try 
me, and know my thoughts.” 

III. But, in the last place, David desired to discover in order that he 
might, by Divine help, correct what was wrong in his conduct. You see 
very clearly, from the general tone of our text, and more particularly from 
the expression, “See if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting,” that David was really anxious to be set right, that he was 
not quieting conscience with a formal prayer for illumination, which, per- 
haps, secretly he did not wish to have answered, but that he sincerely felt 
himself liable to err, and as sincerely desired to be guided by God even 
though it might be to the eutting off a right hand or the plucking out a right 
eye. He had corrected what he had seen wrong in his conduct, but this does 
not satisfy him ; he knew there might be things displeasing to God, though 
unobserved by himself, and therefore he prayed, “See if there be any wicked 
way in me.” But to what a holiness must David have attained ere he could 
need, if we may so speak, Divine scrutiny, in order to his being informed of 
errors and defects! Is there one of us who can say that he has corrected his 
conduct up to the measure of his knowledge, and that now he must wait 
the being better informed before he can do more towards improving his 
life? Ido not know how to define a higher point in religious attainment 
than supposing a man warranted in offering up the prayer of our text. I 
call upon you to be cautious in using this prayer. It is easy to mock God, 
by asking him to search you whilst you have made but little effort to search 
yourselves, and perhaps still less to act upon the result of the scrutiny. What 
hast thou to do with entreating God to see whether there be any wicked way in 
thee, man of business, who art so engrossed with trade that thou canst hardly 
collect thy thoughts for devotional exercises? There is no need of the Divine 
penetration ; the eye of every one around thee, thine own eye, if thou 
wouldst but open it, can discover that thou art more entangled with earthly 
things than any mortal ever should be. Set thyself, then, to loosing the 
cords before thou dost presume to ask for the searching glance of the Om- 
niscient. And what hast thou to do with the prayer, wavering professor, 
who art halting between two opinions—now making concession to the world, 
and then solemn resolution against it? Is there not keenness enough in thine 
own conscience to detect the instability? Ah! set thyself to being stedfast 
in religion, before thou dost ask the being examined by God. Christians in 
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whom there are palpable inconsistencies, whose tempers are but half dis- 
ciplined, who are harsh and fretful in their. families, or ostentatious in their 
charities, or discontented in their circumstances, what have they to do with 
the prayer our text? Are they in want of the glasses or the microscopes of 
Deity? Will no instrument of less power search out their failings? They 
have need to pray to God to enable them to correct what is wrong ; but they 
are yet a long way from the point at which they will have need to pray to God 
to enable them to discover what is wrong. Let it be diligently remembered 
that it is by using the grace of God that we may hope, according to a known 
rule in the dealings of God, to obtain a larger measure. If I would make way 
in knowing myself, I must endeavour to amend my faults as fast as I dis- 
cover my faults. What has a seaman to do with asking to be taught where 
lie other shoals and rocks, while he is letting his ship drift among those 
which are already noted in his chart?) Know, men and brethren, that the 
process of self-correction must keep pace with the process of self-examina- 
tion. Act up to what you know, and then ask and hope to know more. 
Show that you wish to know yourselves for the only purpose for which it is 
of any use to know yourselves—that of improving yourselves. Yes, better 
else to be ignorant, better to live ignorant, better to die ignorant. An un- 
detected fault may be visited with a “ few stripes,” a fault detected but not 
corrected must be visited with the “ many stripes.” You see, then, the clear 
path of duty, and therefore, also of safety. Set yourselves at once, to the 
altering, in the strength of that grace which is refused to none that seek it, 
what you already see to be wrong in your walk and conversation. This done 
—done honestly, done fearlessly, come to God to be examined, that you may 
learn, and learning, may forsake, what further wicked way there may yet 
be within you; thus shall you be led in the way everlasting—a way in which 
you will always be finding yourselves more sinful than you had expected, 
but in which, as fast as you discover corruption, you will bewail it and 
endeavour to subdue it—a way which will at last lead you to the immediate 
presence of God, “ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 
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‘‘T Jove them that love me; and those that seek me early shall find me.”—Proverss Viii. 17. 


I woutp not that the young amongst my hearers should pass this season of Lent, 
without receiving some word of exhortation more especially adapted to their cir- 
cumstances. My present sermon shall, therefore, in a great degree, be addressed 
to the young, but not in such measure as to pass by other classes. The text pre- 
sents, evidently, an appropriate topic. We shall not preface our discourse on 
these words with any examination as to who the speaker is by whom they are 
uttered. The general opinion of the Church has been, that it is Christ, the 
everlasting Son of the Father, who, under the personification of Divine Wisdom, 
speaks throughout this eighth chapter of the Book of Proverbs. We shall assume, 
without hesitation that it is a Person of the Godhead who here addresses the 
‘children of men ;’’ but our statement will not be affected by whether it be the 
first person or thesecond. We ought, however, to remark, since we have chosen the 
text on account mainly of its suitableness to the young, that there is only one 
word in the Hebrew which answers to the ‘‘secking early” which occurs in our 
translation. Possibly the version might be correct if it stood—‘* They that seek 
me shall find me;” and then you have the same truth expressed, but with less 
limit—no season being given as more favourable to “seeking” than another. 
Still, in the judgment of eminent critics, the single Hebrew word does not so 
much denote “seeking” in general, as ‘‘ seeking’ at the dawn or beginning of 
the day. Our translators would appear, therefore, to have been justified in 
adding the word ‘‘ early,” and thus not making the promise so general as to con- 
tradict, which it certainly then would, other portions of Scripture, For if it were 
unreservedly declared that those who seek God shall find him, we should have a 
difficulty in explaining passages which represent God as withdrawing himself from 
those who are only driven to inquire after him by some great emergency; and 
excuses might be framed for the determination of postponing to ‘‘a more con- 
venient season” the giving attention to the high duties of religion. We shall, 
therefore, consider that the word ‘early’ has been rightly understood, so that the 
promise in question belongs espetially to the young, to whom, as we haye said, 
it is now our wish more particularly to speak. 
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Let us begin, then, with the assertion—“ I love them that love me.” It might 
be. inferred from such words that man must love God, as a preliminary to, or 
condition of, God’s loving man. If none but those who love God are to be the 
objects of the love of God, you might argue that it is on man’s side that love first 
begins, and thus represent the love of God as itself an effect rather than a cause ; 
whereas, we are assured that the very reverse is the matter of fact, and that God’s 
loye to man must, in every case, precede man’s love to God—yea, must be, in 
some way or another, its chief producing cause. It is by the express asertion of 
St. John—“ We love him because he first loved us””—shown that had not God 
leyed-us as enemies—loyed us when there was nothing on earth but hostility 
towards himself—it is very evident that there would never have been the great 
scheme of redemption, for that scheme originated in God’s love to the world. 
The Seriptural account is—‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 
And neither is it only as the originating cause of our redemption that we may refer 
to Divine love as preceding all human, There is no natural power in man of 
loving God, and eyen when St. John gives God’s first loving us as the producing 
cause of our loving God, the saying is not to be interpreted as though manifestly 
Divine kindness awakened naturally in our hearts emotions of affection. Indeed 
you cannot be ignorant how commonly it is thought that God is too great—too 
far removed—to be an object of love. Those who would own all his goodness, 
as exhibited in a thousand ways in the visible creation, will yet represent him as to 
be reverenced, and to be feared, but will regard his being loved as a suggestion of 
presumption, or as belonging only to an unattainable piety. If you talk of what 
takes place between man and man, then there is confessedly a power in bestowing 
benefit and exhibiting kindness of producing attachment. It has passed into a 
proverb—* that love begets love,” and there are few who can feel indifferent to 
those who are manifesting towards them a watchful affection; and therefore the 
love of one may be given as the cause of the love of another, on the principle 
that the consciousness of being an object of regard has a direct tendency to the 
generating regard; so that, to speak of loving another because he first loved us, 
is only to assign a manifestation of good will as displayed by the power and exist- 
ence of good will. 

But there is an end of all those usual processes when the benevolent party— 
the party fraught with affection—is not man, but God. There is not one of you 
who can look abroad on the landscape, or consider the successions of scasons, or 
observe the abounding provision, for every living thing, without acknowledging 
the workings of infinite benevolence. We cannot recount the incidents of a single 
day without testifying to a gracious and ever-acting Providence. But, never- 
theless, is it yet true of any one of you, that he will love God just because every- 
thing around proves that God loves him ? It would seem as if all that suscepti- 
bility which is in vigorous play while a fellow-creature manifests kindness, were 
destroyed as soon as the Creator comes forward to load us with his benefits. There 
is no soaring of the emotions, no awakened sensibility; and if it be because God 
hath first loved us that we are to love God, the expression must be differently 
understood from when it is applied to the case of mere human attachment. The 
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truth is, that our love to God is nothing else but the reflection of God’s love to us— 
in no way an earthly production, but is heavenly every way—birth, nurture, end, 
and aim. God must first love us, so as not merely to surround us with mercies; 
not merely to make arrangements which render possible our salvation ; but so as 
to enter into our souls, and there re-impress his own image, producing what we 
naturally have not—a sense of his love by generating our love in return. As we 
breathe because ‘“‘ God hath breathed into us the breath of life,” we love because 
God hath kindled in us a flame of affection ; so that there can be no genuine love 
except as the result of a renewal of nature. When we love him it is because he 
“hath made us like unto himself ”—destroyed the native enmity, and implanted 
feelings which tend upward as their centre and their home. 

We are very anxious that you should rightly understand what produces the love 
of God, that you may not think to produce this love in yourselves without refer- 
ence to his converting and renovating grace. You cannot make yourselves love 
God; it 7s God alone who can make you love him. You must not suppose that a 
condition is given, that you are to perform in order to attract towards you God’s 
love ; it is only meant that those who yield to the affectionate solicitations which 
he is continually addressing to all—that they should open to him the heart at 
which he perpetually knocks, to become thereby objects of his peculiar regard, 
and be loved as children returned to his embrace. He lovés us indeed before we 
love him; and if there were not his love to originate in every sense ours, there 
is no human being who would ever feel towards him asasontoa father. But 
when we answer to his love, becoming new creatures through obeying the motions 
of his Spirit, and therefore having affections purified and sanctified, so that they 
fasten themselves once more on the infinite and invisible; then, as though he had 
not loved us before, so entire is the relationship into which we are brought, he 
speaks in the language of our text—‘‘ I love them that love me.” 

You are not to content yourselves with the fact that God loves you; you must 
see whether it be with the love of which those are the subjects who also love God ; 
though the love of which you are the subjects while you do not love God is indeed 
a wonderful love! Witness the broad canopy which it hath irradiated above you; 
witness the rich carpet which it hath spread on the earth; witness the death of 
the Redeemer; witness the ‘hope of immortality ;’—-yes, a wonderful love! but 
we will tell you in what most wonderful, according to the conceptions of such 
creatures as ourselyes—in that it can permit the misery—the everlasting misery 
of those on whom it has failed to excite love in return. Assuredly, this must not 
satisfy you. You must wish to be loved so as to be saved: such love it is which is 
promised in our text. And how is this to be attained? We cannot make ourselves 
love God. The fact is this—it is urged on us, whether as a duty or as an advan- 
tage, that we give him our hearts. Ah! let the young especially take heed how 
they argue the safety of doing nothing from what they hear as to their not having 
the power in themselves. I know that you cannot make yourselves love God; but 
you may think over the proofs of his love; you may do as you would towards a 
human parent if you felt that you were deficient in affection—recount the thousand 
acts of tenderness, of benefit, of indulgence which you have received, and reflect 


on your baseness, your ingratitude in not requiting such love with love, You are 
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just in the position with regard to your heavenly Father, in which a child would 
be with respect to his earthly, if he were removed out of his sight and placed 
amongst strangers to whom he were tempted to give all his heart. What could 
he do to preserve or xecover in himself true affection for his parent? Why, 
he might dwell on the many proofs of tenderness and unwearied love; he might 
recall the instructions which he had received, all eloquent of patient solicitude— 
the morning and the evening prayer—the smile on the father’s face when he did 
right, and the tear which was in the mother’s eye when he did wrong ; he might 
think on the parting scene and the parting blessing which was looked rather than 
spoken—so full were the hearts of his fond parents; and he might handle the 
little mementos of the home and the friends he had left—perhaps a portrait of 
his mother—perhaps a Bible inscribed by the father’s hand; and he might read 
again and again the letters which had followed him to a far off land, assuring 
him that many a fond thought was given to the absent, and commending him to 
that Providence which gathers alike all countries under its guardianship. There 
might be much the same process in regard of your heavenly Father. You may 
think of unnumbered blessings received at God’s hands. You may call to mind 
how he has watched over you, and borne with you, and laboured to bring you to 
himself, You may look at his picture as enamelled in the verdure, or outlined 
by the stars; you may-read his letters—letters written in the blood of his Son 
Jesus Christ, all assuring you of the tenderness of his love, and his longing for 
your everlasting forgiveness. We can believe that a child who carefully recalled, 
as we have described, the sweet images of home, would find affection towards his 
parents revived and invigorated; and though we do not say that your doing what 
we have mentioned with reference to God will make you love God, we can feel 
that you would thereby be putting yourselves into the way of receiving those in- 
fluences which can alone change the heart. It could hardly fail but that from 
thinking over the proofs of God's love—from observing and handling the me- 
mentoes of more than parental kindness with which you are surrounded, you 
would be led to reproach yourselves for your indifference towards God; and then 
you would be conscious of an impulse tg prayer—prayer which is the child’s letter 
to our Father which is in heaven; and, ah! if only followed by that contrition 
which would lead you to beseech God to take away that heart of stone and give 
that of flesh, you will not be far from the kingdom of heaven; you will not be 
far from being numbered with those who may draw comfort from these beautiful 
words—‘I love them that love me.” 

But we will now turn to the other clause of the text, which is yet more par- 
ticularly addressed to the young, or which intimates that theirs is the period of 
life in which God may successfully be sought—‘‘ Those that seek me early shaly 
find me.” We do not argue from this, that if God have not been sought early it 
isin vain to scek him at all. God may have been forgotten in youth and in 
manhood, and even old age may have come on the individual and found him still 
unmindful of his Maker; but yet we tell him that it is not impossible to find. 
But, nevertheless, the explicit promise is to them that seek God early ; and we 
may not, therefore, doubt that there are advantages to those who begin in their 
youth, which will always widely remove their case from that of others, who give 
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their first years to the world. It is not needful, however, to confine ourselves to 
the exhibiting this truth; it rather becomes us to array before the young the 
motives which should conspire to the urging them to immediate attention to ‘ the 
things which belong to their peace;’so that they may, if possible, be brought to 
the ‘* seeking God early,” and, therefore, to the “ finding’ him” according to his 
promise. And first we must notice the acknowledged, though practically for- 
gotten fact—that the life of the young is as uncertain as that of the old—that 
health and strength are no security against the speedy approach of death. God 
calls on you accordingly to seek him “‘early;” that is now. Why not after a 
little more forgetfulness ? after a little more time has been given to the amuse- 
ments of the world? Why ow? Because many of you have seen brothers or 
sisters taken away, whose prospects of life were at least as good as your own. 
Why now? Because all of you, if you will go into the churchyards and read the 
inscriptions on the tonrb-stones, may learn from the infant of a day to the veteran 
of a hundred years there is the same exposure to death; so that no age has ex- 
emption, just as no rank. And therefore, you are to seek God “ early ”—to seek 
him, that is, now. Now is the only moment of which you can be sure; and shall 
you not give the only moment of which you can be sure to the only work which it 
is indispensible you should perform. It is thus on the uncertainty of life that we 
ground our first argument in pressing on the young the importance of their 
acting on the precept which is conveyed in our text. And yet we almost despair 
of working upon them by any such argument. We cannot hide from ourselves 
that ‘ liability to death ’’ isso commonplace a topic, that it can hardly be so 
treated as to arrest man’s attention. Indeed it is commonplace! but because 
commonplace, important and awful. We must ply the young with the argument, 
whatever our fears that they will not be moved by the debate. We cannot be 
certain that you have another day to live. I have seen—every minister may 
have seen—young persons on the Sabbath full of health and strength, and before 
the next Sabbath they have been called on to die. Jf this may be, will you run 
the risk of dying without having sought God? Will you dare to take the chance 
of deferring attention to religion, when you know that it is eternity that is at 
stake, and that you are hazarding on a breath your everlasting portion? Oh! let 
not the shades of those who have died young hover around you in vain; let not 
the voices of the many who daily perish in their prime admonish you in vain; 
let not the tears of fathers and mothers following their children to the grave be 
poured forth in vain; you have no charter of exemption, no monopoly of life. 
The pining consumption—the fierce fever—the fatal accident—these have reaped 
yast harvests amongst those of your own age, and, still insatiable, are craving new 
victims. Therefore, be ye warned to do that at once which delay may prevent 
your doing at all. Be ye not guilty of the incalculable folly of thinking that 
there will be time enough when you are a little older to give heed to the salva- 
tion of the soul; for you may be already on the remotest borders of life, with 
only one step between yourselves and death. Oh! rather determine, in the 
strength of the living God, that you will instantly abjure the fascinations of ‘a 
world that lieth in wickedness ;” that you will devote yourselves more to the study 
of the scriptures and the practice of Christian duties; for there is a summons 
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from the churchyards crowded with the young—from the heaven that is above, 
which is gathering to its bosom many who haye not numbered more years than 
yourself, and from the hell which is beneath, whose torments have overtaken 
many who seemed as secure as you of length of days; and the summons urges 
you to seek God at once; this summons is but the echo of our text— Those that 
seek me early shall find me.” 

But it would be a great mistake for you to think that immediate attention to 
religion is desirable only because life is uncertain. If youfcould get quit of the 
likelihood of dying young, and could ensure yourselves many years on earth, we 
should press on you with the same earnestness the EARLY SEEKING oF THE Lorp. 
It is on this that the text is most emphatic; for if it do not exclude those from 
the possibility of finding who only seek at the last, it distinctly implies that they 
will have much greater difficulty than had they sought early. We are well aware 
what feeling is apparent in the young when they think that they may safely reckon 
on along duration of life. It seems to them as though no harm could arise from 
delay—that they may with perfect safety enjoy the world a little longer, tasting 
more of its pleasures, before giving themselves up to what they falsely call the 
austerities of religion. If such be your description, you reckon in utter ignorance 
of the real state of the case. You suppose that one time will be as fit as another 
for seeking the Lord; and that, provided you live, repentance will be as much within 
your power 20 or 39 years hence as it is now. But this is a persuasion for which 
there is no warrant. I am always struck with the saying of an old writer—‘‘ God 
has indeed promised that he will at all times give pardon to the penitent; but I 
do not find that he has promised that he will at all times give penitence to the 
sinful.’ And you cannot repent except through the grace and spirit of the 
Almighty ; which grace and which spirit, though now ready to assist you, may be 
withheld from you hereafter ; and probably will be if you insult God by an actual 
determination of giving the best years of life to the world, and then the dregs to 
him. By continwing in sin, you will form habits that will strengthen into task- 
masters: and which when you are old will be well nigh irresistible. You grieve 
and quench that spirit without which it is as impossible for you to turn unto God, 
as for a dead body to perform the actions of a living. You store up a seared con- 
science and a hardened heart, and all the materials of insensibility, for the very 
time at which you propose to be in earnest in religion. We despair not, as we 
have before hinted, of any man, at any age. We preach the Gospel, we offer 
forgiveness to the grey-headed as well as to the stripling—to those who at most 
ean have but a few sands in the hour-glass, as well as to those who may probably, 
as they trust, have the great mass unexhausted. But we cannot conceal from 
ourselves how small is the likelihood of our producing any real impression on 
those who have grown old in the forgetfulness of God. We know not so un- 
promising a subject of moral attack as the aged sinner, always supposing him to 
have hearkened to the Gospel in his youth. In pleading with him we haye to 
plead against habits which have become part of his nature—to act on a conscience 
so long torpid that it seems incapable of being roused; and to excite affections 
which for years have been so little exercised that we may almost doubt their ex- 
istence. And it is the getting into this foul, withered, and debased state that the 
young amongst you dare to propose when delaying till after years the returning 
to the paths of truth and righteousness. We therefore plead against the resolu- 
tion, not only by the probabilities of early death, and the disasters of eternity; 
we are not satisfied with the calling up the multitudes of those who have perished 
in their prime, and therefore with warning you against the madness of expecting 
long life. We give you all the benefit of the supposition that you will reach the 
fulness of manhood, and even pass through it to oldage; but we meet you in 
the evening of your days, when the gathering gloom and the lengthening shadows 
incontestably prove that the night is at hand; and there we find you so confirmed 
in worldly mindedness ; so impervious to attack; so involved in the love and 
practice of evil; so enfeebled by the indulgence of your passions ; so incapacitated 


for se work of self-denial, that preaching to you seems like preaching to the 
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stone; and nothing but the compunctions of duty could bind us to a task ap- 
parently so hopeless. The grave then hollowed out by the young has a startling 
and piercing voice ; and so also has old age—the very season which you think to 
devote to the great business of religion. Yea, old age calls to you by its shattered 
powers, by its crushed affections, by its tottering limbs, by its insusceptibility to 
moral impressions—‘‘ Seek ye the Lord while ye may find him—right early ;” 
for indeed it may well come to pass that those only who “seek him early 
shall find him.” 

We would yet further observe, in confirmation or illustration of this latter 
argument, that where the wise man elsewhere calls on you to “‘remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth,” he adds, ‘while the evil days come not, nor 
the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, ‘I have no pleasure in them.’” We 
need hardly tell you that, as men grow older, they gradually lose a relish for 
those enjoyments which have fascinated them in youth; so that they outlive the 
pleasures for which they have been content to peril their immortality. Craving, 
indeed, will sometimes survive power, and then we have the degraded and melan- 
choly exhibition of a human being hankering after gratifications in which he can 
no longer participate—haunted by the memory of past indulgences, but unable 
to taste again the cherished delights. In all cases we may affirm of the old age 
of the sensualist and the worldling, that it is made up of years of which we may 
say, ‘‘they have no pleasure in them.” They are years which, according to the © 
striking figures which Solomon employs, ‘‘ The keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease, because they 
are few, and those that look out of the windows be darkened.” When, that 
is, the limbs and the various bodily organs shall no longer perform their parts; 
so that the inlets and instruments of wordly pleasure cease to be available. And 
is this the season to devote to religion? What! will you be viclous as long as 
you have the power, and virtuous only when that power is destroyed? Will you 
cling to the world while you can enjoy it, and give it up only when you cannot 
relish its delights? Is it not to insult God, as we have already said, to offer 
him the miserable remnant of life which you have kept from him so long as it 
was possible to devote it to hisenemies? ‘This is virtually what is so indignantly 
reprobated in the prophecies of Malachi—‘ If ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it 
not evil? and if ye offer the lame and sick, is it not evil? offer it now unto thy 
governor; will he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person?” What would it be 
but a just judgment on any one of you who might resolve to give his best years to 
the service of sin, intending to serve and seek God in the closing days of life—what 
would it be but a just judgment if God were utterly to refuse this worthless and ° 
compulsory contribution, and reject with loathing and scorn the dedication of days 
which had been offered to the world, but which the world would not have. Thé 
demand on us is, that we give up—that we surrender something for God; but 
nothing is given up, nothing is surrendered if we defer religion till the years 
come in which we are forced to say, ‘‘ that we have no pleasure in them.” And, 
therefore, you must seek God early, while there is a sacrifice to be made—while 
there are passions that may be mortified, advantages which may be resigned, 
pleasures which may be abandoned. It is not that any surrender which you 
make can deserve God’s favour ; but it is that you may expect to find that favour 
withheld if you have not sought till you have nothing to resign which can stand 
in competition. 

We counsel you then, again’and again, and beseech you at once, without an 
hour’s delay, to devote yourselves to the duties of religion. Give God the prime 
of your strength, the flower of your days. the vigour of your intellect, the 
ardency of your affections! And think not that we urge you to the exchange of 
what is cheerful and pleasant for what is austere and repulsive. In admonishing 
you to seek God early, we require you to give up no indulgence which can be 
reflected on without remorse, and to perform no tasks which will not lead to full 
satisfaction. We invite you to the only happiness which will bear to be examined 
—to the%so living, that living you may not fear to die. We wish we re ae 
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more powerfully, more persuasively. We desire on your behalf that you may 
repay the anxieties and prayers of your parents by living as children of God, and 
seeking the Lord-as did Samuel and Timothy while their days were yet in their 
prime. Some of the young whom I address may be orphans; others may still 
have a home which is gladdened by the presence of a ‘ather or a mother ; but 
whether you are yet privileged with the counsel of parents, or have nothing left 
you but the memory—the hallowed memory—of those who gave you birth, be ye 
sure that the best recompense you can make for unwearied watchfulness in 
infancy—for kindness when you could show no gratitude—for love when you 
could make no return—as well as for all the care and cost bestowed on the matter 
of education—is the ‘“‘ remembering your Creator in the days of your youth.” 
He is unworthy of the name of parent who would not feel an abundant requital 
for every toil endured, and every sacrifice made on behalf of a child, if he saw 
the child walking in the way of religion ; and therefore you do the best which a 
child can do towards returning those benefits of which you have been the subject, 
when you labour to keep God’s commandment, and to love that ‘‘ Good Shepherd, 
who gave his life for his sheep.” Would that all in this assembly might be 
enabled to take comfort from the words—‘‘I love them that love me!’ Would 
that the young especially would be animated by the promise—‘ Those that seek 
me early shall find me!” 

Yet for afew moments. Let me speak more definitely to those whose circum- 
stances may expose them to special temptations. I know—who can be ignorant 
of it?—the dangers which environ young men who are sent to make their way in 
this enormous metropolis. Alas! what facilities and incentives are there to every 
species of evil! Alas! also, what lessons in scepticism and shameless infidelity ! 
We haye even more dread of the latter than of the former; for we know that 
there is no foundation for morals but religion. Every other is the baseless dogma 
of a philosophy as shadowy as it may be engaging. If, then, we can but bring 
you to feel that you have a soul; to remember that you must stand at the 
judgment-seat of Christ; to act under a consciousness that God always sees you, 
and registers each particular of your conduct, the greatest way will be made to- 
wards securing that resistance to the allurements of sin, that faithfulness in duty, 
that submission to authority, which we look for from those born of Christian 
parents and brought up in Christian principles. Be heedful, therefore, both the 
young and the old, how you make light or think little of religion. You may have 
ability, you may haye attainments; but do not imagine that you are thereby ex- 
cused from attention to religion, as though religion were fit only for those of weak 
mind ana deficient acquirements, ‘Ihe idolatry of intellect is one of the foul and 
fatal faults of the day. Know ye that a man’s intellect furnishes no apology, 
makes no amends for his irreligion. ‘Talent joined with sensuality, or linked with 
impiety, is but talent desecrated and debased. It may throw a false lustre over 
its vile associate ; but it makes itself contemptible and hateful—contemptible, as 
the prostitution of one of God’s best gifts—hateful, as an engine for God’s worst 
foes. See to it, then, that ye be not ashamed of religion ! that ye think it not manly 
—a proof of a free and disencumbered spirit to sneer at or despise religion! It is 
the petty, the dwarfish, the ill-balanced mind which can make light of the word 
of God and eternity with its tremendous retributions. Come anything amongst 
us rather than this !—rather than the levity of the scorner, and the cold, hardy 
boldness of the sceptic. And that the young who are exposed to the perils of this 
great city may not lapse into so fearful a state, be ye advised that ye give heed to 
religious duties without delay, and in good earnest—no neglect of prayer—tio 
failing to read God’s word—no turning the back, when the proper age is reached 
and the opportunity offered, on that most blessed ordinance, the holy communion 
of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ. Seek God at once: seek him in 
dependence on his promise; for ‘heaven and earth may pass away, but my word,” 
saith Christ, “shall not pass away’’—seek him in dependence on his promise; 
for ‘‘ they that seek him early shall find him,” 
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“ What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it ?”—Isaiah vy. 4, 


In a subsequent verse, God condescends to explain what is here meant by his 
“vineyard,” so that there might be no doubt as to the scope and import of the 
passage—“ For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant.” The representation, then, of the passage 
is that God had done everything which could be done for the spiritual cultnre 
of his ancient church. Nay, in order to put this fact in the most impressive 
point of view, he throws it into the shape of a question to the Jews themselves, 
making them his witnesses, and calling on them to confess how all the means 
of moral husbandry had been exhausted on themselves. “ And now, O in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard. What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it?” And yet, although the Jews themselves be the witnesses, 
that there was nothing more which could be done, the labor had been inef- 
fectual ; for God goes on to ask—‘ Wherefore, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brovgbt it forth wild grapes ?” 

There is something very affecting, very startling, in the assertion, that “ as 
much had been done as could be done ’—that there remained nothing more to 
be tried in order to produce from the ancient church those fruits of righteous- 
ness which are the source of vital godliness. And if this could be said of the 
Jewish vineyard, what shall be said of the Christain ? What more could have 
been done for us than has been done, acquainted, as we are, with the full scheme 
of redemption, and subjected to the influences of the Holy Spirit? We are 
sure that if you only ponder the arrangements of the gospel—the wondrous 
provision made for our repentance, forgiveness, and acceptance, you will be 
forced to assent to the reproachful truth which is conveyed in the question of 
our text. And it will be our buisness, in our present discourse, to work out the 
peculiar argument which is here suggested, to shew that men are inexcusable in 
persisting in their unbelief, on the ground that nothing more could have been 
done to win them to the side of righteousness, and to turn them unto God. 

There is a wonderful variety of argument in the appeal which is adopted in 
Scripture to the thoughtless and obdurate. At one time they are attacked with 
terrors—the picture being set before them of divine wrath, at which the stoutest 
may stand aghast; at anotherthey are acted on by the loving-kindness of God, 
and allured by the free mercies of the gospel. In our text it is not precisely 
either the one or the other of these methods which is brought to bear on sinners. 
There is nothing alleged but the greatness of what has been done for us—a 
greatness such that nothing more can be done, consistently, at least, with that 
moral accountableness which must regulate the amount of influence which God 
brings to bear on men. Of course if this be so, if all has been done for us 
which could be done with our finite means of conviction, if we are not convin- 
ced and renewed under the existing intrumentality, there 1s nothing that can 
avert from us utter destruction. Butisthis so? Does the dispensation under 
which we live bear out the character thus assigned to existing instrumen- 
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tality? ‘This is the inquiry, with the answer to which we would engage your 
attention. Come with us to a patient review of the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—of the means provided and proffered for our rescue from everlasting 
death ; and let us see whether any of us can be other than silent. Can there 
be any other answer but one of unhesitating assent to give when the Lord God 
Almighty puts forth the indignant question—* What could have been done 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it ?” ; 
Now if we were arguing with an Atheist—a man who disbelieved the exist- 
ance of a God—and if we desired to convince him on this fundamental article 
of all religion, we should probably be led to reason up from the creation to the 
Creator, and to use the evidences of an Intelligent Cause by which we are 
surrounded as our proofs that a mightier Architect than chance constructed 
our dwelling. But we are quite aware that our adversary might challenge us 
for a demonstration that nothing short of Infinite power could have built and 
furnished this planet. We are not, perhaps, able to define the point at which 
the finite must stop and the Infinite commence. It may be allowed that 
certain results lie beyond human agency, and yet disputed whether they need 
such an agency as we strictly call Divine. What man could not produce 
might possibly be produced by beings mightier than man, and yet those 
beings stop far short of Omnipotence. And we do not therefore think of main- 
taining that the evidences put forth by this creation are the strongest which 
can be even conceived. On the contrary, we will not pretend to doubt that 
man can imagine them greatly strengthened and multiplied. It is manifest 
that the keener our faculties, the more vast our investigations, the clearer do 
these evidences appear ; there being no comparison, between those apprehen- 
sions of the works of the creation which the man of science enjoys, and those 
within reach of the illiterate and cursory observer. And of course, there- 
fore, it is quite conceivable that there might be either such a communication of 
more powerful faculties, or such a laying bare of the hidden wonders of 
nature, that our present amount of acquaintance with her should be as nothing 
when compared with what would then be attained. We believe that what 
pi nie aman, what appears wonderful to a man—beyond his skill to effect 
or his power to explain—does not necessarily present matter of suprise to an 
angel. The standard of wonderfulness must be heightened with the faculties 
of the creature, there being nothing to overawe and astonish, till something 
far surpasses either its understanding or its power. Hence we should not 
ag feel warranted in saying to the Atheist—“ What more could have 
een done” for producing in you belief, if you resist all those tokens of God 
which are sculptured on the varions objects by which you are surrounded? If 
we can suppose a yet greater token, it is possible that he who will not yield 
to the evidence now vouchsafed, would yield to those mightier ones which 
imagination can picture. The Atheist might say to us—and though we should 
marvel at his infidelity, we do not so rest our proof of the existence of a God on 
what is seen in this section of creation as to deny that it might be amazingly 
strengthened if we could survey other districts—the Atheist might say to us, “I 
am not convinced by what I view around me; my own imagination can 
suggest stronger witness for a Deity if Deity there be, than you think 
impressed on this earth, and its furniture, and its inhabitants ; and whilst my 
thoughts can range to greater proofs, you have no right to denounce my 
unbelief as insupportable, if I be not moved by what you reckon so great.” 
Now we need not show you the likelihood if not the certainty that he who 
can resist the evidences of an Infinite First Cause, which are accessible to 
dwellers on this earth, would remain unconvinced if the universe in all its 
spreadings were open to his expatiations ; for he would carry with him that 
desire of unbelief which is the mainspring of infidelity, and this would always 
furnish him with an excuse for his remaining an Athoist. But if we cannot 
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could have been done, that has not been done” for your conviction ? we can 
ply the worldly-minded with this question when pointing to the scheme of 
salvation through Christ. Ifthe Atheist might appeal from proofs which have 
been given to proofs which might have been furnished, we deny that the 
worldly-minded can appeal from what God has done on their behalf to a yet 
mightier interference which imagination can picture. It is the property of 
redemption if not of creation that it leaves no room for imagination. It is 
not because our faculties are limited that redemption seems to us wonderful. 
We have right to consider that it wears the same aspect in the highest of 
quarters, the mystery of godliness being unsearchable, as well to angels as to 
men. And if it be supposeable that there are scenes which other beings are 
permitted to traverse, far out-doing in wonderfulness of structure, and majesty 
of adornment the earth on which we dwell, so that this creation is not the 
richest in evidence of power and skill, we pronounce it is insupposeable that 
there could be any mode of arrangement on behalf of fallen creatures fuller of 
divinity and more worthy of amazement than that of which we ourselves are 
the objects. 

Now this is the first way of putting, or rather, of vindicating the question of 
our text, when we contend that Atheism has a far better apology for resisting 
the evidences of a God which are spread over creation, than worldly minded- 
ness for manifesting insensibility to redemption through Christ. Atheism 
may ask for a wider sphere of expatiation and for a more glowing stamp of 
Divinity ; for it falls within our power to conceive a richer manifestation of 
the Invisible Godhead. But the worldy-minded cannot ask for a more touch- 
ing proof of the love of the Almighty, or for a more bounteous provision for 
human necessities, or for more moving motives to repentance and obedience. 
Those of you who are not overcome with what has been done for you, and 
who turn with indifference from the proffers of the gospel, are just in the 
position ot the Atheist who should remain Atheist after God has set before him 
the highest possible demonstration of himself. It is not, we think, too bold a 
thing to say that in redeeming us, God exhausted himself. He gave himself : 
what greater gift couldever be bestowed ? Therefore it is a fact that nothing 
more could have been done for the vineyard, which proves the utter ruin 
which must follow neglect of the proffered salvation. If God have done for 
you the utmost which even Deity could do; if all the divine attributes, 
unlimited as they are, have combined, we might almost say, exhausted them- 
selves in the mighty work of redemption; if the Creator could not by any 
imaginable display have shewn himself more compassionate, or more just, 
mightier to save, or mightier to crush ; and if you withstand all this ; if you 
are indifferent to all this, may we not affirm that the greatness of that which you 
despise is an irresistible proof that you must unavoidably perish? May we 
not argue that having shewn yourselves too hard to be softened by that into 
which Deity has thrown all his strength, too proud to be humbled by that 
which involves the humiliation of God, too grovelling to be attracted by that 
which unites the human and the Divine, too cold to be warmed by that which 
burns with all the compassion of that Infinite One whose very essence is 
love,—may we not argue that you thus prove to yourselves that there is no 
possible arrangement by which you could be saved? That resisting what is 
granted you demonstrate, in acertain sense, that you cannot be overcome, and 
thus your condemnation is sealed by the incontrovertible truth involved in the 
question—“ What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it ?” 

We must consider more in detail what has been done for the vineyard, in 
order that we may bring out in all its reproachfulness the question before 
us. Let it then first be imagined that as much has been done as could have 
been done to the vineyard because of the agency through which redemption 
was effected. You know that the Author of our redemption was none other than 
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the Eternal Son of God who had covenanted from all eternity to become the 
surety and substitute for the fallen. It was not within the power of an angel 
to have made atonemeut for our sins. The angelic nature might have been 
united to the human, but there would not have been the Divinity of the one 
to give sacred worth to the sufferings of the other. So far as we have the 
power of ascertaining, no being but.a Divine, taking to himself flesh, could 
have satisfied justice in the stead of fallen man. This is precisely the arrange- 
ment which has been made on our behalf. It was the Second Person in the 
Ever Blessed Trinity, He who was “in the beginning with God, and who was 
God,” who compassionating the ruin which transgression had brought on this 
earth, assumed our nature, exhausted our curse, and died our death. And 
certainly if there be an aspect under which, what has been done for the vine- 
yard, appears vast, it is when surveyed as the achievement of “the only be- 
gotten of the Father.” The majesty of Divinity gives a stupendousness 
to the work which causes it to dilate until it far exceeds our comprehension. 
It is mainly on this account that we can declare even imagination unable to 
add to the greatness of the arrangement for our rescue. That arrangement 
demanded that God himself should become man, and sustain all that wrath 
which sin had provoked. And what can be imagined more amazing than the 
fact that what the arrangement demanded literally took place? That which 
caused the problem how God could be just and yet the justifier, to baffle all 
finite intelligence was that a Divine Person alone could mediate between 
God and man; andif created wisdom could have discerned the necessity, it 
could never have supposed the possibility. And certainly, that which more 
than anything else rendered human redemption insupposeable, or rather, 
impossible, when submitted to the understanding of the very highest of 
creatures, must be confessed to be pricisely that which gives sublime awful- 
ness to the plan, and invests it with a grandeur which increases as we gaze. In 
looking at the cross, considering our sins as laid on the Being who hangs there 
in weakness and ignominy, the overcoming thought is that this Being is none 
other than the Everlasting God, and that however he seem mastered by the 
powers of wickedness, He could by a single word, uttered from the altar 
on which he immolates himself, scatter the universe into nothing, and call up 
an assemblage of new worlds and new creatures. This shows the greatness of 
what has been done for the “vineyard.” I shall know how great when I can 
measure the distance between the eternal and the perishable, Omnipotence and 
feebleness, immortality and death ! 

And then, my brethren, do you not see how condemning a force this throws 
into the question of our text? If it give an unmeasured stupendousness to 
the work of our redemption, that he who undertook, carried on, and completed 
that work, was “the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express image of 
his person ””—if the fact that he who “bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree” was that illustrious Being “for whom are all things and by whom are 
all things, God over all blessed for ever ;’—if this fact cause our rescue from 
death to dilate into colossal magritude, so that thought itself fails to overtake 
its boundaries, then surely what has been done for the “ vineyard,” regard being 
had to the augustness of the Being who did it, proclaims us ruined if we bring 
not forth such fruits as God requires at our hands. We are taught by what 
has been done for the vineyard that there could be salvation by none other 
than Christ, for God would not have interposed could any other have delivered. 
We are taught that to ne glect itis to set at nought him who can crush by a 
breath, and to convert into an enemy, pledged to our destruction, the alone 
Being who can be found through the temples of immensity, powerful enough 
for our rescue. 

What say you, men and brethren, if what has been done for the “ vineyard,’ 
be measured by the greatness of him who undertook its culture and watered it 


with his blood? And if the extent of what has been done may be given in 
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evidence that if it prove ineffectual there remains nothing more to be tried— 
what say you to the justice of the question, what say you to the condemnation 
under which it leaves the worldy-minded and rebellious ?—‘ What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that Ihave not done in it ?” 

Now let us pass to another point of view. We may affirm, that as much 
has been done as could have been done for the “ vineyard,” regard being had 
to the completeness and fulness of the work, as well as to the greatness of its 
Author. We might have been sure before hand that what the Divine Agent un- 
dertook would be thoroughly effected ; and accordingly the more we examine the 
scheme of redemption the more we perceive it in every respect perfect. The 
sins of the whole race were laid on Christ, and such was the value which the 
Divinity gave to the endurances of the humanity, that the whole race might 
be pardoned if the whole race would put faith in the Mediator as punished in 
theirstead. There isconsequently nothing in our own guiltiness to make us hesi- 
tate as to the possibility of forgiveness. The penalties due from us by a viola- 
ted law have been actually discharged; and there needs nothing, whatever 
the amount of our offences, but that we believe in a surety, and we are as free 
as though we had never in a single point offended. Has not a vast deal been 
done for the vineyard when a full pardon is thus placed within the reach of 
the vilest transgressor ?—when an atonement has been provided, which, not to 
be exceeded by any measure of iniquity, forbids any to despair who have a 
wish to be saved. And the scheme of redemption not only provides for our 
pardon, so that punishment may be avoided, it provides also for our acceptance 
so that happiness may be obtained. And the faith which so interests us in 
Christ that we are reckoned to have satisfied the full penalties in him, obtains 
for us also imputation of his righteousness ; so that we have a spotless cover- 
ing in which to appear before God. Hence, we have share in the obedience 
as well as in the sufferings of the Redeemer ; whilst the latter delivers from the 
death we have deserved, the former consigns to the immortality which we 
could never have merited. Has not then much been done for the “vineyard” 
since redemption thus meets the every necessity of the guilty, the helpless, 
and the wretched—for creatures whom it found in the lowest degradation, and 
leaves them not till it elevates them to the noblest exaltation? If it met our 
necessities only in part, there might be excuse for refusing it our attention. 
If providing pardon for past offences it left us to stand or fall for the future 
by our own obedience, and thus made final security the result of nothing but 
our own diligence, there might be seme palliation for neglect in the confessed 
fact that what it offered sufficed not for our wants. To pardon me, and then 
leave me to gain heaven by my own works were to make death as sure as ever ; 
but only the more terrible because I had been mocked with a prospect of life. 
And I might have an apology for not giving heed to the gospel—not striving 
to submit to its demands, if I could plead that this gospel proffered only the half 
of what I needed, and that I had no more ability to supply the remainder than 
to produce the whole ; but, as it is, ‘“ what could have been done more for the 
vineyard that has not been done?” for not only is there full provision for every 
want, but there is the Holy Spirit to apply the provision, and make it effectual 
in the individual case. That a Person in the Ever Blessed Trinity, the Omni- 
potent, energising agent, who is described as brooding over the waters when 
creation had not yet been moulded into symmetry, so that he might extract 
order from confusion—that this Being is to take up his own and continued 
residence on earth on purpose that he may act on the hearts and consciences of 
mankind through the gospel of Christ—we say of this, that it gives to our 
redemption a perpetual majesty and divinity—a kind of awfulness scarce in- 
ferior to that which it draws from the sacrifice of God’s Son. The presence of 
the Spirit in the Church—a presence so actual and universal that the heart of 
each one amongst us is the scene of his operations—and the truth that our 
deliverance through Christ is that which he strives to bring home to ye affec- 
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tions—assuredly this proves that what has been done, what is doing for the 
“vineyard” is only to be measured when we can measure God himself. We 
are certain of every one amongst you who gives little or no heed to the things 
of religion, that he has to withstand the suggestions and strivings of the Spirit 
of the living God. We know there is not one of you, the most indifferent 
and careless in regard of the threatenings aud promises of the gospel, 
who has not hadto fight his way to his present insensbility against 
the powerful remonstrances of this invisible Monitor—who is not often 
compelled, in order to keep himself from alarmed anxiety, to crush with 
a sudden and desperate violence the pleadings which are fraught with super- 
human energy. The young amongst you, whose god is pleasure, and whose 
home is the world—we would not believe them if they assured us, that they 
never had mental uneasiness ; that never in the crowd, never when alone, did 
they hear the whisperings of a voice which told them of moral danger; that 
they have never had difficulties when told of the death of an associate, or when 
they met a funeral, or when lying on a sick bed, in repressing all fear in the con- 
sciousness of the necessity for a thorough change of conduct !—we would not 
believe them if they assured us of this. We know better. We know them the 
possessors of a conscience; we know them acted on by the Spirit of the 
Almighty ; and we would not believe any one of you who should tell us that 
you were let alone by God. The young man who is the slave of his passions 
has often a misgiving that his tyrant here will be his tormentor hereafter. The 
young woman, whose deity is her dress, is sometimes startled by the thought 
of the shroud and the winding sheet. The merchant, whilst laboring to be 
rich, is now and then aghast at the fear of being poor through eternity. They 
who neglect the means of grace—who, when invited to the Lord’s table, con- 
tinually refuse—these, as they turn their backs on this ordinance, do violence 
to a secret remonstrance ; and feel, if only for an instant—oh ! how easy, by 
the resistance of an instant, to endanger eternity ;—feel that they are neglect- 
ing a privilege which will rise against them as an accuser. We know all this. 
We cannot believe you when you would tell us that you are let alone by God, 
You are not let alone. You are acted on through the machinery of conscience, 
You may have done your best, but you have not been quite successful to- 
wards mastering and exterminating conscience. There is divinity in the 
Monitor; and it will not be overborne. We know that you are not left alone, 
for great things are being done for the “vineyard,” and in nothing is this 
more apparent than in the fact that the Spirit of the Almighty is occupied 
with commending to sinners the scheme of salvation; combating their pre- 
judices, and urging them to acceptance. Great things indeed are done, if 
Omnipotence be not more engaged with upholding the universe, conducting 
the motions of unnumbered systems, and sustaining the animation of every 
living thing, from the archangel down to the insect, than with plying trans- 
gressors with all the motives which are laid up in redemption, admonishing 
them by the agony, the passion, the death of the Mediator, warning them by 
the terrors, as well as inviting them by the mercies of the cross. And when 
you add unto what we have before said as to the unsearchable riches of grace 
which are in Christ, what we now allege as to the continued and earnest agency 
of the Holy Spirit, have you a word to plead against the remonstrance of God 

in the text? Though it shut up the unbelieving to utter condemnation, or it 
leave, without excuse and without a hope, who will dare return any answer 
but one of silent assent to the reproachful and indignant question, “ What 
could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done?” 

There is yet one more method of shewing that so much has been done for 
the “vineyard” that there remains nothing more which the Owner can do, 
We are bound to regard the gospel of Christ Jesus as the grand revelation of 
future punishment and reward. Until the Redeemer appeared, and brought 
more direct tidings from the invisible world, the sanctions of eternity were 
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scarcely, if at all, brought to bear on the occupations of time. It cannot, in- 
deed, be said that Christ first taught the immortality of the soul, for the soul 
from the beginning was her own witness, though oftentimes the testimony was 
indirectly given, that she perished not with the body, Yet so imperfect had 
been the foregoing knowledge as compared with that communicated by Christ, 
that St. Paul declared of the Saviour—that he “ abolished death and brought 
life and immortality to light by the gospel.” In the teaching of the Redeemer 
we have such clear information as to our living under a retributive govern- 
ment, whose recompenses shall be accurately dealt out in another state of being 
that ignorance can be no man’s excuse if he is living as though God took no 
note of human actions. And we reckon that much of what has been done for 
the “ vineyard” consists in the greatness of the reward which the gospel pro- 
poses to righteousness, and the greatness of the punishment which it denounces 
on impenitence. Much has been done if the sanctions of the gospel are of so 
sublime and, awful a description that we are animated to self-denial by the 
promise of heaven, where there is “fullness of joy for evermore,” and warned 
back from wickedness by the threatenings of “a worm that dieth not, anda 
fire that is not quenched.” It was not redemption from mere temporary evil 
that Jesus Christ effected. The consequences of transgression spread them- 
selves through eternity, and the Saviour, when he bowed his head and said 
“ Tt is finished !” had provided for the removal of these consequences in all the 
immenseness, whether of their magnitude or their duration. And in nothing 
is what has been done for the “ vineyard” greater than in this—that redempt- 
ion deals with everlasting evil—that it does not indeed make men immortal, 
but finding them immortal, and their immortality one of agony and shame, it 
sheds its influence throughout their unlimited existence, wringing the curse 
from its every instant, and leaving a blessing in its stead. Much, exceeding 
much, has been done of God for the vineyard, seeing that he has opened be- 
fore us prospects for eternity, than which imagination can conceive none more 
more brilliant if we close with the proffers, and none more appalling if we refuse 
In order to your being animated to throw off the tyranny of the things of time 
and sense, the gospel sets before you an array of motives, concerning, which 
it is no boldness to say, that if ineffectual, it is because you are immoveable. If 
heaven fail to attract, hell to alarm—the heaven and the hell which are opened 
to us by the revelation of Scripture—it can only be because of a set determi- 
nation to continue in sin, proof against all by which, as rational agents, we 
are capable of being influenced. If you can be excited by reward, is there 
not enough in heaven? if you can be deterred by punishment, is there not 
enough in hell? What! will you tell me that you can be roused—that your 


‘ insensibility is not such as that it is impossible to overcome it, or, rather, that 


your choice is not so fixed but that it may be swayed by adequate inducement, 
when you will not resign a bauble which stands in competition with heaven, nor 
deny an appetite for the sake of escaping hell? Is it that heaven is not sufficiently 
glorious? Is it that hell is not sufficiently terrible? We can admit of no plea of 
deficiency in the proposed reward or punishment. Indeed, there can be none of 
you bold enough to argue it. The man whom heaven cannot allure from sin; the 
man whom hell cannot scare from sin—would a brighter heaven (if such there 
could be) or a fiercer hell prevail with him to attempt the overcoming corruption? 
Oh ! what has been done for the “ vineyard ’ is stupendously vast in regard of the 
reward and punishment propounded to mankind ; for of both it may be said—that 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” But so much having been done, what hope is there of moving those 
whom it moves not? What more could have been done for the “vineyard?” The 
happiness promised to obedience—there can be none richer! The wretchedness 
threatened to disodedience—there can be imagined none sterner! And yet the man 
is unaffected. He is not attracted by the happiness, then I must despair of attract- 
ing him. He is not alarmed by the wretchedness, then I must despair of alarming 
him. And, therefore, it is what has been done for the vineyard which shews me 
his peril! Oh! as we prove the extent of what has been done by the peng to 
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everlasting portions, not to be exceeded in their intenseness, whether of joy or of 
woe, and we leave no inducement untried by which the careless may be roused 
and the sensual braced to self-denial, we seem: to hear the question rever 
berated alike from the firmament above, with its homes for the righteous, and 
from the depths beneath with its prisons for the lost—* What could have been 
done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it?” What could! Not— 
mark this! we hinted at this in the earlier part of our discourse—not that God 
has actually exhausted every method, and has nothing whatever left which 
might be tried on the sinner. Wonderful as is the gospel, vast as is what has been 
done for the sinner, I do not understand the emphatic question of the text, as indi- 
cating that God could not, if he chose, strive by other and additional means to “turn 
the wicked from the eyil of their ways.” I doubt not—who can doubt?—that God 
might act on a man so as to leave him no choice whatever, but actually to compel 
him to forsake his unrighteousness, and labor for salvation. There might be such 
energy in the workings of the Holy Ghost as would force every one of you to break 
away from bad habits and associations, and attempt those higher duties which are 
to issue in the attainment of everlasting life. Yes, but you are never to expect that 
such things as these will be done for the “vineyard.’’ They could be done, if 
you were merely considering what falls within God’s power ; they cannot be done, 
if you are considering what consists with your own position and accountableness. 
God deals with you as with rational creatures, not mere machines. He plies you with 
all the motives, he brings to bear on you all the engines which are adapted to beings 
from whom he demands a “reasonable service ;” but when the point has been 
reached (and we may maintain that the point has been reached by the arrangements 
and provisions of the Gospel of Christ), the point at which, if more were done to move 
you to repentance, it must be by actual constraint, by violence, by compulsion, ah! 
then there would be an opposition in the agency, If you are waiting to be forced, 
you are waiting to be ruined. Be assured, then, that, practically, there is nothing 
more that can be done for the vineyard, if what has been done has proved inef- 
fectual, and you become not plants of righteousness in the garden of the Lord. 
There cannot be a greater Redeemer; there cannot be a greater Sanctifier; there 
cannot be a brighter heaven ; there cannot be a darker hell. 

And shall we plead in vain, if once more, having thus shewn you that nothing 
further can be done for the vineyard, we beseech those who are still neglectful of 
their everlasting interests to “seek the Lord while he may be found” and to “call 
on him while he is near.” It is but a trite and common-place appeal. I own that 
I have nothing new with which to stir you. There is nothing that can be tried in 
the vineyard but what has been tried before ; but the minister must persevere. I 
tell you what you have heard a hundred times before—that the wicked, if they re- 
pent not, must eyerlastingly perish. I tell you what you have heard a hundred times 
before, that “ Christ is able to save to the uttermost all who come unto God through 
him.” JI can add nothing else. This is the sum of the Bible. You may resist ; 
you may refuse ; you may hold on in rebellion. Oh ! no! God grant you may not |! 
for if you resolve to go on still in unrighteousness, I seem to hear words which shut 
you up in hopeless condemnation—“ What could I have done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it?” 
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“To whom will ye liken me and make me equal, and compare me that we may be like.— 
Isaiah xlvi. 5. 


In these words, as in other and similar passages of Scripture, God asserts an im- 
measurable difference between himself and all created beings. There is nothing in 
the whole‘compass, whether of the visible or invisible universe, which can furnish 
any likeness to him who is ‘“‘from everlasting” and ‘to everlasting ”—the “I am 
that Iam.” We design to take the alleged fact of the impossibilitv of finding any 
comparison for God, as the foundation of our present discourse ; the season sug- 
gesting—for last Sunday was Trinity Sunday—that we should speak to you on the 
great mystery of our faith—of there being three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, in the unity of the Godhead. 

We are not about to speak to you merely on the Scriptural proofs of the doctrine 
of the Trinity : we think that something more is required than an enumeration of 
texts ; some of which show that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are each by himself 
God ; and others which as clearly show that, nevertheless, “there is but one living 
and true God.” Such texts we would hope are familiar to you all: the first set 
those which ascribe divine titles and operations to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
proving a Trinity of persons ; the second set, those which assert there being but one 
God, proving as distinctly the unity of the Godhead. But we want yet further to 
show you that the doctrine of the Trinity is in no sense inconsistent with reason ; 


_ for this is as important as showing you that it is laid down in Scripture. If the 


province of reason could be rightly defined, we should be careful to ascribe to it 
neither too much nor too little as a guide and assistant in matters of religion. 
Reason has a mighty part to perform in regard of revelation : it has first, to decide 
whether revelation be what it professes itself—a communication from God; and 
when this has been determined, it has to ascertain the meaning of statements which 
upon external evidence, it has decided to be inspired. There could not, consequently 
be a greater mistake than to speak of reason as though it had nothing to do in 
religion. It is to the full as true that revelation would be of no worth if we had not 
reason, as that reason would be insufficient if we had not revelation : each is alike 
the gift of God; and therefore neither should be depreciated that the other may be 
magnified. We would allow reason its just place, making it sit in judgment on the 
evidence, and explain the meaning of revelation. The only difficulty is in keeping 
reason within bounds; for it is disposed to demand a far greater range than can 
ever be conceded. Not content with deciding that the Bible is from God, it requires 
that the statements of the book should be such as to come within its own comprehen- 
sion ;2and is inclined to reject them when they do not answer its criterion. There 
can be nothing more preposterous than such a proceeding. Reason may be as lofty 
and inquisitive as she will, whilst investigating the evidences of revelation ; but 
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the moment that she has formed her decision—and that decision that the Bible is God’s 
word—she is absolutely bound to change her attitude, and to receive with the 
greatest submission whatever is taught, whetherit be beyond or within her compre- 
hension. Yet we allow that if there were any doctrine or statement in Scripture 
which distinctly contradicts reason—which reason could pronounce and prove im- 
possible, there would be ground for questioning whether Scripture were God’s word. 
This, however, is not the case in any single respect. There is all the difference— 
observe this, and remember it |—there is all the difference between what is contrary 
to reason, and what is above reason. No truth can be contrary to reason, but many 
a truth may be above reason. It is thus with the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. 
It is far "above reason : reason cannot comprehend it; cannot explain it. But it is 
not contrary to reason : reason, with/all her efforts, cannot prove either the absurdity 
or the impossibility of the doctrine. 

We shall, however, touch more definitely upon this as we proceed with our 
discourse. For the present, let us confine ourselves to the words of our text :—let 
us see what may be gathered from the striking question—* To whom will ye liken 
me, and make me equal, and compare me, that we may be like?” 

Now, we may suppose you all acquainted with our meaning, when we distinguish 
the Creator from every creature by declaring him self-evistent. You know there is 
no way of accounting for the origin of everything, except by supposing something 
which never had origin. Nothing could have begun to be, unless there had been 
something which neyer began to be. Unless you turn atheist and ascribe to chance 
whatever exists in the universe, you must believe in an uncreated First Cause by which 
all created things, all things besides himself, have been successively produced. This 
is the deepest of the mysteries which throng the Divine nature. The doctrine of the 
Trinity seems to come far nearer within the grasp of my understanding than this of 
the eternity of God. If there be a truth by which Iam more quickly confounded 
than by another—one which grows more awful and sublime the more it is considered, 
it is the truth that there must be a Being who never had any beginning—who has 
always been just as he always will be. The very heathen could feel the overpowering 
magnificence of this truth ; for it was an ancient inscription in one of their temples 
“Tam whatsoever was, is, or shall be ; and who is he that shall draw aside my veil ?” 
So that where there is the producing cause, we can imagine effect ; and we can only 
increase the one in order to account for growth in the other. But an effect without 
a cause, a being without an orgin, an existence with no beginning,—if we can 
receive this into our creed, let us not object to the incomprehensibleness of any 
article of faith. After having admitted the self-ewistence of God, we have no admis- 
sion tomake which costs the mind so vast an effort. Here, then, is the grand distinc- 
tion between the Creator and the creature ; the being of the one is underived, and 
that of the other derived. The existence of all creatures, however lofty in endow- 
ment and station, is a dependent existence ; it has been imparted by another, and 
may be withdrawn by that other. The existence of the Creator is what must be 
called a necessary existence—altogether independent—indebted to none for commenc- 
ment and resting on none for continuance. And ought not this difference between 
the Creator and every creature—a difference which must be acknowledged by all 
who acknowledge the doctrine of the Trinity—to prepare us to find God altogether 
inscrutable, so that nothing can be known of him but what he has been pleased to 
reveal? So long as a being is a created being, he has points in common with our- 
selves ; and the mind is not necessarily lost in investigating his nature. He may 


be ar aia from us—in the possession of mightier capacities and richer endow- 
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ments but, nevertheless, his existence, like our own, is a derived existence’;: and 
whilst this great feature belongs equally to each, the effort will not be hopeless of 


‘discovering or imagining his resemblance. But when we would form a conception 


of God, we have;tojadventure on an inquiry which we have no means of pursuing. 
All the ideas we take with us are derived from a derived and dependent existence ; 
and of what avail can these be if we would fashion the likeness of one who is un- 
derived and independent? The Deity isa self-ewistent Deity | This is the separating 
gulf! If I would depict the archangel, I have but to remodel myself, to take all 
feebleness away, and invest with all splendour; for the archangel and myself have 
come of the same parentage, and have, therefore, certain great points of resemblance ; 
but if I would depict God, I know not how to begin. I cannot draw the first line. 
It will be a line which I have copied from creation ; and what has that to do in the 
portraiture of the uncreated? We are not now speaking of the attributes of this 
God, but only of his nature. As to the attributes, we can make way with them, but 
none with the nature. The mind is not necessarily and immediately overcome when 
we would array the divine principles, and gather them into one sublime combination. 
Our pencil, indeed, is weak, and our colouring faint ; but, nevertheless, as far as it 
goes our sketch may be correct, and we stop only because inadequate to the mighti- 
ness of the subject. There are copies of these principles, though on a diminished 
scale, to be found amongst creatures. It is, therefore, by lengthening the lines 
which God himself has been pleased to draw, that we work up the copy into some 
correspondence with the original. But we have not, and we cannot have, any copy 
amongst us of the nature of God ;—the uncreated cannot be imaged by the created 
Thought may exhaust itself in searchings and strivings ; but, forasmuch as there is 
no pattern from which we can obtain the faintest outline in fathoming the image, we 
may at once pronounce every effort unavailing. I must be more than a creature 
before I can begin to conjecture of the Creator. This it is, that we are obliged to 
acknowledge and confess as a kind of first principle in regard of God—his self- 
existence. This removes him immeasureably from our survey, forbidding our 
pausing to find or fashion his resemblance. When we would arm ourselves with 
some idea of God, we throw ourselves into the fields of creation, and search for the 
footprints of power and wisdom. On all sides we trace the workings of an intelligent 
cause, and gather in abundant evidence of a producing and permeating agency. 
But as we carry forward our investigation, we are brought to the decision that the 


first cause must have been from everlasting : 
** Uncaused himself, tho’ causing all besides.” 


Here we pause, lost in admiration and amazement! Till we reached this point, 
we had something on which to lean, something by which to guide ourselves. 
Though the exhibition of might and skill may have awed as much as delighted us, 
they were but as effects, which are referred to a producing cause. When we 
travelled through the rich and varied scenes, we nevertheless felt at home, and 
could press forward with confidence. But now we cannot take a single step; our 
landmarks have all vanished ; the territory we would traverse is clothed with dark- 
ness which no man can penetrate, or burning with “light which no man can 
approach unto.” It is by his name—JEHOVAH,—that name which breathes self- 
existence, that God proclaims himself inscrutable and unimaginable. When we have 
heard this name, or when, by every process of inquiry, we have determined that 
there has neyer been a moment at which the Creator was not, or at which he began 
to be, then are we brought to the conclusion that the universe can present no like- 


ness of its author : and it were to show nothing but our ignorance, to search amongst 
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created natures for resemblance to the uncreated. Yes, we may endeavour to trace 
the self-existence of God, but the pencil drops from our hand, and the imagination 
which has been marshalling its finest conceptions, and spreading its most prominent 
colouring, that it may picture divinity, resigns the effort—abashed at its own folly, 
and humbled by perceiving that it has been striving to make a God out of what God 
hath made. And thus, when, after following from agency to agency, we might have 
been just hoping to comprehend God, one yast cloud is above us and around us ; and 
this cloud reveals the truth, that he after whom we are seeking, must have been 
from everlasting, “ haying neither beginning of days, nor end of life ;” and from 
this cloud there seems to issue a voice demanding in tones which oyerawe the inquirer 
compelling him to shrink back into insignificance—‘ To whom will ye liken me, and 
make me equal, and compare me, that we may be like ?” 

Now, our great reason for thus endeayouring to show you that the Divine nature, 
must be such as to make it impossible for us to find its resemblance, has been that 
we might draw a conclusion as to the vanity of all attempts to explain or to illustrate 
the Trinity in Unity. If we were able to produce exact instances of the union of 
three in one, we should have no right to point it out as at all parallel with the union 
cf the Godhead. We ought to know beforehand, that the created can furnish no 
delineation of the uncreated ; so that it shows a forgetfulness of the self-existence 
of God to seek his resemblance in what he hath called into being. Hence, there 
seems something improper in what may be called illustrations of the Trinity—in 
endeayouring, that is, at showing how the Godhead may be three in one, by finding, 
or fancying similar combinations in the works of creation. For instance, it is quite 
true that there are three constituent parts in man, every one of us being compounded 
of body, soul, and spirit. And itis further true, that man is expressly declared to 
have been “ made in the image of God ;” so that, in some great sense, the creature as 
originally formed must have resembled the Creator. But no one can doubt that the 
“image” in which man was made was the moral image of his Maker. There would 
be absurdity, if not blasphemy, in supposing it a natural image; and it is, as we 
have already said, the natural image—the image of nature—which our text in strong 
terms pronounces it impossible to find. And however it may be thought that the 
contemplation, for example, of man as compounded of body, soul, and spirit, and as 
thus presenting a sort of instance of the Trinity in Unity, may help our conceptions 
of the nature of Godhead, we frankly avow that we consider the attempt at illustra- 
tion derogatory to the majesty of the subject, and we shrink from such attempt, as 
not only utterly insufficient but as trenching upon the sacredness and awfulness 
which should always be attached to the Divinity. In short, we have no desire to 
engage in any endeavour, whether by argument or illustration, to make the Trinity 
in Unity intelligible to, or comprehensible by you. We know, according to our fore- 
going showings, that the uncreated nature is not to be imaged by aught in the 
created ; and we feel, therefore, that no service can be rendered to the cause of truth 
by attempts to make plain and intelligible what confessedly cannot be compassed by 
the widest stretchings of our reason. 

But now, whilst we allow, in its very largest sense, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity is above or beyond reason, we are very anxious to make you aware 
according to the distinction already laid down, that it is in no sense contrary to or 
against reason, We have prepared you to expect that there will be nothing about 
God that is not, in a degree, inscrutable to man; that his attributes, his decrees, 
his works, his ways, will all be unfathomable. Shall we then regard it as the 


business of ieacon to separate credible from incredible, when all are alike too pro- 
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found for her search? Shall we not rather declare that he best shows the working 
of a sound judgment and ripened intellect who, in such a matter as the doctrine of 
the Trinity, submits to the disclosures of revelation, and receives it on the authority 
of God, though unable to explain it through any reasoning of his own? And yet 
the distinction to which we have alluded—the distinction between what is above 
reason, and what is against reason—is a very important one, and should be care- 
fully maintained. Whilst all that is revealed of the Godhead is above our reason, 
there may be parts which seem against our reason ; and if there exists a repugnance 
between reason and revelation, we do right in witholding our assent. For though 
as we have already shown you, the self-existence of God may be as incomprehensible 
as the Trinity in Unity, it does not follow that both are equally credible. Of two 
things, neither of which I can thoroughly comprehend, I may prove that the one 
can be, and that the other cannot be ; and I may prove that the one is incomprehen- 
sible (at least with my present amount of capacity), but I may prove that the other 
is impossible, as involving a contradiction or falsehood. The great object of philo- 
sophising men, is to make out to you that the doctrine of the Trinity is not only 
above or beyond reason (for they dare not make this alone a plea for rejection), but 
that it is also against reason, or contrary to reason. And this would indeed be a 
sufficient plea, if satisfactorily established. This is the point which we are anxious 
to impress upon you, and upon which we desire to speak most plainly, for the sake of 
the young and unstable. The doctrine of the Trinity is above reason—this we 
allow ; that it is contrary to reason—this we deny. “That three can be one, and 
one can be three, is not this,” you will ask, “ contrary to reason?” We reply, 
Certainly not ; for the sense in which God is three, is not the sense in which God is 
one. If we were to say that the three persons in the Divine nature are one person, 
this were a contradiction, and you would have a right to disbelieve ; but when we 
only say, that the three persons are one nature, there is nothing contradictory, what- 
ever there may be that is incomprehensible; and reason, if unable to give an 
explanation, is at least as unable to prove an absurdity. It is easy to introduce 
metaphysical terms, and when you have involved the doctrine in all the intricacies of 
scholastic phraseology, to pronounce it so unintelligible that it may fairly be regarded 
as incredible ; but the doctrine itself existed long before the technical language 
which controversialists invented, and on which heresy loves to fasten when seeking 
to mystify truth. The doctrine stated with simplicity, the doctrine that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are so distinct as not to be one the other, yet so united as to be 
one God—we say of this doctrine that it carries nothing on its front to convict it of 
absurdity—we say of it, that, though the attempt has been made through many 
centuries, and men of great but misapplied genius have given - themselves to the 
effort, ‘reason has never succeeded in proving it impossible. We cannot tell you 
our anxiety that the young amongst you—those whose understandings have not 
been disciplined for theological warfare, and with whom the speciousness of an 
argument may pass for solidity—should view, in this light, the doctrine of the 
Trinity. You will be told by men who “lie in wait to deceive” that it is a palpable 
impossibility that three can be one, and you willjbe disposed to feel ashamed of a 
faith which does so much violence to reason ; but take good heed, we entreat you, 
that ye surrender not the truth because there is an appearance of contradiction, 
which, misrepresented by] perjudice, and magnified by bad logic, is fitted to startle the 
unwary. Have your answer at hand, the answer with which we have already 
provided you,—* There is no contradiction in three being one, unless it be said that 


the three are one in the self-same respect.” Let the respect be different in which the 
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three are one and the one is three, and you may boldly challenge your adversary to 
prove the absurdity with which he has taunted your creed. This itis, we tell you 
again and again, that reason has for centuries been attempting, and has never effected 
so that you have Scripture in its unforced meaning, saying that which has defeated 
reason in its every endevour to prove that it is not. 

We are not now labouring, you observe, to establish the fact that Scripture 
teaches the doctrine of the Trinity. We rather assume this fact, and only labour 
at showing there is nothing in the doctrine that can be proved impossible on the 
conclusions of reason. It is on this point that we think the young peculiarly open 
to attack ; for those who have had the least opportunity of ascertaining the weak- 
ness of reason, are always most sensitive to any impeachment of its conclusions ; 
and we will not blame this sensitiveness: we will not yield to any one in a desire 
to uphold the majesty of reason and to concede to it its rightful jurisdiction. And 
it must always be correct to bring revelation into contact with reason ; not, indeed, 
for the purpose of ascertaining that reason concurs with revelation, but undoubtedly 
for that of determining that the two are not in opposition. Itis precisely in this man- 
ner that we ask you to deal with the doctrine of the Trinity. We do not ask you 
to do violence to your reason by admitting what it pronounces incredible, but we 
challenge you to prove, labour and argue as you may, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
involves an impossibility ; and unless proved impossible, it is not proved incredible ; 
so that there is no clashing here between reason and revelation. The testimonies 
of Scripture to the Divinity of Father, Son, and Spirit, are numerous and explicit ! 
the declarations that there is only one God, rival these in amount and in clearness. 
The inference is unavoidable, if the Bible be our guide, that Father, Son, and Spirit 
constitute the one true God. We say the inference ; for the Bible does not assert 
in so many words the doctrine of the Trinity ; but it gives the name, and ascribes 
the offices of absolute Deity in numerous places to three distinct persons or subsisten- 
ces; and yet, at the same time, insists as largely on the unity of the Godhead. 
And if it speak of three as each by himself God, and yet speak of there being only 
one God, it follows as a necessary inference, that the three are so distinct as each 
to be God, and so united as to constitute the indivisible Jehovah. And when the 
inference thus deduced from revelation is submitted to reason, you may feel it in- 
comprehensible, but cannot show it impossible. Whatthen? <A doctrine is not less 
worthy our belief because far above our reason. Did we say less worthy our belief ? 
Shall we not go farther? Might we not affirm it more worthy our belief? What! 
are we to give our assent to a revelation which represents the Creator as so little 
remoyed from the creature, that he may be understood and comprehended by beings 
like ourselyes? which makes him no mystery to man, though man, all the while, 
is a mystery to himself? What! unable as I am to penetrate into my own secrets, 
so that my own constitution defies and defeats me, rendering me a labyrinth in 
which I am lost, an abyss in which I can find no footing ; am I to take as God a 
Being so less awful than myself, that I can scan his greatness, and fathom his 
depths? Away with such a thought! If there be a revelation of God at all, it 
must be of a Being such as reason could not discover, and such as, when discovered, 
reason cannot comprehend. And if this revelation be duly attested by evidence of 
its Divine origin, then I can only allow to reason the right of ascertaining that its 
statements involve nothing of either the absurd or impossible. When this has been 
done, reason has nothing more to do but humbly bow herself before the majesty of 
truth. Ever after I could almost dare to affirm that the very incomprehensibleness 
of what is told me of God furnishes fresh argument for my belief ; for indeed it is a 
completing link to me in the chain of demonstration—that in revealing himself 
God hath hidden himself. He hath revealed himself as Trinity in Unity, but he 
hath thus become ineffably more mysterious than if he had never broken the 
silence of eternity, and never spoken to his creatures. Wonderful Being ! who has 
only to tell what he is, to make himself more inscrutable! And when I have pon- 
dered the Bible, and studied it with all the strength of my intellect, and drawn 
from it its various notices of him who “sitteth on the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers,” oh! it heightens my every conception of 
God, that I find him even less to be understood by me than before I surveyed the 
disclosures of revelation. It seems to me like a new testimony to the divinity of 
the volume which I have read, that as I close it there issues this question from its 
every page— To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal, and compare me, that 
we may be like ?” ‘ 
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There is another point we feel it right to press on your attention—that is, the 
paramount importance of the doctrine of the Trinity. For when men are driven 
from every other position they will take refuge in this—that the doctrine, after all, 
is only a speculative thing—a mystery which we may believe or disbelieve without 
any effect upon practice ; which may therefore be a fit subject for discussion in the 
schools, but which ought not to be intruded as of any importance upon ordinary 
Christians. But of all grounds on which to rest opposition to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, this is the least tenable. Thedoctrine of the Trinity is so wound up with 
the whole of Christianity, that to think of removing it, and yet of preserving the 
religion, is to think of taking from the body all its sinew and its bone, and yet 
leaving it all its symmetry and its strength. The whole falls to pieces if you destroy 
this doctrine. -Whatever is peculiar to Christianity departs, and you have nothing 
but natural religion, polished indeed and intellectual, but yet in substance the same, 
—a religion without a Mediator, without a propitiation, without an atonement. 
And we thoroughly believe that dislike to the doctrine of the Trinity is produced by 
its importance : that it is singled out for attack because it cannot fall alone, but 
must take with it all those truths which, though most galling to man’s pride, are 
most necessary to his salvation. It is not that the doctrine is one jot more abstruse 
than many which gain universal assent ; it is that it includes others which are more 
humiliating, and which must inevitably follow, if the Trinity be established. If the 
doctrine of God’s omnipresence had led straightway to the divinity of Christ, and 
along with it to salvation through the blood and righteousness of a surety, we 
should probably have men as eager to deny that God can be everywhere, as they are 
to deny that God can be three in one. And the short but irresistable way of proving 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is, in the largest sense, a practical doctrine, is to 
remind you that if this doctrine be false, Christ Jesus is nothing more than a man, 
and the Holy Ghost nothing more than a principle or quality. Practical, indeed ! 
—What is practical! What has a bearing or influence upon practice, if not the 
doctrine that our Redeemer was a Divine person, that he exhausted the penalties 
due to our sins, and “ opened” by his agony and passion, “the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers?” Practical, indeed! What is practical, if not the truth that the 
Divine person, the Holy Ghost, is ever with us to supply needful grace, to help our 
infirmities, to suggest our prayers, and overrule our trials? Yet these truths utterly 
depart with the truth of the Trinity. Is, then, this truth a mere speculation, which 
may be believed or disbelieved without affecting the Christian character? Reflect 
for an instant on prayer. Is not prayer a practical thing? Is the duty of prayer 
an abstruse and mystic matter which may be regarded or disregarded, with no ad- 
vantage in the one case, and no disadvantage in the other? Yet prayer must be 
prescribed and regulated by the doctrine of the Trinity. Yes! BY THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY! If I worship God as one person when he has revealed himself 
as three persons, what do I worship? Surely a God of my own imagination. It is 
not a true but a false God, to whom I offer supplication, if I worship that Unity in 
which there is no Trinity whilst the Divine Unity is that in which there ts a Trinity. 
And yet we are told that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mere speculative thing ; 
that we ought not to press it since it is not a fundamental and practical truth. 
Again and again we tell you, that to remove the doctrine of the Trinity, is to re- 
move whatever is peculiar to Christianity—to reduce the religion to a system of 
loftier morals and stronger sanctions than the world before possessed ; but, never- 
theless, having nothing to deserve the name of gospel, because containing no tidings 
of an expiation for sin. Without a Trinity, I must save myself; with a Trinity, I 
am to be saved through Christ. This is the difference : judge ye whether it be not 
of practical moment. Is, then, the doctrine of the Trinity a doctrine only for the 
learned and philosophical? Is it not equally a doctrine for the most unlettered 
Christian? Shall I keep it back from the ploughman because it is mysterious? I 
may as well keep back the eternity and omnipresence of God, and leave him to make 
himself a god of his own crude fancies and notions. Shall I keep it back from 
him because it is unnecessary? It is keeping back the whole doctrine of medi- 
ation, of a substitute for sinners, of satisfaction for sin, of reconciliation with God ; 
and if this is unnecessary, so is revelation. And if the doctrine be thus mighty and 
important, there is no want of charity—if you will not abuse and prostitute that 
beautiful word—there is no want of charity in our refusing communion with those 
who reject the doctrine of the Trinity. Our dispute is not about trifles. Christian~ 
ity or no Christianity !—Christ a man, who could not merit heaven on mie 
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ot Christ God, who could procure for me eternal life : these are the points at 
issue! And how am I to hold fellowship with those, or pronounce them in a fit 
state, who take away my only ground of hope, dishonouring the Being whom I 
adore, putting contempt on the cross in which I glory, and counting as a common 
thing the blood by which I hope to be accepted? And all this is done by the Unit- 
arian: by the man who, rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, denies the divinity 
of our Lord. 

My brethren, there is no breach of charity in speaking the truth. The Athanasian 
Creed is thought by many to do great violence to Christian charity. But, after all, 
this Creed goes no farther than Christ himself went, when he pronounced the awful 
words, “He that believeth not shall be damned.” It is the whole tenor of the 
Bible that belief in certain doctrines is indispensable to salvation. We do not, then, 
sit in judgment on our fellow-men ; we do not pass sentence on our fellow-men : we 
merely echo the words of the Bible, in declaring that wheresoever there is wilful 
rejection of fundamental doctrines—and if any of them are fundamental, they are 
those of the Trinity and Incarnation—there cannot, on the revealed truths of the 
Gospel, be entrance into the kingdom of heaven. God alone knows, in each 
particular case, what allowance should be made for want of opportunity, infirmity 
of judgment, or strength of prepossession. “The Judge of all the earth will dowright,” 
and we are certain that every man’s sentence will have the nicest respect to his 
means and capabilities ; but the general rule is clear and unqualified—the rule that 
belief in certain doctrines is essential to salvation—and this rule we are not to shrink 
from maintaining. But, after all, the Athanasian Creed is but a strong enunciation 
of this Scriptural rule ; so that to reject the creed because uncharitable, is to reject 
the rule because untrue or unjust. The utmost that can be said of the Athanasian 
Creed, when you free it from the metaphysical statements which are designed rather 
as a protection against insinuating heretics than as a formulary for the simple- 
minded Christian—the utmost that can be said of the Creed is, that it declares that 
no man who has heard the Gospel shall be reckoned in a salvable state, who will- 
fully rejects the doctrines of a Trinity in the Godhead, and of the Incarnation of 
Christ. And as this is only affirming what Scripture affirms, it can neither be 
presumptuous to utter the Creed, nor uncharitable to maintain it. Uncharitable | 
Oh! save me from that charity which, rather than use words which may breathe 
danger and destruction, will not tell me that the house is on fire, that the ship has 
sprung a leak, that there is poisonin the cup. I would feel—I would show—charity 
towards men in error, not by letting them believe that I think their error unim- 
portant, but rather by denouncing what is heretical, and pointing out what is 
dangerous. We are content to bear the charge of uncharitableness. We know 
which is the truer charity—that which is too polished to tell a man his fault, or 
that which is too faithful to leave him uninformed. We are content to bear the 
charge of believing what is irrational to believe. We know which is the more 
rational—the submitting to testimony which we cannot invalidate, or the rejecting 
a statement because we cannot explain it. We pretend not to explain; we wish 
not to explain. Give me Deity without mystery, and I am almost Deity myself. 

But whilst no likeness can be found of the invisible and uncreated God, we are 
to study conformity to the image of his Son. Resemblance to Christ is the nearest 
approach to resemblance to God. May we all labour more and more at fashioning 
in ourselves the glorious similitude—putting off the old man and putting on the 
new, and thus gaining assurance that when Christ “shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is |” 


| 
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«For since the beginning of the wor!d men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee, whut he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.”"— 
Isaiah lxiv. 4. 


You must all acknowledge the danger of our concluding upon false and in- 
sufficient grounds that we shall enter heaven when we die. We are none 
of us ignorant of the existence of such a danger ; and the methods are very 
various upon which we may deceive ourselves upon so important a point. 
We may take for granted that we have true and saving faith, because we 
give a speculative assent to the great truths of Christianity; and are 
thoroughly satisfied with the evidence, external and internal, to which it 
makes itsappeal. Or we may rest on the Christian practice which we think 
we are enabled to exhibit, inferring that it shows our fitness for such a place as 
we suppose heaven must be ; and, perhaps, forgetting that the heart may re- 
main radically the same where there has passed a great change on the out- 
ward conduct. Or we may take refuge in the very mysteriousness which 
there confessedly is about heaven. We may say that there is no thoroughly 
understanding what kind of a place heaven is, and that we can know little 
about it, except that it utterly surpasses our knowledge. And we may quiet 
ourselves with the persuasion that where the scene itself lies so far beyond 
our ken, we can hardly luok for any definite evidence of fitness for its occu- 
pation and enjoyment ; and may safely leave to the great change which will 
be effected at death, the being qualified for an inheritance immeasurably dis- 
similar from our present. Now, there is, perhaps, nothing more likely to 
withhold us from a diligent process of self-examination as to our position in 
reference to heaven, or to induce a sort of belief that such self-examination 
may safely be spared, because we have not sufficient material for conducting 
it, than this convenient supposition of the incomprehensibleness of heaven, 
and our utter incompetence with our present set of faculties to the under- 
standing what heaven is. 

Let us put the case as it might be put in regard of some scene on this 
earth ; and let us observe how much room for self-deceit, and how much 
play for false hope may be furnished by the mysteriousness—whether actual 
or imagined—in which the scene lies. We tell you of an unyvisited spot, 
hidden in the very deepest of nature’s kingdoms, the dwellers in which are 
beings of our own nature indeed, but in whom that nature has undergone 
some great process of renewal and improvement ; so that it is hardly to be 
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recognized as the same which is here stamped with weakness and imperfec- 
tion. We tell you of this spot, that it presents to its inhabitants aspects the 
most beautiful ; and that the occupations of the families who have been so 
happy as to obtain for themselves a home in_ the enchanting scene, are only 
such as to make them understand and appreciate more highly the delicious- 
ness of the place in which they dwell. But with all that, we attempt not to 
give you any description of the loveliness of the place. We confess, without 
hesitation, that forasmuch as there has passed a vast change over the senses 
and faculties of the persons admitted within its confines, it is utterly beyond 
our power to furnish you with even the most distant representation. We 
can only assure you, in general terms, that there is everything which can 
enchant and gladden the resident; but it must be left till we enter the 
glorious domain to know the varied and magnificent embellishments which 
shed over the scene so surpassing a splendour. And in regard to the occu- 
pations of the happy inhabitants, we are equally obliged to ask you to take 
for granted their cheerful and animated character. We have no means of 
explaining these occupations; we cannot make them intelligible by likening 
them to any of man’s present employments, All we can do is to commend 
it to your faith, that what the residents are engaged with is precisely what is 
best suited to their faculties and capacities, and what not only augments, 
but virtually constitutes their felicity. And having thus made known to you 
the existence of the beautiful place, though we leave all its beauty in in- 
serutable mystery, we urge upon you the endeavouring to walk by the rigid 
law of virtue and of righteousness, assuring you that you may thereby hope 
to gain some title to admission into the unknown scene, and some measure 
of fitness for its unknown employments, 

Now, I do not know that you will not be moved by these statements to the 
undertaking a course of discipline and self-denial. Tt may be that the island 
of light and loveliness will gain a hold on your imagination in spite of the 
want of all definite pictures; and that your faith in our assertions will lead 
you to adopt active measnres for the securing an entrance ; though you are 
left so utterly in the dark as to all the details of the place and its pursuits, 
But we may be quite sure that our not having furnished you with any accu- 
rate particulars, will have made it very easy for you to practise some sort of 
self-denial. You may say there is no positive way of determining whether 
we are growing fit to reside in this beautiful island; if we knew exactly what 
the island was, and what its inhabitants had to do, we might be able to com- 
pare our powers, our tastes, our desires, with the scene and the employments, 
and in‘er from the comparison, whether there was any growing readiness 
in us for the supposed change of habitation. But as this is not the case ; 
as in fact we are to undergo the required transformation in passing from one 
abode to the other, we can only hope the best, and not distress ourselves 
with too much anxiety, seeing that we have no means of making it matter 
of certainty. Whereas, on the other hand, had we been able to lay before 
you exact pictures of the island; had it been in our power to tell you the 
everyday work of the inhabitants, there would have been no room for 
avoiding a rigorous self-examination ; we could have tied you down to the 
searching and seeing whether there was passing in you such a change as en- 
abled you to estimate the loveliness of the sketehes, and appreciate the de- 
lightfulness of the employments. In the mysteriousness in which we are 
compelled to leave the new habitation, you are enabled to find a refuge from 
doubts and fears which might otherwise meet your inquiries ; and this mys- 
teriousness can be urged as an excuse for your not taking pains to discover 
your precise moral condition. It will pass with yourselves, and be pleaded 
with others, as showing the uselessness of any attempt at finding out whether 
you are qualifying yourselves for the promised abode, and of the most ear- 
nest exhortations against the deceiving yourselves, and against the imagining 
that you can be admitted into the island if you are not acquiring a taste for 
its beauties and a fitness for its employments. Oh! you will be ‘able to reply 
with a fatal facility—it is no use that we perplex ourselves with too close a 
search ; Lo you know well enough the language of the text—* Men have not 
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heard, nor perceived. by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside 
thee, what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.” 

Now you will all probably have been able to follow us in these statements, 
as to the effects of ignorance in regard to the place and its occupations upon 
such as we would urge to the endeavour to become ¢ts inhabitants. You will all 
probably acknowledge that if whenever we spoke of the happy and beautiful 
land, we could appeal to you in such words as these—* From the beginning 
of the world men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hati 
the eye seen what God has prepared for his people,” the effect would be, 
if not to urge men to seek their possession, yet, at least, to prevent them to 
avoid all examination into their fitness for the land, and to conclude with- 
out due inquiry that they were on the high road to the magnificent domain. 
Now then, what difference will it make, if in place of being an earthly 
scene in one of nature’s deepest and most romantic seclusions, it be heaven 
—that remote and invisible dwelling which men are exhorted to seek, but of 
which they hear little, except that at present, it is utterly mysterious 
and inscrutable? Will they not similarly get rid of all close and searching 
inquiry into their fitness for heaven by taking refuge in our supposed igno- 
rance as to what heaven is? Will not such words as those which are found 
in our text be employed by them in screening themselves from the painful 
duty of self-examination ; or, at all events, assist the producing in them- 
Selves the convenient supposition, that there is no precise way of ascertaining 
one’s fitness for heaven ; and no means of actually acquiring it except under- 
going the transformation which will be effected at death! We do not see 
how such words as those of our text, if they relate to heaven, can fail to be 
turned to an injurious use. We are confident, moreover, that they are often 
so employed ; tor many are not content with arguing from this, and many 
similar passages, that heaven is a far more blessed and beautiful place than can 
be depicted even by our highest imaginings; but they infer that there can 
be no present experience of its peculiar joys and occupations; and that they 
may safely, therefore, give themselves very little concern as to the examining 
whether they have any relish for heaven, and any reason, consequently, to 
hope for admission into its circle. ‘lhus, one of the most important of Chris- 
tian duties is practically got rid of. Men cherish the idle hope that all will 
be right at the last, in place of vigorously setting themselves to determine 
whether they are being prepared for that home which they trust is being 
prepared for them. And as they can say, “Oh, heaven is that place which 
the eye hath not seen, and which even the heart is incapable of conceiving,” 
they make themselves easy in the absence of all definite proof, that it would 
be a heaven to them if it were made their habitation. But are they at all 
justified in the use which they make of our text? Have they a right to 
ply the text in evidence of what may be called the mysteriousness of 
heaven ? 

Now, you will observe that the words of our text are those which St. Paul 
quotes, when he says—* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” And there are no words more frequently or more un- 
hesitatingly quoted than these, as if it were heaven which the writer had in 
view. This is only an instance of popular misapplication of Scripture, The 
words may, indeed, be accommodated to heaven; but as used, whether by 
the prophet or the apostle—by Isaiah or St. Paul—they have nothing 
whatever to do with heaven ; and it is nothing but by that common habit of 
detaching a text from the context, and thus suiting it to our own purpose 
withont concern as to the drift of the writer, that the words are in every 
one’s mouth whensoever discourse turns on the invisible world, 

Jt can hardly be an unprofitable use of the remainder of our time if we 
employ it, in the first place, in considering what is the true import and 
meaning of the passage, whether as it occurs in the writings of Isaiah, 
or those of St. Paul; and if, in the second place, we endeavour to show you 
that there would be no excuse for our not examining into our fitness for 
heaven, even if it were of heaven that the assertions are made—* Men have not 
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heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, besides 
thee, what he hath prepared for him that waiteth for him,” 

Now, the chapter in which our text occurs, contains an earnest prayer for 
the manifestation of God’s power, and this prayer is generally considered as 
that of the first converts from among the dispersed Jews, when the nation 
of Israel shall be about to be re-united in the church. It is a devout and 
most importunate call for some such mighty interference as had been vouch- 
safed to Israel in earlier days, when God made “ bare his holy arm, and 
wrought wondrously on behalf of his people.” Oh that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens, that thou wouldest come down, that the mountains might flow 
down at thy presence!” The commotions of Mount Sinai, when the law had 
descended, is supposed to be referred to in this allusion to former deliverances. 
But the suppliants seem aware that a yet greater manifestation of Divine 
goodness would be, and indeed might be expected in the latter days, those 
days in which God had promised that Jerusalem should be made “a praise 
in the earth.” And this persuasion is expressed in the words of our text; 
words, as we shall presently see, St. Paul has accommodated to a hidden 
wisdom, whereby he would denote the gospel of Christ. Those words are a 
declaration that when God shall interfere, as we yet believe that he will, on 
behalf of his ancient people, gathering them from their dispersion, engrafting 
them into his church, and re-instating them in the land from which they 
have so long been exiled, there will be such displays of his wonderfulness, 
and such exhibitions of his greatness, and goodness, and awfulness, as shall 
immeasurably surpass the expectations even of those who most diligent in 
remembering the marvels of old, have also been most patient in awaiting 
the fulfilment of the long cherished promise. 

Without going more at length into an examination of the prayer recorded 
by Isaiah, we may safely say from this hurried glance, that it 1s not to heaven 
that the suppliants refer when they use the language which St. Paul adopts 
when he says—‘* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” And if, as used by the prophet the words do not refer to heaven, 
do they as thus used by the apostle? This is the next question. Turn to 
the 2ud chapter of St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and you will soon 
be able to decide. St. Paul is here reminding the Corinthians of the man- 
ner in which he had preached to them the everlasting gospel. Lle begins 
with a statement—* And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with ex- 
cellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God.” 
His preaching, as he presently goes on to state, had “not been with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
Lut having made these assertions, he seems to have felt that the Corinthians 
might suspect him of divesting the gospel itself of the attribute of wisdom, 
as though, because he disclaimed the wisdom of man, there might really be 
foolishness in that which he was commissioned to publish. To prevent any such 
misapprehension, he paused to assert of the gospel that it was emphatically 
wisdom, though not to be discerned or appreciated without the teachings of 
the Spirit of God. “ Howbeit,” says he, “ we speak wisdom among them that 
are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, 
that come to nought.” What then, was the wisdom which the apostle and 
his fellow-labourers were commissioned to declare? The wisdom of God,” 
he replies, ‘in a mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained 
before the world unto glory.” He must evidently refer to the grand 
scheme of human redemption, that scheme which had altogether baflled the 
discoveries of science and philosophy ; but which is emphatically wisdom— 
the wisdom of God—devised by and demonstrative of that Divine wisdom 
which alone could have provided, for God being “ just, and yet the justifier 
of sinners.’ ‘This wisdom says St. Paul—this scheme which was virtually 
the embodiment of wisdom, none of the princes of this world knew; 
and the great men of the earth were in utter ignorance, seeing that 
Christ was willing to take a work which he had undertaken to complete ; 
*¢ for ago known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” 
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And here it is that the apostle introduces his quotation from the writings 
of Isaiah, and introduces it, as exactly expressing the hidden character 
of that wisdom which he was engaged in proclaiming—“But as it is 
written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared.” You can hardly, then, 
fail to perceive, if you look attentively at the context, that it is the gospel of 
which St. Paul speaks—* the plan of salvation through Christ, and him cruci- 
fied.” And it is to this gospel that he applies the words which are so com- 
monly quoted, as though he spake of heaven. So that, whether you take our 
text, as it occurs originally in the writings of the Old Testament, or as it is 


- presented with some alteration and expansion in the pages of the New, you 


equally find that however common it may be to say of heaven—“ Eye hath 
not seen, neither hath ear heard,” yet in real truth there are no such words 
in the Bible having any reference to heaven. The prophet, indeed, speaks of 
what “man hath not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen ;” and the apostle employs his language, and throws it into even a 
stronger form; but neither Isaiah nor St. Paul is speaking of heaven, 
but both are referring to dealings of God, whose Son was on earth, and whose 
period was included within the present history of the church. This you 
should most carefully observe—it is not of heaven that the inspired writers 
speak—St. Paul, for example—though perhaps every one of us is in the habit 
of so applying his words. It is not of heaven, the invisible abode of God 
and of the saints, that inscrutableness is so broadly affirmed ; but simply of 
the gospel, the record of the mode in which that heaven may be reached by 
sinners like ourselves. It is not the mysteriousness of the island upon which 
the apostle is dilating—the unimaginable character of its loveliness, or the 
inconceivable nature of its employments ; it is merely the mysteriousness in 
which, up to the coming of Christ, that scheme had been involved, which was 
to throw open this island in all its glory and purity to the beings who had 
forfeited so rich an inheritance. For now you should observe—and it is 
really surprising how men can go on quoting one verse, and take no notice 
of the next—you should observe what words St. Paul uses after those 
of the text-—that is, after saying—“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” Well, what are his next words? “But God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit.” So then, you see the mysteriousness of 
which St. Paul speaks was at an end. The things prepared by God had 
been, indeed, beyond human discovery, and reason and philosophy could 
suggest no mode by which a holy God might show fallen creatures a way 
to his kingdom; but the Spirit had descended to explain the work under- 
taken and accomplished by the Son ; and now might all who submitted to 
his teaching be instructed in the “ hidden wisdom ” which none of the princes 
of this world had known. So far then, from being an assertion, as it is 
commonly made, of the impossibility of our knowing what kind of a place 
heaven is, it is rather the assertion of our need of teaching from above, in 
order to our duly appreciating the plan of that great work of atonement, 
which “Opened to all believers the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘“ Kye”’—the 
natural eye of man—* hath not seen ;” and never will see, the wisdom of the 
gospel ; for spiritual things are spiritually discerned. “ EKar”—the natural 
ear— hath not heard,” and never will hear, so as savingly to apprehend the 
Divine plan and purpose. In the melodies of creation ; in the demonstra- 
tions of science there are no whispers as to how sinners may be pardoned ; 
and even when utterances have come from on high, the organ has to be 
divinely unstopped ere they can penetrate the soul. “ Neither hath entered 
into the heart of man,” in its natural state, the preparations announced by 
the gospel. Not only have all its musings and searchings left it ignorant of 
the way of salvation ; but even when that way is authoritatively published, 
it will be assented to, and closed with only when God’s Spirit removes pre- 
judices and rectifies the affections. Thus in place of being a passage of 
Seripture that shuts up heaven as it would shut up an impenetrable mystery, 
and thus furnishing, the appearance at least, of an excuse for eee not 
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striving to ascertain whether they are growing ready for heaven, our text, 
when it passes into the hands of St. Paul, is nothing but an emphatic asser- 
tion of the need of Divine teaching, that yyou may know, and that you may 
follow the Divine way which conducts to a glorious end. It leaves un- 
touched the question as to what and where the land is upon which the 
redeemed are to enter as their final habitation. It leaves it to other Scrip- 
tures to inform you of the beauty and deliciousness of the promised in- 
heritance, and of the rapture which for ever circulates through its purified 
family ; and it simply fastens you down to this great practical truth—that if 
you would be saved, if you would ever set foot on the heavenly shores, you 
must renounce your own wisdom, and submit yourselves to the teaching of 
the Spirit of God; for that such is our ignorance, notwithstanding that the 
light of revelation hath burst on the world, that we still have cause to 
exclaim—* Men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the 
eye seen” the things prepared for them through the mediation of Christ. _ 
Now, having thus shown you that neither Isaiah nor St. Paul was speaking 
of heaven when he uses the words upon which we discourse, we wish to 
suppose, in the second place, that the words were used of heaven, and to 
examine whether even then they would at all warrant men in not endea- 
vouring to ascertain their fitness for the “inheritance of the saints.’ There 
are many texts in the Bible which are rashly quoted and unfairly se- 
parated from what precedes or what follows; but we doubt whether there 
is any other so glaring an instance of misapplication or forgetfulness of the 
context. Let us admit that the words as quoted by St. Paul relate to 
heaven ; for, indeed, whatever their aneren import, they are capable of 
being accommodated to heaven. We believe of heaven, that its joys far 
transcend our highest imaginations, and are only imperfectly, if at all, to be 
apprehended by our present senses and feelings. Weare uot afraid to say 
of heaven—“ Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath laid up for the righteous ;” but 
do the words prove that we can know nothing about heaven? Do they 
bear on that presumed mysteriousness which is to make heaven unapproach- 
able by us, so long as we continue sojourners on earth? Then, what mean 
the words which so immediately follow—* But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit?” Alas, you may hear the text quoted a hundred times, 
and every time, perhaps, in order to prove what is expressly denicd in the 
very next sentence. Unless the hearer be well acquainted with his Bible, he 
would never suspect from the manner in which the text, as it exists in the 
New Testament is adduced, that the things spoken of as altogether “ hidden,” 
are things spoken of as expressly revealed. It would stagger many a 
speaker, onthe magnificence and splendour of heaven, if as he wound up, as he 
is almost sure to do, his description with the well known quotation, the hearers 
were just to mention the words which immediately follow. The speaker 
will probably exhaust all his imagery on the beauty and happiness of heaven ; 
but he will tell his hearers that it is a vain effort in which he has engaged 
them—that heaven is not to be inspected, and not even imagined ; for hath 
not, he will ask, an apostle, quoting from a prophet, declared—“ Wye hath 
not seen its joys, nor ear heard them, nor man’s heart conceived them ?” 
Would it not perplex him a little, and cause him to alter the tone of his 
declamation, if just at this moment he were bidden to complete the quotation 
by adding the words—* But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit?— 
words which do not, indeed, appear in the prophecies of Isaiah, but which 
do appear in the Epistle to the Corinthians, as if to mark that whatever 
obscurity there may have been around heaven, and heavenly things, to those 
who lived under the Jewish dispensation, it has been, at least, partially dis- 
persed, for all such as would make use of the privileges of the gospel? ‘hus 
there can be nothing clearer than that, even if the words were spoken of 
heaven, they would leave heaven mysterious only to the natural man, and 
not to such as were renewed by the Holy Ghost. ‘They may be applicable to 
that island, which is hidden in the depths of far distant seas; but they do 
not say, that every man is incompetent to know anything about that island — 
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about the nature of its enjoyments, and the occupation of its inhabitants. 
They only confine the knowledge to such as are being prepared for the 
island ; and of these they broadly affirm, that they have received a revela- 
tion which should put an end to ignorance and furnish them with sufficient 
intelligence for, at least, every practical purpose. 

And this is the great truth upon which we now desire to fasten your 
attention, and the making a clear way for which has been our object 
throughout the whole of this discourse. Heaven is a mystery to the 
natural man. Its joys are such as lie beyond his comprehension ; so that, 
if described to him, they do not come home to his understanding. Its 
occupations are such, that when mentioned, they appear to him as if they 
must be burdens, so devoid are they of the elements for which he possesses 
any relish or taste. It is not, however, thus with the spiritual man—with 
him, who renewed by the operations of the Holy Ghost, has been made to 
find a present delight in the living for and serving God. Unto him there 
hath come a revelation of the happiness of heaven, seeing that he has 
whisperings even now of that holiness, which is happiness, and therefore, 
can understand, and will be taugbt to feel that happiness is to be “holy 
even as God is holy.” It is already his meat’and his drink to do the 
will of his heavenly Father—already his most cherished privilege to hold 
communion with his blessed Redeemer; and, therefore, there is nothing 
mysterious, nothing incomprehensible in the scriptural delineation of the 
paradise of God, which represents the future as one unwearied execution of 
the purposes of the Almighty, gathering all its glory, and all its bliss into 
the one fact of being “for ever with the Lord.’ And, therefore, there is 
no such mysteriousness about heaven as may create the possibility of your 
growing prepared for it, and yet being unable to ascertain that preparation. 
Tell us not of heaven as that which the “ eye hath not seen, and the ear hath 
not heard.” We tell you of heaven as of that whereof there hath been 
made a revelation to every believer inthe felt agreement between what is 
told him of happiness hereafter, and what is experienced by him of happi- 
ness here. And it is just one of the worst delusions to which any man can 
make himself a prey, to suppose that he may have a place prepared for him 
in heaven, and yet be without proof that he is himself being prepared for 
that place. Heaven is not so much a place, as it isa character ; neither is 
hell so much a place as itis a character. It will be what we bear within us, 
rather than what we find without us, which shall give to our future resi- 
dence the attributes of happiness or of bliss. There is no need, indeed, that 
we shut out external things, as though they might not be instrumental 
whether to happiness or to wretchedness. ‘There will, in all probability, be 
a material magnificence and loveliness about the residence of the saints 
answering to those gorgeous descriptions of a “new heavens and a new 
earth,’ which are furnished by St. Johu, when he relates the vision of his 
exile ; and there can be as little doubt of an external ministry of vengeance, 
directing itself against the corporeal part of the wicked, and answering with 
terrible precision to the “worm which dieth not, and the fire which is not 
quenched.” But, nevertheless, it will be mainly our own character which 
makes heaven ; mainly our own character which makes hell. Away with 
the idle dream that you may enter heaven hereafter, though you know 
nothing of it now ; that you may be consigned at death to a place for which 
during your life, you have had no conscious preparation. “And this ig 
life eternal,” said the Saviour, “that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Every Sunday, every 
time you assemble for public worship, you recognise that truth ; for what 
is said in the Collect of the church—“In knowledge of whom standeth 
our eternal life”? Undoubtedly, such knowledge begins below. Christ 
is the “wisdom,” and eternal life begins below. The seeds, the elements 
of heaven, are already in you, if indeed you are heirs of the pro- 
mised inheritance. They are not to be sown at death. They are there 
to germinate to a luxurious harvest. It will be the sight of Christ which 
makes heaven ; it will be the being with God; it will be the ee puri- 
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fied from every remainder of evil, and made incapable of sinning. Its highest 
rapture will result from commemorating the mercies, its chief occupation 
be in forwarding the purposes of the Almighty. It is far beyond all con- 
troversy that there is nothing in all this, which may not in a measure be 
matter of present experience. You may already decide whether you are in 
possession of the tastes, so to speak, without which you could not enjoy 
heaven, without which you could not find it heaven, even if through some 
strange distribution you were admitted amongst its inmates. Have you a 
present pleasure in looking unto Jesus? Is it sweet to you to meditate upon 
God? Is it your pain that your nature is still so corrupt? Is it your longing 
that you may become thoroughly like unto Jesus? Are you happy now in 
proportion as you feel agreater purity of heart ; as you can devote your- 
selves with less distraction, and resign yourselves with less murmuring to the 
will of your Father? These are intelligible questions, and susceptible of 
intelligible answers. We will not suffer you to evade us by having recourse 
to the supposed mysteriousness of heaven. True, the eye hath not looked 
on that bright land, and the ear hath not drunk in its minstrelsy, and the 
heart in its highest anticipations hath come immeasurably short of its 
abundant and everlasting delights; but this earth is a place of preparation 
for the glorious abode ; and if we are to go there when we die, we must be 
made fit for it while we live. Enough is told us of what the land is, and of 
what its inhabitants do to furnish us with tests for ascertaining our pre- 
aredness. Deceive not then yourselves; the evidence of your title to 
eaven is a growing fituess for heaven. And, think not, while you continue 
unsanctified in heart, to enter where shall enter nothing that defileth. 
Stimulate yourselves, if you will, by the bright anticipation of heavenly 
things, by saying to yourselyves— Eye hath not seen them, ear hath not 
heard them, neither can the heart conceive them,” so vastly do they tran- 
scend what can be experienced below ; but fasten yourselves down to the 
practical truth that, if they are to be ever your own, they are already your 
own; already discovered by the senses and comprehended by the feelings, 
seeing that after quoting words from the prophet to prove their inscrutable- 
oe the apostle hath added—* But God hath revealed them unto us by his 
pirit. 

One word more. Let us remind you with all earnestness of the office of 
the Holy Ghost, in the economy of redemption. It may be that this office is 
not sufficiently remembered by the great mass of Christians. Hence come 
many of those imperfect views, those dreamy apprehensions which are all 
that some men who have been long trusting in Christ have attained to 
in religion. You should remember that the Son, when he had accomplish- 
ed the reconciliation of the whole world to God, went away that he might 
“prepare a place” for his people. Upon his departure, the Holy Ghost 
descended that he might prepare the people for that place. Christ made 
heaven ready for the church ; the Holy Spirit makes the church ready for 
heaven. Can you say that either of these is more important to us than the 
other? In vain have the gates of heaven been thrown open if our ignorance 
prevent our finding our way, or hinder our qualifying ourselves for admis- 
sion. In vain hath the fertile land risen in the midst of crystal seas, it we 
know not what course to steer; or even supposing we land on its happy 
shores, which are trodden by new creatures, how can we be classed with the 
inhabitants, when we have brought away only the old man which is corrupt ? 
The Spirit, then, has actually to do for us as great a work as was accom- 
plished by the Son. Learn, therefore, to think highly, reverently aud grate- 
fully of the office of the Holy Ghost. Be as much afraid of “ prieving the 
Spirit,’ as of “erucifying afresh the Son of God, and putting him to an 
open shame.” Submit yourselves to the Spirit; obey his impulses ; follow 
his suggestions ; cherish his presence; dread his absence. And thus may 
you become gradually fitted for that blessed abode which “Eye hath not 
seen,” but which, nevertheless, may be so unfolded to those who are so growing 
in grace, that they can already drink of that river which proceedeth “ from 
the throne of God, and of the Lamb,” and already join in the anthem of the 
redeemed. 
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“T have trodden the wine-press alone; and of the people there was none with mes for I will tread 

them in mine anger, and trample them in my fury ; and their blond shall be sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments, and I will stain all my raiment.’’—Isaiah lxiii, 3, 
TausE words form part of one of the most remarkable passages in the prophecies of 
Isaiah ; the consideration of which can hardly fail to be especially appropriate, now 
that we have just entered on the season of Advent. We are now bidden by the church 
to prepare for the celebration of the first advent of Christ, when we shall commemorate 
how, “in the fulness of time, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, born under 
the law.” But, there is another, a second advent, for which we are bidden to look, 
when Christ shall come again in power and great majesty to assume visibly the sove- 
reignty which he won through humiliation and death, And the two adyents are so 
closely connected the one with the other; the first being in many respects typical of 
the second; and the prophecy which describes the former generally expanding itself 
so as to embrace the latter, that the season in which we celebrate Christ’s coming in 
humility generally, directs also our thoughts to his coming’in the clouds of heaven, 
the anointed judge of quick and dead. 

We may find that our text and its context refer rather to the second than to the 
first advent of our Lord; but they will still be most appropriate to the season ; for 
in her collects and other services, the church at this time connects the two advents, 
using the marvels and mysteries of Christ’s first appearing as motives to our striving, 
so that at his second coming we “may be found an acceptable people in his sight.” 
Tf you look to the beginning of the chapter from which our text is taken, you will 
find that the prophet, casting his inspection over distant times, beholds an august 
form, as of a mighty warrior, advancing in the greatness of his strength, and clothed 
in raiment red with blood. Startled by the emerging of so awful a figure from the 
shadowy distance, he bursts into the exclamation—* Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah?” He is answered—“I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save.’ This, however, does not satisfy the amazed and 
almost terrified seer, so that he again challenges the mysterious apparition—* Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
wine-fat ?? The reply is in the words of our text—I have trodden the wine-press 
alone; and of the people there was none with me.” Now, who is the warrior who 
thus passes in awful vision before the gaze of the prophet? Some have endeavoured 
to apply the prediction to Judas Maccabeus, that great Jewish captain, who did so 
valiantly for‘dsrael in the persecution by Antiochus, and who, amongst other exploits, 
overcame the Edomites in battle. However splendid may have been the achievements 
of Judas Maccabeus, there could be no sense in which this chieftain could use such 
an expression as is here given ia reply to the prophet describing himself as “‘ speaking 
in righteousness, mighty to gaye,” asserting that the year of his redeemed was come, 
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or affirming “ that his own arm had brought about salvation.” Indeed, we may say 
at once, without hesitation, that there is no one but the Lord Jesus himself, by whom 
the language here given could be spoken. The only thing on which there can be any 
question, is whether it is to actions already achieved, or to actions yet to be performed 
by the Saviour, that so sublime a prediction refers. And although some have sup- 
posed the prophecy to relate to the passion and death of our Lord; we think this 
must be through want of sufficient attention or oversight, for you will perceive at 
once that though the Redeemer is introduced as stained with blood, it is with the 
blood of his enemies, and not with his own, When asked by the prophet—‘* Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel!” the answer is, that he has trodden the wine-press 
alone, and trampled down the people in his fury. It could not then have been the 
wine-press which Christ trod in his crucifixion, the agony of whose sufferings dyed the 
garments on which the prophet gazed. He must have been engaged in shedding the 
blood of others rather than in pouring forth his own, ere he breaks on the seer’s 
vision, revealing the greatness of his strength. So that the only circumstance asso- 
ciated with the first advent of Christ to which the prophecy can fairly be thought to 
refer, is the destruction of Jerusalem; that signal visitation in which the Redeemer 
came down in just vengeance, and dealt with his enemies in the sternest retribution. 
Yet whatever there might have been in the desolations of Judea answering to the 
fearful expressions which Christ here applies to his actions, if certainly was not from 
Edom and Bozrah that he came whon returning from the overthrow of Jerusalem. 
Of course it was not from the literal Hdom, and the literal Bozrah, though no doubt 
Edom and Bozrah are here used to denote nations who wero opposed to Christ and 
his church. Yet the posterity of Jacob could never bo described by terms belonging 
rightly to the posterity of Esau; Idumea or Edom, as you are all probably aware 
was the country inhabited by the descendants of Esau, the elder brother, and not by 
the descendants of Jacob; and there was always a marked difference betweon these 
brothers. This makes it insupposable, whatever the degeneracy of the Jows and their 
forfeiture of the privileges vouchsafed to one of their fathers, that they should be 
described by language belonging strictly to the childron of Hsau. We seem, there- 
fore, warranted in concluding that the prediction under review found no fulfilment in 
tbe events of past days. The future must bo charged with its accomplishment. Tho 
fearful form on which the prophet looked—the form of a warrior fresh from tho 
slaughter of his enemies—must be that of Christ appearing as he shall appear at the 
close of the dispensation, when ho shall sweep a clear scene for the setting up of his 
kingdom, and purge the earth from the pollution of wickedness. 

This haying been ascertained, the prophecy that is, being fixed to Christ’s second 
advent, we shall now examine, in the first place, what Scripture reveals to us in regard 
of this advent ; and we shall then, in the second place, endeavour to establish the 
thorough agreement between all that is thus taught, and the prophecy which is agso- 
ciated with our text. 

Now it is a truth on which there is universal assent amongst Christians that there is 
to come a time when the religion of Jesus shall be diffused throughout the earth, be 
received into every household, and rule in every heart, Itia further on all hands agreed 
that this unbounded sovereignty of Christianity is to be preceded by an event which is 
styled the Coming of Christ ; though men’s minds aro divided as to whether this be 
His personal coming at the last day, or a figurativo coming such as that of the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, And we are not going to assume, much less to decide, which of 
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these two it shall be ; for we seek to carry all of you along with us in our statement, 
and, therefore, shall we keop clear of any controverted ground. But whether personal 
or figurative, this coming of Christ is represented as accompanied by terrible judg- 
ments, so that the heavens are dissolved, and the earth shaken, and war, and strife, and 
plague, and famine, announce and attend the Son of man, In the 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, when Christ, passing from describing the desolation of Jerusalem, 
speaks of the coming in question, He uses language which can only be explained by 
supposing the most general and fearful convulsions. ‘! The sun shall be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light; the stars shall fall from heaven; and the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken.” Indeed, if we would possess ourselves of a single 
representation which shall include the several circumstances of Christ’s second coming, 
it is furnished by the history of the deluge ; typical as the flood was of that baptisin of 
fire with which this earth shall yet be visited. We know that God bore long with the 
wickedness of an abandoned generation, and through the ministrations of Noah, who 
was a preacher of righteousness, summoned to repentance, and warned of coming 
ruin. It avails, however, nothing that such forbearance was exercised, and that 
the ark, as it grew under the hands of the builder, threatened death, and offered life to 
destitute and infidel families. The scoffers pointed, it may be, to the sun ashe walked 
in his brightness the round of the unclouded sky, and they asked tauntingly for signs in 
that rich, quiet firmament, which should prove the gathering of the immensity of 
waters; and they went their ways to the banquet and the revel. And then it was, when 
their mirth was at its height, and the marriage song sounded joyously, that the torrent 
came rushing in its strength and bore all away, save the few who were sheltered in the 
ark, ‘They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark; and they knew not until the flood came and took 
them all away.’”? So—observe how one season is but a sketch of the other!— 
6 So shall also the coming of the Son of man be.” The flood then with its attendant 
circumstances was typical of another visitation. Still is God pleading with an unbe- 
lieving generation ; still is He warning the nations; and He will pour out signal 
vengeance on the earth, that none shall escape who have not taken refuge in the ark of 
His church; but though few will give heed to the warning and invitation, yet, up to 
the time of the end, the majority will only be encouraged in rebellion by the long 
suffering of God. They will argue from the apparent fixedness of nature the vast 
improbability of any such interference as was long ago threatened; and because they 
see not in the heavens the visible mustering of the agencies of wrath, they will cons 
clude, like the scoffers before the flood, that they may go on securely with their 
business and pleasure; and, therefore, shall it come to pasa, that whilst every thing 
seems proceeding in its ordinary course, the grass yet growing in our fields, and the 
stars yet lining our firmament, and the merchantmen thronging our marts, and 
the revellers yet crowding our halls, the sign of the Son of man shall be seen in 
the heavens, and the rush of woe and desolation shall overspread the globe. The 
coming of Christ shall be to Christendom what the deluge was to the primitive world, 
sweeping away all but that little company who have heard the warning, and entered 
the sanctuary which God has opened through His Son. So that whatever may be the 
characteristics of Christ’s second coming—and these we exclude as having no bearing 
upon the illustration of our text—it is evident that signal judgments on the wicked 
aro to attend that event ; and that the season will bo marked, by the discomfiture of 
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Let us examine the subject somewhat more minutely ; for Scripture does not limit 
itself to this general account. It appears from the Book of Revelation, that imme~ 
diately before the millennium—that season which will be introduced by the coming 
of Christ, of which we now speak—there will be a gathering of the kings of the earth 
to the battle of the great day of the Lord God Almighty. This is that confederacy of 
anti-christian powers, which, as it would appear from comparing the Books of Daniel 
and Revelation, is to have for its object the destruction of the Jews reinstated in 
Palestine, where the beast and the kings of the earth and their armies are congregated. 
St. John beheld in a sublime vision “ the heavens open, and lo! a white horse, and he 
that sat upon it was called faithful; ” and in righteousness he shall judge and make 
war. You will observe for yourselves, without our pointing out each particular, how 
the description accords with that of the warrior on whom Isaiah gazed, ascending 
from Edom. He was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood, and His name is 
called “The word of God.” Certainly then this august form is that of the Mediator, 
when he goes forth followed by the armies of heaven, and treadeth, as it is said, the 
wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. We not only find that 
when Christ appears the second time it will be to take vengeance on his enemies; but 
further that he can be none other than Christ, who described himself in our text as 
treading the wine-press alone, and staining His raiment with blood. 

And without adducing other proofs from Scripture of the fearful judgments which 
shall attend Christ’s second advent, let ua decide what is presented by the words 
Edom and Bozrah in the prophetic vision; for it is from HWdom, and Bozrah which 
was the capital of Edom, that He who speaks in our text is seen to ascend. If Christ 
be returning from the slaughter of His enemies, these enemies must be described by 
the names Edom and Bozrah. This is common in Scripture, The name which has 
belonged to some great foe of God is taken by the inspired writers, and used of others 
whose wickedness is the only connection with the parties originally so called. You 
have a remarkable instance with reference to Babylon. Ancient Babylon was wholly 
given up to idolatry and vice, so as to draw down on itself the wrath of the Lord; 
and so stern was the retribution that men can scarcely decide where stood the imperial 
and magnificent town. But the name did not perish with the city. It became a 
title for the enemies of God; so that, as is well known in the Book of Revelation, 
that anti-christian power, which we find allowed for years to persecute the saints, and 
which is at last to be thrown down with violence, is designated Babylon. In like manner, 
there appears no doubt that names such as Hdom and Moab, belonging originally to 
the declared foes of God and his people, are used for others who imitate these foes in 
their enmity. If you examine the predictions which relate to these nations you will find 
prophecy, according to the germinating character which it usually presents, glancing 
on from what is passed to what we must believe is yet to come ; or, rather, describing 
those who first bore the name in language inappropriate, unless applied to others who 
by their wickedness, deserved the same name. Indeed, so far as Edom and Bozrah 
are concerned, it appears too strong a description to be just. Look atthe 84th chapter 
of Isaiah, and it is hardly possible to read it without sccing that it belongs to yet 
future judgments. Who will say that expressions, such as the following, are borno 
out in their full import by any past events. ‘ For the indignation of the Lord is upon 
all nations, and His fury upon all their armies. Their slain also shall be cast out, and 
their stink shall come up out of their carcages, and the mountains shall be melted with 
their eas If you want to assure yourselves that this chapter describes those very 
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occurrences which we have already associated with the second advent of Christ, 
observe how this language corresponds with that applied to this event in other parts 
of Scripture. “All the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll.” This corresponds nearly word for word with that which 
we have already heard from the Redeemer himeelf. Again, the land which is visited is 
described as becoming “burning pitch.” “It shall not be quenched night nor day ; 
the smoke thereof shall go up for ever.” This is almost the literal description given 
in the Apocalypse of the destruction of the mystic Bayblon. ‘ She shall be utterly 
burned with fire. And her smoke rose up for ever andever.” The correspondence is 
even yet more minute. Isaiah declared of the visited land—* The cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the rayen shall dwell in it ;” and St. John 
says of Babylon, ‘She has become a cage for every unclean and hateful bird.” 

You see, then, what reason there is to suppose that the judgments described are 
those which shall attend our Lord’s second advent. Now mark, these judgments come 
down on Edom and Bozrah! ‘ My sword shall be bathed in heaven; behold it shall 
come down upon Idumea, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great slaughter 
in the land of Idumes.”? Does it not follow that Edom and Bozrah denote the anti- 
christian people who shall be banded together when Christ shall re-appear? It is a 
remark of the commentator, Scott, whose interpretations can never be accused of a 
want of sobriety, that these prophecies impress the mind with a view of that general 
and obstinate resistance which will be made by the nations, at the instigation of Satan, 
to the setting up of the kingdom of Christ, and of the dreadful judgments with which 
that event will at length be ushered in, So that we may now conclude that Edom and 
Bozrah are used in Scripture as typical names, that the predictions which describe the 
ruin of this country and city belong to the final overthrow of all the powers of anti- 
Christ ; and that it is none but the Redeemer himself who has come to take vengeance 
on those enemies who would not have Him to reign over them, And all this answers to 
the challenge— Who is this that cometh from Edom with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with me.” 

Now, let us sum up our remarks on what is made known to us in Scripture with regard 
to the second advent. There is a time appointed in the history of our world, when that 
very Jesus who appeared on earth, * a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, shall 
re-appear with all the circumstances of majesty and power; King of kings, and Lord 
of lords.” For a long season has that religion, which he died to establish, fought 
painfully its way through continued and evergrowing opposition; so that even now it 
seems hopelessly removed from anything approaching to universal sovereignty. Never- 
theless, we are led by the glowing descriptions of prophecy to the expecting a day 
when Christ shall find a home in the remotest hearts and families, and the earth, in 
all its circumference, be covered with the knowledge and the power of the Lord. In 
effecting this sublime revolution, we are taught that the Jews shall be God’s mightiest 
instruments. Long oppressed and long deserted, the slaves even of the weakest, and 
the scorn of the yilest, God has, nevertheless, his eye on that once-fayored nation. 
They are not cast off for ever! The land of their fathers, from which they have been 
long exiled, and which strangers and blasphemers have for centuries been allowed to 
desecrate, shall yet expand its provinces to the returning tribes, its mountains-echoing 
the tread of marching thousands, and ita vallies bursting into luxuriance to welcome 
home the wanderers, ‘Then shall the call be heard and obeyed—‘ Awake! awake! 
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put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.’ Then 
shall the prostrate city rise from its ruins, a royal diadem in the hand of its God ; and 
standing in the midst of the earth, the metropolis of grace, send forth on all sides 
preachers of that faith which she-fell in rejecting. “These shall traverse every scene of 
human habitation, and everywhere shall they gather disciples to the cross, till at 
length the globe, being converted into one magnificent temple, and Christ shrined in 
every household and every heart, the kingdom shall ring with the long-expected 
anthem—* Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” But it shall not be 
without opposition, nor without convulsion, that Satan is thus driven from his usurped 
dominion. Previously to this great consummation, and in order to the production of 
this, is to be what Scripture calls the second advent of Christ ; and the judgments with 
which this second coming shall be attended and followed constitute that tremendous 
visitation which prophecy associates with the last times, and delineates under every 
figure of woe, of terror, and of wrath. And to this visitation itis that the angel refers, 
whom St. John beheld standing in the sun, and who cried to all the fowls that fly in 
the midst of heaven—“ Come and gather yourselves together unto the supper of the 
great God.” Itis not the supper to which we are now invited, the marriage supper of 
the Lamb, and yet it is to be spread just as that glorious banquet is ready. Itis a 
supper we read “spread with the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh 
of mighty men; and the flesh of horses, and of them that sit onthem ; and the flesh of 
all men, both free and bond, both small and great.” It is a supper at which no wine 
shall be drunk,'but that wrung from the clusters of the vine of the earth, and gathered 
by command of that angel, who had power over fire, and cast into the great wine-press 
of the wrath of God. And this press shall be trodden, and blood according to the 
fearful assertion of St. John, shall come out of it even unto the horses bridles, Then 
will it be that the stone cut out of the mountain without hand shall cast down all 
human sovereignty ; then shall the Psalmist’s words receive their fullest accomplish- 
ment—* Over Hdom will I cast out my shoe, upon Philistia will I triumph.” ‘Then 
will it be in the banding together of proud and infidel powers, that the eighty-second 
Psalm shall be fulfilled— They have cast their heads together with one consent, and 
are confederate against thee. ‘The tabernacles of the Hdomites and the Ishmaelites, 

the Moabites and Hagarenes ; Gebal and Ammon, and Amalek; the Philistines, with 
them that dwell at Tyre. Assur also is joined with them, andjhave holpen the children 
of Lot.” But “the Lord is a man of war, the Lord is his name. Associate your- 
selves, oh, ye people,” saith Isaiah, “ and ye shall be broken in pieces.” Yes, Idumea 
and Moab, and Assyria, literally the foes of Israel in earlier days,'and figuratively those 
enemies of the Church who shall league for its overthrow at the time of the end; 
against you shall that mighty one arise who is to bruise the nations with a rod of iron, 
and as vessels in the hands of the potter shall they be broken to shivers. These are 
those clusters of |the vine of the earth which are to be trodden {in the wine-fat of his 
fury, and trampled down by him who shall tread that wine-fat alone—alone but omni- 
potent ! and therefore certain to crush the tens of millions who may wear the sign of 
anti-Christ. "We stand then by Isaiah, as the future gives up its secrets, and wo look 
tremblingly at the mysterious shadows which throng the far distance. We almost 
shrink, as did the woman of Endor, when the earth yawned, and she saw gods ascend- 
ing, and an oldman coming up covered with amantle. A form unquestionably more 
awful than that ‘of the buried prophet travels toward us in the greatness of his 
strength. His mantle is not that of peace ; it is crimson with blood as though he who 
wears it came fresh from the slaughter of an army. It is from Edom that the warrior 
advances ; the land in which dwell the enemies of righteousness. Oh! we know this 
terrible Being, and we know the work with which he hath been busied. It is not the 
step of one who hath been mastere? in a conflict ; it is the march of triumph. We 
know that those whose blood is on his yesture haye perished by his yengeance. We 
recognize in him, as he walks on alone in his majesty and terror, the Redeemer who was 
crucified in weakness ; and who, after a display of marvellous forbearance, after cen- 
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turies of mercies proffered to the unbelieving of this world, shall come forth to avenge 
his own elect, and destroy them that destroyed the earth. And, therefore, we know 
what answer to give when the prophet demands who this is that approaches with 
a conqueror’s tread, the flush of battle on his brow, and stains of blood on his 
raiment. It is not to usa form of terror, unless obstinately resolved to reject the 
Saviour, who counted nothing too dear that he might redeem us from ruin. We need 
not draw back affrighted at the apparition, if we have not resolved, in spite of a 
thousand warnings and entreaties, to-refuse a free deliverance and to cast ourselves 
headlong into the winepress of wrath. Oh! as the question is asked—“ Who is this 
that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah?” We are yet privileged 
to press forward and bow before the warrior as “ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
We have him for our Redeemer, as he thus answers the challenge of the prophet-—“ I 
that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.’ If it be terrible to hear him say—* I 
have trodden the wine-press alone, and their blood shall be sprinkled on my garment, 
and I will stain all my raiment ;” there is everything to encourage us, as shewing that 
there shall be mercy as well as judgment; mercy for those who trust in him, as well 
as judgment for those who doubt him, when we hear him thus combining the objects 
of his second appearing; mark it! mark it! —“A day” for the strange * work of 
vengeance,” but a “‘ year”’ for the more congenial one of loving kindness. ‘ For the 
day of vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come.” 

Now we could not, while examining, as we proposed in the first place, what scripture 
makes known to us in regard of the second advent, but do much toward examining the 
agreement between all that is thus taught, and the prophecy of which our text forms a 
part. It was to this examination that we designed to give the concluding portion of 
our discourse ; and though we may, in a measure, have anticipated much, we have yet 
some few observations to offer, which may help to show the appropriateness of the 
language here ascribed to the Saviour, when we consider it as proceeding from him at 
his second appearing. 

The Redeemer, as exhibited in our text, is returning from the slaughter of his ene- 
mies! and he describes himself as “ speaking in righteousness, mighty to save.” His 
actions haye just proved him mighty to destroy; and his words now announce him 
‘€ mighty to save,” so that he is able to confound every foe and uphold every friend. 
He claims to be received as omnipotent, but if you consider the speaker as executing 
the great work of judgment you will perceive the extraordinary propriety and force of 
this description of himself. ‘The two grand principles which we expect to see main- 
tained in every righteous government are, that none of the guilty shall escape, and that 
none of the innocent shall perish. We believe ourselves living under a retributive 
economy—an economy, that is of punishment and reward—and though there be 
much in the present varieties of human condition to suggest doubt whether this 
economy be administered with the most thorough equity, we always appeal from the 
present to the future, confident that a time is fixed by the Governor of the universe 
for sifting actions and apportioning recompenses, when a proportion the very nicest 
will be kept between all that has been done, and all that is allotted. If it were left to 
any finite agent to discriminate between the members of our extended community, 
and determine accurately the character of each, and the portion which should conse- 
quently be assigned him under.a system of complicated laws, we feel that anything 
like perfect discernment and distribution would be altogether hopeless, and that to 
assert perfection were to ascribe infinite power to the judge. But when we think of 
a Being who cannot be imposed upon by appearances, the heart in all its secrecies 
being open to his inspections, and when we consider this Being as executing the oflice 
of Judge, then we find ground of assurance that there will not be a creature through- 
out the community in question condemned or acquitted, save with the most thorough 
justice, And in the reply given to the challenge of the prophet, there is a distinct 
assertion that he who comes with the dyed garments from Bozrah, maintains these 
principles of government, which cannot be maintained but by an Infinite Judge. “TI 
that speak in righteousness, mighty to save.”’ He claims to himself “righteousness,” 
so that his every dealing is rigidly equitable; and he declares himself “ mighty to 
save,” so that in the fiercest outbreak of wrath and indignation he can shield and de- 
liver those who deserve not to perish. He is confessedly returning from having 
trodden the wine-press, and the blood of his foes is fresh on his raiment, yet he speaks 
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in righteousness, as much as to say—I have not made a solitary mistake in the moment 
of my fury; the righteous have not perished with the wicked; and if this surprise 
thee, accustomed as thou mayest be to think that there cannot be a perfect discrim- 
nation in scenes of judgment, know also, that. I. retain mine attribute of being 
“mighty to save.” All this agrees admirably with Christ’s second advent, for that is 
the only season at which men living on the earth shall be accurately divided into the 
evil and the good—into those who are to be consumed, and those who are to be 
untouched by the visitations of wrath. 

And whenever, my brethren, this advent occurs it will occur unexpectedly. As a 
snare on the earth, our Lord shall come on all those that dwell ‘on the face of the 
earth. So that there is nothing to prove to me that the stillness of the next mid-night 
cannot be broken by the cry—“ Behold the bridegroom cometh.” And if the terrible 
catastrophe of treading the wine-press in Bozrah occur not in our own day, there are 
the little ones whom the mothers amongst you have tenderly nursed, and on whom 
the fathers have poured the gushings of the hearts deepest fountains—these must be 
left to inhabit the earth when it shall be trembling perhaps bencath the treading of the 
Avenger. These, when their parents have entered into sleep, {and sleep the sleep 
which is not to be broken by the shriek of human wretchedness, may hear and swell 
that fearful cry—oh! wilder than that which went up from Jerusalem when the blood 
was chilled in the first-borns’ veins! the cry which $t, John has predicted—“And all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him.” 

Therefore, there is not wanting motive in the doctrine of the second advent of 
Christ for preparing ourselves and our dependants to meet our God. There is motive 
to the preparing ourselves. It is much to know that I must die: but it is to bring the 
invisible world more nearly into contact with my every sensibility to know that, without 
any of the wastings of sickness, while the eye is bright, and the pulse strong, and the 
spirit elastic, the majesties and terrors of the everlasting state may compassme round, and 
the shrill trumpet-peal roll along the firmament, and thousand times ten thousand angels 
throng the Mediator coming down to his sacrifice in Bozrah, And there is motive to 
the preparing our dependants. We ourselves may be at rest. We ourselves may be 
enjoying the deep quiet of a heavenly home when the day of vengeance breaks on this 
creation ; but our sons and daughters may be yet on the earth; and you cannot bear 
the thought—we know ye cannot! that one of those whom ye have borne on your 
knees, who have cheered you by the prattle of childhood, and charmed you with the 
promises of youth, shall be then without a shield from the immensity of wrath; and 
the blood which we might almost say had flowed in your veins, because flowing in the 
veins of those ‘‘ who are bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh,” should stain the 
raiment of the avenger who is coming np “from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah.” Shall we not then be stirred by the survey of that fearful apparition which 
Isaiah beheld in the far distance, but which may now possibly be just ready to set foot 
on the earth—shall we not be stirred to the impressing on our own minds and on all 
those who engage the heart’s charities, the necessity of shielding ourselves in the ark, 
ere the fountains of the great deep be broken up—the being grafted into the true vine 
ere the wixe press be opened for the grapes of the earth. 

We preach to you on the Second Coming of Christ. We venture to say nothing of 
times and of seasons, We engage you with no intricate examination of the prophecy. 
We forget not what our Lord himself hath said—“ Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man.’ But the event is not less certain because its date is unknown; and if 
Christ is to appear a second time, then, oh Saviour! we will flee to thee as mighty to 
save,” and teach others to seek thee ere thou dost array thyself in the.vesture of 
wrath. Then shall we not be ashamed at Christ’s coming—not terrified if creation 
around heaves suddenly with the signs of His advent. Clinging to Christ as our Re- 
deemer, trusting in his propitiation, resting on his merits, we shall be enabled to “ lift 
up our heads with joy, knowing that our redemption draweth nigh, 
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» “In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s 


teeth are set on edge.” —Jeremiah xxxi: 29. 


TuErE is this great difference between moral and physical evil—that men will 
use all their carefulness to avoid the one, while every imaginable prehibition 
is ineffectual to deter them from the other. It is not necessary to issue enact- 
ments in order to restrain them from rushing over precipices, or throwing them- 
selves into fires : the principle of self-preservation supplies the place of all law, 
and renders useless the interference of the magistrate. 

Now, itis quite evicent that there is not in our nature a principle of what we 
may call a moral self-preservation. Had we never fallen, but kept whole and 
undefiled, the properties with which humanity was originally endowed, there might 
have been, we think, as great a sensitiveness to moral evil as there confessedly is 
still to physical. We suppose that one great part of the sufferings of our blessed 
Redeemer, was the horror which he felt at being tempted to sin. There was such 
repugnance to moral evil in this pure and innocent Being, that the deepest 
wound which could be inflicted on his spirit was from the solicitation to the dis- 
obeying God. We may be sure that subject as he was to all the innocent in- 
firmities of our nature, he could not have felt such a shrinking from the drawn 
sword of the assassin, as from the dark suggestions of the tempter. But in our- 
selves, the sensitiveness to physical evil has nothing correspondent in reference 
to moral; on the contrary, the confessed bias of the soul is on the side of 
unrighteousness; and so far from instinctive shrinking from, we run eagerly 
into the practice of iniquity. 

Hence it is that, whilst the Governor of the universe has not thought it 
necessary to interpose the precepts of the statute-book that we may be warned 
against physical evil, he has heaped together edicts and motives which all bear 
on the avoidance of moral evil. If youexamine well the Bible, you cannot fail 
to be struck with the variety of arguments and expostulations by which men are 
warned from sin. All that isreally advantageous in this life is represented as 
procurable by righteousness; so that the man who consults nothing but his 
temporal interests, is taught that he would best gain his end by cultivating piety ; 
and thus the future is made to struggle into a.kind of present existence, bring 
ing all that is august and wonderful, in human destiny to deter from evil 
and animate to virtue. 
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We know, indeed, that such is the desperate proneness of man to misdoing, 
that all this mighty instrumentality is practically of no effect ; but it is singular to 
observe how every motive by which our nature can be plied is brought into play 
so that the Divine Legislator has left nothing untried in order to save us from 
iniquity. 1f a man be wrapt up in selfishness, why, he is told that health, and 
peace and reputation will be best consulted by his ‘‘seeking first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” Then, if he care only for himself—if he would not hate his 
own flesh, and mar his own happiness, let him cultivate that godliness which 
hath the promise of the present life, as well as that which is tocome. And if 
a man be inaccessible to this kind of attack—if he can be contented, for the 
gratification of his senses and the indulgence of his passions, to brave the penal- 
ties of the law of the Almighty, the Bible will open upon him another battery, 
and seek to move him by his affection for others. ‘There are few feelings stronger 
than those of the parent for his children ; andit argues an extraordinary moral 
derangement when the father is indifferent to the well-being of his offspring. 
The Supreme Legislator has taken advantage of these sentiments, and arrayed 
them on the side of righteousness ; he attacks men through the avenue of the 
domestic charities, and calls upon them to prove themselves not unnatural 
parents, by studying to lead a life of holiness and piety. If they care not for 
themselves, will they not care for their children? If they are indifferent to 
the ruin which sin must procure for their own portion, can they consent to the 
sending down to those they love best an hereafter of woe and of shame? Yet 
this is precisely what they have a right to expect if they go on ina career of 
transgression. God visits on children the iniquities of their fathers. He fre- 
quently, announced this fact under the old dispensation ; and he wove it into 
the sanctions of the second commandment, when he proclaimed his name to 
Moses on Mount Sinaj—that name which must be unchangeable—in these sub- 
lime terms: “‘The Lord God merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth keeping mercy for thousands ;” and that will by 
no means clear the guilty—‘ visiting the iniquities of the father upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the children’s children, unto the third and fourth generation.” 
It is certain that God nowhere repeals the declaration before us—nowhere 
asserts that he intends no longer to visit on the children the sins of the parents. 
No doubt such a visitation is not confined to parents and children, but whatever 
the connexion which binds together two sets of men—whether it be that which 
subsists between rulers and subjects, or that between the present generation and 
the following, or that between the members of a church aud their successors— 
the same principle will come into play. ‘The punishment of sin may descend on 
those who have had no share whatever in its commission; so that, over and above 
all these motives which are personal to he individual, and which tend to the 
withholding from sin, God has provided another set of motives, all tending the 
same way, but all drawn from others, not from the individual—from his children, 
his kinsmen, his friends, his posterity. Will he not desist from evil, knowing 
that it is working his own death ? Will he still eat those fruits which may 
allure the eye, but are sure at last to infuse poison into the veins P Ah! pause 
awhile! You are destroying others as well as yourselves ; you are entailing 
shame and wretchedness where you would wish to give glory and joy. Those yet 
unborn may be sufferers by your sin ; for the days spoken of in our text are 
assuredly not yet come—the days in which “ they shall say no more, the fathers 
have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Now, we select these words as our present subject of discourse because in the 
first lesson of this morning’s service there has been read to you a remarkable 
passage, which will furnish aclear illustration of the fathers, eating a sour 
grape, and the children’s teeth being set on edge.” We refer to the prophecy by 
Noah, in reference to his three sons—Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Noah, as you 
read, had planted a vineyard, had drunk of the wine, and become intoxicated 
Perhaps, he hardly knew the nature and strength of the liquor, or was unable 
to bear it through the infirmity of age. He was discovered in these circumstances 
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by Ham, the father of Canaan, who instead of concealing’his weakness-as a dutiful 
son would have doue, exposedit to his two brethren. But Shem and Japheth were of 
a different disposition and character to Ham ; they compassionated the infirmities of 
their aged parent, and took much pains to hide his fault. ‘When he had recovered 
from the effects of the wine, and had become aware of what had passed, he proceeds 
to pronounce on Ham a curse, and upon Shem and Japheth a blessing—a 
blessing and a curse which are still visibly taking effect even in this remote 
age of the world. These were the patriarch’s words—-‘‘ Cursed be Canaan; 
a servant of servants shall he be untohis brethren. Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, .and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

The first thing to be observed is, that Ham who had done the unrighteous 
deed, is not himself cursed in this prophecy; but Canaan is cursed, and 
Canaan, you will remember, was the son of Ham. This at once bears out 
the illustration of our text—the father had been guilty of the irreverent act, 
and, in consequence, on the son, you see, is the curse made to rest;—the 
father, that is, had ‘‘eaten the seur grape, and the teeth of the children 
were set on edge.” Many reasons have been given; many suppositions in- 
vente’, to explain this special mention of Canaan. But since the curse did 
not take effect for many generations, and was executed rather on the ‘descen- 
dants of Canaan, than on Canaan himself, it is likely that Moses was directed 
to record the prediction in this particular form, for the perpetual encourage- 
ment of the Israelites, who were always taught to look forward to the expul- 
sion of the Canaanites from the land which God had promised to Abraham, 
This however is immaterial to our purpose. We do not wish to engage you 
with any critical examination of the prophecy, but only with its broad and 
undeniable representations. 

There can be no doubt that the descendants of Ham are here exhibited ds 
in a condition of absolute slavery—the bondsmen of both the descendants of 
Shem and Japheth,—‘ A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
No expression can be stronger than that of ‘servant of servants.” It is of 
much the same tenor and cast as ‘‘ holy of holies, king of kings, song of songs,” 


and like expressions in Scripture ; it imports thatthey should be the lowest and 


basest of servants. The same thing is repeated again and again in the two following 
verses. That Canaan shall bea ‘‘servant ” is the burden of the prophecy ; and the 
fulfilment of Noah’s prediction is equally striking, whether you apply it only to 
the descendants of Canaan, or extend it generally to the descendants of Ham. 
As tothe descendants of Canaan, remember what Scripture relates—how the 
Israelites, who were descended from Shem, under the command of Joshua, 
invaded the Canaanites, smote about thirty of their kings, took possession of their 
land, slew numbers of the inhabitants, and made the Gibeonites their servants 
and tributaries, who were afterwards subdued by Saul. And if Scriptural history 
fail to carry us further in tracing the disastrous fortunes of the children of 
Canaan, profane history tells us most clearly how, for age after age, their ‘‘ teeth” 
have continued “ set on edge.” Such writers as Mead and Bishop Newton tell 
you that the Greeks an@ Romans, who were descended from Japheth, not only 
subdued Palestine, but conquered and oppressed such descendants of Canaan as 
were anywhere remaining: for instance, the Tyrians and Carthagenians—the 
former of whom were conquered by Alexander and the Grecians. and the latter 
by Cyrus and the Romans; and this says Mead, was it which made Hannibal, 
the Child of Carthage, cry out, in the amazement of his soul, ‘ I acknowledge 
the fortunes of Carthage!” And, ever since, the miserable remainder of this 
people have been slaves to a foreign yoke—first to the Saracens, who were descen- 
dents from Shem ? and afterwards to the Turks, who descended from Japheth. Has 
not this prediction been fulfilled ? Has not Canaan been the “ servant” of Shem— 
has he not been the ‘“‘ servant’’ of Japheth ? Did not the ‘‘ father eat the sour 
grape ?” and have not ‘the teeth of the children been set on edge P 


But, extend the interpretation ; do not confine the prophecy to the ease 
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of Canaan, but apply it to the whole posterity of Ham; and how wonderfully has 
it been fulfilled ; and how thoroughly does its fulfilment illustrate ourtext! Who 
knows not that Africa, peopled by the descendants of Ham, has from the earliest 
times been oppressed and enslaved by Asia and Europe, overspread by the descen- 
dants of Shem and Japheth ? We will not say that Ham never had dominion 
over Shem and Japheth. Occasionally, in detached instances, and for a brief 
time, the African has made head against the Asiatic and the European. Nimrod, 
the first monarch of the world, was the grandson of Ham; and the Egyptians, 
who were descended from Canaan, tyrannised over the Israelites in bondage ! 
whilst the Carthagenians, who also sprung from Canaan, gained many victories 
over the Romans, both in Italy and Spain. These were but temporary exceptions: 
they leave untouched the great general fact, that Ham has been ‘‘a servant of 
servants” to Shem and Japheth. A dark curse has undeniably rested on Africa : 
and of all the black pages in the history of the world, the blackest—and that 
which must have corresponding to it the sternest lines in the book of God’s 
retributive appointments—is probably that on which are registered the wrongs 
of the negro, and which tells how the weeping families of the land have been 
ruthlessly invaded, and relentlessly broken up and scattered, that the covetous- 
ness of more civilised nations might be gratified, and their luxury pampered. It 
is no excuse for the crime, any more than it was an apology for the crucifixion of 
Christ, that prophecy has outlived the event ; but at all events the prophecy en- 
ables us to ascertain that the slavery which has settled on Africa is the result of 
that principle which is announced in our text as discernible in the dealings of 
God. It is our duty to struggle against this slavery, to use every possible means 
for keeping down the exasperating and atrocious traffic in human sinew and flesh, 
yet we evidently struggle against what for the present is fated and fixed; and it 
is hard to withstand the melancholy conviction, that all our endeavours against 
the slave trade—endeavours entailing vast cost and sacrifice of life—do not really 
after all diminish the amount, and probably increase the horrors of the traffic. 
All this must be accounted for by reference to the prediction of Noah. And when 
x read the story of the injuries which have been done to Africa, and you feel a 

urning glow of indignation as you hear of the slave-ship nearing the coast, and 
of the ruffianly descent on the defenceless multitude, and of the hurrying away of 
thousands to the scourge and the toil on some far-off scene of cruelty and cupidity, 
you will at least gather a lesson as to the fixedness of one of the .Almighty’s ap- 
pointments ; and remembering that these oppressed and deeply wronged men are 
the descendants of one whose impiety drew down the curse, you will confess that 
the days are not yet come which are spoken of in our text—‘‘ the days in which it 
shall no longer be said, the fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” : 

Now, we did not think it well that so remarkable a passage as the prophecy of 
Noah in regard of his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, should be brought 
before you in the services of the day, and not bein a measure illustrated and 
explained to you. It is a marvellous prediction, delivered nearly four thousand 
years ago, and yet has been fulfilling, through the various periods of time even to 
this very day: it is the history of the world, as it wre, in epitome. But we 
have not confined ourselves to the mere question of the fulfilment of the prophecy 
itself ; we have endeavoured to show you how it illustrates a great principle in 
the dealings of God—the principle of the transmission of punishment; so that the 
consequences of sin shall travel down through a long line of descendants, and 
fasten themselves or parties far removed from the original perpetrator; and 
having had thus to introduce the operation of this principle in order to the 
illustration of a portion of the services of the day, we ought not hastily to dismiss 
it, but rather endeavour, by a rapid glance atits application, to secure for it your 
attention and belief. 

Now, if the posterity of Ham be a marvellous demonstration, at this very day, 
that ‘‘ the fathers may eat the sour grape, and the children’s teeth be set on 
edge,” think not that such an instance stands alone. What are we ourselves— 
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every one of us, but living prdofs that such a principle is still in full foree ? The 
sin of Adam brought death into the world, and caused that wretchedness, both 
moral and physical, should hold sway through the spreadings of the vast human 
family. Long before there can have been an actual commission of sin, the 
penalty of death is continually put in force. The infant who, so far as its own 
doings are concerned, can have deserved no death at the hands of its Creator, 
pines away, withered by disease, and sinks into an early grave, which nothing but 
a forefather’s sin can have dug. You see how, with an uncontrolled empire, death 
tyrannizes over all ages and ranks; you mark how, in every department of society, 
there are traces of a blight which has spoiled its might and dimmed its lustre 
and marred its beauty; and you know that we are born to a dark and wasted 
inheritance, only because we are actually the seed of an apostate. You know, in 
short, that all this woe came into the world through our first parents taking of the 
fruit forbidden them by God. Can you, then, be at a loss for evidence that ‘‘ the 
days have not yet come when they shall no more say, The fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge?” 

Or, to take a case more closely parallel to that of the posterity of Ham, look at 
the Jews strewed over the globe like the fragments of some mighty shipwreck ! 
What have this people done, that, through long centuries, the weakest have baen 
strong enough to trample on them, and the meanest lofty enough to despise P 
Why should the countrymen of Isaiah, that most magnificent of poets, have been 
scattered, as though genius could find no home in their spirits ? Why should the 
countrymen of the Maccabees, those prodigies of valour, have been oppressed by 
every child, as though their arms were incapable of being strung by bravery ? 
You know the reason. You know that the Jews are under the ban of God’s dis- 
pleasure for the iniquities of their forefathers ; and, when we hear the murderers 
of Jesus uttering that fearful imprecation, ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on our 
children,” we feel that they did but prophecy the destinies of their posterity; and 
now, in the oppressions, the extortions, and the cruelties of which the isolated 
tribes have long been the subjects, in the unrelenting persecution and the unmiti- 
gated contempt, we read nothing but an ever-fresh and striking demonstration 
that these are still days ‘‘in which it may be said, The fathers have eaten a sour 
grape, andthe children’s teeth are set on edge.” : 

Or, to take an instance from God’s dealing with his churches—an instance 
which may be still a warning to ourselves that we trifle not with our privileges, 
nor allow the pure Gospel of Christ to become mutilated or obscured amongst us 
—it is remarkable that Christianity should have almost wholly disappeared from 
those territories in which at first it seemed to take the deepest root ; so that districts, 
over which there now broods the worst of moral darkness, were once sunned by 
the brightest beams of the Gospel! We know, for example, that Christianity 
was introduced by the apostles into Asia ; and we learn, from the Apocalyptic 
Epistles to the seven churches, that for a time it flourished vigorously ; yet, if 
there be a morally barren track on the face of the globe, it is that which included 
the seven churches of Asia. The traveller gropes painfully his way, searching 
for cities whose names are identified with primitive Christianity. By the frag- 
ments of a broken arch, by lonely columns, by faint inscriptions, we can just learn 
that underneath himis a nation’s dust, and that he stands where once apostles 
preached, whilst a thousand hearts leaped at the tidings of redemption ; and, if 
any of those cities be still possessed of political importance, their spiritual 
distinctions are altogether swept away, and Christianity is found to have given 
place to the falsehoods of the Arabian impostor. So that we do not suppose there 
could be a more melancholy journey to a man, whose soul was warmed with zeal 
for the advancement of his Master’s kingdom, than one which should embrace the 
seven churches of Asia. His memory would array before him assembled multi- 
tudes, joining with one heart and one voice in the worship of Jehovah : he would 
muse on the spot where the venerable apostle St. John received communications 
from Christ himself, addressed to the angels as ministers of the several congrega- 
tions ; and when he stood on the site of the almost forgotten cities, and found 
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himself encompassed with a death-like stillness, or entered into others and met 
tokens of the ascendancy of degrading superstition, oh! the conviction would 
come sadly and continually upon him, that the threat to the church of Ephesus 
has taken effect upon all the churches, ‘‘ 1 will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place." He would feel that just because the 
fathers improved not the light, therefore had the children been left in moral 
darkness; and, as he thought on the flourishing state of Christianity throughout 
this districtin early days, and then examined the gradual degeneracy and impiety, 
and marked how men became “ hearers of the word, and not doers also,”’ why 
there would come forth a voice from the sepulchres over which he trod, and there 
would be uttered words from the tower of every mosque on which he gazed; and 
this would be the burden of the utterance, ‘‘ The fathers have eaten a sour grape 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Yes, you may say, it is not to be denied that God doth visit on the children the 
iniquity of the fathers ; but is this just? Theinnocent seem made to suffer for the 
guilty. Can this be right? No, my brethren, it cannot be just that the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty. If you can show the children to be innocent, and 
therefore deserve nothing of what they receive, you will make good your point— 
that the visitation is unjust; but to maintain the thorough innocence of the chil- 
dren would be to maintain the purity of human nature. If in themselves they 
deserve not to be visited with calamity, they must be exceptions to the rule that 
men are ‘ born in sin and shapen in iniquity.” It is certain that every one born 
into the world is born in a state of wrath and condemnation; the child, whether of 
believing or unbelieving parents, has nota particle of right to one solitary blessing ; 
and if, therefore, whatever be his reasons for making a distinction, God witholds 
many blessings from this or that child, he witholds nothing to which the child has a 
claim; and if he permits many calamities to fall on the child, he permits 
nothing which is wholly undeserved Wherein, then can lie the violation of 
justice if nothing be kept back to which there was right, nothing inflicted but in 
the way of retribution? But still if you allow the strict justice of the measure, 
you may profess to think it hard that the child should have to endure what, but 
for the parent's offences, it would have escaped. Let us not, however, be carried 
away by appearances. The child, for example, is of a diseased constitution, of a 
dishonoured name, of broken fortunes: these constitute that ‘ setting the teeth on 
edge,” which you think itso hard that “ the fathers’ eating the sour grape” should 
have caused. But who can prove to me that the child is injured by the visitation ? 
Nay, who can prove to me that the child is not really advantaged. If we were told 
that, because the parent died in unrighteousness, the child also must be eternally 
lost, the wrought injury would be tremendous and overwhelming; but there is no 
ground for supposing that the threatened visitation on the children for the sins of 
their fathers extends to the next life. On the contrary, the whole tenor of Scripture— 
inasmuch as silvation through Christ is offered unreservedly and equally to all—re- 
quires us to believe that the visitation is confined within our present scene of being. 
Why, then, is it certain that the child is dealt with injuriously if sentenced for the 
parent’s iniquity to penury and affliction? Are penury and affliction never 
over-ruled for good. Is it necessarily an evil to have been born poor in place of 
rich—to be of weak health instead of strong—to struggle with adversity in place 
of being lapped in prosperity? No man who feels himself immortal, who is 
conscious that this confined theatre of existence is but the school in which he is 
disciplined for a higher and nobler, will contend for the necessary injuriousness 
of want and calamity. We are poor judges of injuries. What seems to be 
injurious is so capable of being overruled for good, that it may turn out beneficial. 
There may be many a tongue ‘which would never have been tuned to the high 
praise «f God, had not ‘ the teeth been set on edge’’ by the sin of the father. 

To this we would add, that in sending evils on the posterity of evil men, there 
are many ends of providence—some of wisdom, some of mercy, some of justice— 
which may well prove that God does love the sinner ; none that is impossible to 
prove that God contradicts himself. Short-sighted as we are, prone always to 
rush from appearances to conclusions, we can still observe that when God 
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punishes a transient action with a lasting judgment, he expresses the highest 
indignation against sin, warns men most emphatically from its commission, and 
hedges up the way of transgressors with thorns. We can still perceive, that in 
giving a kind of perpetuity to guilt, and entailing its consequences like a dark 
heirloom on a family, he may be reading an extraordinary lesson to a kingdom or 
to a neighbourhood ; and even when all trace is lost of the connexion between the 
effect and: its cause, so that we see the misery without referring tothe producing 
iniquity, he may be satisfying those claims of retributive justice which could not 
well be met by the dispensations of the future. And when we add that Lord as 
he is of the fire, the hailstone, and the vapour, he may effect his general purposes 
without real injury to the individual on whom he pours down calamity, surely we 
can have no right to assert that it surpasses even our finite intelligences to discern 
how a god of truth, and faithfulness, and justice and mercy can permit century 
after century to roll away without bringing “ the days in which it shall no longer 
said—The fathers have eaten a sour grape and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ 

Now, my brethren, there would seem no more important and practical applica- 
tion of this subject, than the pressing home on parents the duties which they owe 
to their children. Fathers of the present day will ‘‘rise early and late take rest,” 
they will ply without ceasing at laborious occupations, and the strength of intellect 
and the powers of muscle shall be devoted with a like prodigality; and the 
animating thing throughout the unwearied enlistment of every talent and every 
moment in one engrossing pursuit, shall be the upholding of a family insufficiency, 
and obtaining the means of future independence. And it may never occur to these 
fathers that if they so indulge the passion of accumulation as to become the slaves 
of covetousness, or if they so engross themselves with the wharf and the exchange 
as to leave comparatively no time for the church and the closet--or if the resolve 
to be rich induce them to depart from high-toned rectitude, and to carry on trade 
with those shuffling and underhand tricks by which it is often deformed—it may 
never, we fear, occur to them that in their zeal for their children’s welfare they 
may be storing up for them calamity, and that with every pound they lay by, 
they may lay by a worm which, if it sleep till their own death, shall then struggle 
into life and gnaw at the core of their family’s happiness. Yet if there, be truth 
in the text, the father’s sin goes down to his posterity ; and where shall be the 
profit of a large bequeathment of land or consols, if there be fastened to it the 
entailment of the Almighty’s displeasure. Ifthe consequences of sin were con- 
fined to yourselyes, you might resolve to run the risk of avariciousness, be 
neglectful of religion, or be mean and disreputable in dealing, so that property 
might at all events be secured for your heirs. But God has ordained that wicked- 
ness shall defeat its own end; he may allow you to heap up wealth, but he puts 
the stamp of his anger on the silver and the gold; and the nothing which a pious 
beggar has to leave were a better inheritance than the coffers ofingots on which 
were impressed the stamp of the Lord’s indignation. The days are not yet come 
in which it shall no longer be said—‘‘The fathers have eaten a sour grape and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.” ; 

But the days shall come when the prophecy shall be accomplished, even as will 
be that which asserts the universal extinction of war; though nation is as yet ready 
to ‘‘ rise against nation,” and no signs appear of “‘ the sword being beaten into the 
ploughshare.” Prophecies like these are commands as well as prophecies; and 
their being fulfilled as prelictions may greatly depend on their being obeyed as 
precepts. Weare not to sit idle, expecting universal peace as the result of super- 
natural change: we should rather strive to bring it about by the diffusion of those 

rinciples of Christianity which have only to prevail, and all men will become 

rothers. Neither are we to leave things to take their course in regard of the 

entail of evil. Desiring that the days will come when that entail shall be cut off, 

it becomes us to endeavour to accelerate their approach. Cannot we do this P 

Yes, we can at least labour that the “sour grape” may not be “ eaten,” if we 
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cannot prevent, that when eaten by the fathers, * the children’s teeth shall be then 
set on edge.” 

Here is a clear practical lesson for the parents amongst you. Would you save 
your children from the having ‘the teeth set on edge?” Take heed, then, that you 
‘eat’! “not the sour grape” yourselves! You may be sure that you then consult 
best for the interests of your families when you consult most your own souls. The 
shrewdest calculator—though we do not say that any man can be religious upon 
the motives of worldly policy—the shrewdest calculator for the prosperity of his 
sons and his daughters, is the man who ‘seeks first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” Be persuaded, then, by love to your children, as well as by love to 
yourselves, ‘‘ to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously 
and godly, in the world.” The noblest possession which your children can have 
when you are coffined and hearsed, will be the memory of your piety. The Royal 
Psalmist was not delivering the exaggerations of poetry, but the words of truth 
and soberness, when he exclaimed, ‘tI have been young, and now am old; yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” Eat not the 
forbidden fruit, however fair it may seem: your children’s children must suffer 
for your sins, But eat of the ‘tree of life ;”’ and, obtaining forgiveness, you may 
anticipate the standing before God in judgment, and be enabled to exclaim, 
“ Behold I and the children whom thou hast given me!” 
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“ But the house of Israel will not hearken unto thee; for they will not hearken unto me: 
for all the house of Israel are impudent and hard hearted.””—Ezekiel iii. 7. 


Now we wish you to connect this verse with the 4th verse of the same chapter, ‘And 
he said unto me, Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with 
my words unto them.” When the verses are thus connected, you perceive that God 
gives Hzekiel an express command to speak his words to the house of Israel, and, at 
the same time, distinctly informs him that the house of Israel will not hearken or 
attend. The prophet is commanded to speak, and told, at the same time, that the 
preaching would be usekess, useless, at least, in regard of the working contrition and 
amendment in his hearers. ‘There is a point here that will be found worthy of your 
closest attention. Now, before we bring it out more distinctly, let us be sure that 
what is stated of the house of Israel may be transferred to ourselves. Weare accus- 
tomed, and that, too, with great justice, to regard the Jews asa typical people. The 
dealings of the Almighty with this nation were undoubtedly figurative of his dealings 
with the Christian Church ; so that in the record of what befell Israel we have the 
history of much in which we ourselves have equal interest. And in no respect is 
the parable, indeed, more accurate than in the frequent manifestation of a rebellious 
and infidel spirit. We feel something of surprise, and regard the narrative perhaps 
as almost incredible, when we find men who lived visibly under the government of 
God full of distrust in every emergency, and ever ready to bow down to every idol 
which their heathen neighbours worshipped. Yet it is not to be denied that each 
one amongst ourselves is but too prone to the doing virtually what thus excites all 
our worder; and that on the contracted stage of an individual heart there are 
enacted the same scenes of mistrust and idolatry as scarcely seem credible when 
exhibited on the broad platform of a nation’s depravity. He who has fixed his 
faith on Christ, and felt himself brought within the covenant of the gospel, has as 
good reason to conclude himself under the government and protection of God as 
had the people of Israel, when prophets moved in their streets, and the mysterious 
Shekinah dwelt in their temple. Yet those Christians who know most of their own 
history will frankly, though with sorrow, confess that, when trials come, they are 
dismayed by suspicions and fears; and that, though they never prostrate themselves 
before the stock and‘the stone, earthly objects will often ask, and too often obtain, 
a share in that regard which is due only to the Creator. And perhaps, after all, 
the distrust and backslidings are more flagrant and more to be wondered at in the 
Christian individual than in the Jewish nation. The nation, as a body, was linked 
to God by temporal rather than by spiritual ties. God was their king, inasmuch 
as they lived under a visible theocracy; but, it is clear that, except with those 
whose hearts had been renewed, the recognition of a king would be widely different 
from that of a God ; and that multitudes, whose affections had been subjected to 
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no regenerating process, would be as ready to revolt from the Creator, under his 
character of a monarch, as from any earthly potentate to whom allegiance had been 
sworn. The true Christian, on the contrary, has given his heart to God, and the 
association, so to speak, between himself and his Maker, has been one, not only of 
outward submission, but also of inward consecration. Whenever, therefore, there 
has been failure in loyalty, whenever he has murmured at an appointment, or given 
a share to other lords of that sovereignty over himself, which he has professedly 
given without reservation to God, his conduct is surely a more lamentable exhibition 
of the faithlessness and corruption of our nature than can be fetched from the 
national apostacy of the Jews. we 

But without examining further the relative guiltiness between a Christian and the 
Jews, we may suppose that you so far go along with us in the typical resemblance 
between God's dealings with the Jews and ourselves, as to be prepared for our 
applying to the one what was spoken originally to the other. Now, with regard to 
our text, if you consult the writings of Ezekiel, you will find that the words which 
he was commissioned to deliver were a varied message of reproof and counsel, of 
promise and threatening. The message contains equally encouragement to those 
who should repent, and denunciation of wrath upon all, who, rashly confident in 
external privileges, shall insult God by the iniquity of their lives. Thus there is 
the closest resemblance between the sermon which the prophet was instructed to 
deliver, and those which, in our own day, the ministers of Christ, if faithful, must’ 
utter. And if the words which God put into themouth of Ezekiel were substantially 
those which he now charges his servants to speak, we may expect that any deter- 
mination which lic may express as to the publication, whatever the reception of the 
messages, will be as valid in our own day as on that of its original announcement. 
Here, then, it is, that our text comes upon us with all its gtartling and perplexing 
assertion; and that, losing sight of the peculiar circumstances of the Jews, we may 
regard the ministers of the gospel as commanded to preach, even if beforehand 
they be assured that the preaching will be fruitless. If preachers were left to de- 
termine for themselves what might be for the advantage of their hearers, they would 
probably reckon it best to keep silence, if they were certain that none would be con- 
verted by their messages. It admits not of doubt that those who hear the gospel, 
and give no heed to its announcements, are disadvantaged by the very circumstance 
of having been its hearers, and that each sermon which fails to make an impression 
upon the heart and the conscience is registered in the Book of Judgement, and is 
a fresh witness against them. And if it were possible to ascertain beforehand that 
the whole assembly, whom he is about to address, without a solitary exception, 
would turn away with indifference, or throw contempt on the truths which he was 
about to deliver, the first impulse of the preacher would probably be not to preach 
at all, since all that he could utter would but assist to swell the condemnation. Yet 
Ezekiel had that accurate information, which no preacher amongst ourselves ever 
can have. He was told beforehand—told by God himself—that no heed would be 
given to his message by those amongst whom he was commissioned to prophecy. 

et he was not on that account to abstain from delivering the message. The cer- 
tainty of rejection was in no degree to interfere with the duty of proclamation ; 
and thus transferring the case of Ezekiel to our own day and generation, if it were 
possible that we could determine, before the delivery of a sermon, the precise effect 
that it would produce upon our hearers, we should have no right to allow this dis- 
covered effect to interfere in the least with the discharge of-the preacher's office. 
Oh, here is the point, on the clearing up of which rests all the importance of our 
discourse. Though we might know that the effect would be fearfully disastrous ; 
the whole mass of the assembly despising the exhortation, and thereby searing the 
conscience, still it would be the minister’s business to go on as unflinchingly with 
his task as, though he knew nothing of the result, and as though, even, he were told 
that his labors would not be in vain. He must act on the command—“Thou shall 
speak all my words unto the people,” even though there were whispered in his ear 
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by a superhuman voice the startling assertion— The house of Israel will not 
hearken unto thee ; for they will not hearken unto me : for all the house of Israel 
are impudent and stone-hearted.” 

_ Now we are well assured that God honors the ordinance of preaching, seeing that 
it is his chief engine for rousing those who are dead in trespasses and sins. But 
though this be the main use of preaching, it is clear from our text that it is not the 
only use. If the word is to be preached in the face of an absolute certainty of 
its being rejected—a certainty, that is, that amongst those who hear it there are none 
unto whom it shall be applied by the Spirit—you must all perceive that there are 
purposes designed by the preaching of the gospel, which are widely distinct from 
that of the gathering of the elect people of God. Upon this point we wish to fix 
your earnest attention. 

We shall not meddle with the mysterious things of God’s predestination, though 
there may be much in our text which is associated with this inscrutible doctrine; but 
the consideration of that doctrine is not forced upon us by the text; and when not 
unavoidable, ought not, perhaps, to be courted. We have only to remark to you 
that God’s foreknowledge—and this alone it is which strictly enters into our text— 
that God’s foreknowledge must be carefully distinguished from God’s predestination. 
They are often confounded, but never without injury to all that is fundamental in 
Christian theology. 

It is essential to the correctness of our every notion of God that we consider him 
unconfined, whether by space or by time; and as, therefore, having possessed through- 
out the eternity already passed, an acquaintance with every event which shall occur 
in the eternity to come. The supposition that anything can happen which God has 
not foreseen is clearly at variance with every right apprehension of the nature of 
God ; for you at once bring God down to the level of finite intelligence, and you 
take away from him all that distinguishes the Creator from the creature, if you 
represent him as obliged, like one of ourselves, to await the occurrence before he 
can possess the acquaintance. But whilst it is thus demanded of us, by the very 
nature of God, that we admit that God foreknows everything, it is equally demanded 
of us by his nature that we do not admit that God foreordains everything. You 
will confess that God cannot be the author of evil; but, if not the author of evil, he 
cannot have ordained or appointed the commission of evil. Therefore, though 
such commission may have been foreknown, it were impiety to speak of it as 
having been predestined. It is unquestionable that God foreknew Adam’s fall; 
but such foreknowledge left Adam most strictly a free agent, chargeable with all 
the guilt of transgression. Butif you say that God predestined Adam’s fall, you 
take free agency from our first parent ; and you represent his apostacy as unavoid- 
able, and therefore refer its authorship to God. 

You must see, then, the importance of never identifying predestination with fore - 
knowledge ; just as though, because God has seen everything from the beginning, 
he is to be considered as having fixed whatsoever shall be done. The Creator, who 
seeth the end from the beginning, before whom lies spread out the history of the 
world, in its every section up to its final consummation, may overrule unnumbered 
actions with whose performance he has no concern; and thus availing himself of 
the influence of his infinite prescience, may leave, free, human will, to debate and _ 
to decide, and yet calculate on its determinations with as much fixedness of purpose, 
as though he had made them the subject of an absolute decree. And you should 
observe that it is the foreknowledge, rather than the predestination of God, which 
enters into the verse upon which we now discourse. God foreknows, with unvarying 
accuracy, whether or not an individual, who is privileged to hear the gospel, will so 
listen to the word as to be benefitted by its delivery. But this is a widely different 
thing from saying that God predestines the reception which shall be given to the 
message; and thus fixes, by a positive degree, that such or such hearers shall put 
from them the proffers of forgiveness. We cannot doubt in regard of ourselves, 
any more than of the Jews described in our text, that the whole history of each 
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individual in this assembly is distinctly mapped out before God; so that there Is not 
a motion of the will, and not an action of the life, which has not, from eternity, 
been present to the everlasting mind. And when, therefore, individuals, whose 
biography, in its every tittle, as well of the future as-of the past, is thus spread 
before the Almighty—when they gather themselves together in the public ministra- 
tions of the Gospel, the way that is to be made by the preached word in each 
separate case is necessarily already known by the Omniscient; so that with God it 
is previously a thing of as much certainty as it can afterwards be with ourselves, 
who will receive and who will reject the proffered salvation. But, nevertheless, 
you are not to sit here—no, not the most indifferent and obdurate amongst you— 
and feel bound, as it were, by God’s predestination: chained down by the fetters 
of a positive decree to the hearing a gospel by which you cannot be profitted. It 
is known—ay, known as accurately as the final condition of any one already eae 
into eternity—whether you, or you, or you, will believe on Jesus Christ, whom I 
now present to you as dying “the just for the unjust.” But, because known, must 
you pronounce it decreed? Will you say that God cannot be certain of a thing 
unless he himself have determined that thing, and made arrangements for its oc- 
currence? What! not foresee the shipwreck, unless he take the helm, and steer 
the vessel to the quicksand ? It isknown—known with the most thorough precision 
—what effect the sermon will produce on each one in this assembly; but you are 
as much answerable for the reception, for you are just as free in the reception which 
you shall give to God’s word, as if there were no more foreknowledge with God 
than there is with the preacher. That foreknowledge has no influence upon the 
“isk ori It lays no constraint on the will, and it gives no bias to the will. We 
speak to you as the Lord spake of old to the Israelites, setting before you life and 
good and death and evil; and we bid you choose between the two. And although 
we cannot doubt that God is already accurately acquainted with the nature of your 
choice, we wish you to be clear that this knowledge interferes in no degree with 
the freedom of your choice. You are as equally at liberty—ay, as responsible for 
that liberty—to take the good and to reject the evil—to embrace the death, and 
ps from you the life—as though, until your choice were made, the Creator himself 

new no more than your fellow-creatures of the character of your decision. If 
God hath decreed that you should choose death, all freedom is destroyed, and you 
must reject the life ; ‘but if God only foreknows that you will choose death, the 
freedom is unimpaired, and you may accept the life. So that, let there be no 
sheltering of yourselves under such a declaration as that of our text—no imagining 
that it may not be your own fault if you remain unmoved by the preaching of the 
word—seeing that it is ascertained before hand that you will give no heed to the 
message. Yet, though this may be ascertained ; ‘th have no right to say that this 
has been fixed or determined. God’s foreknowledge might have foreknown, but 
there is no evidence of his predestination. You are utterly, answerable for the 
reception which the gospel message may meet with; and you are distinctly charge- 
able with all the blame of putting from you the proffers of everlasting life even 
though it had actually come to pass that God had announced to his minister the 
_ utter fruitlessness of that which, nevertheless, he enjoined him to do—though after 
_ Saying in respect of yourselves, “thou shalt speak all my words to this people ;” 
yet adding the startling information—“ But the house. of Israel will not hearken 
unto thee; for they will not hearken unto me: for the house of Israel are impu- 
dent and stone-hearted.” « 

But the chief question still remains to be examined—why God should enjoin 
the preaching of the Gospel in cases where he is assured, by his foreknowledge, that 
this preaching will be wholly ineffectual? Our text does not seem to contemplate 
that any of the addressed parties would be at all advantaged by the preaching, but 
that all would turn a deaf ear to the remonstrance and exhortation of the prophet. 
Yet God, you observe, does not permit his own foreknowledge of consequences to 
exert any influence on the publication of means; but, even where he has imparted 
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that foreknowledge to the preacher, and told him of the unvarying infidelity which 
is pervading the whole mass of his audience, he still requires that the publication 
of the gospel shall go forward with undiminished earnestness, and that what is 
sure to be rejected shall be proclaimed as unflinchingly as though there were the 
likelihood of acceptance. 

Why is this? Why, when the Creator is thoroughly assured that by bringing to 
bear the engine of the preached word upon such and such individuals, it shall only 
aggravate their condemnation, because giving further opportunity, which he knows 
well will be embraced, to throw scorn on the free mercies of Christianity—why, we 
say, Should he be so earnest in directing that gospel to be preached, as though his 
foreknowledge presented him with quite a different picture, and shewed the multi- 
tude giving good heed to the message, and moved by its announcement to seek and 
accept the salvation which is offered in Christ ? We think the grand answer to-such 
questions is to be found in the demands of the high moral government which God, 
undoubtedly, exercises over the creatures of this earth. There is no more common, 
and at the same time, no more palpable mistake, than that of considering the 
Almighty’s dealings with our race as referring wholly to man, and not at all to his 
Maker. We are apt to forget that there are two parties to be consulted in all those 
arrangements which the Bible unfolds; and if such arrangements contemplate the 
supply of human necessities, they must equally contemplate the display and main- 
tenance of the divine perfections; andit is far enough from proving the fitness and 
excellence of a dealing that it is constructed to bring man the greatest Amount of 
benefit, or the least amount of injury : we have further to consider whether it brings 
God the honor which is due unto his name; remembering that if there be a deficiency 
in the contribution which it offers to the glory of our Maker, the seeming advan- 
tageousness to the beings of our race will not indicate, in any sense, the goodness 
of the appointment. Let it be remembered that each of us lives under the moral 
government of God which takes its character from the interference of Christ ; that 
we are to be tried before the assembled universe as beings to whom was offered 
deliverence through a Surety ; and is it not clear that if our last trial be conducted 
with that rigid justice which must ever characterize every procedure of God, it 
shall be made evident to every rank of intelligence that those who perish might 
have been saved ? and that forasmuch as they are condemned for having rejected 
salvation, salvation had been placed—literally placed within their reach? I cannot 
understand how there could be equity in the sentences which shall be finally passed 
on Christians, unless there be now what we shall dare to call moral honesty in the 
offer of pardon which the gospel makes to all men. It is not mockery—away with 
a thought so pregnant with blasphemy !—it is. not mockery of the weak and the 
ruined when, in words which seem to burn with loving kindness, God invites all, 
without exception, to be reconciled to himself, declaring that he wills all men to 
be saved, and proclaiming by his Son, “ Whoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely.” God’s offers are not offers which cannot be accepted. This would be 
mockery; the more the offers were beautiful to the ear of man, the more they 
seemed laden with grace, and glowing with promise, the more bitter would be the 
sarcasm (for we can use no milder term) which would be poured on the weak, who 
could not embrace them, and on the ruined who could not take advantage’ of them. 
You are bound, therefore, to believe that all men have been redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ, so that their salvation hath been made possible; and 
therefore, may the offer of salvation be honestly pressed on their acceptance. But 
if it be needful, in order to God’s being justified when he speaks, and clear when 
he judges, that man’s salvation should be possible, it must be just as needful that 
men be repeatedly plied with the offer of the gospel, that rejection may be undi- 
videdly their own act. I know, indeed, that the redeeming them at first and the 
inviting them afterwards tends equally to aggravate their final condemnation; since 
in proportion as much has been given will much be required. But if you-feel 
surprised that God should do that which his prescience informs him yee tend 
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to great injury ; that with all the foreknowledge of scorn thrown on the message 
of Christ, and therefore of fresh vengeance provoked, he should enjoin the publi- 
cation of the message, saying to his prophet, “ Tliou shalt speak, but they will not 
hearken to thee, thou shalt call, but they will not answer ;” then we bid you Jook 
off from the narrow stage of an individual advantage and fix your thoughts on that 
high moral government whose workings must spread themselves through the unli- 
mited universe. We are apt to regard the preaching of the gospel merely as an 
engine for the conversion of sinners, and lose sight of other ends which it may 
undoubtedly subserve, even when it fail of accomplishment. Then we are per- 
plexed by the fact that this preaching is appointed in cases in which God must 
foreknow that it will not convert, and appointed in cases also in which it is certain 
that it will do nothing but heighten condemnation. It seems to us very strange 
that there should be this wasting of the precious seed of the word; and that there 
should still be perseverance in scattering the seed when no harvest can be yielded 
but one of agony and shame. But weare to blame in confining our thoughts to an 
end in which we have an immediate concern, in place of extending them to those 
in which God himself may be personally interested. We forget that God has to 
make provision for the thorough vindication of all his attributes when he shall 
bring the human race to judgment, and allot to each individual a portion in eter- 
nity. We forget that in all his dealings it must be his own honor to which he has 
the closest respect ; and that this honor may require the appointment and contri- 
vance of the means of grace, even when those means, in place of effecting conver- 
sion, are sure to do nothing but increase condemnation. Though the great point, 
so far as we can judge, which will have to be made out, in respect of every man 
who perishes hereafter, will be, that he is inexcusable, and that man has been 
nothing less than his own wilful destroyer. And the making out this in regard 
of those who are condemned for neglecting the salvation provided by Christ will 
require that it be abundantly proved that this salvation was offered them, and 
pressed on their acceptance ; for it cannot be shown that they perished exclusively 
through their own fault unless it be shewn, at the same time, that they had deli- 
verance placed within their reach, which they might have grasped if they would. 
Oh! think you that the minister of Christ has nothing to do but to confirm the 
righteous in their faith, and rouse the careless to repentance ? Indeed, it is at this 
that he avowedly labors ; but, in acting upon man, he is acting for God. He may 
seem to you to labor in vain, just because those to whom he speaks forsake not their 
iniquity; but it is not in vain, He preaches for the day of judgment, and he 
preaches as an evidence of God’s forbearance, as well as against the impenitent, and 
is an evidence and a witness which shall be called and displayed when the trumpet 
shall have sounded and the Judge is on his throne. We know well enough that 
sermons are but lightly thought of on earth, and that even when delivered amid 
the breathless hearkenings of crowded assemblies, they pass for little more than 
harrangues, which, though they may produce effect on a few, must leave untouched 
the many. We, for our part, have a far higher view of sermons: we count them 
the machinery which shall magnificently be brought forward when the Almighty 
sits in judgement on this earth’s population. I know and I feel that when now 
acting on my authority as an ambassador for God, I proclaim to this people that 
Christ Jesus hath borne their sins in his own body on the tree: and say to them 
“Turn ye, turn ye: why will ye die,” the words which I utter will probably fall 
lifelessly on the great mass of the audience ; and my words will soon have perished 
from their memory as though they had never been heard. But, nevertheless, do I 
believe that there is a kind of deathlessness in every syllable of these words, and 
I seem to hear them echoed back from the august tribunal of the Lamb. JI believe 
of these words, that in one, and that, too, an illustrious sense; they will walk crea- 
tion in its heightand in its depths, carrying along with them conviction to the various 
ranks of God’s intelligent family ; and that those of you—oh! that there might be 
none !—who go down at last into the pit of the unbelieving shall eonfess that you 
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have been dealt with by the measures of the most rigid justice and the most ex- 
uberant love; and that though your heritage be one of everlasting wrath and 
confusion, you alone procured it for yourselves, procured it by your own choice, 
procured it by scorning your Benefactor, procured it by spurning back the Mediator, 
Yes, the preaching which is now designed for stirring you, immortal beings as ye 
are, and therefore susceptible of excitements, which are drawn from the awful 
secrets of the unbounded hereafter—for stirring you from the lethargy of a corrupt 
nature, and rousing you to rush to the Surety who standeth in the gap between 
God and man, offering shelter to creatures pursued by the vengeance which is due 
to: unnumbered transgressions—yes, the preaching which is now designed as an 
engine for this, shall be an engine when the Son of man comes down in his majesty 
for proving to the earth’s remotest families the equity, if you die the impenitent, 
of your being everlastingly consigned to darkness and anguish. Thus, by astrange 
and mighty revolution, the preachers, who are here the publishers of God’s mercy, 
shall hereafter be the vindicators of God’s justice—his ambassadors during the 
season of probation, offering foregiveness ; his witnesses at the scene of judgment, 
sanctioning condemnation. 

And whilst we can thus view, in the proclamation of the gospel, the instrumen- 
tality, not only for gathering to Christ the elect, but for upholding the rectitude 
- of God’s dealings with those whom we shall call the inveterately rebellious, we see 
no cause of surprise in the emphatic injunction commanding that the message be 
delivered, even though it were sure to be rejected. We might appeal from the 
supposed disadvantageousness to the individual to the benefits accruing to the 
various tenants of a crowded immensity, We draw off the thoughts from the 
aggravated condemnation which the preaching will bring down on the hardened 
ones of human kind; and we fasten them on the startling doubts and fearful sus- 
picions, which, if the gospel were not preached to the obdurate must circulate at 
last through all that is glorious and holy in finite existence. We appeal, in short, 
from punishment, lengthened indeed, but not above desert, to the attributes of 
God, shrouded instead of vindicated, eclipsed instead of evidenced. Whilst we know 
that this makes preaching pass into an untravelled hereafter; whilst we view 
sermons, delivered here in much feebleness, walking in all the strength of champions 
of God’s truth, yet, we are very well aware that it may be asked, why preach the 
gospel when it must give up to torment those who believe not in Christ? Oh! we 
feel that the gospel would require to be published in the face of even a foreknown 
unconquerable infidelity, if it could be told us with all the convincingness of a 
direct revelation, when we rise up in God’s house to address an assembly, The 
threatenings of the word—you'may array them, but they will alarm none; the 
promises of the word—you may display them, but they will encourage none; you 
may speak of sin, but no conscience will be stricken ; of a Saviour, but no heart 
will be melted. Oh! if this could be told us, for a moment, it may be, the upper- 
most thought would be, Then am I not to speak ; God would have me keep silence 
since he has informed me of the ineffectiveness of the preaching; but presently 
other thoughts would crowd in on the soul. I should call to mind the great busi- 
ness of the final judgment; and then I remember the necessity—the necessity, in 
order to a thorough vindication of the attributes of the Most High, that those who 
are to be condemned and cast out hereafter should be earnestly besought, and 
entreated to accept deliverance and safety through the humiliation, the suffering, 
‘the obedience of the incarnate Son of God. And what then? oh! Ishould expect 
to have the direction of the text brought home personally and powerfully to myself. 
I should expect to have it said to me--* Thou shalt speak all my words to this 
people,” even though, at the same time, and in a mode which admitted of no dispute, 
there was brought home to me the melancholy assurance— The house of Israel 
will not hearken unto thee; for they will not hearken unto me: for all the house 
of Israel are impudent and stone-hearted.” fe 

We will hope, men and brethren, that God had other ends in view yen that of 
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making his minister the savor of death unto death in bringing you up to his courts 
this day. We know, indeed, that St. Paul has said of himself and other ministers 
of the gospel, “ We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish”—to the one we are a savor of death unto death, to the 
other a savor of life unto life. We have shewn you, and we wish so important and 
solemn a truth borne away with you to your homes, that sermons are never neutral 
in their consequences; but must actually serve to condemn where they fail to 
convince. We have every warrant for asserting that this is the real character of 
the preaching of that gospel which you are permitted to hear—it either improves 
aman, or makes him worse; so that none of you can go away from God’s house 
precisely what you were when you entered it. You have had a fresh call from 
God, a fresh invitation, a fresh offer of everlasting life; and if you have again 
refused, again turned away with indifference, you have made yourselves less acces- 
sible than ever to the message, and have added to the witnesses which shall appear 
against you at the judgment. This may not occur to you. You may not think, 
as you pour out of God’s house, and perhaps deliver a critical opinion upon the 
sermon—you may not perhaps think that you have been hearing that of which you 
shall assuredly hear again at the last day—that which, if it have done nothing 
towards moving you to concern for the soul, must have done something towards 
confirming you in impenitence and unbelief. Yet we will not believe that you 
have heard the gospel this day only to heap up wrath against the day of wrath. 
We have no foreknowledge, and we thank God that we have none! For, oh! how 
faltering would be the tongue of that minister who had to speak of deliverance to 
numbers—numbers! nay, who had to speak of deliverance even to one which 
would be lost, of whom he was sure it would be utterly useless to accuse him of 
sin, to urge him to repentance, to point him to the Saviour! We have no fore- 
knowledge of the reception that you will give to the message; we can therefore 
deal with you all as with beings of whom we have hopes. Yes, indeed, hopes !— 
strong, earnest, Scriptural hopes! We could pursue each one of you to the very 
verge of the grave, and still say we had hopes. We should not be hopeless, though 
the life were just ebbing, and the soul departing, and the Saviour not embraced. 
We should still feel—feel even in that moment of terrible extremity—that nothing 
was too hard for the Lord; and it would be in hope—a faint hope it would be—but 
still in hope, that we sat down by your bedside, and said to the fainting and almost 
lost man, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” We speak 
io you then, though you may refuse to hear: we call upon you then, even though 
you will not answer. Other sermons may have done nothing but harden you. 
You may scarcely have listened, you may have been indifferent, you may have been 
scornful ; but, nevertheless, assured thatit is not yet too late-that you are still, every 
one of you, within the broad border line of divine mercy, we have no hesitation in 
declaring to all, that God hath so loved you as to give his Son to die for you; and 
that wearied not out by your obstinacy, he is still waiting to be gracious. This 
message delivered in feebleness, but in earnestness and affection; this message— 
grant it, O thou Searcher and Mover of the heart !—this message may be effectual 
—and twenty, ten, one, may listen and be moved to “ behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sins of the world.” And then, when we stand, as we must stand con- 
fronted before the anointed Judge of this creation, our discourse of to-day shall 
at least not haye to give unvarying witness against its hearers; and a voice, there 
shall be, testifying rejoicingly to the power of the uttered truths; and he who 
spake then shall be gladdened by finding that if unto some he was “the savor of 
death unto death,” others there were—oh! may God increase the number !—others 
there were, unto whom he was “the savor of life unto life.” 
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@ Sermon 
3 DELIVERED ON Tunspay Morning, January, 28, 1851, 
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« Behold, therefore, I have stretched out my hand over thee, and have diminished thine 
ordinary food, and delivered thee unto the will of them that hate thee,”—Ezuk, xvi, 27, 


‘DELIVERED thee unto the will of them that hate thee.” This is the clause upon 
which we design to employ the chief part of our discourse. Throughout this 
chapter, the wickedness of the Jewish people, and the consequent anger of the 
Lord, are depicted under the strongest colours, and under the most striking 
imagery. And if, therefore,-you consider the text as describing a more than 
ordinary punishment,—a punishment incurred by lengthened provocation, and 
indicating extreme anger on the part of God,—you will place it at once in that 
point of view, under which we would have it surveyed throughout this discourse. 

To be “delivered unto the will of them that hate us” —this seems given as 
amongst the most oppressive of calamities—the judgment which God, after having 
long striven with the unrighteousness of a nation, selects from the stores of his 
retributive appointments. Now, why should this be the case? What is there to 
make the being “delivered unto the will of them that hate us” so stern and over- 
whelming an allotment ? It must be our business to endeavour to answer this 
inquiry ; and we must examine—both in itself and in the inferences to which it 
may naturally lead—the fact, that it were to punish with a more than common 
severity, to place as masters, whether over individuals or nations, those by whom 
they were hated. ; 

We shall propose no systematic arrangement in what we have to advance, but 
rather let the subject-matter of discourse unfold itself as we proceed. We only 
ask you to bear in mind what it is we have to attempt—namely, the showing not 
merely what truth there is but also what instruction, in the statement, that where 
as in the case of Jerusalem, which Ezekiel describes, sins have provoked extreme 
punishment, it may be administered by such an appointment as this—‘I will 
deliver thee unto the will of them that hate thee.” 

Now, these words may be considered as supposing that a man becomes the 
slave of another, and that this other is one who entertains towards him a feeling 
of hatred. We must give you some illustrations of the dreadfulness of this, in 
order that you may be put fairly in possession of the idea which is conveyed. We 
shall then be able to make such a personal and spiritual application of the subject, 
as, by God’s help, may prove to your advantage. ‘There can be no difficulty, 
perbaps in assenting to the general principle, that it would greatly aggravate 
captivity or imprisonment—the being in the power of those who regarded us with 
dislikeand animosity. It is not necessarily implied in the relationship which 
subsists between a slave and his owner, that there must be, on either side, a feeling 
of bitterness and hatred. The circumstances under which the relationship has 
been effected—the mode in which the master uses his power—may prevent even the 
slave from harbouring any eentiment of unkindness towards the man who keeps 
him in,slavery, whilst the master may thoroughly study the happiness of his 
dependant, and be actuated towards him by frank and generous considerations. 
With all our abhorrence of slavery, with all our gladness that it has been 
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extirpated from our own dominions, and with all our desire that every fetter, 
woven by man for man, may be shivered in every province of the earth,—yet we 
do not suppose that slavery necessarily involves hostility and aversion. We know 
not why there should not be frequent instances in which a feeling of cordiality 
and attachment circulates between the owner and the owned, throughout the 
whole extent of aslave-working state. And it would, indeed, paint human nature 
in unjustly dark colours, to represent the possession of absolute power as neces- 
sarily identical with the practice of cruelty and the infliction of wrongs. The risk, 
however, is enormous: the possession of power seems to havea tendency to 
deaden the feelings. He were a bold man who should say of himself, that he 
would never be a tyrant, supposing him possessed of every power to tyrannise. 
But you do not give its full bitterness to slavery, till you throw in the element of 
hatred. Suppose a captive regarded with enmity and dislike by his master. 
Then would slavery be fearfully aggravated ; not merely because, in all probability, 
the hatred would break forth in acts of oppression, but because the very con- 
sciousness of being in the power ofa hostile and insensate being would almost 
make life insupportable; so that even where there was but little of outward 
violence, the effect on a sensitive mind would be, the crushing it down till there 
was scarcely any energy left whether to bear or resist. 

We may put a case so that it may commend itself to every one’s feelings. 
Suppose one of you knew another to be his rancorous enemy, bent on doing him 
every kind of injury, and causing him every kind of pain: it may be that this 
enemy had left the kingdom and gone to foreign parts, so thatit did not seem 
likely that he would again cross the path of the object of his bitter dislike. But 
the individual himself may be called to quit his home, and navigate distant seas ; 
and he himself, falling amongst pirates, may find that,;-though life is spared, 
liberty is gone, and that he is to be sold asa slave on reaching the land. Who 
can tell the anguish of his soul? The endearing recollections of his native shores 
crowd thickly upon him; and he thinks that not only shall he never again meet 
the friends of his youth, but that he shall drag out the remainder of his days in 
subjection to some tyrant whose delight will be to torment. Yet perhaps not so! 
A ray of hope comes across his mind: who knows but that he may fall into the 
hands of some generous being who will make captivity as little burdensome as 
possible >—a being with a heart—with friends and children nestled in that heart ; 
who will, therefore, sympathise with his slave, and perhaps break his chains, and 
bid him return to those whom he loves. This hope sustains him. It is a galling 
thing that he—a free born man—should stand in the slave-market, exposed for 
sale like a mere beast of burden; but it may be that, through this degradation, 
he shall recover all that he has lost. He, therefore, waits with trembling eager- 
ness to know who his purchaser shall be. On a sudden, his eye rests on his 
ancient enemy ; he cannot be mistaken. He knows that form; it will not allow 
him to doubt. Oh! that he might hide himself! But in vain! His foe has 
purchased him; he has paid down the demanded price, ‘Tell mo! did the man 
till this moment feel himself utterly wretched P Is he not now experiencing what 
it is to drain the dregs of misery? And just because it is the accomplishment of 
our text of which he is an instance—he is “ delivered unto the will of them that 
hate him,” 

Now, the case would be much the same with a community or nation, as with 
the individual. Ifa nation must yield to a foreign power, it would desire that it 
might not be toa power by which it had always been held in dislike, and with 
which it had often been at war. The galling thing would be, not merely that 
we were subdued, but that we were subdued by those to whom we 
knew ourselves to be objects of inveterate hatred, and who cherished 
against us deep-rooted antipathy. The yoke would be comparatively easy if 
fastened round our necks by a people with whom we had no corroding jealousies, 
and no smothered animosities ; but it would seem almost to destroy every power of 
breathing if they who imposed it were our hereditary and inveterate enemies. We 
all know how, on the news of a hostile armament approaching our coast, the 
patriotism of the land would be universally roused; how quickly the strife of 
party politics would be smothered, and every other feeling be merged in the 
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commen effort to beat back the invaders who threatened the sanctity of our altars 
and our homes. But the struggle might be in vain; and though, with the des- 
perateness of men who felt their all to be at stake, we disputed the ground inch 
by inch, the foe might gain the ascendancy, and reduce us to the condition of a 
mere tributary province. If so reduced, then, though on every supposition we 
should feel sorely our humiliation, it would make an immeasurable difference in 
our feelings, whether the invaders were those who entertained towards us an 
ancestral grudge, or those who, in the mere lust of conquest, had descended on our 
land, because presenting, as they thought, a fair field for martial enterprise. It 
might be that the fleets which neared our coasts, and the battalions which, like 
locusts, swarmed towards our towns, were those of some far distant nation, whose 
rising prowess had hardly been known to us by report, ere we ourselves were 
selected as subjects for its display. Then, though nothing could prevent our being 
galled and fretted by the subjugation, it would be some satisfaction that we had 
yielded to a foe who had no cherished malice to gratify, who had not sought the 
mastery in order to give vent to a long-harboured purpose of vengeance. It 
would, we are assured, in the midst of all our national depression and wretched- 
ness, be a cause of high congratulation, that the flag which had displaced the 
ensigns so long conspicuous in the battle and the breeze, and which now floated 
scornfully from the walls of our cities, was at least not that of a haughty and 
overbearing neighbour, who had been longing for years for an opportunity that it 
might trample us under foot, and show the enmity which policy forced it to con- 
ceal. Ay, if we, as a nation, no more than an individual exposed in the slave- 
market, would not know the bitterness of servitude unless subdued by a people 
actuated, as we well know, by national animosity—full of rancorous enmity, eager 
for the power of letting loose all its vengeance— then, when the flag was shattered 
and torn from the mast, and we saw hoisted in its stead the penant of a people 
always jealous of our greatness and wounded by our sovereignty; then, verily, 
should we experience, in all its intenseness, what it was to be conquered ;—then, 
as the iron entered into the very soul of an extended population, we should be 
forced to confess the fearful emphasis of God’s threatenings to an infidel and 
idolatrous Jerusalem,—‘‘I have delivered thee unto the will of them that hate 
thee.” 

Now, whilst these may be thoroughly accurate illustrations of our text, they 
are not those which cause the passage to be surveyed under its most instructive 
aspects. You may tell us that the man in the slave-market, and the subjugated 
nation, are cases in which you cannot feel much personal concern, so that, if the 
words under review have no closer application individually to ourselves, they 
scarcely furnish such matter.as you look for ina pulpit address. But we have 
gradually been bringing you up to the point, from which to enter on illustrations 
and inferences in which both as men and as Christians you should have a most 
immediate interest. Weare satisfied for the present, if we have led you to see and 
confess that what our text describes is an extraordinary judgment—a doom as 
severe as can well be imagined. We want you only to feel and admit that it is 
the being hated by a master which gives an extreme frightfulness to slavery ;_ that 
it is in short the wormwood in the cup which the captive has to drink, and the 
casting out of which will make even a nauseous draught comparatively palatable. 
And if we have brought you to this, we would take you, whilst penetrated with a 
sense of the wretchedness of the slavery described in our text, and cause you to 
know that this state is explicitly your own; we would take you, whilst all the 
imagery of the slave-market and of the subjugated country is freshly before your 
view, and declare that there is nothing in this figure which has not a corresponding 
reality in regard of yourselves. The text, when separated from its local and tem- 
porary application, may justly be considered as describing the state to which the 
human: race was reduced, when, by the first rebellion against God, it severed the 
links which had heretofore associated the Creator and the creature. We all admit 
—(all, unless there were an infidel amongst us, one who rejects the Bible—what a 
state! If the Bible prove false, I lose nothing by believing it; but if the Bible 
prove true, he loses everything by disbelieving it)—but we may be all supposed to 
admit—for the testimony of Scripture is express on the fact—that through the 
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apostacy of Adam, Satan acquired a dominion over the globe which he never could 
have held had our first parents remained firm in their allegiance, He became, in 
the language of St. Paul, “The god of this world.” The earth was his kingdom, 
and men were his vassals. You may further remember how frequently the 
imagery of captivity is employed by the secred-writers when they would delineate 
our condition by nature; and how in being urged to repentance and all those 
moral processes through which a new creation may be wrought, we are urged to 
the embracing “liberty” by the being made free with a freedom which alone 
deserves thename. ‘The Lord,” says the Redeemer by the mouth of the prophet 
Tsaiah, ‘hath anointed me to proclaim liberty to the captive and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.” And when the Redeemer had actually assumed 
our flesh and was discharging the office to which he thus declared himself 
“anointed,” his promise was “ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” There can, therefore, be no debate as to the accuracy of the statement, 
that, as sprung froma rebellious seed, we lie by nature under the dominion of 
Satan to whom sin gave ascendency; for otherwise he could have held no domin- 
ion whatsoever. If it were to be said of the Jews that God “delivered them unto 
the will of them that hated them,” it is easy to be said of man in general that God 
surrendered him to the hands of the devil. Though never let it be for a moment 
forgotten, that whilst he thus allowed jungment to fall on sin, and caused the dis- 
obedient to “eat of the fruit of their own ways,” he was providing for the 
emancipation of our race—arranging that his blessed Son should be “ manifested ”” 
for the express purpose of “ destroying the works of the devil.” 

And you are yet to be told the worst feature in this our natural condition. 
Not. only are we slaves, but they that “hate” us are they that rule over us. 
There can be nothing darker, if we may judge from the scattered touches of Scrip- 
ture, than the character of apostate angels. Fallen from the very summit of 
created glory, their debasement seems to bear proportion with their original 
eminence; and they move to and fro burning with the fiercest animosity against 
God, and eager for nothing but to drag dowx. others to share their suffermgs and 
their shame. And, as though it would be some relief to that final misery, which, 
though deferred, they know to be inevitable; and as if, though they must 
ultimately yield, and endure even more in recompence for their malignity, it were 
a sort of satisfaction to labour at thwarting the gracious purposes of God, they 
are well described to us in the description of their leader and chief—‘ He goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

It may have been that it was hatred to man which first moved Satan to attempt 
his destruction. That haughty spirit, chafed by his defeat, and furious at his own 
exile from happiness, could not endure to look on the purities and felicities of 
Paradise. Man was innocent, and that made him hateful; man was happy, and 
he was, therefore, instinctively detested. And if we may speak of man as an 
object of hatred to Satan whilst he held fast his allegiance, what may we suppose 
him now—now that, seduced into apostacy, he hath been secured by the interfer- 
ence of “God manifest in the flesh?” Who will attempt to tell us what must 
have been the rage and disappointment of the devil when he found that 
the creature whose overthrow he had compassed, and whom he therefore 
regarded as his undisputed prey, was the object of a most wonderous arrangement 
—an arrangement which, in the largest measure, was to “ bring good out of evil,” 
and cause that the very fall of our race should issue in man’s exaltation to a 
far higher than his original glory? There had been no plan for an extension of 
mercy to fallen angels; the fire had been prepared for them; the sentence had 
gone forth, which could never be lightened, and much less repealed. But there 
was a plan for extending mercy to fallen man,—a plan whose obscurest intimation 
was sufficient to fill with amazement the whole intelligent universe, inasmuch as 
it could not be even darkly shadowed forth without indicating the humiliation of 
God, in the assumption of the nature of the sinful by “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person.” And was this to be on 
behalf of so insignificant a cretture as man? Was the lofty angel to be passed 
by, and this inferior being taken note of ? And was it to be the result of Satan’s 
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was to open to them all its loveliness, and a deeper than the happiness they then 
eajoyed be placed within reach as their everlasting portion? This surely were 
sufficient to account for a hatred the most intense and inveterate on the part of 
the devil toward man! If he had not thoroughly hated him before; and if, sup- 
posing no propitiation on behalf of human kind, he might even have regarded our 
race—partakers in his misery—with an indifference which is perhaps the nearest 
akin to compassion in a fiend, yet when he found what God designed to do for 
man—found that man was to be redeemed and himself left to perish—there must 
have been excited in him the most-rancorous enmity. We may not doubt, that of 
all of which the devil is capable in the way of detestation and hostility, of that every 
one amongst us is an object, whether he still be led captive by Satan, or whether, 
through the grace of God, he throws off the yoke; for it will not destroy, it will 
not diminish the hatred that a man remains unresistingly in bondage to the devil. 
The devil will despise a man the more, if, having within reach the deliverance and 
happiness provided for him by Christ, he hug his chains and wed himself to ruin. 
Ob! he will not hate him the less! On the contrary, it may be that the attempt 
at a willing submission will do more than resistance to give strength to every feel- 
ing of abhorrence and detestation. 

Again, Satan must hate man, so that whosoever is the servant of this chief of 
fallen angels, is accurately in the condition described in our text; and every one 
of you is that servant on whom there has not passed the great moral change of 
conversion; who has not been brought to feel the evil of sin, and to seek 
deliverance alike from its penalties and its power, through the propitiation made 
by Christ. There are but two moral states. Mankind admit morally of only one 
division (though we readily allow that u-der each may be found all varieties of 
measure and degree)—the servants of Satan or the disciples of Christ. There is 
no alternative but this; for the whole world would have been Satan’s empire had 
not Christ interposed. And whilst the effect of that interposition has been to 
diminish that empire already, and to secure its final demolition, it is only those 
who acquire ‘‘ repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
who are translated into the new kingdom, before which every other shall ulti- 
mately give way. Again, therefore, we aflirm that every unconverted man amongst 
you is virtually in such a state that he may be described as “delivered unto the 
will of him that hateth him!” 

Oh! that we could bring all that imagery which was furnished by the slave- 
market, or the horrors of an invasion, and force those who are yet indifferent te 
religion to recognize in it a delineation of themselves! I know, indeed, that there 
is one great difference. The man whom we supposed sold to his enemy, is all 
alive to the fearfulness of his condition, knowing himself to be in the power of one 
who hates him, and finding in this circumstance a terrible aggravation of his servi- 
tude. ‘There is no such consciousness in the sérvice of Satan. Would that there 
were! He who really feels that the devil is both his master and his enemy, is not 
far from embracing Christ as his Redeemer and his friend. But it in no degree 
alters the fact of your being ruled by one who hates you that you are blind to 
your condition, and not even conscious of being ruled at all: it does but make 
that condition all the worse. Why suppose that when the inveterate enemy has 
entered the slave-market, and possessed himself of the wretched being who 
actually quails before his look ;—suppose he should speak soothingly to his victim, 
easing his chains as he leads him away, promising him abundance and enjoyment, 
and all because he knows a generous friend of the poor captive is waiting on the 
road, and will be attracted by a cry of disquietude or a shriek of distress ;—sup- 
pose this, and you suppose precisely the policy of Satan, who if he can only pre- 
vent a man from feeling that uneasiness which would prompt an appeal to the 
Saviour, is quite content to defer the season for giving swing to all his malice, and 
wreaking all his vengeance. But that season will come. — It is little, it is nothing 
to say that imagination is utterly incompetent to the giving to such season its due 
measure of horror. We pretend not to lift the veil which shrouds from human 
gaze the future, with its direful retribution. But we may venture to say, that in 
the brief description of our text is condensed whatever tongue can express, or 
thought compass, of the wretchedness which must be the portion of the lost. We 
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often speak of anarchy, confusion, and lawlessness in hell, and we count it as one 
of the most fearful representations of that place of woe, that it sets forth every 
man as swayed by some irresistible passion, so that there will be nothing but 
terrible lawlessness through the vast crowd—the frightful crash of opposing 
wills, where there is nothing to restrain yet nothing to gratify. We are not now 
about to take ought from the terribleness of this anarchy—an anarchy described 
in the Book of Revelation—‘“ He that is unjust remaining unjust still, and he that 
is filthy remaining filthy still.’ But if you can eombine the images of anarchy 
and despotism, then it is as we say, that you come nearest the true notion of the 
state which O grant gracious God that none of us may know more accurately by 
experience !—you should combine, we sav, the image of anarchy and despotism. 
Anarchy, or utter lawlessness there must be, in the sense that every man will be 
goaded by some furious lust—impelled as by a whirlwind of passion, so that 
there will be always one maddening strife as of desperate beings battling for the 
drop of water which the rich man vainly besought, and only making thirst more 
terrible through the struggle and the conflict. But you must add despotism to 
thisanarchy. Over and above the crush and crash of opposing wills, you are to 
suppose a scourge of the most dark and savage of tyrants, so that whilst each 
lost man is his own victim; carrying within himself the unquenchable fire, he is 
under the rule of the devil, to whom he has surrendered himself on earth—the 
devil, who was all bland, and who strewed the path with flowers whilst there was 
a chance of the escape of his victim; but who will, throughout eternity, give 
every vent to his malignity—a malignity all the more intense through the having 
been disguised. There would seem to be no question that the devil is thus to 
enact the part of the tormentor; and that, though misery would be fearfully 
exquisite if each sinner were simply abandoned to the maddenings of his own will 
and the gnawings of his own conscience, yet is there to be an external ministry 
of vengeance—the fiends whom here men have allowed to gain the mastery over 
body and soul preparing the rack on which to bind, and the wheel on which to 
break, those who cannot die and who cannot repent. 

We do not attempt to carry the description further ; we have adventured thus 
far only in hopes that the terrors of the future may scare some of those, who, if 
they were this instant to die, must have these terrors for their own. Why shrink 
ye from our picture of a man sold to bea alave—a slave to his bitter enemy, who 
has long sought opportunity of indulging all the vengeance of a fierce and implac- 
able nature? Wherefore are ye moved by this imagined wretchedness ? Where- 
fore is the cheek pale, and wherefore the blood cold, as you fancy that you hear 
the clanking chain and the stifled cry, and behold the oppressor grinding down 
the captive? Wherefore is it? Because there is a consciousness which you can+ 
not repress, of being in the power of one who hates you. This is supreme misery 
in itself, and euch a finishing stroke to all others as leaves nothing for imagination 
to add. It is indeed, to one who hates you, that you are making yourselves slaves in 
following the course which the god of this world prescribes to the children of disobe- 
dience, That the devil hates you, witness what he has already done to make man- 
kind wretched. Witness a devastated earth; witness every grave; witness every 
tear. He wasa murderer from the beginning; and to his foul machinations 
we owe all our woe. Oh! shall it then be that you will so live, that when you 
come to die, there will remain nothing but that you go down to the prison-house 
of woe, to experience all the terribleness of the saying—a saying from which the 
most hardened amongst you instinctively recoils when it is exhibited as brought 
to pass on earth; the saying that when God has a vast vengeance to inflict, and a 
vast retribution to exact, he appoints for the guilty—what?—that they be 
* delivered unto the will of them that hate them.” 

Let us propose one more application. I cannot feel that any clergyman will 
have faithfully performed his duty at the present eventful time, who has not fre- 
quently and earnestly impressed upon his hearers the danger in which we stand 
from Papal encroachment, and the consequent necessity that they gird themselves 
to the upholding of the reformed faith in the land. A few montns ago, and a 
preacher might have been regarded as a vain alarmist, who, judging from the vast 
increase of Papal chapels and colleges, should have spoken of peril to the Pro- 
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testantism of the country. But the disguise has been thrown off, incautiously, no 
doubt, and prematurely ; for the effect has been to arouse the slumbering energies 
of the country, and in such a way as to leave no room for debate. The Papacy 
has shown that it expects still a speedy re-establishment in England, and has taken 
a bold step towards bringing it to a pass. And now the country is looking to what 
the legislature may do towards repressing the insolent aggression, and it looks 
with justice. The assault is on the nation, and the nation, as a nation, must 
resent and resist it. But it were wrong to expect much from the legislature ; I mean 
in regard of the religious aspect of the question; for I have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the political. The legizlature has not much in its power; Acts of Parlia- 
ment are not the weapons with which religious truth can be upheld, and religious 
error kept down; and therefore, my desire and my endeavour, in all my allusions 
to this engrossing subject, have been, to the fixing yur thoughts and inquiries on 
the differences between Popery and Protestantism, that you may examine for your- 
selves what those errors are against which the reformed church protests ; and what 
those truths which it specially and distinctively upholds. Itis by such an examina- 
tion that you will clearly see how vital is the struggle in which we are engaged ; that 
it is not a contest for political ascendency; that it is a struggle between light 
and darkness; a strife for the rights of conscience, for the purity of the gospel, 
for the privileges of Christianity, for the hopes of immortality. I have striven to 
avoid speaking uncharitably on this matter, but I should speak unfaithfully if I 
did not say, CoME ANYTHING RATHER THAN Papa Ascenpanoy! for that 
would accomplish our ‘text to the very letter, in its fullest, its most overwhelming 
meaning. Oh! how true would then be the first words, ‘‘ I have diminished thine 
ordinary food!’? Where would then be the freedom with which we now partake 
of that “ bread which came down from heaven ?” - True, also, would be the words 
—‘*‘T have delivered thee unto the will of them that hate thee.’ Though, mark 
you! I do not accuse the individual Romanist of necessarily hating the indi- 
vidual Protestant far from it; but I do accuse Popery, asa system, of being neces- 
sarily intolerant, and necessarily persecuting. It cannot rid itself of this; it is 
grained into its constitution. It would cease to be Popery in becoming tolerant and 
forgiving. There is not attention enough paid to this. Men talk as if Popery 
might be reformed, and softened, and modified. They talk of an impossi- 
bility. Hyer since the Council of Trent, the falsehoods of Popery have been its 
life blood, and bound up with its very existence, consecrated by anathemas on all 
who disbelieve ; so that, by its own solemn act, Romanism brought itself into 
such a condition that it cannot be reformed except through being destroyed. Then, 
in no uncharitable spirit, and with no exaggerated accusation, do we declare that 
to reinstate the Papal ascendancy would be the accomplishments on us of our 
text ; “they that hate us” would be lords over us. Hate us they must in every 
sense in which hatred can be entertained; so long as “after the way in which 
they call heresy, so worship we the God of our fathers.’”” We do not wish to 
enlarge further on a topic which is now almost worn out by frequent repetition. 
We wish only to warn you for.the jast time against thinking that you have done 
your part, by passing resolutions and signing addresses ; and that you have now 
nothing to do but to leave the matter in Parliament’s hands. Again let it be said, 
Parliament has little in its power. If it passed a hundred penal laws—and we do 
not want penal laws: for that form of Christianity cannot be worth keeping which 
requires penal laws for its support—but if we had a hundred penal laws, they 
would aid the cause of Popery. What savours of persecution always provokes 
sympathy. If Popery is to be opposed, it must be by the free circulation of the 
Bible, by the Scriptural education of the poor, by the simple preaching of the pure 
gospel of Christ ; by greater holiness of life, greater devotedness to good works 
on the part of those who glory in being Protestants. When I call upon you to 
oppose the inroads of Popery, I do not wish to make you agitators on platforms 
and petitioners to Parliament; these things are all well in their way. Woe to the 
cause of true religion if zeal in its defence evaporate in speeches, or content itself 
with addresses. I want to make you better Christians, for we may justly define 
that system as having most in it of truth, which has most of simple unaffected 
piety, the love of the Lord Jesus, and-towards all men for his sake. a if all 
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will oppose Popery by thus “ adorning in all things the doctrine of the Redeemer,” 
there is no ground for fear for the loss, or the diminution of our privileges. 

There is still a moral force in the Protestanism of England which has only to 
be aroused and it shall prove under God actually irresistible. It has but thus to 
stir itself; and the world shall know, that the children of those who achieved the 
Retformation—the mightiest deliverance ever wrought for the human understanding 
and conscience—are not to be again entangled and enthralled. In announcing the 
determination you will almost achieve the result—that we shall not be “ diminished 
of our ordinary food ;” and we shall not be “ delivered unto the will of them that 
hate us.” 

And whilst we thus apply our text to youas Protestants, remember, also, we 
have applied it to you as men and Christians. St. James has gathered for you 
into one noble sentence both precept and promise—“ Resist the devil, and he will 

~flee from you.” There is strength in the communicated aids from the Spirit of 
God—aids never denied to those who seek them through diligent prayer—through 
which conquest may be ensured to the weakest, however mighty the temptations 
which they may have to encounter. Then, as Christians, you have to be vigilant, 
earnest in supplication, careful in the use of all appointed means of grace, and in 
the shunning known occasions of stumbling; and never shall the threatening of 
our text be accomplished on you. Oh, no! You serve a God of faithfulness and 
truth ; you are followers of the “ Good Shepherd ;” who hath declared—* My 
sheep shall not perish: neither shall any pluck them out of my hands.” And 
thus God your Redeemer, in place of allowing the devil, who “hates” you, 
to be lord over you, will yet verify in your experience the blessed declaration of 
St. Paul—may we all know its accomplishment !—‘ God shall bruise Satan under 
your feet,” 
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‘Therefore, behold, I will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, and speak comfortably 

unto her. And I will give her vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope: 
and she shal] sing there, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of the 
land of Egypt.” —Hoseaii. 14, 15, 
It is often asked, what right have Christians to appropriate the writings of the Old 
Testament, as though its prophecies were accomplished in themselves, or they were the 
parties to whom its promises were made? We do not doubt that the Jews have been 
by far too much overlooked ; the Old Testament is, in a special sense, theirs; and it 
is, for the most part, only in subordinate or secondary respects that we, who are 
Gentiles by nature, may take its declaration to ourselves. 

The careful student of Scripture will readily perceive that much which he hears 
frequently quoted, and quoted with as little hesitation as though it had been part of 
our Lord’s discourses to his disciples, is actually a prediction which is yet to be 
accomplished in the history of the Jews, and can be applied to the Gentiles only in 
the way of what is called accommodation. No wonder that many find but little in 
the Bible of the future conversion and restoration to glory of the people of God. 
They have so accustomed themselves to spiritualise the promises, and, when spiritua- 
lised, to take them, so to speak, for their own, that it is like asking them to abandon a 
treasure in which they delight, to ask them to interpret the Old Testament with a 
primary reference to the Jews. Yet whilst we argue that the Jews have been signally 
neglected—the Gentiles not content with having succeeded into their places, but also 
appropriating, with scarce any ceremony, their Scriptures—we are far enough from 
thinking that there is no message to ourselves, even in parts which undoubtedly 
predict the coming estate of the children of Israel. 

From first to last, the Jews are to be regarded as a typical people; and it is only in 
agreement with this character, that what is addressed primarily to them is capable of 
being accommodated secondarily to ourselves. The Apostle Paul has shown us, in 
a very remarkable instance, that we may, without presumption, apply to ourselves 
consolations and assurances which had certainly no reference to us in their original 
delivery. Who has not dwelt with delight on the words, “TI will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee?” He must have had more than a man’s exemption from sorrow, 
or he must have less than a man’s heart, on whose ears these words never fell as a 
beautiful whisper, a hallowed utterance, as though heaven had become vocal on 
purpose to hush the heavings of a disquieted creation. St. Paul, you remember, 
gives them as a quotation. ‘“ Be content with such things as ye have, for he hath 
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said I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” But where, or to whom did God say 
this? St. Paul adduces it without reserve, as though it had been a promise made in 
the largest sense to every member of the Church. And was it so? Nay, the quota. 
tion appears taken from God’s address to Joshua, when commissioning him, after 
Moses was dead, to lead the Israelites into Canaan. ‘As I was with Moses, so I will 
be with thee: I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.”’ “There are undoubtedly similar 
promises in many parts of the Old Testament, but there is no other such direct 
passage as this, and therefore none which the Apostle may so reasonably be considered 
as quoting. But who, without inspired authority, would have thought of appropria- 
ting to himself what is said to Joshua, and that, too, in his capacity of leader to the 
Israelites? Certainly, if this promise can be generalised, there can hardly be any 
which may not be appropriated to ourselves. 

Our text, for example, belongs, we may suppose, in a special sense, to the Jew. It 
may in part have been accomplished in his past history, but its thorough fulfilment is 
to be looked for in the future. The reference is probably to that Divine interference 
on behalf of the Jews, which is predicted to take place when they shall be reduced to 
the very lowest extremity. But admitting such to be the primary import of the 
passage, there is every reason, on the principle already laid down, why it should allow 
of a secondary application, an application to ourselves as the subjects of the chastise- 
ments which God appoints or permits. 

Our subject, thus defined, can never be out of place in a world where tears are never 
dried, and sighs never hushed, We speak to those who are either suffering under, or 
exposed to affliction; in other words, to all; for who is there that will answer for to- 
morrow, or reckon that, because grief is not now his portion, gladness will continue 
for many days to come? Our text gives a very affecting and encouraging view of the 
dealings of God. Judgment and mercy are beautifully mingled; darkness is made 
parent to light, crooked things to straight. Come, then, let us learn to ‘ glory in tribula- 
tion,” for here is the Church singing in the midst of the wilderness, singing “as in 
the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came up out of the land of Egypt.” 

Now we wish through the rest of our discourse to offer nothing but a sort of 
running commentary on the text, taking successively its expressions and assertions, 
and studying to assign its precise force to each. 

The first thing on which we haye to comment is the expression “allure.” It is into 
a wilderness that God represents himself as bringing his Church ; but there is some- 
thing very peculiar in his method of bringing; “I will allure her, and bring her into 
the wilderness.” Now there is no apparent keeping (if we may use the word) between 
the process and the result ; the process—that of allurement, the result—that of a wil- 
derness. Yet, if you think for a moment, you will see that we are often actually 
allured into the wilderness. For what are all those brilliant and fascinating hopes, 
which God suffers for a time to float before our vision, but so many allurements? And 
when these hopes vanish, as they frequently do—yanish when we just thought ourselves 
on the eve of possession, where are we left but in a wilderness—a wilderness into which 
the hopes had led us—into which, that is, we have been actually ‘‘allured?”? You may 
enter the wilderness by a rough path, but you may equally be led into it by asmooth; you 
may be driven into it by an avenger, or you may be attracted into it by a friend; forced 
by a stern summons, or drawn by a “still small voice.” But, in the majority of cases, 
men are certainly allured into the wilderness. It isin a mere idle chase after happiness, 
that men are made to feel themselves lonely and wretched ; it is when things have long 
been smiling on them, that there comes a sudden reverse, and the whole scene is dark- 
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the bright thing in life, drawing them after it, and leading them on in a bondage 
which has been only delight—this has been destroyed ; asingle blow has made a desert 
of existence. What is all this but being allured into the wilderness? He who follows 
what attracts him, speaking to him soothingly, beckoning to him brilliantly, and who 
finds after a while that it terminates only in disappointment, this man is certainly 
allured into the wilderness. But this man is not so much an individual, as a body or 
a class. There is hardly a person under affliction of whom this is not a faithful de- 
scription. If bereavement have placed him in the wilderness, the thing of which he 
has been bereaved, must be one on which he had fixed his affections, or which, in 
other words, has allured him to the place where he stands. Neither is it only in 
temporal respects, that such a statement holds good; it is often verified in God’s 
spiritual dealings. For whilst the gospel breathes most gracious declarations, alluring 
men by tender invitations and liberal proffers, it is commonly a wilderness into which 
they who hearken to it first find themselves brought. The produced sense of sin, the 
consciousness of having deserved eternal wrath, the bitter regret at having ‘spent 
money for that which is not bread, and labour for that which satisfieth not;”’ these 
are among the earliest things in religion; and these certainly make a wilderness for a 
time, though a man have been lured onward by the saying, ‘‘ Wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 

But for what purpose does God thus allure men into the wilderness? Judge for 
yourselves ye children of men! Ye know that ye have offended God ; ye know that 
ye have provoked him to anger. Think you, then, within yourselves, what is likely to 
be his end in bringing you into the wild desert—a place which of itself strikes cold- 
ness and terror into the heart. Surely that there, the loneliness adding awfulness to 
the words, he may upbraid you with your folly and ingratitude; surely that there, 
having first stripped you of all in which you trust and delight, he may reproach you 
with having forsaken “the fountain of living waters,” pass sentence upon you, and 
declare you an outcast whom he will henceforwards abandon to wretchedness. Yes, 
this might have been justly expected; the scene into which you have been brought 
would suggest no other communications. Wherefore the wilderness, with its fearful 
savageness, its ponderous darkness, its startling silence, if not to deliver a message in 
keeping with the vast desolation? Yet how different is the purpose of our God! 
“TJ will allure her, and bring her into the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her.” 
Not that he may speak harshly, but that he may speak comfortably unto us, it is that 
God brings us into so savage a scene. He has gracious and encouraging things to 
say, and he allures us into the wilderness, that he may have an opportunity of saying 
them. But why into the wilderness? Why choose the stern place for the gentle 
message? Ah! my brethren, I scarcely need answer that question; every man’s 
own conscience will answerit. For the most part we refuse to listen to God, until he 
has brought us into the wilderness. He would wait in vain for an audience, if he did 
not make a desert in which to ask it. In the garden, where flowers are blooming 
beautifully, and trees are waving freshly, we have seldom any ear for the voice of him 
who hath pencilled every leaf, and feathered every bough; but when the flowers are 
all withered, the trees all stripped, and the garden is but the grave of what it once 
held, the most worldly-minded is for a time subdued into listening unto God. It is 
as though the accents had been interrupted by the deep rich foliage, but could make 
their way now that the blight and the storm have done their stern office. 

And is it not comfortably that God speaks in the wilderness? If we force him to 
make a wilderness in order that he may be heard, he does not make it that he may speak 
terror and despair to our souls. The object is, with the wicked, to draw off their 
affections from earth and its vanities ; with the eieuteons, to discipline them for “an 
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exceeding and eternal weight of glory!” and what in both cases, is this but coni- 
fortable speaking? The utterance to the wicked man in the wilderness is,—‘ I have 
stripped thee of finite good to dispose thee to accept the infinite;’ to the righteous, 
°T have made a void in thine affections, that there might be more room for myself.’ 
Even in the ease, to which we have referred, of the spiritual wilderness, where the 
man, allured by the graciousness of the Gospel, finds himself overwhelmed by a sense 
of sin, and encompassed by the apprehensions of Divine justice and wrath, what is 
the wilderness made for, but just to gain time for hearing comfortable words, and to 
make them sound comfortably ? The sense of sin will often dispose a man, if nothing 
else can, to the closing thankfully with the offer of forgiveness through Christ; and 
if is on the man who is actually terrified by the sight of the attributes of God, and 
comparatively on no other, that these words fall, in all their soothing beauty—‘ The 
son of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

But, without enquiring into every possible case, think specially of that to which 
the text must undoubtedly refer, the case of the afflicted people of God ; and can any 
words be more accurate than these now under review? What Christian ever met 
trouble as a Christian should meet it—met it as the appointment of One who ‘does 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men,” without finding such consola- 
tions imparted as have borne out to the letter the promise of our text? Let those 
bear witness, who have been most frequently in the wilderness, in its darkest depths, 
Orphans, whom the death of parents has often made solitary in the midst of a crowd; 
parents, to whom the world has become a desert, when the long-watched and cherished 
flower has sickened and died; widows in your loneliness; sufferers in your sickness ; 
bankrupts in your poverty; come ye forward, a weeping group, and deliver your tes- 
timony. Nay, they are nota weeping group. If there be tears upon the faces, there 
are also smiles ; tho smiles as of those who know what grief is, and yet hardly know 
whether it be not wrongly named. And they deliver their testimony, but not a tes- 

. timony to their haying been deserted in the wilderness, or having been made to en- 
counter the harsh words of him who allured them into its depths. The voices as of 
angels haye seemed to whisper gentle things; their sighs have been echoed, as though 
breathing of melody from the firmament. The promises of Scripture have never 
been so precious; they have never so much understood what is meant by “a word in 
season,’ but that word has then come to them, as though for the first time uttered, 
delivered as if on purpose for their comfort, though it had been for centuries on the 
pages of the Bible. Yea, God has so sustained when cast down, communicated such 
gracious assurances, implanted such animating hopes, opened such encouraging truths, 
that whilst they have to declare that he brought them into the wilderness, they have 
to add, with a tongue of grateful affection, but it was that he might “speak com- 
comfortably unto us.” 

You should now observe that our text goes considerably beyond this. It is far more 
than an assertion as to God’s comforting his people under affliction ; it declares that their 
afflictions may be made occasions of advantage, or be converted into instruments of 
spiritual good. You will observe how variously and beautifully this is expressed: “1 
will give her vineyards from thence,’ The Church has been brought into the wil- 
derness, and “thence” (from the wilderness, that is,) God promises to ‘give her her 
vineyards ;” as though, literally, the vine were to spring up in the place of the briar, and 
the rich clusters of the grape to be found where nothing but barrenness had been looked 
for. God also adds, “I will give her the valley of Achor for a door of hope.” There 
is an allusion here to a remarkable passage in the history of the Israelites. You will 
remember, that when Jericho was miraculously fallen before the armies of the Lord, a 
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portion of the spoil was secreted by Achan, the son of Carmi, though God had ex- 
pressly directed that the whole should be destroyed as an accursed thing. In con- 
sequence of this act of disobedience, God’s favour was withdrawn from his people, so 
that in the next warlike enterprise they were defeated by the people of the land. So 
unexpected a disaster moved Joshua to prayer ; and in answer to his prayer, God told 
him that Israel had sinned in the accursed thing, and commanded him to take measures 
for detecting the offender. This led to the discovery of Achan; the discovery, to 
punishment. The criminal, his sons and his daughters, and all his possessions, were 
brought down to the valley of Achor, and there “all Israel stoned him with stones ; 
and burned them with fire after they had stoned them with stones. So the Lord 
turned from the fierceness of his anger. Wherefore the name of that place was called 
The valley of Achor, unto this day.” Such then, was the valley, to which there is a 
figurative allusion in the text, and which God promises to convert into “a door of 
hope.” We may, perhaps, consider that in the original case the valley of Achor was 
*a door of hope” unto Israel; for no sooner was the tragedy concluded, of which this 
place was the scene, than “the Lord said unto Joshua, fear not, neither be thou dis- 
mayed;” and the prospect of conquering Canaan, which had been suddenly and 
strangely overcast, became as bright as when Jericho fell. Israel went down to the 
valley of Achor a depressed and defeated people; but what took place in that valley 
removed from them the anger of God, and they left the valley with the land almost in 
possession, so assured were they of victory and success. 

In this way may it literally be said, that the valley of Achor was “a door of hope ;” 
and as we may suppose, that God designed to illustrate his future dealings by the 
past, we ought not to fail to refer to the original case, when we would find the valley 
“a door of hope” at any subsequent period. And though you might at first think, 
that there is a repetition in the text, the giving “the valley of Achor for the door of 
hope,” expressing only the same thing as giving “vineyards” in the wilderness ; 
yet, when you observe, that it was through the punishment of sin that the valley was 
turned into ‘“‘a door of hope,” you may find the two promises essentially different. 
We may interpret the first promise—that of “vineyards from the wilderness,” of 
those gracious dealings of our God, through which he causes our worst troubles to 
produce our best joys. But we would give a more limited interpretation to the 
second promise that of “the valley of Achor becoming a door of hope ;”” we would 
confine it to afflictions, which are the distinct punishment of sin; for this alone 
assimilates the case to that of Israel. Let us see whether both promises be not 
accurately fulfilled. We shall have again to appeal to your experience; and not, we 
think, in vain. 

And first, then, as to the being brought into “ the. wilderness.” I should like to 
know where, in one sense, Christians gather their best grapes, if not from the thorn? 
Who does not know how the Bible appears to open itself in the season of trouble ; its 
pages seeming a hundred fold more irradiated when we have to darken our windows be- 
cause death has crossed our doors, than when the full, unclouded sun has poured upon 
us all its light ? Who does not know how the loss of something which men have loved, 
will often move them to the seeking with greater earnestness a more precious geod ; and 
howthe grave has thus often been turned virtually intoa treasure house, whence have been 
fetched the choice things of the everlasting world? Who does not know how, in propor- 
tion as tie after tie has been broken, the soul of the Christian will often soar heavenward, 
as though on new wings; his attachments proving themselves to have been the only 
encumbrances, so that the place where he was stripped of them, becomes the place whence 
he mounts nearest to the throne of the Eternal? Who does not know how the discipline 
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of sorrow fits a man for appreciating the truths of religion, so that much which he 
had overlooked whilst he had no grief to bear, will commend itself to him, as worthy 
of his deep reverence: and much with which he seemed to have no intimate concern» 
comes home to him as though constructed on purpose for his case ? 

Again our appeal is to experience—the experience of those who have been much in 
the “wilderness.” Yea, our appeal is not only to the living but also to the dead, to 
the “great cloud of witnesses,” who “came out of much tribulation,” and won the 
crown through wearing the cross. What say all these to the uses of affliction? With 
one voice they reply, that there best Jessons in spiritual truth, their clearest views of the 
glories of heaven, their largest apprehensions of the work of the Mediator, their fullest 
proofs of the graciousness of God, were all acquired under processes of chastening ; 
when one joy after another had departed, and sorrow upon sorrow had been given them 
to bear. Express their testimony under the imagery of the text; and what is it but 
this ?—* We were led into a desert; but suddenly, as we toiled painfully along, the 
arid sands grew fertile, and fresh and green things were springing around us; we stood 
where barrenness seemed to reign undisturbed, but as though a magic wand had been 
waved, on the right hand and on the left rose the produce of the garden and the field ; 
we found the tree of life with its twelve manner of fruits, where we had thought, that 
nothing but the nightshade would grow; and never were its clusters so rich, and never 
did so many hang within reach. And we wondered not at this; it was no matter of 
surprise to us, that the stern, savage scene should thus yield more luxuriantly than the 
well-cultured soil, with all the advantages of the shower and the sun; for we remembered 
how God had promised to his Church, that when he “ allured her into the wilderness,” 
he would “ give her her vineyards from thence.” ’ 

Now look at the other part of the promise, which, as we had endeavoured to explain 
is not to be taken as mere repetition of that which has just been under reviow—“ the 
valley of Achor for a door of hope.” We have concluded, that since the ‘valley of 
Achor” was a place at which a great sin was punished, the force of the promise, as ap- 
propriated to ourselves, must be, that sorrows which are especially the chastisement of 
misdoings, may issue in a firmer hope of everlasting salvation. Let us examine whether 
the promise thus interpreted is not made good in human experience. What is “the 
valley of Achor,” but that into which men may be affirmed to be led when the Spirit 
of God has produced in them strong conviction of sin? The accursed thing has been 
found in their possession, even as it was in that of Achan, the troubler of Israel. The 
charge has been brought home to them of attaching themselves to earthly and perishable 
things, which the word of the living God has devoted, as it devoted Jericho and its spoil 
to the being burnt up with fire. And when men are thus brought under the conviction 
of sin, their first feeling commonly is, that their case is wholly desperate. They are so 
overwhelmed at the sight of their enormities, so aghast at the spectacle presented to 
them of a righteous God dealing out retributions to creatures, worthless as themselves, 
that they are inclined to give up all for lost, to imagine that there cannot be escape 
from the wrath which they feel they have provoked. They seem to themselves, 
therefore, in “ the valley of Achor.” All Israel is gathered around them. Whatso- 
ever there be in the creation which has kept itself pure from the accursed thing, assem- 
bles itself, whether to approve or to execute the just judgment of God. But is this 
“valley of Achor” to be indeed the place of their destruction? Are these persons, 
who have verily tampered with the “accursed thing,” but who have “given glory to 
the Lord” by confessing their sin, are they, too, beneath the vengeance which might in 
justice overtake them? Oh! not so. The valley of Achor is the door of hope.” It 
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gracious announcement of a free pardon through Christ. He will have no relish for 
the gospel until he feels himself lost. I hardly know where “‘the door of hope” is to be 
found, unless in ‘‘ the valley of Achor ;” I hardly know how any one can be brought to 
faith in the Saviour, unless he be first brought to see that he is a cast-away lying under 
condemnation, and utterly without power to extricate himself. But place him in 
“the valley,” with all the ministry of vengeance marshalled around him and against 
him; and as, in his distraction, he searches on the right hand and on the left, crying 
for mercy, though itis hoping against hope to expect it, a voice will be heard, ‘‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved!’ and a strait gate will be opened—oh! most truly a gate 
of hope, through which is admission to a road which conducts straight forward to 
pardon and immortality. 

And if it be in the processes of conversion that we have the first illustration of 
“‘the valley of Achor” being “ a door of hope,” we may safely say, that the same 
takes place in the experience of the righteous, when they are betrayed into wandering 
from God. What is done with the backslider, who, after walking in the way of the 
Lord, hath relapsed into forsaken courses, and been again seduced by the “ accursed 
thing?’ If recovered, if not permitted to perish in apostacy, he will be brought 
into scenes of darkness and horror. His base ingratitude will press heavily upon him ; 
the dread of haying committed the unpardonable sin will haunt him and harass him. 
He will verily seem to himself in “the valley of Achor.” Already is the ministry 
of vengeance waiting around him; and nothing is wanting but the command of God, 
whom he has offended, and they will “stone him with stones, that he die.” But 
wherefore has God thus brought him into “the valley of Achor.”’ Is it in order that 
he may give him up to the destroyers ? Nay, not so. When God abandons the back- 
slider to himself, refusing to strive with him any longer, and therefore virtually sealing 
him to death, he does not lead him into “ the valley of Achor?” Men seldom suffer 
much horror of mind when they have outlived their day of grace; in the soul, as in 
the body, pain ceases when mortification has begun. It is but a proof that God’s 
Spirit still strives with an individual, and, therefore, that repentance is still possible, 
when he is disquieted by the dread of Divine wrath, torn with the apprehension of the 
consequenees of his sin. It is needfulthat he may be humbled, that he may be made 
to feel how evil and how bitter a thing it is to depart from the living God, and that he 
may be taught the value, through the loss, of the favour of his Maker. But be of good 
cheer, ye who are thus afflicted on account of having fallen in sin, and broken your 
vows of devotion to God. The backslider is not brought into “the valley of Achor” 
to be “stoned with stones and burned with fire.” If stoned, it is only to break the 
hard heart ; if burned, it is only that the dross may be consumed. When he has 
been led to abhor himself for his unfaithfulness ; to exclaim, in the pathetic confession 
of Ezra, “ Behold, we are before thee in our trespasses, for we cannot stand before 
thee because of this ;”’ there will soon be heard, stealing through the wilderness, the 
gracious words, ‘“ Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord, and I will not cause 
mine anger to fall upon you ; for I am merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not keep 
anger for ever.” God never breaks a man’s heart, except that he may be able to pour 
in, like the good Samaritan, the oil and the wine. He brings the sinner into the val- 
ley ; the terrors of the law urge him forward, and prevent all retreat. As he advances, 
he seems only the more shut up to destruction ; for the mountains rise like ramparts 
which human feet cannot scale. But just then it is, when the sinner feels himself 
utterly lost, and at the same time confesses God’s justice in destroying him, that the 
Almighty shows him, as it were, “‘a cleft inthe rock,” into which he may run. The 
“valley of Achor”’ terminates in “‘a door of hope;’’ gladness comes back into the 
soul, the sense of pardon, the sense of reconciliation ; he who had entered “ the val- 
ley,’’ a terror to himself, because afraid of his God, is enabled, in the concluding 
words of our text, to ‘‘sing there, as in the days of his youth, and as in the day when 
he came up out of the land of Egypt.” 

But our commentary on this very interesting passage of Scripture would be incom- 
plete, were we not to dwell a few moments on its concluding words. It cannot well be 
questioned, that our text distinctly refers to the anthem wnich was sung by the Israel- 
ites on the destruction of Pharoah. How then are we to apply the words to ourselves ; 
for it was no mere song of thanksgiving, which rose from Israel’s hosts, when the waters 
of the great deep had closed in their strength? It was a song of triumph, a song of 
rejoicing, not only that themselves were delivered, but that the Egyptians were de- 
stroyed. You can draw this distinction: the Israelites might have rejoiced that the 
Almighty had succoured and saved them, and yet they might almost have sorrowed that 
such a multitude had perished that they might escape. The warrior, if ee cast ina 
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noble mould, as he surveys the battle field where his victory was won, and sees the 
ghastly heaps of the hostile host, will feel regret, bitter regret, at so vast a carnage, 
and will fruitlessly long that he could have saved his country without such slaughter 
of her enemies. There will be no insult to the dead in the chorus which swells from 
his ranks, but rather, with all its high peal of triumph, will be mingled the mournful 
and melancholy notes of a wail for the brave, who resisted nobly, but resisted in vain. 
We might.almost, therefore, have expected that. the Israelites would have uttered 
something like a lament over the Egyptians; at all events, that they would have 
abstained from expressing joy at their destruction. Yet is their song one of the lofti- 
est exultation. yen the women breathe nothing but delight in the slaughter. It is 
Miriam, who, with “a timbrel in her hand.” followed by the daughters of Israel 
“with timbrels and with dances,” weaves the notes—‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 
Far be it from us, to think that there were no throbbings of pity in the breasts of the 
Tsraelites, because they could thus exult overthe dead. They were the foes of the 
Lord, as well as of his people, whose bodies lay stretched on the shore; and the song 
that was sung was inspired by God, and designed to express how righteous, as well as 
terrible, is the Almighty in his vengeance. But how are we to raise such a song? Not 
perhaps, whilst on earth. It can hardly be required of us in our present estate, to 
exult in the destruction of the enemies of the Church. In one sense we may rejoice, 
when the waves of the Red Sea swallow up the wicked ; but we must weep as we look 
upon the dead, and think that they died in their sins. But what is it to be hereafter? 
The valley of Achor, take it for the valley of the shadow of death—that valley which 
is dark and terrible unto all, but which the righteous find verily “a door of hope ;” 
for the Redeemer, who is described as “ having the keys of death and of hell,” opens 
to them, as they traverse that valley, the gate of everlasting life, and eternity, with all 
its glorious realities, is before them in magnificent spreadings. But when the door of 
hope is past, in what melody are the righteous to join? what anthem is that which 
they shall find the redeemed company uttering? We must turn to the evangelist 
John; for he, whilst an exile in Patmos, was privileged to listen to them who “had 
gotten the victory over the beast, and over his image, and over his mark, and over the 
number of his name,” and who stood “on the sea of glass, having the harps of God.” 
What were the notes which the evangelist heard? Hearken ye. ‘ They sing the song 
of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
“The song of Moses, the servant of God!”—the very song which Moses taught the 
people when ‘‘the horse and his rider” had been “ thrown into the sea.”- Then our 
text is to have, in every part, an actual accomplishment in regard of ourselves, just 
as well as in regard of the Israelites. We are often allured by God and brought into 
the wilderness, but only that he may speak ‘‘ comfortably to us,”’ Dreary as the scene 
is, he clothes it with beauty; so that he even “gives us our vineyards from thence ;” 
causing our richest fruits to come from our deepest sorrows. And though, when we 
rebel against him, he will visit on us our offences, it is only in order that we should 
return to his fold. The valley of Achor becomes a door of hope; he only requires 
that we should be humble, and confess our sins ; and then he shows us the Mediator 
who “‘ taketh them away.” 

But, my brethren, this is not all. As the Israelites sang in the day when they 
came up from Egypt, so shall we at last sing when our conflict is over. ‘The song 
of Moses” shall be on our lips as we pass through “the door of hope” into the man- 
sions of bliss; and our hands, if they have ever handled the“ harps of God,” shall 
sweep them to the notes of exultation, at the destruction of all the enemies of the 
Church. I know of nothing which marks like this the vastness of the change which 
is to pass over usin death. I know of nothing which equally denotes how completely, 
as it were, we shall be absorbed in God, how literally God shall be “ all in all” to the 
soul. It might look almost human now, were we to rejoice in the ruin of the un- 
godly ; it shall not be inhuman hereafter, though we cannot otherwise describe it 
than as morethan human. God’s glory will then be everything to us. That glory is 
promoted by the destruction of the impenitent ; and so elevated will then be our piety, 
so lost will then be every other feeling in that of devotedness to our Creator, so swal- 
lowed up shall we be in the contemplation of his perfections, so possessed with ad- 
miration at their display, that strange, inexplicable, almost repulsive, as it now seems, 
we shall rejoice that the arm of the Lord hath won itself honours from the hosts of 
the disobedient ; we shall sing even as sung the Ieraelites of old in the day when they 
“came up from Egypt.” 
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“* And my people shall never be ashamed.”’—Jogt ii. 26. 


THERE are few men, we believe, in whom the moral sense is so extinguished 
that they never think at all of a judgment to come. We will not presume to say 
that the case is not to be found; hut weare sure thatitis of very rare occurrence 
—that of an individual who has been so successful in silencing his conscience, 
and repressing his immortality, that he is never anxious in regard to another 
life. And whilst we thus believe, that in most men there is an occasional solici- 
tude and misgiving, we should be at a loss to account for that practical neglect 
of the soul which is too apparent to be denied, if we did not know that there are 
many deceits by which the worldly minded may impose on themselves. The 
*< putting off to a more convenient season.’ the confessed duty of repentance, is, 
perhaps, the most common way of getting rid of the moral uneasiness; for the 
necessity of a change being admitted, conscience is thus silenced and put to 
sleep by a promise which acknowledges the truth and propriety of its remon- 
strance. There are times when so great is the urgency of the appeal, that this 
proposed deferring will not satisfy conscience; and nothing will serve but the 
immediately doing something towards the desired reformation. And then comeg 
into play that most powerful delusion, which would represent as a possible 
thing, the serving two masters. Certain faults are corrected, and certain pro- 
pensities abandoned; but, it is not proposed that there should be such a thorough 
change, such an unreserved consecration unto God, as is clearly demanded by 
the Bible. Thus the endeavour is made to still conscience, and the world and 
religion are now brought into contact, by assuming that the world allows man. 
to be somewhat less engrossed with its pleasures, and religion is to be contented 
with a partial attention to its duties, We scarcely need tell you, that an appor- 
tionment such as this, is so yery unreal, that the man who attempts it, will 
either discover that it is an impious as well as fruitless endeavour, and will 
abandon it again for dedication to the world; or he will go on, as he thinks, 
serving two masters, though gradually the world recovers all its ascendancy, 
and religion remains in nothing but the name. Religion, my brethren, is not a 
thing for half measures; there must be nothing knowingly and wilfully kept 
back; for though it may well happen, through the infirmity and frailty of our 
nature, that our consecration to God is far from complete, it is certain that we 
cannot be truly religious, unless we aim at completeness, and unless we labour 
to strengthen, where manifestly weak, and increase where manifestly wanting, 
It were too much to affirm of any man, that he will give God all that he owes; 
nay, it were too much to expect that he will do this; but it is not too much to 
affirm that it will be his constant effort to do this, it is not too much to expect 
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that he will labour at amendment, wherever it is proved that he comes short. 
Though we never look for perfection in the Christian, it is not the less a truth 
that a Christian, by striving after perfection, and not resting content with 
anything attained, proves thereby that he has part in the matter. You may 
remember how David exclaims, “Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have 
respect unto all thy commandments” He does not say when I keep all thy 
commandments; he knew full well that he must always have “shame and 
confusion of face,” if the keeping the whole law were the only condition of 
exemption from its penalties; and as it was his desire and endeavour to keep 
the whole law, he felt a consciousness that integrity of purpose might be pre- 
served unimpaired amid a variety of failures. If he had “ respect unto all God’s 
commandments,” and if he did not wilfully refuse on one point the obedience 
which he yielded on another—if he made it his constant endeavour that his 
conduct should be regulated by the Divine law, not excepting this or that 
favourite indulgence from the list of forbidden things, or this or that difficult 
duty from the list of commandments, there would be nothing, notwithstanding his 
manifold imperfections, which could rightfully pat him to shame. The man of 
real piety has no wish to break the Divine law; but show him what that Jaw 
forbids and what it requires, and his instant longing is, that his conduct may be 
in conformity therewith. Indeed, as we have already said, he may come far short 
of that thorough conformity; but this does not interfere with its being his desire 
and endeavour to keep the whole law; he may still have respect unto all God’s 
commandments, striving to obey them all, and not to offend in a solitary point. 

This will help you to understand who and what those are who are spoken of in 
the text, and of whom it is declared, thay ‘‘shall never be ashamed.” They aro 
described as the people of God. The true believers, as we have seen, are not 
those who are wholly free from sin; there are none such, alas! to be found in 
the earth. They are those who hate sin; who earnestly long and labour to be 
delivered from sin in its every working; who can lay the hand on the heart, 
and declare before God that they would not wilfully do what ought not to be 
done, nor leave undone what ought to be done. They may be proved guilty in 
many respects so far as the act goes, but not in respect of the intention, Their 
sins, therefore, are sins of ignorance or infirmity; and these, though they call 
for sorrow, can hardly demand shame. This, however, is the point which we 
wish to illustrate. We have been anxious that you should not set the point 
unduly high in settling who those are, unto whom the momentous and glorious 
promise is made by God in onr text. The people of God are those in whom there 
is honesty and integrity of moral purpose, rather than actual conformity to the 
whole law of God. Of course, this actual conformity would be still more 
evidently a reason why they should “never be ashamed.” But it does not follow, 
that because they must always come short of actual and undeviating conformity, 
they can never be free from allshame. On the contrary, if they have “ respect 
unto all God’s commandments,” making those commandments at all times, and 
in all places, the rule by which they labour to walk; having no greater wish 
than to obey, and no greater regret than when they fail—they may wear a bold 
face; for there are none to put them to shame. 

There are three respects in which we think the promises in our text may be 
regarded, as applying to those who answer the descriptian of the people of God. 
The man whose character we have endeavoured to sketch, has no cause, in the 
first place, to be ashamed when he searches into himself; secondly, when he 
stands before the world; thirdly, when he stands before God. ~ 
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Let us take true believers—men, that is, who amid many failures and short- 
comings, are yet honestly and earnestly desirous to conform themselves to the 
whole law of God; and let us arraign them before three tribunals—the tribunal 
of conscience, the tribunal of the world, and the tribunal of God; and let us see 
whether the promise may not in each case be verified—* And my people shall 
never be ashamed.” 

Now, there could be nothing of shame, where there was nothing of sin; but 
you find that when sin entered the world, shame immediately followed. Our 
first parents had no sooner transgressed than conscience poured in its reproaches ; 
and they hid themselves amongst the trees of the garden, from the presence of 
the Lord. Ever since there has been nothing needed but that conscience should 
be brought into play, and the stoutest of our race turn away aghast from the 
spectacle of their own unworthiness. We may affirmit proved by daily experience, 
that when his own heart is laid open to a man, he shrinks from the scene of 
foulness and deformity, and could not endure, for any consideration, that others 
should see him in the light in which he now sees himself. There must, indeed, 
gO on a renewing process, ere he can be sensible of his own depravity ; for the 
words of St. Paul are too true of unconverted men, *‘ whose glory is in their 
shame ;” bat when the Spirit of God acts on a man through the instrumentality 
of conscience, and shows him to himself, the effect which we have described will 
invariably be produced. It is not the splendour of his genius, nor the brillianoy 
of his talents, nor the variety of his attainments, which can contravene what a 
man gathers from the discovered corruption of his nature. He cannot look into 
a single recess of his heart, without finding fresh cause for confusion of face; 
inasmuch as the more he knows himself, the more he sees of his moral unclean- 
ness, the more he ascertains that he is everything at which he should blush, and 
has nothing in which he should trust. 

The question now is, whether, with these many causes of shame—cauges which 
may be declared engrained into his whole system—a man ean ever be so trans- 
formed as to search into himself, and yet find no reason to be ashamed. The 
promise in our text is to be taken in a large and comprehensive sense, that we 
may be sure of the possibility that, without presumption or self-deceit, a man 
may examine himself and not blush at what he finds. It is not that he can ever 
examine himself and find no impurity; it is not even that he can ever examine 
himself and not find the impure preponderating over the pure. We are sure, that, 
to his dying day, the sin which dwelleth in him will so influence his motives and 
defile his actions, that there will not be the least portion of conduct on which he 
can be confident that no stain exists. But he who searches into his heart, and is able 
to give as the result of bis enquiry, that it is his paramouyt desire and unwearying 
endeavour to obey in everything the law of his God—he may sit in solemn assize 
on himself, and decide, on the fairest and most impartial hearing, that when he 
falls into sin, it is not because he loves it, and that his every offence is quickly 
followed by confession and repentance. We do not say—we do not see that 
there would necessarily be anything of arrogance in a man passing such a sen- 
tence as this. We should not think that any of you judged too favourably, or 
put too flattering a construction on what he gathered, if he were now to tell us 
that it was his wish to serve God in all things, and his constant endeavour to 
carry that wish into effect. We should have no reason for questioning a man’s 
veracity (of course we mean so far as the nature of his statement is concerned) 
were he to declare that he strove unflinchingly to take the Divine law as his 
rule, and that wherever he swerved, it was seldom without resistance, anil never 
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without repentance. We say of an individual who could give this account of 
himeelf, that he has no cause to be ashamed while he stands at the tribunal of 
his own conscience. He is not the slave of evil passions, though they once held 
him under dominion, and even now occasionally re-assert their lost sovereignty ; 
so that shame has been removed. A being degraded to the level of the brute he 
is no longer, he is no longer unmindful of his immortality; and though things 
temporal may sometimes draw him aside from the pursuit of things eternal, yet 
shame is done away, | for he is not limiting to moments that which was born for 
endless ages. He is no longer in rebellion against God, in whom he “lives and 
moves and has his being,” and thus the shame is destroyed. He does not lift his 
hand against the most benevolent of parents, he is nolonger ptitting scorn on the 
free offer of reconciliation, so that the shame is obliterated—never turning a deaf 
ear when Jesus speaks, or treating as worthless what cost God the death of his 
own Son to procure. A man of outward righteousness, however, may find with 
St. Paul, “the law of his members warring against the law of his mind,” but 
shame isatanend. ‘he creature now soars after his Creator; his happiness is 
in holiness, and though he maysometimes be tempted back to forsaken enjoy- 
ments, there is no longer shame. On what principle, then, will you pronounce 
that this man should still be ashamed, when he appears before conscience and 
undergoes its inquisitions? Indeed, you may say, that conscience can still 
charge many offences, and bring him in guilty of much that is at variance with 
the known law of God, and you may ask whether he have no cause to be ashamed 
when a long catalogue can still be framed of misdoings and shortcomings: We 
reply at once, that we are not engaged to extenuate sin; but, nevertheless, if a 
man answer the description given of the people of God,—if, that is, he have 
respect unto all God’s commandments, conscience may produce the catalogue, 
and yet not put him to shame. There is no dispute that some things have been 
done that should not have been done, and some things left undone that should 
have been done; but there is equally no dispute, that if a man have not sinned 
deliberately, and repented sincerely, he is one of God’s people. Their character- 
istic, as we have shown, excludes all sin which originates in love of evil, or is not 
followed by contrition, but if a man have not sinned deliberately, and if he have 
repented sincerely, we see nothing with which conscience can reproach him, 
nothing, therefore, of which he must be ashamed. The man who must be 
ashamed, is the man who, in transgressing, has done direct despite to God’s Spirit, 
and then not sorrowed for his fault with the sorrow of a penitent. Conscience 
can have nothing with which to rebuke him, and therefore, he can have nothing 
to be ashamed of at the tribunal of conscience, if he have not sinned in contempt 
of its remonstrances, and if he have shown a heartfelt repentance for sin coms — 
mitted. For when one of those who have the characteristics of God’s people 
searches diligently into himself, though he were ouce bound to be ashamed of 
the degradation of his nature, the prostitution of energies, the rebellion against 
God, the pursuit of vanity, the tyranny of-lust—from all these he is delivered ; 
s0 that as a redeemed creature, though a fallen, who has regained his lost place 
amongst the higher orders of intelligence, he has no longer cause to blush at 
witnessing the foul spectacle of dust defying Deity, and spirit enslaved to matter, 
And though it be a truth, which he himself is the first to acknowledge, that he 
comes far short of that perfect obedience which he longs earnestly to reach, he 
can affirm with all solemnity, as in the presence of the Omnipotent, that he has 
no greater wish than to keep the whole law, and no greater sorrow than when 
he breaks asingle command, Shall he then be ashamed when he appears before 
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conscience—ashamed! though no longer debased; ashamed! though soaring 
into companionship with angels; ashamed! though walking with God; ashamed, 
though avoiding every sin with diligence, and repenting of the least with bitter- 
ness? IJ know not why he should be ashamed. I know not, since conscience 
has nothing with which to reproach him—no waste of powers, no pursuit of 
shadows, no scorn of remonstrance, no want of repentance—I know not, I say, 
why he should be cowed before conscience, or shrink from its scrutiny, though 
conscious of many imperfections. Rather would we hold that he might meet 
conscience without flinching, and go to the survey of his heart with no fear of 
being abashed by what he there finds, and thus prove how the promise of our 
text may be verified in Christian experience, ‘‘ And my people shall never be 
ashamed.” 

Now, in the second place, suppose we bring this man before the world, and 
determine whether in this new position he has any ground for his being ashamed. 
You will observe, that if we have argued rightly under our preceding head of 
discourse, conscience has no charge to bring against an individual who takes the 
Divine law unreservedly as his rule; and there is nothing, my brethren, but this 
clear conscience which will enable us to look the world calmly and fearlessly in 
the face. You know how in extreme cases the inquietude of conscience will 
make a‘man afraid to meet his fellow man, and with what cowardly apprehension 
the worker of some crime will shrink from tke glance even of a stranger, as 
‘though the guilty secret which lies heavy at the heart were written on the 
forehead, and might be read by all observers. The man over whom conscience 
is exerting that tremendous power with which God has entrusted it for the ends 
of moral government—zgoading him with the remembrance of some foul deed 
which he has succeeded in concealing from all around, but which he canno 
conceal fromi himself, seeing that it haunts him like a spectre, and glares on him 
alike in the solitude and in the crowd,—this man will move on the stage of the 
world a scared and fearful thing ; and while those whom he encounters have no 
suspicion of that remorse by which he is perpetually torn, they cannot but 
observe the restlessness as of fever, and the agitation as of guilt, which would be 
accounted for if there were laid open his tale of crime. These indeed are 
extreme cases of the dismaying power of conscience; but nevertheless we do not 
reckon that it is only where there has been great crime that men are made to 
fear by reproaches from within. We are sure, on the contrary, that much of the 
reluctance that is observable among Christians to reprove unrighteousness and 
assert the cause of truth, may be traced to a consciousness of their own incon- 
sistency, which makes them ashamed to condemn what they too often practise, 
and recommend what they are apt to neglect. It comes frequently to pass, we 
believe, that Christians are checked in their efforts to uphold the law of God by 
@ sudden remembrance, how frequently that law is neglected by themselves; 
and thus they are made timid, at the very moment they most need courage, by 
the reproaches of a conscience which they cannot quiet, for wilful departure 
from what they know to be right. So that it is quite essential, in order that we 
may not be ashamed before men, that we be not ashamed at the tribunal of 
conscience ; and if, as we have shown, the people of God can look conscience in 
the face so long as they desire to keep the whole law, they ought also to be able 
to look the world in the face, and thus realise the promise— My people shall 
never be ashamed.” This is far enough from all that may be said in regard to 
being ashamed when we appear before the world. It is uo news to you that the 
world is disposed to impute wrong motives to the professors of religion—to put 
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a false construction on actions which should exeite the praise of all honest and 
well-meaning men. You know well enongh, if you know anything of the feeling 
that there is between the followers of Christ. and those who are indifferent to 
religion, how common is the fabrication and propagation of slanders which may 
bring reproach on the cause of religion, so that there is hardly a tale which will 
not gain credence if it tend to the disrepute of those who have a care for the 
soul. It is quite idle to expect to escape calumny; and we should only show 
forgetfulness of the warnings of Christ and the emphatic declarations of his 
apostles, if we thought that any circumspection, or any carefulness to avoid 
giving offence, could secure us, if faithful to our God, from tae sneers and mis- 
representations of unrighteous men. But if there be every effort to put Christians 
to shame, it does not follow that Christians will have cause to be ashamed, 
What is to secure them in the midst of unceasing endeavours to laugh them to 
scorn ? How are they to look contempt and falsehood in the face, and preserve 
a solemn and undismayed composure? You will answer the question for your- 
selves—they must uphold the characteristics of God’s people, and have respect 
unto all God’s commandments. Believe me, there is no other receipt against 
shame. The people of God must carry religion with them into every business of 
life, and see that all scenes are pervaded by its influence. There are command. 
ments which have to do with retirement; there are others which refer specially 
to intercourse with the world,—one precept is for the shop, another for the 
church, a third for the study, and a fourth for the household; this set of 
commandments concerns their duty to themselves, the other their duty to their 
neighbours. But the people of God must have respect unto all the commandments 3 
to make exceptions is to make a breach by which shame comes in. And if it be 
their endeavour to keep all the commandments, so that they would not know- 
ingly and deliberately neglect any, let them hold themselves erect in the face of 
a scornful world, for there is nothing that can make them ashamed. Can they 
in the concerns of their business dare inquiry and defy malice? No false 
balance! nothing that they would object to display in the full light of heaven, 
and to the gaze of gathered thousands! Can they, in the management of their 
families, submit to the tests which the Bible gives, so that if they threw open 
their domestic privacies, there would be seen the altar around which night and 
morn the household is gathered, in the effort to interweave the virtues and hopes 
of the Gospel with every occupation and enjoyment of life? Can they feel that 
they have at heart the well-being of mankind ; and that, limited as their power 
may be, they strive to the full extent of that power to lighten the burden of 

uman woe, and increase the sum of human happiness? Then, shame! where 
is the place—the possible place for shame, just because the world may hold them 
in derision, and pourupon them its ridicule? As well might the sun be ashamed, 
walking in his strength, and clothed in glorious apparel, because clouds and 
vapours attend his march and try to dim his lustre! As well might the flower 
be ashamed, blooming in beauty, and rich in fragrance, because weeds are 
around which threaten to entangle! If a man profess godliness and be not 
upright in his dealings, let him be ashamed; he deserves the world’s ridicule, 
though the world gives it only to the godliness which he professes, and knows 
nothing of the dishonesty which he practices. If he be righteous in public, but 
displays in private unsanctified tempers, the world’s odium is well placed, though 
the world sees him only when his hands are uplifted. If he be a philanthropist 
with the tongue, but selfish with the heart, let him be ashamed; the world gives 
scorn where due, though little aware that it has justice on its side. Butif cone 
science condemn him not; if he be not ashamed to look himself in the face, 
what is there that should make him ashamed to look the world in the face? We 
hold this a fine, moral, spectacle, which might often be presented, if Christians 
were at all times Christians—we know no reason why # righteous individual 
should not walk the earth as manifestly invulnerable to the thousand shafts of 
malice as though cased in an armour of celestial temper; we know not why he 
should not display in the whole of his deportment that consciousness of integrity 
which sets calumny at defiance, and which is indifferent to obloquy, because 
incapable of assault. We know not why Christians should not bear themselves 
with that lofty dignity which no calumny could disturb. If we saw a Christian 
thus smiling in contempt at the world; tranquil amid all the storms of life ; 
manifestly not abashed, but meekly confident in the presence of multitudes who 
disliked his principles, and were galled by his example, we see no cause for 
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eensure, though much for admiration; we should but feel that he was fulfilling 
the declaration pronounced in our text—‘* And my people shall never be 
ashamed.” 

Now, we have to put the individual in a still more trying position ere our 
proof be complete, that he has no cause to be ashamed. We have arraigned him 
before his own conscience; we have placed him before the world; and in each 
case it has been our endeavour to show you that he has no cause for shame. And 
our proof, as we trust you have all cbserved, has not proceeded on the supposition 
of the perfection of a man’s righteousness. We have not, that is, argued that a 
mar has no cause for shame before conscience because guilty of no fault, and 
none before the world because free from the least inconsistency. If this had 
been our argument, you would all have felt its fallacy. Whereas, by contending 
that conscience could not put him to shame unless there were deliberate resis- 
tance and no repentance—nor the world, unless there were some portion of 
hypocrisy, we perhaps sufficiently show that the individual might have no 
reason to be ashamed; and yet we did not endow him with unattainable virtues. 
If we now bring him into the presence of his God, the case, as you must all 
perceive, becomes widely different Here it will not serve our argument to say, 
that there is no love of sin, for every offence must be known. This may serve 
when conscience accuses; but as St. John said—If our heart condemn us not, 
God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all things.” Neither will it be. 
sufficient to maintain that there is a thorough honesty of purpose, and no approach 
to hypocrisy : as far ag the world is concerned, this is enough; but God requires 
truth in the inward parts, and is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ; but if our 
sins were inconsiderable and unavoidable, what then? Our language must be 
always that of Ezra when bitterly bewailing that his people mingled with the 
heathen, “Iam ashamed and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God; for our 
iniquities are increased over our head, and our trespass is gone up unto the 
heavens.” Indeed, we must confess, that if the blush is to be removed from our 
heart, only by a consciousness that thongh God may search us and try us, he 
will find no evil way in us, we must, indeed, be left without confidence. But 
the people of God have respect unto all God’s commandments; and amongst 
these from the first have been reckoned the comminandments which relate to faith. 
Here we have the groundwork of confidence before God, nothwithstanding our 
own insufficiency. We shall not go into proof, that there is a breadth and fulness 
in the work of atonement which makes it commensurate with every necessity, 
leaving nothing unperformed which either human wants or Divine honour 
could demand. We know you are well acquainted, and we hope you close 
heartily with the truth—that God “laid on Christ the iniquities of us all,” and 
that through the merits of his Divine atonement arrangements were made for 
the proclamation of pardon to a world lying in wickedness. If there be respect 
to that commandment which enjoins that we take Christ as our surety, and 
depend on his merits, what cause remains for shame, even though it be the High © 
and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity in whose presence we stand? Do the 
people of God shrink as though all their confidence deserted them, now that they 
are brought uuto the tribunal whose sentence is immutable and everlasting ? 
Are they covered with confusion, so that they dare not even lift up their eyes ? 
If so, we can only say, that they are forgetful of their privileges—they should 
vather read through the rapid and bold question of St. Paul, “* Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that 
eondemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ?”? We ask you for the cause for which they 
ought to be ashamed. Their sins? They are forgiven things and forgotten 
things. And what, then, are the things which are to rise up before that God who 
said, “I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins?” The corruption of their nature? But they 
are new creatures, “ born again of an incorruptible seed.”” And why should the 
apostacy of the first Adam bow down to the dust the members of the second? 
The majesty of Deity, the rigour of his justice, the spotlessness of his purity— 
are these to overwhelm them, so that they must come tremblingly before their 
judger Every Divine attribute is on their side; all are honoured in their 
acquittal, all demand theirsalvation. Then are they to be ashamed ? Ashamed ! 
as though there were sins from which Christ’s blood could not cleanse ? 
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Ashamed! as though there were imperfections which his righteoasness could not 
cover? Ashamed! as though there were obstacles which his merits could not 
reconcile ? We will take the judgment scene in all its magnificence and all its 
terrors, and determine whether the promise of our text shall not be fulfilled. 
The grave gives up the man who has had respect. unto all God’s commandments ; 
and whilst those who have thought of staving off the day of wrath, or of sub- 
stituting something of their own for the finished work of Christ, are calling 
passionately, but vainly, on the mountains to fall on them, and the hills to cover 
them; is this man, we ask, to be afraid? Indeed there is much for which you 
might think that one born of a depraved race, would draw affrightedly back, and 
at which he would tremble to look. “Evil angels are there in their malignity, 
recorders of sins and accusers of saints. Good angels are there in all their 
dazzling brightness, pouring forth praises in honour of the Lamb. The sun, the 
stars, trees from the waters are there, and the whole material creation is 
summoned to give witness of the abuse and perversion of what God has given to 
man. And on that resplendent throne sits One whose awful look sends terror 
through the hosts of the rebellious, for they know him as he comes down in the 
clouds to the seat of judgment, and they pronounce sentence on themselves ere 
forced to his tribunal. Amid all this convulsion of nature, and all this mighty 
gathering of what is august and tremendous, we see beings who are lifting up 
their heads with joy, amid the rocking elements, the assembled saints; and the 
magnificent and stern retinue of trial, has no power to shake their confidence, 
but rather tells them of coming triumph. These beings are of the same race as 
ourselves—the sons and the daughters of men—they are the people of God. As 
such, they had respect unto all his commandments, and those commandments 
directed them to prepare for the judgment. Good angels! they are not abashed 
before you; you can but tell them of their offences, but those offences they have 
laid by faith on the head of the Surety. Good angels! they are not ashamed 
before you; you ask purity from every stain, and ‘‘they have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Sun, and stars, and all 
the furniture of this visible creation, they are not ashamed before you; they were 
grateful for God’s bounties, and sought to use them to his praise. And thou, O 
mysterious Man, on whose word depends the eternity of those swarming myriads 
who have obeyed thy call and burst their sepulchres—they are not ashamed, 
with revernce be it said,—they are not ashamed before thee. Thou art not 
ashamed to call them brethren; thou art he who didst love them, and succour 
them, and die for them; and they cannot be ashamed before thee, for they know 
that thou wilt own them in the face of the universe. ‘ 

Thus having proved whilst on earth, that ‘tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope,” they now prove that hope maketh 
not ashamed —that having been brought into covenant with God as his people, 
nothing can separate them from his love in Christ Jesus; for his ‘* people shall 
never be ashamed.” 

Alas! alas! that God’s people, as if in infringement of the promise, should be 
ashamed of their Redeemer. We cannot now dwell on this; it needsa separate 
discourse, and we will defer it till next Tuesday. Bnt in the meantime, let me 
remind you that the “ people of God’’—the people who “shall never be ashamed,” 
are those who strive to keep all God’s commandments. If you would disarm 
conscience of its condemning power; if you would fence yourselves against the 
ridicule and the calumny of the world; if you would have “ boldness in the day 
of judgment,” and not “be ashamed” before Christ at his coming, then must it 
be your employment to obey God at all times, in all places, and in all things. 
God grant that you may do this! It is much; but remember who hath said— 
s* My grace is sufficient for you,” 
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“the Lord is slow to anger, and sreat in power, and will not at all acquit the wicked 
the Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust 
his feet.”—Nahum i. 3, 


We suppose that none of you can hear these words, and not feel them to be 
singularly striking and sublime. We cannot hope by any exposition of their 
several statements, to add to the impression which they must at once make 
by their solemnity and their majesty. It will, therefore, rather be our object 
to fasten on certain truths which are at least involved in the text, but which 
you may more easily overlook while rendering due homage to the grandeur 
of the passage. We shall not, indeed, profess to treat each clause by itself, 
though there is perhaps not a word which might not furnish matter for 
profitable remark. We consider that the text presents us with two great 
subjects of meditation; and in treating of these, we shall naturally be led to 
refer to others which are less prominently exposed. The admirable patience 
of the Diyine Being, the mysterious and awful character of his providential 
operations—these are the topics upon which we propose to discourse; and 
upon which we shall enter without further preface. The patience of the 
Lord is set forth by the words—‘‘The Lord is slow to anger, and great in 
power, and will not at all acquit the wicked.” This it is with which we 
would first engage your attention. And, in the second place, we shall dwell 
on God’s providential operations, as represented in the words—‘The Lord 
hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the 
dust of his feet.” 

Now, we believe, from the structure of the passage, that it was the Divine 
patience which the prophet desired to exhibit, and that he added a reference 
to the power of God, and his punishment of the wicked, in order to guard 
men against presuming on his forbearance. It is as though he had said, the 
Lord is indeed slow to anger; but, nevertheless, he can be provoked to wrath. 
His forbearance is not the result of any want of ability to take vengeance, for he 
is ‘‘ great in power,’’ as well as “slow to anger.” And though he tarry long with 
the wicked, desirous, if possible, to lead them to repentance, yet if they 
obstinately persist in ungodliness, he will give justice free course, and condemn 
them with a more fearful condemnation. We need not stay to prove to you that 
slowness to anger is a property of God, for we are all living witnesses that 
punishment does not follow immediately on crime; but that there is that long- 
suffering on the part of the Supreme Ruler, which causes us to be borne with 
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week after week and year after year, though we may be continually transgressing 
his commandments. The Divine patience is evidently a property which eould 
not be displayed unless there were sin. Its objects must necessarily be offenders, 
and, therefore, it is not to be confounded with the Divine goodness, though it may 
flow from it, or be one great form under which it is exhibited. There was 
abundant evidence of the Divine goodness before man transgressed; but none of 
the Divine patience. Goodness had been richly shown in the whole of creation. 
The universe, in its every department, as it rose at the word of its Maker, 
proclaimed him to be good; a Being unbounded in benevolence, a being of 
unsullied purity. ~But there was manifestly no room for the display of such an 
attribute as patience, so long as it remained to be seen whether God could bear 
with rebellion, whether mercy could be tempered with justice, so that those who 
deserved punishment could be allowed, even for a time, to escape.. And when 
evil first gained entrance into the universe, the conclusion must have been that 
Ged was not long-suffering; for, as far as we know, no’ sooner had the angels 
transgressed than they were overtaken by vengance. They were ‘not at once; 
indeed, consigned to those fires which had been prepared for them, but they were 
at once banished from heaven, and made to feel something of thé-awfulness of 
their Creator’s displeasure. It was not, however, thus when our own race rebelled. 
Then Divine patience instantiy displayed itself. Men were not immediately 
punished, but on the contrary, were allowed opportunities of repentance, so that 
it was evident that vengeance might be deferred, yea, finally averted, and that God’ 
was a Being who could restrain his anger and receive back to favour the creatures 
by whom he had been provoked. We may safely affirm that the reason why, long- 
suffering was exhibited in the instance of men, though it had not been in that of 
angels was, that Christ had undertaken to be the Surety of human kind, and 
that, therefore, repentance and forgiveness were possible in the case of the- 
posterity of Adam. There could, evidently, beno forbearance ; no long-suffering: 
in the sense in which we now use the word, unless there were the possibility of 
ultimate pardon. ‘This possibility existed in regard of men, though not in regard 
of angels, seeing that the Mediator had covenanted to interpose on behalf of the 
one, but not of the other. And we, therefore, conclude that’ it was owiug 
exclusively to the promised sacrifice ot Christ, that God showed’ himself ‘slow to 
anger’? when our first parents transgressed, And ever since ‘this earth has beeu 
a stage for the display of Divine patience. ‘There is not one of us who has not’ 
eS this patience to the proof. There is not one of us who would not long ago 

ave been cut down, and hurried into eternity with all his sins on his head, had 
not this patience, like other properties of God, transcended human thought, though 
it might yet be exhausted by human obduracy. We speak of this patience as 
transcending human thought; for as we have on other occasions told you, it is the 
forbearance of God which is the most striking display of his power. When the 
Almighty spares a sinner he is even more wonderful than when he builds a universe. 
God's delaying the taking vengeance on sin, shows power over himself, power, that 
is, over the Omnipotent, and imagination itself is overpowered at the mention of a 
power superior to Omnipotence. Therefore, after exclaiming, ‘t The Lord is slow 
to anger,” the prophet immediately adds, ‘he is great in power,” as though the 
one were an explanation or an illustration of the other. But at’ the same time, if 
the Divine patience be thus among the most extraordinary of the Divine proper- 
ties, you should carefully observe that it is in no degree opposed to the justice, or 
the faithfulness of God; but, on the contrary, leaves full room for the exercise of 
every other attribute. It unhappily admits of no dispute, that the Divine for— 
bearance often induces presumption, so that men, because of the long-suffering 
of their Maker, dare to argue the final remission of punishment from. its present 
delay. It is practically supposed that there is a contradiction between the first 
and last clauses of that portion of our text which is now under review—that it 
cannot be true of the same being, that he ‘‘ is slow to anger,” and that, never- 
theless, he ‘*‘ will not at all acquit the wicked.” Andit is, therefore, of great 
moment, that we show the thorough consistency between these clauses, and thus 
destroy, if possible, the persuasion, than which there could be none more injurious 
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to the moral interests of the parties by whom it might beheld. We have already 
pointed out to you, that the exercise of long-suffering must be founded on Christ’s 
death, that the only reason why God bears with men, as though unwilling to 
strike, and yet hoping to turn-them from evil, is that arrangements have been 
made for their pardon through the suretyship and sacrifice of his Son. But if 
the exercise of patience be thus founded on the death of the Saviour, it is evident 
that to conclude that: God will finally forgive, because he defers to take vengeance, 
is virtually to conclude ‘that Christ’s sacrifice will finally prevail tothe securing 
salvation for the whole human race. There is no further display or exercise of 
forbearance than is required to the giving full scope to the virtues of Christ’s 
death—sufficient opportunity for the publication of the gospel and for the trial 
whether men will accept.or reject it. And if it be consistent with this exercise of 
forbearance that God should finally take vengeance on those who despise all its 
processes, it must clearly be inconsistent with the result of Christ’s sacrifice that 
none of our race should finally perish. No one with the Bible in his hand will 
presume to deny that men are not represented as saved necessarily, and without 
any condition on their own part, merely, because a Surety has died in their 
stead; but that, on the contrary, their salvation is invariably exhibited as result- 
ing from their appropriation, by faith, of the Mediator’s merits; and that without 
such faith they are declared to be in no wise advantaged by all that Christ did and 
endured in our nature, The representation of the New Testament is, that all 
men have been redeemed, and because redeemed, placed in such a position, and 
favoured with such assistances, that they may gain eternal life if they will. But 
there is another equally explicit representation, namely, that the blessings pro- 
yided for, and proffered to all, must-be appropriated through repentrnce and faith 
in the individual, and that where they are not thus appropriated. the man re- 
mains as much under condemnation ; as much a child of wrath, and as sure of 
final perdition, as though he had never been purchased by the precious blood of 
Christ. Andif it bethus certain according to the scriptural representation, that 
although Christ tasted death for every man, every man who continues impenitent 
will have to taste death, the second death, for himself, with what show of reason 
can it be thought, that because God is long-suffering he will never take ven- 
geance? He is long-suffering as we have shown you, only because Christ has 
died, and in order to give full force to the virtues of his death. But since those 
virtues will not prevent the final destruction of the obdurate, neither will the 
long-suffering. The exercise of patience will be commensurate with the effects, 
or adequate.to the energies of the propitiation ; and surely, where the propitiation 
is not to secure us pardon, the patience is not to restrain vengeance. And thus 
there must be manifestly a denial or forgetfulness of the chief truths of 
Christianity, before it can be concluded from the long-suffering of God, that 
punishment will not finally overtake the impenitent. and, indeed, who will 
undertake to prove that there is the least inconsisteucy between the patience of 
God, and either his holiness or his justice ? Is it that God hates sin with a less 
than infinite hatred because he allows the sinner to go on still in his wickedness P 
It were a most unfounded conclusion, seeing that full provision has been made for 
the punishment of every transgressor. If the sinner finally repent, his sins have 
been punished in Christ; if he continue impenitent and those sins consign him to 
the worm that dieth not,and to the fire that is not quenched. can it be said that 
in either case there is any deficiency in the proof, that God is of * purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity 2” The mere:delay of vengeance, where there are great ends 
which the delay is to subserve, cannot surely be construed into any evidence of 
indifference to sin, or any proof that sin is not fearfully displeasing to God. Final 
and unconditional remission of all its penalties might indeed furnish such an in- 
ference, but we know not how it.can be drawn with any show of fairness from 
the putting off without lessening the severity of punishment. In like manner, as 
to the justice of God; why should it be in the least at variance with this Divine 
attribute, that there should .be:a period of forbearance—that the blow is not 
allowed to follow immediately on the fault; but that rather there should be an 
interyal, during-which mercy may be exhibited in striving to bring the oe to 
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godly contrition »Suppose a godly contrition produced, and the sinner forgiven, is 
justice set at nought? You know better. You know that no sin is forgiven 
except through the sacrifice of Christ, and that, therefore, when he offered 
himself, Christ made full satisfaction for the sins of all who should believe on 
his name. Suppose godly contrition not produced, and therefore, the sinner 
not forgiven, has justice received any injury? Eternity is before him, 
throughout which to exact penalties from the obdurate transgressor, and who 
will say that its strictness has been compromised, or that its claims have been 
neglected ? Indeed we may say that the opposite is proved. We may declare 
it mightily for the vindication of justice, for the setting it off to the greatest 
possible advantage, that God has been long-suffering, and shown himself 
“slow to anger.’? Who will have a word to advance against the sentence 
of condemnation, who will have a suspicion to cast on its equity, yea, even its 
necessity, when it shall have been shown that every method was tried to 
prevail on the sinner to choose life rather than death, and that it was not 
until the sinner had proved himself bent on his own destruction that the 
kingdom of heaven was closed up against him? What shall it be which shall 
justify to higher orders of intelligence the condemnation of any one amongst 
ourselves, if not an exhibition of privileges, and means, and opportunities—the 
reading out of that mighty book in which are registered God's dealings with our 
race, the long catalogue of warnings vouchsafed; of entreaties and assistances, 
all designed to convert him from the error of his ways, and prevent the cata- 
strophe which has become inevitable. It will just be, because we have been the 
objects of Divine patience and forbearance, that we shall not hereafter, if we die 
the impenitent, have a syllable to plead in arrest of Divine judgment; but shall 
have to descend into the pit of the unbelieving amid the approval, we had almost 
said the applause, of the myriads who shall be spectators of the last dread assize. 
Who then can haye a syllable to advance in support of the opinion of God’s 
indifference to sin, or his willingness to pardon without repentance, as drawn 
from the reluctance which he manifests to strike down the wicked? The 
storm is gathering while the sun is shining. If the wicked man will turn 
the sun shall scatter the clouds, and the brilliant light of God’s favour shall rest 
on the penitent; but if the man will not turn, the clouds will continually get 
denser, till they burst in vengeance on his head. And even then they shall be 
gilded, as it were, by the sunshine; there shall be splendid corruscations passing 
across the portentous darkness, so that as the sun sinks, and is lost amidst these 
clouds of wrath, it shall light them up with a strange and overpowering lustre, 
compelling the admiration of myriads on myriads of eager beholders, and writing 
in burning characters on the tremendous allotments their thorough vindication. 
and their actual necessity. Ob! then, who will dare to think that because God is 
long-suffering he cannot be faithful to his word, explicit as that word is in 
denouncing vengeance on all obdurate sinners ? Who will marvel, who will sup- 
pose it to sayour of inconsistency, that after the prophet had said of God —‘* Tho 
Lord is slow to anger, and great in power,” he should have added, as he does, the 
words, ‘‘ and will not at all acquit the wicked.” 

But we now proceed to the remaining portion of the text; that in which the 
prophet speaks of God in these very sublime words—‘: The Lord hath his way in 
the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet.” We 
would first fix your attention on the fact; that God has everything at his disposal, 
and that he accomplishes his purposes, and works out the counsel of his own will, 
through a varied instrumentality—not only through engines which seem worthy of 
being employed; but through others that we might have thought unsuited to his 
ends; not only through the manifestation of gentleness and benevolence; but 
through the terrors of the hurricane, whether the hurricane that sweep the firma- 
ment, or the far fiercer and sterner of human passions and rebellion, God is in 
the tempest which overthrows cities, and rends them into fragments ; and in fury 
of popular insurrection, before which all that is glorious and ancestral in a land 
trembles and totters ; aud in those outbreaks of violence, which spread conster- 
myc, 2 through families, God—for he is expressly called “‘ the Lord of hosts”—God 
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is in the fury of war, in the ghastly famine, in the shivering pestilence, before 
which vast armies fall. My brethren, you must recognize the hand of Divine 
providence in the thrilling events which are continually occurring. Is it true, 
that the mightiest, for, I think, he might be so called*—the mightiest amongst the 
children of men the man who stood out from the rest of our race, the most conspi- 
cuous in power, in energy, in strength of will, in firmness of purpose, and in stea- 
diness of enterprise—he is dead. Dead! with countless squadrons waiting his 
bidding! Dead! with convulsed kingdoms watching his moves! Dead! when the 
whole world, I might almost say, was being shaken by his power! Oh, God, thou 
hast thy way in the whirlwind! We pretend not to judge him who has gone to his 
account. It would ill become us to say or to think that he had been smitten down 
mm vengeance. But he were blind indeed who did not see God’s hand in this 
startling occurrence. The wisest politician is unable to say, whether the event 
may tend to war or to peace ; but the meanest Christian can exclaim—‘ It is the 
Lord, the Lord God himself hath gone forth!” Thus God is in the tempest and 
God isin the war. God is in all, not indeed as an exciting cause; for he has 
nothing to do with producing human restlessness and ambition; but he is in all 
these to moderate, or overrule, or make subservient to his power. He hath his 
way in all these, and it is evident that such considerations as these should produce 
a double effect upon our minds. Weshould be impressed by it, with a sense of the 
awfulness of God, and we should be comforted by the assurance, that whether in 
the natural or the moral world, all are subject to our Heavenly Father, who is con- 
tinually effecting his purposes. An awful God! Who shall stand before a being 
whose judgments must be likened to the whirlwind and the storm, which comes 
and. goes in majestic obscurity; raising in every footstep cloud upon cloud, so that 
he is enveloped in impenetrable mystery; yea, every motion darkening his path, 
and hiding him while they show where he is? God must indeed be irresistible; 
no strength can defy his vengeance; no artifice evade it. If he moves in a wind, 
that will overthrow the proudest citadel, and penetrate the most secret recesses ; 
and if, as he pass along, he surround himself with dense and lurid darkness, and 
charge cherubim to launch lightning and thunder, it is to tell me of what is sudden 
indeed, for what more sudden than the whirlwind which comes without a harbinger ; 
what more tremendous than that which will upheave forests, and mingle land and 
sea in most admired disorder, navies being its playthings, and rocks but straws in 
its grasp? When “clouds” are spoken of as the ‘‘dust of God’s feet,” who can 
fail to admit the fearfulness as well as the power of the metaphor, for it seems to 
tell me, that when God has swept by me on the wings of the wind, an avenger to 
execute wrath on unrighteousness, his path is long after to be tracked like that 
of a rushing army, by the aceumnlation of darkness which his progress-has caused, 
vengeance not being confined to the immediate act, but as leaving behind accumu- 
lated vapours which will long sweep through the land in devestating power. We 
do not know that in all the compass of imagery, there is a more striking represen- 
tation of the awfulness of God. Weare forced to go to natural objects when we 
would figure to ourselves the everlasting God. Our similes must be drawn from 
the world of matter though we know that it contains nothing worthy to be emblem 
of him who “ dwelleth in the light which no man can approach unto.” Therefore, 
it is to be always borne in mind, that our representations profess to be nothing 
more than the best that can be formed in this our imperfect condition ; that they 
are not supposed to be accurate, but to be received as assistances to thought, rather 
than as delineations of truth. It should always be remembered, that our repre- 
sentations of God are but the nearest approaches to his likeness that we are able 
to make, but that they are still miserably removed from an actual portrait. We 
may take the figure of our text as the most sublime portraiture of God within 
the compass of our conception, though we cannot picture his true likeness. | Won- 
derful Being who art in every rush of the tempest, and in the roll of every peal of 
thunder, in the wing of every cloud, in the motion of every wind! The whole, 
whatever there be, of tremendous and irresistible in the laboratories of nature, 
serve as sublime portraits, Thine armies, are the hurricane, the thunder, and the 
*The Emperor of Russia, who died March 2, 1855. 97 
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storm ; thou dost pass by us in earth, sea, and air!. It is at thy voice that the 
windows of heaven open, and the fountains of the great deep are broken up—when 
the mountains shake and the pillars of the universe tremble. Who would not 
fear thee ; Who would not tremble as he hears thee in the tempest and the storm, 
when all nature seems to travail as though big with unexpected woes. But is it 
only the awfulness of God which is taught us in the announcement that he ‘ has 
his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the ‘dust of his 
feet 2"? Is it not rather an announcement which is full of comfort, from which we 
may gather the best motives for hope? Why should we not say to the storm — 
‘roll on in thy terrors ;’ why not to the clouds—“ gather in your darkness”—The 
Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm, and the clouds are the dust of 
his feet 2” The commotions of nature, the agitations and convulsions of kingdoms, 
domastic troubles, personal afflictions, the Lord hath his way in all these. They 
come, not by chance, they are ordained by Divine Providence, and will subserve 
the great end of promoting our salvatior if we will not obstinately put from us 
the means and aids through which we may effect the renewal of our nature. It 
ought to come home to us as a beautiful truth, thatit it is not in the calm of the sun 
shine, or in the pleasant breeze, that the Lord is said to have his way, but in those 
furious ebullitions, those tremendous concussions, which spread terror and ruin far 
and wide: We cull this a beautiful truth because it strangely adapts itself to the 
exigencies of our condition, and meets the fears and doubts which daily occurr- 
ences are calculated to excite. There is no difficulty in recognizing the presence 
of God, and giving him the homage of grateful admiration, when all nature weirs 
a garniture of loveliness, the earth laughing with abundance, the heavens flooded 
with golden light. The music of his voice is readily acknowledged, as valley seems 
to call to valley, and mountain to mountain ; all creation appearing to breathe of 
happiness, and to serve as instruments whose melodies are faint echoings of the 
goings forth of an unwearied Benefactor. And while everything goes smoothly on, 
circumstances being prosperous, health unbroken, plans successful, how easy is it 
to trust God, to confess his watchfulness, and to own his loving kindness? It is 
when the sky is overcast, and the floods lift up their heads, and the earth groans 
heneath the tempest, that men are most disposed to question whether a beneficient 
Creator can indeed have to do with what is passing. And it is when trouble 
enters their households, friends sicken, and hopes are blighted that their faith is 
put to the proof, and they find it hard to believe that “like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord chasteneth thein that fear him.” But, be of good cheer, ve 
that are visited with calamity—* the Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and the 
storm.” It may have been a wild tempest which has swept over you, casting down 
what you had been long in rearing, and blighting what you have long fondly che- 
rished; butthe Lord hath his way in that tempest. It could not have raged 
except with his permission; and he gaye that permission only because he loved you, 
and wished to do you good. It may have been a rude blast which laid a child or 
a kinsman low; but that blast could not have stricken down the beloved one had not 
God directed it, and he directed it only that you might be wafted on your way to 
a bright land where he himself dwells. And what, though the firmament above you 
be hung with murky clouds, shall clouds fill you with painful apprehensions P 
Know you not that clouds are the dust of God’s feet. They come not by accident, 
nor by the mere workings of natural causes ; they attest the Divine presence. and 
why shall they burst in thunder?’ Why not descend in those fertilizing showers 
which make the waste places glad, and cover with fresh verdure the spots which 
the tempest has stripped! In this way is our text with its sublime and magni- 
ficent imagery, full of consolation to the afflicted as well as terror to the impe- 
nitent. We call on both classes to listen to the prophet, as he pours forth his 
overcoming declaration, Who are ye that would resist God? Cannot the whirl- 
wind sweep you away ? Cannot the storm beat down your stronghold? Cannot 
the cloud be charged with a power which shall deal out destruction and death P 
Who then are ye that would murmur at God; arraign his dispensations, and think 
that the punishment which he permits is just. ground of complaint ? Know ye not 
that fire and hail, snow and vapour all Aang his word? Know ye not that God 
9$ 
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chooses his people in the furnace of atiiction; that he makes all things work 
together for their good, and that though ‘‘no chastisement for the present 
seemeth to be joyous but grievous ; yet that it afterwards yields the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby 2” Then welcome even 
of the tempest; it shall but purify the atmosphere. Welcome even the darkness 
—‘*heaviness may endure fora night, but joy cometh in the morning.” I know 
whose voice isin the roar of that tempest, { know whose mantle is in that dark- 
ness, and | will fall prostrate before a God who uses the hurricane that he may 
disperse the infectious vapour that will cause moral sickness ; and surround him- 
self with a mysterious gloom that he may make me long for a land where there 
shall beno more night. Ay, then, let the stout-hearted tremble, andthe mournful 
rejoice as they hear the words of our text. The former may speak of the awful- 
ness of God, but the latter of his merciful designs to his afflicted people, Both are 
equally addressed when told in the language of our text—‘‘ The Lord hath his 
bi in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his 
eet 

Now let us recur for a few moments to the first part of our text, and consider 
the Divine patience in conjunction with the Divine properties. We cannot put 
away from us the fear that there are those amongst our hearers on whom the 
forbearance of God produces that effect against which we have already protested 
—that of encouraging them to walk on still in their wickedness, as though sen- 
tence’ were not fixed, because its execution is deferred. We are so well assured 
of the prevalence of a disposition to presume just because the Almighty shows 
himself long-suffering and loth to take vengeance, that we can hardly venture to 
doubt that some of you, at least, are virtually acting upon the secret persuasion 
that with a God of such exuberant kindness there cannot be great peril in con~ 
tinuing in sin. My brethren, we should have no fears for you if we could prevail 
upon you not to separate the clauses of our text. Who is this compassionate God; 
this God who is slow to anger; who bears with the ingratitude and impiety of his 
creatures ; who is so unwilling, that it seems as though he were unable to execute 
his own threatenings against transgressors? My brethren, would you know him? 
Would you find him? Shall I direct you tohim? I must send you to look on 
the ocean, when its waves have been wrought by the huricane into madness ; or 
on the land when strewed with the fragments of cities, levelled in a moment by 
the war of the elements; or ‘on the firmament, when troop after troop of giant 
meteors walk along portentous of wrath and confusion, Yes, the God who willeth 
not the death of a sinner ; the God who can receive indignities, and show no anger: 
and hear blasphemies and take no vengeance ; the God who seems all tenderness ; 
all compassion, all patience; all forbearance! this God ‘‘hath his way in the 
whirlwind, and the clouds are the dust of his feet.’’ Oh! I can hardly think that 
any one who knew and remembered this would be encouraged by the Divine long- 
suffering to persist in the doing iniquity. It is not, you see—and this we would 
impress on you again and again—it is not from any inability to punish that God 
allows so much evil to pass on so long unavenged. It is not from any intention of 
finally acquitting the wicked; for since he hath his way in the storm who shall 
doubt he hath engines to direct against those who insult him, and grieve him by 
their immorality? And yet are there none of you whom God has spared, year 
after year, in your indifference and ungodliness, forbearing to cut you down as 
cumberers of the ground, and who have seemed only more fixed in the resolve of 
being servants of sin, as time rolled away and brought with it nochange! We 
must have our fears that this is but too faithful a description of some of our hear- 
ers. The very remarkable words of God in the 50th Psalm may not be wholly 
inapplicable—“ These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; thou thoughtest 
that I was altogether such an one as thyself,” Because God kept silence and took 
no notice, the wicked man supposed he resembled himself—a being whose anger 
would evaporate ; and, who, if he punished not at once, would forget what had 
happened, or pass it by as ofno moment. The wicked man did not venture to say 
this ; it was too bold a thing for speech ; but he thought it. It was the language 
of his heart ; and it caused him to persevere in doing evil with less and less re 
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luctance. And we would be earnest, affectionately earnest with any of you who 
may hitherto have relied on the patience and the goodness of God, that they would 
but receive it as unquestionable truth that the Spirit-shall not always strive with 
men. We thank God that he has so long borne with us; we thank him that re- 
peated and protracted misdoings have not provoked him to give us up and cast us 
off ; but how much longer his forbearance will be manifested we know not. But 
we know that it must have its termination. We know it to be but too possible that 
with some this termination may be almost reached. We seein already to hear the 
murmuring of the tempest; we seem already to behold the gathering of the vapour 
and remembering that God ‘hath his way in the whirlwind, and the clouds are 
the dust of his feet,’ we cannot but fear for the careless and the hardened that 
they will be overtaken by vengeance if they make not an instant effort, as they 
may, and turn at once in earnest repentance unto him against whom they have 
deeply revolted. Would to God that the subject which we have this day considered 
might produce its due effect upon all! The impenitent should be startled ; he who 
is slow to anger is also great in power, Presume then on his patienoe; and you 
array against yourselves his omnipotence. And the righteous should be roused to 
the striving after greater and greater control over themselves. God is slow to anger 
because great in power; and we resemble him most when we display such self- 
command that we can be gentle to those who injure us, and meek to those Who revile 
us. We will conclude with the words of an old writer—‘ As patience is God’s per- 
fection, so it is the accomplishment of our souls: and as his slowness to anger 
argues the greatness of his power over himself; so an unwillingness to avenge is 
a sign of power over ourselves; and to have power (remember this! !) and to have 
power over ourselves is far nobler than to be a monarch over others,” 
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Who can stand before his indignation ? and who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? 
His fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him.”—Nahum i, 6. 


You see at once, that this and similar passages address themselves directly to 
our fears. The “fear of God” is a common expression in Scripture, but it 
does not always bear the same meaning. There is a filial fear of God, and 
there is a servile fear of God. The filial fear of God is a holy affection 
wrought by God in the soul, inclining and enabling to the keeping God’s 
commandments; but the servile fear of God is a consequence on guilt; it isa 
dread of God, as of a great and awful being whom our sins have wrought into 
anger, and who is pledged to take vengeance. When it is said that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” the term may be understood 
either of a servile fear, or of a filial, though perhaps it is more strictly the 
servile fear with which wisdom begins. However, that fear will soon give 
place to a filial, when God becomes known to us as our reconciled Father in 
Christ. We begin with the dread of God. This dread drives us to the 
cross; then, rejoicing in the propitiation made by the Redeemer, we acquire 
that love of God of which it is said by St. John that “ perfect love casteth 
out fear, because fear hath torment.” 

Now there are often mistakes made as to that fear of God which we deno- 
minate servile. Christians are often, if we may use such an expression, afraid of 
fear, looking with suspicion on any part which fear may have had in moving 
them to forsake evil ways, as though being a base and ungenerous agent 
which ought not to have had share in the great work of conversion. But it 
is evident there would not have been such words in the Bible as those of our 
text—and they are but a sample of a multitude—if our fears were not desired 
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to be acted on. They address themselves, as we have said, directly and dis- 
tinctly to our fears. They would be without force, if we were without fear 
and without dread, and so constituted that*there was nothing in us that 
could be stirred by a threatening of wrath and tribulation. And whilst so 
much of the Bible speaks of fear, fear cannot be without its use in religion. 
We will see, therefore, in the first place, what misapprehension there may be 
in reference to the use of fear; and then, in the second place, we will examine 
the legitimate use of such awful denunciations as these in our text: “ His fury 
is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him.” 

I. Now, you will remember thatit is said of Noah, that being warned of God 
of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, he prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house. ‘Moved with fear!’ Surely this is what we have called servile 
fear ; it was the dread of impending wrath, the fear of the threatened deluge 
that moved the patriarch. And of what importance is this to usP What 
lesson are we to draw from such a fact P Why,as we have told you, we often 
observe among Christians a kind of jealousy of the principle of fear, a sus- 
picion that nothing which has been done from fear can find acceptance with 
him who is emphatically love. They will say, that only the dread of punish- 
ment made them forsake sin and turn unto the Lord, and that they can 
hardly dare to think that repentance so produced will prevail to their ad- 
mission within the covenant of forgiveness. They feel that, in all their 
intercourse with so gracious a being as God, a being of unbounded benevo- 
lence, who is never weary of doing them good, they ought to be animated by 
other motives than fear, even by those of gratitude and of affection ; and 
therefore they can hardly persuade themselves that anything to which they 
have been instigated by fear can bring them into participation of the privileges 
of the Gospel. But we can find no shadow of reason for this. We do not know 
why there should be so much in the Bible addressed specifically to our fears, 
if fears may not move us to a genuine and acceptable repentance. We are so 
constituted as to be just as accessible through fear as through hope; nay, 
we are, perhaps, more easily acted upon by fear than by hope, and the Bible 
has shotodigty adapted itself to this our constitution. It is just the book 
which you would have looked for, supposing it written for creatures capable 
alike of being scared by what is terrible, and softened by what is gentle. 
Suppose our constitution altered, or suppose it not designed that fear should 
be an engine in bringing us to God, and a great portion of the Bible becomes 
at once inappropriate or useless; and we can only wonder why it should have 
been given into our hands. Our Lord dwells most energetically and with 
vast eloquence of language on the final punishment of the impenitent—“where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ;” and he would never have 
done this had he not intended to move us to flee from the wrath to come, by 
exhibiting its fierceness—had not, as it were, the flames of hell been meant to 
light us on the way to heaven. Surely terrors so employed as demonstrations 
of a necessity for exertion and as incentives to an immediate closing with the 
proffers of the Gospel, are among the most valuable of what may be called our 
ministerial implements. 

We feel that with the great mass of men we can make no way without 
them, for with these men the main thing wanted is a sense of peril. To-day, 
many of you are not alive to any danger, and therefore continue, without any 
misgiving, the several pursuits to which inclination prompts ; and the sense of 
peril is not to be communicated through descriptions of heaven. These descrip- 
tions are powerful only as exhibitions of a greater good that is engaging the 
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atténtion, and, therefore, as appealsto that principle in our nature which would 
lead us to forego a present and inconsiderable gratification for a future and im- 
measurable advantage. But it very rarely happens that men are hereby brought 
to make a beginning in religion, for what they are asked to renounce has too 
great hold upon their affections to be given up for something which they know 
only by report; therefore must men commonly be wrought upon by fear 
through what they are incurring rather than through what they are losing. 

e must come down upon them with tidings of disaster, with representations 
of a wrath and a vengeance which must sooner or later overtake them if they 
persevere in wickedness, and which may be upon them ere another day 
has passed ; and if, through God’s blessing on the urgency of our remonstrance, 
alarm is produced, and sinners, as if stricken with dread, eagerly inquire, 
“ What must we do to be saved ?” are we then to be told that because it is a 
slavish and not a generous feeling we have brought into play, there is nothing 
of moral excellence in the effected result? Are we to be told that if we had 
dwelt only on the exceeding love of God, or had exhausted all our language on 
an attempted picture of the glory and gladness of the inheritance of the saints, 
and had thus prevailed upon some transgressor to put from him wickedness 
and turn heartily to God, we should have been instrumental in doing good ; 
but that our labour has been thrown away, notwithstanding the apparent 
success, if we have wrenched a man from his sins, by the engine of future 
retribution—who would probably have continued a course of self-indul- 
gence had the wretchedness in which that course must terminate not 
been brought appallingly before him? We utterly repudiate any such 
theory. Why, after all, a man who thoroughly forsakes sin through hope 
of heaven, acts on precisely the same principle as another who forsakes 
sin through fear of hell. Both act on the principle of self-interest, both 
are moved by the prospect of advantage; and we might almost say that hope 
is but fear in a more advanced stage. It is useless to quarrel with our 
constitution; we are made to be acted on by fear, and God’s dealings adapt 
themselves to this our nature. And let none of you write bitter things 
against himself because he is kept from the commission of sin only by dread of 
punishment; because he has detached himself from the world only through 
apprehension of sharing its perdition. Is he in earnest? Is he really 
struggling with evil passions? Is he labouring to escape that wrath at 
whose description he stood aghast P Then let him be of good cheer—let him 
bless God for the result ; it is a wholesome, it is a Scriptural mode in which 
he has been led to repentance. The dread of shipwreck is as lawful a motive 
in spiritual navigation, as in natural, to the fleeing from a coast which is 
thick set with dangers. Let him continue his struggles and his endeavours 
even though he feel actuated only by fear, and in due time other motives 
shall gain sway in his breast. 

But I do not suppose the case possible of a man continuing for a length 
of ‘time to serve God, without being animated by love; if he had begun 
in fear he cannot go on exclusively in fear, he must contract affection 
to a being whose favour he seeks; and though it be only perfect love, 
which, according to St. John, casteth out fear, even imperfect must make 
some way towards the ejectment. Therefore, 1 do not say that for the mind 
which has been moved only by fear, you need not seck or desire any nobler 
or any warmer motive. The warmer, the nobler motive will come, and its 
coming should be hastened by importunate prayer ; but we do bid him not be 
afraid just because he can trace his repentance only to fear. We never think 
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it worth while to enquire what moved a man to repentance ; we turti all 
our enquiry on the genuineness of his repentance. If there be satisfactory 
evidence that he has indeed forsaken sin, and is struggling to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in the world, we are equally thankful for the great 
result, whatever the instrumentality through which it has been effected ; and 
until he grow conscious of the substitution of generous and more filial 
sentiments for the stern and slavish by which he is now stirred, let it not 
make him suspicious of his finding “acceptance with God, that he serves 
him on account of his threatenings rather than on account of his promises. 
Let him rather assure himself that God designed to make use of fear in 
turning men to himself, and that he will therefore not cast out those whom 
fear compels to crouch down before him, otherwise he would never have 
sent forth such startling words as these, ‘‘ Who can stand before his indigna- 
tion ? and who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? his fury is poured 
out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by him.” 

II. And now let us examine the legitimate use of such awful denunciations 
as these in our text, or, more generally, the way in which the threatenings of 
Scripture ought to be employed by the preacher. Here we have St. Paul for 
a guide; he says—‘ Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” It was, you observe, in order that he might persuade men that this 
great apostle referred to the solemnities of judgment, and made mention of 
the wrath which is to bear down the unbelieving; it was not, according 
to his own account, that he might terrify them, exciting fearful apprehensions, 
and causing them to quake at the awfulness of the imagery which he sum- 
moned from the future ; or, rather, it was not that he might terrify them and 
then leave them in their terror: it was that, having terrified them, he might 
have them disposed to hearken to the Gospel, and that thus their fears might be 
instrumental to gain admission for the message of reconciliation. It was just 
in the hope that through the excitement of dread he should obtain audience 
for those communications from the everlasting God, which are apt to be re- 
ceived with cold and contemptuous neglect, while there is no actual sense of 
exposure to danger. He had no delight in terrifying men; he did not employ 
terror for its own sake, as though it could be of use to excite apprehensions of 
the vengeance of God, if the preacher went not on to appease what he had 
succeeded in exciting ; but he felt if he could once bring men to the feeling a 
dread of the punishment of sin, they would be better disposed to hearken to 
the gentle voice of that Gospel which alone reveals arrangements for its pardon. 
Neither should the engine of terror be otherwise used by the present ministers 
of Christ. They may discourse on such passages as our text, but when they ask 
—and well they might ask—in a voice convulsed with agony, “ Who can stand 
before his indignation ? who can abide the fierceness of his anger P’”’—it should 
be with the view of showing men how that indignation may be escaped, and how 
the fierceness of that anger may be turned away. And how beautifully is the use 
of what is terrible in order to persuade, illustrated by the passage before us ! 
For no sooner has the prophet striven to alarm men, by saying of the 
Almighty, “ His fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down by 
him,’”’—than he breaks into the comforting words, “The Lord is good, a 
stronghold in the day of trouble, and he knoweth them that trust in him.” If, 
then, we use the law as a schoolmaster, it should be with the specifie purpose’ 
of bringing men to Christ. And the sermon which should leave its hearers 
appalled by its representations of a coming day of vengeance, and not 
strive to take advantage of their fears in order to induce them to seek 
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a place of refuge, will deserve all that could be said as to the want 
of what should characterize the ministrations of the Gospel. But where 
terror is employed to make way for persuasion, there is the best prospect 
of success. Oh, it is not necessarily because a man has any pleasure in 
startling and scaring those to whom he ministers, that le is frequent in 
his delineations of everlasting punishment. If he often summon his hearers 
to accompany him in thought to the scenes of the last judgment, and 
if he labour with all the power of which he is master to fix their gaze 
on the horrors of that portion which must be theirs if they go hence 
in impenitence, is it necessary that he takes delight in the fearful 
picture which he strives to present? Is it necessarily because of the scope 
which is afforded for the excursions of the imagination, or of the opportunity 
furnished for mighty declamation, that he selects as his theme the consumma- 
tion of all things, when God shall come forth as the avenger of wickedness, 
and heap his retributions on all who have lived in contempt of his laws ? Not 
so; the preacher may have as little of natural liking as any one of his hearers 
for the announcements of indignation and vengeance ; it might be far more 
congenial with his feelings to expatiate on the privileges of a believer or to 
enlarge on the manifestations of God’s love towards men, trusting to the per- 
suasiveness which there ought to be in any such manifestations for the soften- 
ing the hard hearts with which he has to deal ; but he may not neglect the en- 
deavouring to possess himself of those avenues into the soul which are only 
to be opened through the wakening men’s fears. With all his desires 
bent on the persuading men to receive Christ as their Saviour, he may feel that 
he shall take the means best adapted for accomplishing his end, by speaking 
to them of God as a consuming fire, and showing them how his enemies shall 
finally be bound up as bundles for the burning. He has no intention of stop- 
ping here; he has no intention of leaving his hearers in their terror and ap- 
prehension, bewildered by danger, and ignorant of any mode of escape. Let 
him only succeed in exciting terror and apprehension, and he is ready with 
his exhibitions of the work of mediation—exhibitions which in all likelihood 
will be regarded with aversion, or at the best with indifference, so long as there 
is no actual sense of exposure to punishment. It is the persuading men at 
which he aims; but in order to bring it into such a position that they will be 
accessible to persuasion, he deals with them as he would with the individual 
whom he wished to persuade to leave a sinking ship or a falling house, paint- 
ing the certainty and the fearfuiness of the coming destruction, and calculating 
that if he can only succeed in producing conviction of danger he shall quickly 
be met by the eager inquiry, ‘Oh, where and how can I be saved?” And 
we take this to be the course which may be pursued with the greatest effect 
by the ministers of Christ. It is not the preaching of the law, except so far as 
the law is calculated to make way for the Gospel, to shut men up to its dis- 
closures, or to dispose them to close thankfully with its offers. It is not the 
endeavour to produce a confounding and crushing sense of the wrath of the 
Almighty— his fury is poured out like fire ’—as of that beneath which man 
must everlastingly sink; but rather of that, which has descended upon Christ, 
so that whosoever believeth shall know nothing of its weight. It would be 
of no advantage to excite men’s fears by such passages as those of our text, if 
there were no Redeemer to whom to lead them when quivering with appre- 
hension. It might be a wiser, and at all events a more affectionate thing, to 
refrain from delineation of judgment to come, if we must stop at these deli- 
neations and not show a mode of escape from the final condemnation. But 
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now that we have in our possession the offer. of forgiveness as well as the 
threatening of vengeance, it must become us to make use of both. And if 
we would take St. Paul as our guide, the threatening must be employed to 
the making way for the offers. 

“ Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord.” Oh, who can be so fitted 
to preach as the man who, in a higher than the ordinary sense, could affirm 
such knowledge possessed by himself? Suppose that through some special 
revelation I were distinctly informed as to the nature of the portion which 
awaits the ungodly ; suppose there had been opened to my gaze that lake of 
fire into which the impenitent are to be cast, and from which they are never 
to emerge, so that with these eyes of flesh I had looked on the wretchedness, 
and with these ears had heard the cries wrung from lost spirits,—who so 
fitted to undertake the work of persuasion as myself? Who so likely to pre- 
vail with the unthinking and to induce them to consider their ways P_ Coming 
back from actually inspecting—in the language of our text—how “ God’s fury 
is poured out like fire, and the rocks thrown down by him,’—oh, with 
what thrilling emphasis should I put the questions—who could turn a deaf ear 
as I put the questioa—“ Who can stand before his indignation, and who can 
abide in the fierceness of his anger?’ And though I have had nothing 
of this special revelation, and nothing of this extraordinary disclosure of penal 
woes and endurances, nevertheless I may speak of knowing the terrors of the 
Lord. Iknow that it isno cunningly-devised fable, the record which announces 
that God will take vengeance. I know with an assurance which no argu- 
ments can shake, that the attributes of the Almighty pledge him to pour con- 
fusion on every worker of wickedness ; and if I cannot form or convey any 
definite conception of the nature of that punishment which is never to 
terminate, it is only because what is eternal necessarily transcends human 
thought and, much more, human expression. And thus am I left with no 
distinct idea of a worm that dieth not, and a fire that is not quenched ; 
but the very indistinctness seems to make the one more excruciating 
and the other more searching. And does not this knowledge qualify 
me to persuade men? Isit not adapted to excite in me the dispositions, and to 
furnish me with the motives which are required to persuasiveness ? I were less 
than man, if, knowing all this, I were not earnest in persuading; and you are 
less than men, if, hearing all this, you will not be persuaded. You shall not 
charge me with keeping back the Gospel; you shall not have cause to say 
that, commissioned to publish to you the glad tidings of pardon, I seemed to 
have nothing on which to speak but the fearfulnessof punishment; and neverthe- 
less, I would make use—ay, frequent use—of the imagery of wrath and tribu- 
lation. egfhe fires of hell, I would make them throw around you their lurid 
light ; the weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth—I would hush you 
into silence, that these may be heard, faintly but thrillingly, like a mys- 
terious cry that comes on the midnight blast, filling the stowtest soul with 
strange and wild dread. But why turn upon you the blaze of that fearful 
conflagration, whose very flame is darkness, when I might illuminate the 
seene with the rich brightness of immortality ? Why burden the air with 
the shriek of execration, when I might pour upon you the echoings of the 
heavenly minstrelsy, and cause you to hear the distant roar of that mighty 

‘anthem in which the thousand times ten thousand magnify the Creator and 
Redeemer P Do you ask why? Because I seek to persuade you; because 
I cannot as a man think on the tremendousness of that’ doom which is 
in store for the impenitent, and not long to prevent that doom from being 
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shared by any of my -hearers; because I feel that, in order to make you 
shun destruction, I must make you aware of the fearfulness of destruction ; 
because E would persuade you to repent, that iniquity may not be your ruin; 
because I would persuade you to believe, that so you may be sheltered 
in the day of God’s vengeance; because I would persuade you no longer to 
refuse him that speaketh from heaven, that so when the Judge is on his throne 
you may know him for your Redeemer and your Advocate ; with no view of 
keeping from you the Saviour, simply with a view of persuading you to 
receive him as your Saviour, do I long to show you how, when the elements 
are melting with fervent heat and the heavens are being rolled up like ascroll, 
the unrighteous shall have no plea to urge why they should not. be cast into the 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels. It is your salvation which we seek. 

We would persuade you not to be broken on the rack; and we try to persuade 
you by showing you that rack. We would persuade you not to throw your- 
selves into the unquenchable flame; and we try to persuade you by showing 
you that flame. We would persuade you not to give yourselves to the un- 
dying worm, we try to persuade you by showing you that worm. Ah, if I 
could now waken m one of the careless amongst you an apprehension of 
God’s wrath, so that by sweeping as it were the scenes of judgment, and 
bringing before him all the awfulness of the last assize, and showing him the 
hosts of the wicked beaten down by the irrevocable sentence, ‘‘ Depart, 
depart ’”—Oh, I say, if I could penetrate him with fear and make him shrink 
from what is coming on the earth, with what eagerness, with what hope 
might I then set before him the cross! With what expectation might I then 
say to him, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’ Then if ever I should find him disposed to cry from the heart, ‘‘ Lord, 
save me or I perish;’’ and in this his trembling willingness to lay hold on the 
hope set before him in the Gospel, would be the most touching demonstration 
that the faith which saves may be closely linked with the fear which disturbs. 
And thus you see what use should be made of the terrible things which are 
written in Scripture. You would like us to preach to you on the beautiful 
and touching words of the Redeemer, ‘‘ Come unto me, ye that are weary and 
heavy Jaden, and I will give you rest;’’ or on those of St. John, “ The blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin;’”’ or on those of St. Paul, 
“This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.” Well, well; it is in order to make you 
relish all such words—in order to the inclining you to close with the gracious 
proffers which all such words involve—on that account and on that alone, it is 
that we come down upon you all with the appalling questions of our text, 
“ Who can stand before his indignation P and who can abide in the fierceness 
of his anger? his fury is poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him.” 

# sid now I trust that I have made you aware of two things—first, that the re- 
pentance which commences in fear may be just as genuine, and just as efficient 
to salvation, as that which originates in any other principle; the second, that 
the right use to be made of the threatenings of Scripture is the employing 
them as inducements to the laying hold on the succour provided by Christ. 
And we are disposed, in conclusion, though it may only be repeating what has 
been already advanced, to dwell for a moment longer on the first point 
upon which we have discoursed, and to warn Christians against being dis- 
mayed by the thought that it is only the dread of punishment which with- 
holds them from sin. Certainly they ought, and they should, strive to 
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abhor the sin itself, and not merely hate its consequences. But itis a great and 
a good thing to be withheld from sin by whatsoever motive; it is a fine point 
from which to start in the pursuit of that holiness without which, we are 
told, no man shall see the Lord. Let me beseech of you again and again 
carefully to remember—I care not for repeating, if I can but make you 
remember—that the alone question, which is of real worth to an individual, 
has to do with his being or his not being a new creature; and this question 
is to be tried as a question which relates to an effect rather than as a question 
which relates to a cause. Itis not ‘ What has changed me?” but “Am I 
changed 2”? never mind when, or where, or how. Go simply to the fact, “ Am 
I changed ?” And so long as by searching earnestly and prayerfully into 
yourselves you can find evidences of a spiritual change, evidences that “old 
things are passed away, and all things are becoming new,” it cannot affect your 
safety, it ought not to affect your comfort, whether you began in religion by 
meditating the exceeding love of God, and feeling the heart soften at the 
sight of a dying Redeemer, or whether your first sentiment were one of horror 
at the prospect of hell, and your first impulse that of flying from your Maker 
as armed for your destruction. Oh, that you might all be stirred by a 
dread of the Almighty! Men, brethren, and fathers, I announce to you the 
judgmentitocome: it shall break upon the earth, that day of wonder and of terror, 
when from the sea and the mountain and the desert shall swarm the buried 
families of human kind, and the dead, small and great, shall stand before their 
God; there shall be no shelter for the proud, no mask for the hypocrite, no 
standing-place for the presumptuous. Is there one amongst you who trembles 
at the thought of appearing before God ; appearing as a sinner with the burden 
of his iniquities before a Being who is of purer eyes than to pass by trans- 
gression? Let that man listen ; we seek to persuade him: God hath “ found a 
ransom,” God hath made “ Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.’ There is the sacrifice, 
there is the substitute. O sinner, close at once with Christ as a Saviour, and 
thou shalt have no cause to fear him as a Judge when he “ shall come in the 
pres of heaven in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy 
angels,” 
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Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen.’"—Zech. xi, 2. 

THERE is little debate that the prophecy, of which these words are a part, had 
its fulfilment in the destruction of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews by 
the Romans. You will easily understand how the text would become applicable 
in a time of great, national calamity. By the ‘cedar tree’’ we may consider 
that the chief men of a country are represented—those who occupy a more 
prominent position, and are conspicuous by their station and influence; and 
when the cedar tree falls,—when the princes of a land are brought down by 
disaster and death,—men of inferior rank, who, in comparison with those princes, 
are but as fir trees compared to the cedar, may well tremble and fear, as know- 
ing that their own day of trial must be rapidly approaching. 

s¢ Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen.”” Such words, you will perceive, are 
universally applicable, whenever calamity falls on those better, or more exalted, 
than ourselves; and such calamity may serve as a warning, teaching us to expect 
our own share of trouble. This isthe use which we design to make of the passage 
on the present occasion. We would separate the words altogether from their 
original scope or design, and simply treat them as an admonition to those who, 
from inferiority in station or character, nay be likened to the fir tree,—that they 
gather a solemn lesson from what they may see befalling others more exalted 
than themselves—the cedar trees in the plantation of God. ‘‘Howl, fir tree;’ 
tremble,-and be afraid, ye sinful and careless ones, who, though planted in the 
garden of the Lord, bring not forth the fruits of righteousness: ‘‘ the cedar is 
fallen.’? Sorrow and trouble come upon the true and faithful servants of the 
Most High—those trees which yield most return to the labours of the husband- 
man; shall, then, the fir tree escape? shall not its boughs be riven? and shall 
not its leaves be scattered? Nay, as the apostle asks, ‘If judgment first begin at 
the house of God, what shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of Christ?” 
“<The house of God” here evidently answers to “‘the cedar’”’ in our text: ‘ those 
that obey not the Gospel,” to the “fir tree;’’ and the question as to what the 
latter may expect, when judgment overtakes the former, has manifestly the same 
meaning and force as the summons of our text: ‘‘ Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is 
fallen.”? St. Peter adds another question, which still further illustrates his mean- 
ing, and that of the words under review : “(If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” That you might throw into 
the form—“ If the cedar tree be shaken, so as almost to be destroyed, what fate 
shall the fir tree experience?’ Thus, we may fairly take our text as setting forth 
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the sufferings of the righteous as an evidence, or token, of the far greater, which 
in due time, must be the portion of the wicked; and we doubt whether any argu- 
ment or exemplification ought to be more convincing, If the wicked were to 
ponder God’s dealings with the righteous,—if* the fir tree would observe what is 
done to the cedar,—it could hardly be, that future and everlasting punishment 
would be denied by any, or by any be practically disregarded. 

This it is which we desire on the present occasion to set clearly and forcibly 

before you. Without proposing any particular plan or arrangement of discourse. 
we proceed at once to the considering, in the more obvious instances, what hap- 
pens to the cedar, and the pressing home on you, in each case, the emphatic 
remonstrance—‘ Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen.” 
« Now, if our blessed Saviour himself be the first cedar tree on which we gaze, 
the cedar tree smitten of God and afflicted,’’—he who was the ‘“‘man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief,” we wish you to set in contrast the holiness and the 
sufferings of the Mediator—the holiness such, that ‘‘he did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth;’’ the sufferings such, that “his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of men.” You must be 
perfectly sure, that if virtue and piety be acceptable unto God, there has never 
moved a being on this earth who could have been so much the object of divine 
favour as Christ—never one for whom it might so justly have been expected that 
there would have been exemption from at least extraordinary trial; and you 
must be ready to admit that it would be utterly inexplicable why he who was 
‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners,’’ should have been given 
up by God to execration and death, if we did not know that he was the appointed 
representative of a guilty race, and that he was a mark for the arrows of divine 
wrath, because, standing, of his own accord, the surety for a lost world. But 
even when we have brought into the account the expiatory nature of Christ’s 
sufferings, those sufferings lose nothing of their awfulness as indications of God’s 
hatred of sin. If we were either ignorant of the great doctrine of the atonement, 
or inclined to question its truth, we should have no satisfactory explication to 
offer of the endurances of our Lord; and when we are acquainted with, and 
acknowledge this doctrine, we are indeed no longer at a loss to account for the 
permitted sufferings of Christ; but still, those sufferings are only then assuming: 
their most striking character as demonstrations of the evil of sin, It is upon this 
character that we now wish to fasten. 

If there be one amongst you inclined to think lightly of sin, to suppose that 
preachers are accustomed to overstate both its nature and its consequences, we 
would take that man with us to the scenes of Christ’s great struggle with the 
powers of darkness; we would ask him who this mysterious person is, who is thug 
led to shameful execution; we remind him that this is none other than the Son 
of God himself—that though “found in fashion as a man,’’ this is that Eter- 
nal Word, who was “before all things, and by whom all things consist ;’’ we bid 
him remember, that even if the scrutiny of Omniscience could find no fault in 
this sufferer,—even if a voice from heaven proclaimed, * This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well-pleased,’’—nevertheless, all the vials of divine wrath seem 
to be emptied upon him, as though he had been the vilest of malefactors. He is 
abandoned of God, and all the powers of darkness league against him their malice 
and their might. This is becanse he himself, free from all sin, whether original 
or actual, has voluntarily become the substitute of sinners, and has entered into 
a covenant to exhaust the penalties due to their guilt. What must sin be, what 
ite hatefulness in God’s sight, if it were punished thus fearfully in tho person of 
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Christ !—if it were only imputed, moreover, to the most illustrious of beings—to 
him who “thought it not robbery to be equal with God,’’? and who had been 
‘daily his delight, rejoicing alway before him.’’ Jf to him sin brought shame, 
and agony, and death, can sin be of less than infinite guiltiness ? can sinners be 
incurring less than infinite punishment? I have nothing but the atonement by 
which to measure sin; the atonement alone shows me what sin is in God’s sight. 
There are very terrible illustrations of God’s hatred of sin, in the miseries and 
disasters to which it has been parent, and the vengeance with which the 


. impenitent are threatened, seems more tremendous than any of the retributions 


which have hitherto been allotted; but, as to past visitations, whether in deluge 
or plague, we feel that they were only temporal, and therefore to be calculated, 
and as to the future, we know them only in prophecy, and therefore feebly and 
indistinctly. But the sacrifice of Christ, whilst presenting the enormity of sin 
as actually incalculable, gives its evidence in so tangible a shape, that we know 
not how the most wilful are to doubt. We say to the man who, doubtful whether 
or not ‘sin be exceedingly sinful,’”’ has accompanied us to Calvary, can sin be of 
little guiltiness—can its consequences be inconsiderable, when God bade the 
sword awake against his fellow, and hid his face from him, and ‘bruised him, 
and put him to grief,” because le had placed himself in our stead, and was there- 
fore ‘“‘numbered with the transgressors ?’? And can you think that God will 
deal lightly with you, though he dealt thus sternly with his well-beloved Son, 
and that justice will not be rigid in exacting penalties from you, when it would 
not relax one tittle of its demands, though its victim were the spotless, yea, ever 
the Divine? Oh! there is no representation, no image: of hell, which shall be 
half so appalling as the anguish and death of the Redeemer. 

Come-with us in penitence to the scene: we wish to show you the misery to 
which you wantonly expose yourselves; but we will not strive to withdraw the 
‘veil which shrouds the future world, that there, in a sea of fire, you may behold 
the wicked tormented night and day; we will not strive to echo in your ear 
those fearful cries which are wrung from the lost, as they toss to and fro and 
cannot find rest, We have indeed to show you a Being stretched out in anguish, 
and we have to bid you hearken to a cry,-as of one sorely disquieted: but the 
Being in anguish is the Redeemer, nailed to the cross, and the cry which issues 
from his lips—“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Yes, ‘contem- 
plate this amazing victim: remember his innocence! think on his dignity! ob- 
serve his sufferings! listen to his exclamations! and then consider what you 
yourselves are—the withered and sapless things which might long ago have been 
cut down as cumberers of the ground. Look upon Christ as the stately cedar 
tree, glorious in its stature, its branches, and its foliage, bending beneath the 
tempest, riven by the thunder, and then turn thought on yourselves, the stunted 
and almost worthless remains of a once noble forest, You ought to feel as 
though hell were upon you, in terrors which bafile all description, when the sim= 
ple exclamation is uttered—* Howl, fir tree: for the cedar is fallen.” 

But we now proceed to more general statements, in illustration of the truth 
which these words seem designed to convey. We wish you to observe, that not 
only was the Captain of our salvation “made perfect through suffering,” but 
that the same discipline has been employed from the first, In regard of all those 
whom God has conducted to glory. There has been no more observable feature 
of the divine dealings, whether under the patriarchal, legal, or Christian dispen« 
sation, than this of the employment of affiiction as an instrument of purification. 


Jt has not been found that any amount of piety has secured its possessor against 
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troubles: on the contrary, the evidence has seemed the other way—piety has 
appeared to expose men to additional and severer trials. And it is remarkable, 
that the nearer the approach to the times of the Gospel, the intenser was the 
discipline of suffering, as though God had designed to prepare men for an increase 
in tribulation with an increase of privilege. The patriarchs were not exposed to 
such trials as came on their descendants in Egypt; and the Jews in Egypt were 
not so persecuted as the Jews in the time of the Maccabees, when the coming of 
the promised Messiah drew near. And when the Messiah had come, then, in 
place of introducing exemption from trouble, he did but give the godly a charter 
of tribulation; so that his followers to the very end of time were taught to expect 
affiiction, and to welcome it as preparing them for heaven. In the earlier ages 
of the church, indeed, it was more apparent than in later, that tribulation would 
accompany righteousness—for then ‘‘ the heathen raged, and the people imagined 
a vain thing’’—Satan having stirred up his emissaries to attempt, by fierce per- 
secution, the extirpation of the infant religion; but in every age, as has been 
observed, the righteous have had to pass through the strait gate, and of that gate 
the cross has been the key.’’ ‘* The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force’’—a force of which we ourselves are the objects, 
seeing that self-denial and self-mortification are the great duties of Christians. 
And over and above the rigorous discipline of himself, which is required from 
the believer in Christ, and which necessarily weaves much of pain into his por- 
tion, there is continually allotted to him a more than ordinary share of the trials 
of life; so that, however he may escape actual persecution from the world, he ig 
called on to encounter one long series of troubles. Nor is it to be forgotten, 
that affiictions are strictly penal things,—the consequences of sin,—either in the 
way of natural consequence, or of Divine retribution, If such be their character, 
we ought to be careful that we do not dissociate them from sin, as indeed Scrip. 
ture never does—for even when speaking of them as merciful and beneficial, it 
still calls them chastisements; and it is essential to the very nature of chastisement 
that fault be supposed. View the matter in whatever light you will, the fact is 
indisputable, that ‘through much tribulation we must enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” And we do not see that any fact should be more startling to those 
who are living without God, and perhaps secretly hoping for immunity at the 
last. If they survey the dealings of their Maker with this earth, they cannot 
deny that righteousness has been commonly overborne and depressed, and that 
sorrow has been either discipline or chastisement to men most distinguished by 
their virtues; they cannot deny that the cedar has been bent and blighted by 
the hurricane, whilst, comparatively, a scene of calm has been around the fir; 
and from this, they are bound to conclude the great fact of a judgment to come. 
The conclusion has been drawn in the darkest ages, The very heathen could 
perceive that, if there were a moral Governor of the universe, he must design to 
rectify, in another state of being, the disorders of this, by a wholly different dis- 
tribution of good and evil, and to set virtue and vice in their appropriate positions, 
The rending of the cedar was an argument, even when revelation was wanting, 
of the burning of the fir; and the Gospel has, in this respect, only confirmed the 
conjectures, or rather, the conclusions, of reason. But, independently of the 
general testimony to a judgment to come, which is thus borne by the afflictions 
of the righteous, let these afflictions be regarded as designed—whether for 
discipline or chastisement: and may they not be affirmed eloquent of the future 
miseries of the wicked? Suppose it be for the purpose of discipline that God 
employs suffering: what does this prove, but that human nature is thoroughly 
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corrupt, requiring to be purged as by fire, ere it be fitted for happiness? And 
if there must be this fiery purification, what is the inference which ungodly men 
should draw, if not that they will be given up hereafter to the unquenchable flame 
—given up to it, when that flame can neither annihilate their being, nor eradicate 
their corruption? Or, if the suffering be used for the purpose of chastisement, is 
not every pain which the righteous are made to endure, a witness of God’s fixed 
determination to punish sin-—an evidence of his holding sin in such utter abhor- 
reuce, that wheresoever he finds it, he must print the tokens of his vengeance ? 
We may here reason in the same manner, if not with the same force, as when we 
contemplate the sufferings of Christ. We may say, that if ever God could over- 
look evil, and suffer it to pass without retribution, it would be when committed 
by those whom he loves, with whom he has entered into covenant, and for whom 
he reserves everlasting felicities; yet, on the contrary, it is found that he is 
apparently even more watchful in their case than in that of the open despisers 
of his authority, that no sin should be passed by without receiving correction. 
Hear how he speaks to his chosen people, the Jews :—‘ You only have I known, 
of all the families of the earth ; therefore will I punish you for all your iniquities.”’ 
He makes, you observe, the very intimacy of his conncction with his people a 
reason for his leaving no iniquity unpunished ; and on this principle he has acted, 
and still acts. Witness the wanderings and sufferings of patriarchs ; witness the 
dispersions and captivities of Israel; witness the untimely death of Moses and 
Aaron, the troubles of Eli, the sorrows of David; witness the miseries of a long 
train of worthies, servants of the living God, but still often provoking him by 
their inconsistencies, who “‘ were stoned and sawn asunder, and tempted, and 
slain with the sword;” witness the present afflictions which fall to the lot of the 
righteous—family dissensions, frequent death, stricken circumstances, ungrateful 
children. These are all evidences that God will not overlook sin in those whom 
he loves; nay, asthough to show that no consideration whatsoever can prevail 
on him to leave sin unpunished, he makes his very affection towards a nation or 
an individual an additional reason for his punishing iniquity. If so, ‘“‘ where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?’ Surely the blows which descend on 
the righteous should make the wicked start, As the cedar bends and shakes, 
the fir tree should tremble. If anything can fill the impenitent with fear, it 
should be the observing how God deals with his own faithful servants. It is 
probable enough that the wicked may be disposed to congratulate themselves 
on their superior prosperity—to look with pity, if not with contempt, on the 
righteous, as ‘“‘the God whom they serve seems to reward them with nothing 
but trouble.” This can only be through want of consideration. Let the wicked 
but ponder the facts of the case, and there is nothing which should so excite 
their dread of the future as the present misery which falls to the lot of the good. 

As we drew the material for the description of hell from what was exhibited 
on Calvary, we are ready also to draw it from the history of God’s most exemp- 
lary servants. We may suppose that we have amongst our hearers, those who, 
living in sin and strangers to repentance, comfort themselves with a general 
notion of God’s great loving-kindness, and suppose that, however necessary it 
may have been for him to enact laws and issue threatenings, he will finally be 
proved too tender in his compassions to inflict severe pain upon his creatures, 
There are many ways in which we might expose the hollowness.of such an ex- 
pectation, and prove to those by whom it is indulged, that they must be wilfully 
deceiving, and therefore destroying themselves; but there is no proof that should 
be so convincing as a. practical one—no argument can be like a fact in demon- 
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strating the unsoundness of a favourite opinion. Come, then, ye who think that 
God will not visit sim—that his love will at last move him to the remitting its 
penalties: come ye with us to the house of mourning, the house of the righteous, 
nevertheless the afflicted. Ye know the parties whom calamity has overtaken : 
ye know those parents who are bending over the dead body of an only child, cut 
down in his prime, when he seemed just about to requite all the cares, and fulfil 
the best hopes of those who gave him life; ye know that widow, from whom hath 
been taken away, in a moment, the husband of her youth, and on whom infants 
are hanging, with that strange, bewildered look, which shows a consciousness 
that something terrible has happened, but at the same time, an inability to com- 
prehend the fulness of the evil; ye know that father, who is sitting in mute 
anguish, stung to the quick by that sharpest of all afflictions—the profligacy of a 
favourite son; ye know that merchant, who has been hunted by trouble on 
trouble, till at length his affairs are hopeless, and actual beggary stares him in 
the face: ye know, we say, these various parties; ye know that, so far as 
man can judge his fellow-man, they have all lived “soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in the world, walking in the commandments of the Lord, and adorning in 
all things the doctrine of the Saviour ;”’ ye know that they have been the professed 
disciples of Christ, and that, so far from there having been cause to, count their 
profession hypocritical, there has been abundant and growing evidence of sin- 
cerity. What say you, then, to their bitter and multiplied sorrows? What say, 
you to the proof which these sorrows furnish of God's hatred of sin, and of his 
resolve to take vengeance? Shall ye indeed escape—ye whose lives are a con- 
tempt of his laws, and almost a denial of his existence—when those who love 
him most and serve him best are thus visited for the backslidings and inconsist- 
encies which are noted by the Omniscient, though perhaps unobserved by men ? 
If anything can startle you—if anything can show you that the Almighty will 
punish sin, and punish it rigorously, it must be this. Those righteous parents 
bending in anguish over their child—has God smitten them so heavily? then ye 
ought to view in them yourselves, cowling hereafter before the wrath of the 
Lord, That widow—has God left her thus desolate, though eminent for her 
piety ?—then her tears should fall on you, as molten lead, making you already 
feel the fiery torments of the lost. hat father—distinguished by his zeal and 
love for the Redeemer, is he indeed pierced through and through, by the ingrati- ~ 
tude and profligacy of his child?—the arrow should enter into your own souls, 
and you should already be torn by the fierce anger of your Maker. That mer- 
chant, who was diligent to ‘seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ” 
—is he indeed bankrupt and beggared ?—ye should have before you the spectacle 
of yourselves, in utter destitution, thrown upon eternity without a shred and 
without a hope. Ah! thus, men and brethren—men on whom, perhaps, every- 
thing looks smilingly, and who are indulging the thought that God will perhaps 
not be extreme to mark what is done amiss —thus should all the sorrows of the 
righteous fill you with apprehensions and forebodings; and not a funeral should 
move from their doors, and not a tear drop from their eyes, and not a grief 
sadden their hearts, without suggesting to you the penetrating exclamation of our 
text—‘‘ Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen.” 

Now we think that we must, by this time, have put you in possession of that 
very peculiar argument which lies in the words of our text;—the argument from 
the known fact, that the righteous are sorely chastened of God, to the alleged 
fact, that God will hereafter recompense all that is evil. And we are disposed 
to consider, that the perpetual furnishing of this argument may have been among 
the reasons why God has appointed, or allowed, so close an alliance between 
piety and suffering. The case might have been altogether different: therighteous 
might have been exempted from trouble; but it might then have been gaid 
“‘Look at the men who are professedly justified by faith, and who are to be 
pardoned when brought to God's bar; beyond all doubt, they commit sins, and 
often, perhaps, flagrant sins; but those sins work them no injury here, and will 
not entail punishment hereafter; what proof, then, is there, that when God is 
much despised aud disobeyed, he will punish sin, seeing that he can suffer it to 
pass thus unvisited? If he can already overlook it in one set of men, why 
should he not in the case of another? If this be so, what ground is there after 
all for alarm, if we continue to our last stage the impenitent and the unbeliey- 
ing?” God has provided against this plausible argument by appointing that the 
righteous shall rather ensure than ayert the temporal retributions of sin. Thug 
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verifying in every age the words, ‘‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous,” he 
has given a continued and most intelligible demonstration, that sin, from its very 
nature, and under all possible circumstances, must excite his abhorrence and 
entail his vengeance. He has accomplished his great ends through sorrow and 
tribulation. The Church has been nourished by the blood of her children, and 
believers have to exclaim with the psalmist, “My tears have been my meat, day 
and night.” But who doubts that Christianity might have made progress through 
other means, and that the growth of individuals in grace might have been 
promoted and secured by other processes than those of affliction? The kings of 
the earth might, from the first, have patronised, in place of persecuting, Christi- 
anity, and individual piety might have been nursed, rather than ground into 
strength ; but on such a supposition, the world, as we have shown you, would 
have been without any practical evidence that sin was certain to be followed by 
punishment; whereas the known alliance between piety and suffering keeps be- 
fore the view of the careless, the nature of sin and its inevitable consequences. 
The cedar, as it is bent by the hurricane, admonishes the fir tree of a storm that 
will tear it up by the roots, And when we come to our last trial, we may all 
perceive how emphatic a use may be made of the sufferings of the godly. Let 
the man appear, who has dared to presume on the loving-kindness of God, and 
calculate on his interfering to ward off the threatened punishment. By whom 
shall such aman be confronted ? Who are they that shall be cited as witnesses 
against him? Hven those whom one of the celestial company pointed out to 
the evangelist John, demanding, ‘‘ What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes? and whence came they ?’’? ‘The answer was, ‘‘ These are they which 
came out of great tribulation.’? They shall give evidence: they shall testify, by 
their registered sorrows and multiplied afflictions, that God furnished a standing 
demonstration to men of his unalterable resolve of punishing sin—that the whole 
course of his dealings with those he best loved was prophetic of the judgments 
which would finally overtake the despisers of his law. Oh! if the sinner should 
then venture to plead, that he had heard much of the compassion of God—that 
it was the known tenderness of the Divine nature which had led him to neglect 
the preparing for the judgment—that he would indeed have forsaken evil courses, 
had he believed them so hateful to his Maker and so provocative of his wrath,— 
can you not imagine his utter confusion, as the righteous stand before him, with 
their sighs scarce yet hushed, and their tears scarce yet dried, as those whom he 
had known upon earth as the servants of Christ were called to remind him of all 
that discipline of trial, and all that visitation of offences, which had marked their 
career, and perbaps moved his pity, and, as the Judge of quick and dead demanded 
of him why he had never taken home to himself the self-evident warning— 
** Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen?” 

And, finally, it may certainly be inferred from these words, when applied in 
the modes thus indicated, that the present afllictions of the righteous shall be 
vastly exceeded by the future of the wicked. ‘‘The cedar is fallen.’’ There is 
nothing said as to the violence with which it was torn up or laid low; but the fir 
tree is called upon to “howl,” as though it were about to be rent and shivered, 
as by the tempest and the thunder. What an awful argument is this, if you take 
the cedar tree as we first took it—as our Saviour himself! Look at this victim ! 
‘Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto his sorrow.” Behold him, as 
he is derided by the multitude, nailed to the cross, deserted of God; and then 
say to yourselves, what howl can be deep enough and wild enough for the fir 
tree, when thus has this Cedar fallen! In some respects, beyond doubt, the suf. 
ferings of Christ were peculiar to himself, such as no other man can endure or 
imagine; but there was one form of anguish from which he was free, and against 
which he was secure, He knew nothing of the terrors of an evil conscience ; and 
if sin could be thus visited on a holy being, what will be its retribution in the 
persons of those by whom it has been committed? If he to whom sin was only 
imputed could be thus pierced and lacerated, what shall be the doom of hardened 
transgressors, in whom sin has reigned, and who have given themselves up to the 
working iniquity! Indeed, we may be sure that the lashings of conscience will 
rend the fir tree as no storm ever rent the cedar. We have present evidence of 
this, What is there, even now, which is comparable in its painfulness to that 
conviction of sin which is produced in those who are subject to the renewing 
influences of God’s Spirit? ‘They know the meaning of those words of Job— 
‘For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poison whereof drinketh up 
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my spirit: the terrors of God do set themselves in array against me.” And if 
an awakened conscience can thus goad and agitate men who are yet within the 
range of mercy—men whom it is only urging to escape the wrath to come—what 
will that conscience do, when the day of grace shall have passed, and there shall 
be no word of hope to mingle with its rebukes and its reproaches. Even now, 
conscience occasionally seems armed with the terrors of a fiend; so that it is only 
through taking refuge in the provisions of the Gospel that men are saved from 
utter madness. What will it be when there is no longer a place of refuge, and 
when, nevertheless, the mind shall be incapable of being put out of joint, and 
thus finding a wild relief in the derangement of the maniac? Indeed, the wretch- 
edness of the individual who has thus been made to feel what sin is, should cause 
the saying, “ Howl, fir tree; for the cedar is fallen,” to bring before the wicked 
the most appalling of pictures—that of themselves, hunted by a fury from which 
they cannot flee, because they bear it about with them: gnawed on by a worm 
which can never be exterminated, because fed by sins which can never be for- 
given. We thank God, that the axe is not yet laid to the root; but that what is 
done to the cedar may still be used to the moral culture of the firs. It was thus 
to the Jews to whom our text originally applied. Had the Jews been warned,— 
had the patience, the meekness, the benevolence of the suffering but innocent 
Christ moved them to repentance,—the hurricane would never have been let 
loose against the fir tree, to shiver its boughs and to scatter its leaves, so that 
the whole globe was strewed with the fragments. And if we would be warned 
by the afflictions of good men, the dews of grace would so fall around the roots, and 
the Sun of righteousness so shine on the branches, that the fir would grow into 
the cedar, and be secure of being finally transplanted into the paradise of God. 

In this department of the vineyard,—the Church of the Redeemer,—we trust 
that the cedars will be found; but we dare not doubt that the fir trees are also 
here. In some, there is the leaf of profession, but not the fruit of practice; in 
others, even the profession is wanting, and the naked boughs seem ready to be 
‘bound into bundles for the burning;’’ but, nevertheless, we would fain hope 
that the cedars abound. We now come seeking fruit: shall we seek it in vain ? 
This is the single occasion in the whole year on which we ask contributions to 
a charitable object—the single occasion that is, on which we can in the least 
degree judge whether our preaching have had any effect in stirring you to good 
works. Yes, I must look to your contributions towards the schools of the ward 
and parish in which we hold these weekly meetings, for evidence whether the 
sermons which I deliver make way into the heart, and have influence upon the 
life. On the cedars—the trees which shall be sheltered when God’s fury is let 
loose on this creation—grows, amongst other rich fruits, the fruit of charity and 
love; and numbers who need this fruit, and numbers who must perish without 
this fruit, are inquiring whether it may not be gathered abundantly here. Such 
is simply our application of the subject. If you be cedars, you will prove it by 
charity; a fruit which the cedar always bears. The poor children are now 
eagerly waiting for the fruit; their eyes are upon the trees, eagerly, anxiously 
expecting it. O! it were worse for yourselves than even for them, if they should 
expect in vain, and thus you be proved but cumberers of the ground. If there 
be any to whom so sad a description applies, let them yet bear away with them 
one word of exhortation. God hath come, year after year, seeking fruit, and as 
yet hath found none; he hath given you the shower, he hath given you the sun- 
shine, but as yet, you are nothing more than cumberers of the ground; and now 
he tries another mode: he causes his storm to beat against the cedars, he directs 
his lightnings against them, because, though they are plants of righteousness, 
they suffer their verdure to be sometimes soiled, and their fruit blighted, through 
exposure to the cold airs of a world lying in wickedness. He does this in view 
of the fir trees, as though to admonish them, by his dealings with the cedars, that 
sooner or later, they who bring not forth good fruit shall be hewn down and cast 
into the fire. Perhaps this may prevail. It would be a blessed result, and one 
which might justly be looked for, if the careless could only be prevailed on to 
consider that the sufferings of the righteous might save the wicked from futurd 
torments, and that which prepares a good man for heaven, might snatch a bad 
one from hell. 
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** Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: who, 
iS ae found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had, and bought it.”—Marvr. 
Ir is impossible to read the chapter in which these words occur, and not be 
struck with the extraordinary power of illustration which is displayed by the 
Saviour. The chapter is a chapter of parables; and though all parables are 
representations of the same thing—the kingdom of heaven, or the Gospel 
dispensation—each differs from the preceding in certain important particulars ; 
so that there is nothing like sameness or repetition. You have the sower going 
forth to sow the seed—the tares and wheat growing together in the field—the 
grain of mustard seed—the leaven hid in the meal—the treasure that was buried 
in the field—the pearl of great price—the net cast into the sea and gathering in 
fish of every kind. You have all these images and figures following each other 
with surprising rapidity; as though the speaker had every kind of similitude at 
his disposal, and could scarcely adduce dny which would not be applicable. 
Indeed this accumulation of imagery seems to warrant the opinion of those who 
think creation and redemption expressly designed to illustrate the one the other, 
and we reckon that astrong argument may be drawn in proof that the Gospel had 
the same origin with the visible world, from the marvellous and multiplied 
analogies which subsist between spiritual things and natural. Then it is also 
to be carefully observed, that, though the various parables are important as 
illustrating the Gospel dispensation, they are not to be considered as possessing 
all the same scope—the one illustrating one part of the dispensation, and another 
another; the one representing it under this point of view, and another under 
that. It is evident that many of the parables are descriptive of Christianity as 
set up in the world—the religion which after lengthened struggles should 
possess universal dominion. Other, again, of these parables delineate Chris- 
tianity as introduced into the heart, and there spreading itself over all the 
affections. The correspondence, moreover, is in many respects so exact between 
the progress of Christianity in the world and in the heart, that the parable 
designed to delineate the one, admits also of being applied to the other; so that 
the sketch is almost equally accurate, whether considered as emblematic of the 
visible Church, or of any one of its faithful members. 
And if it be true that with all their similarity as pictures of the same 
dispensation, the parables have each some distinctive feature, it must become us, 
in interpreting any one of these figurative discourses, to ascertain in what it 
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differs from others which it may closely resemble. But we are not to be satisfied 
that the kingdom of heaven may be likened to that with which it is compared, 
we are rather to investigate what the particular aspect is under which the 
parable designs to place the kingdom, and this will often be best done through 
comparing different sketches, and examining in what points they coincide, and 
in what they are opposed. You can have little difficulty in understanding our 
meaning, if we refer to the parable which immediately precedes that upon 
which we purpose to discourse; which is the parable of the treasure hid in the 
field. At first sight the similarity between the two is so great that you might 
be tempted to take the one as little more than a repetition of the other. “The 
kingdom of heayen is like unto a treasure hid in a field; the which when a man 
hath found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.” In our text the parabolic representation is equally pertinent 
as illustrating the Gospel dispensation. The merchantman finds a pear] of great 
price; and he gladly parts with all that he has to gain possession of so costly a 
jewel. There is evidently a great similarity between the parables. In the one 
case the kingdom of heaven is represented asa treasure; in the other, as a 
pearl; but the treasure and the pearl can only be said to be different emblems. 
In both cases precisely the same effect is produced by the discovery. There is 
an immediate recognition of the excellence of that which is found, and a ready 
surrender of all that before had been held precious, in order to become its 
proprietor. And since the parables thus closely correspond in this most striking 
particular, we may easily conclude that they represent the kingdom of heaven 
or the Gospel dispensation in precisely the same point of view; but if you 
examine them with a little more attention you will observe distinguishing 
features, which quite forbid our supposing that the two figurative representations 
have but one import or design. 

In the first parable, the discovery is evidently accidental; but, in the second, 
there has just as evidently been a previous search. ‘l'he man who finds the 
treasure, finds it, as we should say, by a piece of good fortune. He is working 
as a labourer in the fleld, with no suspicion of the wealth which lies concealed 
beneath the surface ; and whatever the impatience and alacrity which he mani- 
fests on being made aware of the precious deposit, he is clearly not indebted to 
his industry or sagacity for the discovery through which he is enriched. But 
the case is widely different with regard to the pearl. Here we have a merchant 
who is actually “seeking goodly pearls.” The professed object—the business in 
which he is engaged, is that of finding pearls. And when he has found the pearl 
of great price he has discrimination enough to know its worth, and resolution 
enough to give at once in exchange all the pearls that he had previously collected. 

*There is therefore, as you must all perceive, an important difference between 
the parables. 

And this being allowed, it would seem to follow that the different modes in 
which men are converted, or brought to an influential acquaintance with the 
Gospel, are rupresented by the different circumstances of obtaining the treasure, 
and finding the pearl. In some, the conversion is suddenly effected. Tho man 
who had been pursuing his worldly occupations with no searchings after G@od—no 
thought asto the saving of his soul, is brought unexpectedly to a senso of his moral 
condition, and his great need of such a remedy as the Gospel proposes. But, 
however true it may be that numbers are thus unexpectedly enriched with the 
blessings of the Gospel; in other words, that men who have been utterly 
indifferent to religion, and unconcerned as to the soul, are bronght in a moment 
to know and appreciate the mercies which are offered through Christ; there is 
undoubtedly, at least, as large a class with whom the finding has been preceded 
by long and patient searching, and this class it is that we suppose described by 
the merchant man who obtained the pearl of great price. 

We have adverted to the parable of the treasure hid in the field, because it 
seems to us to be closely connected with that in our text; so that the two, when 
taken together, represent the several modes in which men become possessed of 
the privileges of the Gospel. And we think it of considerable importance to 
show you how parables which seem at first sight to teach only the same lessons, 
differ in certain and momentous particulars; not merely because you may be 
hereby brought to admire in the Saviour a varioty without repetition of illustra- 
tion ; _but because, by ascertaining the distinction, we may fix more precisely the 
meaning of each. Thus, by combining the two very similar parables of the 
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treasure and the pearl, and at the same time distinguishing them in one 
considerable feature, we seem to have reached the conclusion as to what are the 
modes of conversion which the parables. illustrate—the one, referring to those 
who may be said to find suddenly, without previous search,and the other, to suck 
as seek long, and at last discover the alone mode of salvation. : 

We may now, therefore, having settled the nature of the interpretation, 
confine ourselves to the pearl of great price; considering, in the first: place, 
whatever is connected with the discovery of this jewel ; and, in the second place, 
whatever is connected with the purchase of this jewel. 

Now, you should carefully observe that the merchant man in this parable is 
one who is engaged in a search after pearls, and not afterany other kind of 
jewels; but that very kind which are as emblems of the blessings of the Gospel. 
He is not one who is busied. with the collection of articles of a wholly different 
nature, and who is then caught by the precious commodity, which he seems to 
have found quite unexpectedly. He is seeking for pearls, and he must be sup- 
posed to have found pearls, though of an inferior size and description ; and when 
at last he discovers the pearl of great price, what he gladly parts with, to obtain 
possession of it, is probably his cabinet of pearls, procured by. long search and 
lavish expenditure. And this, we should be careful to observe, for it is only by 
close attention to nice points, such as these, that we can come at the true 
meaning of parabolic statements. For example, we consider that it would make 
a great difference in the parable of the merchantman if he had beenseeking after 
diamonds, and then had given all for the pearl; for then the object sought 
would have been of a different kind from the object attained; and the interpre- 
tation of the figurative sketch must have been modified accordingly. He who 
seeks one sort.of jewel, and then gives up everything for another, would fitly 
represent to us the man who strives to find happiness in what the world can 
offer, and is then led to the discovery that it can be found only in religion: he 
strives to satisfy himself with diamonds, and then perceives that he would do 
wisely in exchanging them fora pearl. But this isa very different representation 
from that of the man who sets out with seeking pearls, and who ends by finding 
one pearl of great price. Here, from the first, the attention is turned on the 
right kind of jewel; the evil is that only inferior specimens are collected, even if 
the merchantman be not imposed upon so that he take counterfeit for real. And 
we think it would not be fair to apply such a representation to the case of the 
individual who gives his time to the amassing of wealth, the chase of human 
honour, or the indulgence of passion; and who is at length convinced that he 
has sought happiness where it cannot be found, and that he must seek for it in 
nothing but peace with God through the mediation of Christ. Such an 
individual, strictly speaking, does not end in possessing that very kind of jewel 
which he set out in pursuing. He will more truly come under the description 
of the preceding parable—that of the treasure hid in the field; for though he 
obtained a real good, he obtained it without having made it his object of search, 
He is looking for something else the very instant of the discovery by which he 
is enriched. But if you suppose a man concerned as to the salvation of his soul, 
though seeking that salvation for a long time through processes by which it 
cannot be procured, and who is then brought to see and appropriate the fulk 
provisions of the Gospel, then you have a case of which the parable before us 
gives the precise delineation; for here, from the first, the merchantman seeks 
pearls and ends by possessing the pearl of great price. 

Let us closely examine into the case, which is one of frequent occurrence, and 
which very possibly might be found amongst ourselves. With all our confidence 
and earnestness in charging on the great mass of men, a thorough indifference 
to the high duties of religion, we are well convinced that there are many who 
are not at ease with respect to the soul; though, as yet, they either understand 
not, or value not, the provisions of redemptien. We believe of a large body of 
professing Christians that they quite feel the necessity of a preparation for death 
and for judgment, and that with strenuous, though misdirected effort, they are 
labouring to fit themselves to appear before God. They have not yet learned 
either their own moral inability, or the extent of the condemnation beneath which 
they lie. They are acquainted theoretically with the doctrines of Christ, but they 
have not yet felt how much they need a Saviour, and, therefore, neither have 
they seen how exactly Jesus is such a Saviouras they need. And we say of these 
men, that they are seeking “ goodly pearls ;” though they know not where that 
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pearl lies which may be said to have condensed into itself every other jewel of 
which they are in search. They feel they have need of pardon of sin, of 
acceptance, of righteousness, and each of these beyond question is a ‘“ goodly 
pearl,” however true it may be that it is not to be found, or not found in its 
beauty or perfection through any of those processes which tbey diligently 
employ. It is melancholy that time and labour should be thrown away on the 
search ; but this does not at all affect the fact that it is really a pearl which they 
are striving to find. They cannot, as thinking and observant men, mindful of 
the nature of God, and of the relation in which they stand to him as creatures, 
be unaware that they have committed many sins, and thereby exposed themselves 
to Divine wrath. And, therefore, the question which will press itself upon them 
with the greatest urgency is the question as to forgiveness of sin; first, as to the 
possibility, and next, as to the method of its atonement. Their indistinct 
knowledge of the Gospel will probably satisfy them that sin may be pardoned, 
and they will be led to associate pardon, though in some indefinite way, with 
the death of the Redeemer; but then they will suppose that their own merits, 
and the genuineness of their own repentance, are to bein part, at least, procuring 
causes of forgiveness—that these are to recommend them as fit objects for pardon, 
if they establish no right to the extension of mercy. And thus will they seck 
the “ pearl’ through all the mazes of self-imposed penances, and dive for it into 
the depths of their own contrition; but, nevertheless, however mistaken they 
may be as to where the pearl lies, or how it may be gained, it is unquestionably 
& pearl—yea, a “ goodly pearl,” in pursuit of which they are earnestly engaged. 

And then they will further feel that the pardon of sin cannot satisfy their 
necessities—that ere they can possess the glories of heaven, they must have a 
righteousness such as God can both approve and reward. Were, again, their 
indistinct view of the Gospel will lead them into error. They see their need of 
righteousness; but they do not see their inability to be saved in a righteousness 
of their own. They will, therefore, be assiduous in worksof self-denial and of 
charity, hoping that by what they erroneously count their own good works they may 
establish a title to favour, and deserve recompense at the hand of their Creator. 
And these, again, are in quest of a pearl, even a goodly pearl, though they seek 
it where it is not to be found, and even mistake for the precious jewel what is 
counterfeit and worthless. And to this you may add (though what we are now 
about to say is, perhaps, included in our last sentence), that the men to whom 
we referred—who are really in earnest as to tho obtaining the salvation of 
the soul, though they mistake as to the mode—will perceive that their nature 
needs renewal, that there are evil passions to overcome, and propensities to 
eradicate. They will, therefore, make the mastery and change of a depraved 
heart one of the objects at which they aim, though, through a want of conscious- 
ness of their own inability, and their need of the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
they will attempt to subdue their corruption for themselves, and effect, by their 
own might, the renovation of their naturo. But however they may be throwing 
away their industry, they are undoubtedly searching—searching a “ goodly 
pearl.” There is an error, and a grievous one, as to the mode of acquisition, but 
none whatever as to the excellence of the object they strive to obtain. And then, 
as you mast all see, the cases of these men is widely marked off from that of the 
worldly and the sensual. These latter search for things which are not to be 
called “ pearls ;”” which are not,—that is, of the same kind with the blessinys 
provided and proffered by the Gospel. Whereas the others, of whom we speak, 
are really seeking pearls—the very blessings which have been procured by the 
mediation of Christ. And these may be obtained by all who seek them in the 
mode which revelation prescribes; and here, then, is the precise case of the 
merchantman which the parable introduces. 

Tho whole explanation of the parable seems to us to turn on tho fact, that the 
merchautman is in search of that very kind of jewel of which, at last, he found 
so costly a specimen. There can be no debate that the ‘pearl of preat price” 
represents the various blessings which the true Christian obtains in virtue of his 
faith in the Saviour. And from this it seems naturally to follow that the goodly 
pearl which the merchantman seeks must be only that kind which the Gospel 
proposes, and not any of those objects on which worldly men fix their desires, 
The merchantman is, therefore, an individual whom couscience has roused to a 
sense of oral peril, in whom the dormant immortality has been awakened, who 
is acting on the certainty of his accountableness, and a state of retribution, [¢ 
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may have happened that so soon as thus aroused, God led him to the object of 
his search—a knowledge of the Saviour; opening before him all the riches of 
Christ, and thus bringing his case under the other representation—that of the 
man who unexpectedly found the treasure in the field. But it does not always 
please God thus to show a man ai once the precious things of the Gospel. He 
frequently excites a consciousness of danger and a desire for deliverance, and 
thus leaves men for a time to attempt the saving themselves, and ascertain by 
experience their own inability, that they may be ready to close thankfully with 
Christ, when presented to them in all the fulness of his office. Thus, with the 
merchantman, they want the pardon of sin—a righteousness in which to appear 
before God, and eternal happiness in another state of being. As yet the man 
does not know that these are to be obtained only through the Mediator Christ ; 
he simply knows and feels that as an immortal creature, and at the same time a 
fallen, these are the thingsewhich should engage his labours, and be purchased 
at any sacrifice; and therefore he goes forth bent on procuring the pearl. He 
takes, as it were, all his property in his hand, and is ready to barter it for the 
pearl. He goes to the places at which he supposes the pearls are to be found— 
whether to the closet wherein he may pray, or to the church wherein he may 
hear the Gospel, or:to the scenes of active life where there are duties for him to 
perform, and trials for him to endure; and for a while he is, perhaps, contented 
in feeling contrition for sins ; and he supposes to himself that he has found the 
pearl of forgiveness; his own good works appear to furnish that righteousness 
which places within his reach the rich jewels of salvation. But the more he 
examines the less he is satisfied. All these pearls are less valuable than at first 
he thought them. Gazing on them more attentively, he sees them diminish in 
brilliancy and size ; so that, after all his toil, he is in danger of having nothing 
to present at the last. Here itis; when he is dissatisfied, and he is harassed by 
fears of final destitution that God reveals to him the glories of Christ, and causes 
him to understand the noble scheme of redemption. Oh! then itis that he finds 
the “ pearl of great price ”?—the pearl which, by its mysterious excellence, fills 
the place of all those jewels which he had been long labouring to collect; for 
«‘ Jesus Christ is made unto us of God wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.”” He had often before heard of Christ ; he had often before 
contemplated him; but only in some single character, or through some darkened 
medium; but now that the Holy Spirit is ‘‘ taking of the things of Christ, and 
showing them to his soul,’’ with amazement—amazement at his own blindness and 
inadvertence, he perceives that all of which he has been in quest is laid up in the 
Mediator, and that whilst he had been journeying to the east, and to the west, 
to the north, and to the south, exhausting himself with toil, and painfully 
gathering in what has disappointed him when gained, there has been within reach 
one glorious pearl, which would have left nothing to find, nothing to desire. 
He has sought for pardon, and now:he sees that he may be justified freely through 
Christ; he has sought for righteousness, and he now sees that Christ hath 
fulfilled the law in his stead; he has sought for renewal, and he now sees that 
Christ hath received of the Father the promise of the Spirit; he has sought for 
everlasting happiness, and he now sees that Christ ‘*hath opened the kingdom 
to all believers.’ Then every other pearl is insignificant when compared with 
the one pearl which he has hitherto overlooked, and, perhaps, almost undervalued. 
And now, if he be ready to part cheerfully with all which he has been so arduous 
in collecting, and with St. Paul to “suffer the loss of all things that he may win 
Christ, and be found in him ”—if, perceiving the insufficiency and worthlessness 
of those performances which he had hitherto regarded as his wealth, he be eager 
to renounce his own wisdom and righteousness, and strength and merit, and 
take the finished work of the Mediator as including and insuring whatever he 
can need, will you not allow that he is accurately represented by the merchant- 
ynan, who, after seeking goodly pearls, finds one “pearl of great price,” and 
“sells all that he has” that he may buy that pearl ? 

But this brings us to consider the circumstances connected with the purchase 
of the pearl, which are the same with those of the purchaser of the field in which 
the treasure had been found. Whether aman be suddenly brought to acquantance 
with Christ as the Saviour, or whether he be allowed to seek long before he find 
the alone mode of reconciliation with God, the two cases will merge into one so 
soon as the faith is fixed on the Mediator. And therefore at this point the 
parabolic representations become the same. The man gives up everything that 
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he may possess either the treasure or the pearl. There is indeed one point of 
difference to which it may be right to advert. Weare told of the man who found 
the treasure that he hid it; he told no one of his discovery till he had made 
himself sure of the acquisition; but nothing of the kind is said of the man who 
found the pearl of great price. There is no concealment here, but he enters into 
instant treaty for the purchase. And is it not true that where there is sudden 
conversion, the man so to speak is taken by surprise? For a time he can 
scarcely believe that mercies so invaluable are indeed waiting his acceptance ; 
and he fears to proclaim his privilege lest after all he should be deceived, and 
flnd himself without pardon and righteousness. Hence it may be said of the 
“hidden treasure’ that so unexpected is the finding that the man must be 
certain of its reality, and of its being his own ere he will dare to tell his 
neighbours and friends of the precious discovery. The case is very different. 
with the merchantman. He has professedly and publicly been for a long time 
in search of goodly pearls. Religion has engaged his attention; his earnest 
inquiries and endeavours have been directed to the obtaining ‘* peace with God,” 
and admission into heavenand immortality. With him therefore there is nothing 
of the same motive to concealment; he has only found what he has been seeking, 
and therefore he may at once proclaim the discovery, and treat for the possession. 
But this is the single point of difference between the cases, and so soon as this 
point is reached, will men become aware of the exceeding worth of the blessings 
provided by redemption. There is no difference in the manifested eagerness to 
give up everything. which they have before kept, in competition with the 
obtainment, at any price, of the costly joys which Christ hath procured for his 
followers. Wesay at any price, for observe that both parables speak of a purchase, 
notwithstanding the affirmed freeness of salvation. It is to be bought by those 
who have share in deliverance. The man who finds the treasure in the field, 
sells all that he has to buy that field ; the man who finds the pearl of great price, 
sells all that he has to buy that pearl. What are we to gather from such repre- 
sentations as these? We are assured by the whole tenour of Holy Writ, as well 
as by many of its express statements, that our salvation is entirely gratuitous ; 
that it results from the free mercy of God, and is in no degree procured by our 
own merits. There is no truth more easily established, for there is none in 
regard of which experience more bears out the assertion of the Bible, than that. 
we are by nature opposed to doing anything which can deserve reward at God’s 
hands; and if therefore our final deliverance were contingent on what we earn 
or purchase (if indeed these words are to be used in their ordinary sense) we 
must all be found at last amongst those whom destruction must overtake. And 
yet it is certain that even when the gratuitousness of salvation is most strongly 
asserted, the language which is employed conveys often the idea of a purchase 
as well as a gift. At times the two are so strangely blended that we might 
almost speak of inconsistency or contradiction. Thus in the invitation of the 
evangelical prophet—* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy, and eat; yea, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” Here the parties addressed are those who have no 
money; nothing to offer in exchange for the wine and the milk of which they 
stand in need; and nevertheless they are both bidden to come and receive what 
they are unable to purchase : they are still called on to buy. Yousee, as though 
to prevent the supposition that the prophet had used a wrong word, they are 
expressly urged to bwy wine without money and milk without price. Thus, 
haying no money is represented as no sufficient reason why a man should not buy. 
He has no equivalent to offer for the wine and the milk, and yet itis by purchase 
that the wine and the milk are to be obtained. And it must follow from such 
passages as these, as well as from the representation of the parable which now 
engages our attention, that whilst salvation is a free gift, wholly independent of 
human deserts, there are, in some sense, terms or conditions on which it ig con- 
ferred, which God in his condescension may liken to purchase-money which he 
requires at our hands. Whilst it is utterly out of our power to bring anything 
to the Almighty which shall be of worth in his sight—anything whose intrinsic 
excellence shall make it valuable enough to be received in payment for the least 
of the blessings, which are proposed by the Gospel, there may be certain sacrifices, 
as well ascertain actions demanded from those who obtain the free gift; and 
these may be represented as money with which they buy, though in truth they 
offer no equivalent for that which they receive. And this we believe to be the 
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true account of the method of salvation as revealed to you in the Scriptures. 
We are to be saved wholly by grace through an appropriation by faith of the 
blood and righteousness of Christ; and this faith is not of ourselves: ‘it is the 
gift of God.” But, at the same time, though our merits could have no place, 
as indeed they have no existence, it is certain that we cannot possess the 
repentance and faith, which are made the conditions of acceptance, unless we 
forsake sin, crucify the flesh, and renounce all, however dearly cherished, which 
is opposed to the known will of our God. It is true that we can give nothing 
for salvation. But it is equally true that there is a vast deal which we must gine 
up for salvation. It is true that our own works have no worth as procuring 
causes of acceptance; but it is just as trne that we cannot be accepted unless 
we work; inasmuch as our works are a proof that we believe in him who justifieth 
the ungodly. And thus, whilst we have nothing to offer which can be valuable 
in God’s sight, there is much which must be offered if we would obtain eternal 
life, and with that which is offered we are said to bwy, though all the while our 
Maker gives. The merchantman had been collecting pearls, and he exchanged 
them all for *‘ the pearl of great price.” He gave up his own righteousness; he 
gave up his own strength; he gave up his own merits; and with these he bought 
the pearl. ' 

Yea, further, if we pass to the special case which the parable illustrates—he 
gave up himself; he devoted himself, his every power, his every energy; and 
with these he bought the pearl. It is not our moral poverty that can prevent 
our being purchasers. In addressing the Church of the Laodiceans, the Redeemer 
used this extraordinary language, *‘ Thou knowest not that thou art wretched 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked; Icounsel thee to buy of me gold, 
tried in the fire that thou mayest be rich.” The party addressed, was in the 
extreme of destitution ; and yet that party was counselled to buy gold—yea, ‘tried 
gold” of the Redeemer. And thus with ourselves: we are oppressed by moral 
penury, stripped through the transgression of Adam, of all power of keeping God’s 
commandments, and thus of receiving the reward annexed to obedience. But 
nevertheless, as the result of the glorious work of redemption, we may buy gold 
of the Redeemer. He asks ourselves, he demands our being consecrated to his 
service; he requires the struggling with evil passions, the crucifying the flesh, 
the following after holiness; and if we give him these he will give usin exchange, 
what not even angel nor archangel could have merited at his hands—glory and 
honour and immortality ! 

Yea, to recur once more to the parable, if there be any amongst us who have 
been seeking in vain for peace with God, going about to establish a righteousness 
of their own, practically ignorant of the atonement made, by which the Almighty 
can be just, and yet a justifier—any who are not satisfied to remain idle as to the 
salvation of the soul, but who nevertheless have not yet made trial of the power 
of simple faith in subduing corrupt passions, and exciting to works of piety— 
oh! if they will now only strive im the strength of that Spirit who ‘‘helpeth our 
infirmities,” and commit themselves entirely to Christ, who ‘‘ bore their sins in 
his own body on the tree,” renouncing all dependence on themselves, and seek- 
ing for everything as procured for them by the precious blood of the Redeemer, 
we can tell them that God is ready on his part to bestow on them the gratuitous 
blessings of the new covenant, just as though they had the purchase money in 
their hands, and paid down the equivalent, thus making their case in every 
respect identical with that of the merchantman, who, having found one pearl of 
great price, went and sold all that he had, and bought that pearl. 

Now, we have thus endeavoured to explain to you the several parts of the 
parable of the pearl of great price, advancing nothing which can be regarded as 
fanciful interpretation, and without any endeavour at imagining curious points 
of similitude between the Saviour and that jewel which the merchantman sought. 
The two grand truths which the parable inculcates, are truths which cannot be 
too often pressed upon your attention—truths that whatsoever we need as 
probationers, is laid up in Christ, and that possession is to be obtained through 
surrendering ourselves the willing servants of him who bought us with his blood. 
The first truth is so sketched as to teach us that to look elsewhere than in Christ 
for pardon, and righteousness, and happiness, must issue in disappointment; and 
the second is set forth as denouncing the opinion that because salvation is of 
grace, it demands not from men either surrender or performances. One truth 
opposes the Pharisee, who would find or manufacture pearls for himself; the 
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other opposes, with as much energy, the Antinomian, who would hold that the 
pearl of great price might be won whilst God’s law is set at nought and sin 
reigns inthe body. The two doctrines of justification by faith and sanctification, 
have thus equal prominence in the Bible— doctrines, neither of which can be 
withdrawn from the Christian system without injury—but we certainly have our 
fears that one of these doctrines gains a more general and zealous support than 
the other. It has been the result of the circumstances in which Protestantism 
originated, that an unrivalled importance has become attached to the doctrine 
of justification by faith. It was this doctrine which Popery had specially 
mutilated and marred; therefore it was this doctrine, to the maintenance of 
which the Reformers directed their chief industy and energy. But, we quite 
believe that had it been any other article, as, for example, the resurrection of 
the body, or the Divinity of Christ, which Popery had peculiarly obscured, then 
that article would have been made tke rallying point of Protestantism. It would 
have been for this that the martyrs died, and that their followers, in latter days, 
earnestly contended. We do not, in short, doubt that much of the continued 
insisting on the doctrine of justification by faith, and the comparative forgetful- 
ness of that of sanctification is to be traced, not to the greater stress which is 
laid on in the Bible —for holiness is there made of as much importance as faith 
—but simply to the circumstance that it was for this doctrine that Luther had 
to fight with the Papacy, and therefore it has come down to us as the epitome, 
if not the sum of Christianity. In some quarters, indeed, we can trace 
symptoms of a reaction in this matter which is leading men into the other 
extreme. There may be found in some modern writers, passages, so resolving 
the whole Christian Religion into renewal and sanctification of our nature, that 
the atonement seems lost sight of, and one is tempted to ask, What virtue does 
this writer attach to the Redeemer? Let us see to it that, for our own part, we 
avoid both extremes—that no righteousness but that of Christ can procure our 
justification, and no advances which we may make towards Christian perfection 
can establish any claims on the happiness of heaven—that we can be pardoned 
only because Christ has suffered, and rewarded only because Christ has obeyed. 
Let us hold fast these truths as we would our charter of life, to destroy which 
were to leave us mere outcasts for eternity, But at the samo time let us be 
equally diligent in remembering, and strenous in maintaining, that no man can 
have part or lot in the blessirgs of the Gospel covenant who is not * adorning in 
all things the doctrines of the Saviour,” and proving by his life and conversation, 
that to trust in the Mediator is to be actuated by tho strongest motives, and 
furnished with the strongest assistances to the denying ungodliness and worldly, 
lust and the “ perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” Yea, while, on the 
one hand, we maintain that there is no pearl like “the pearl of great price,” 
and that no other will avail us in the day when God ‘shall make up his jewels,” 
on the other hand, let us as earnestly contend that we cannot possess this pearl 
without giving up the world—that when obtained, it must not be deposited in a 
cabinet, but worn continually on our persons—ay! that this pearl will be always 
exciting us to greater hatred of the garments spotted with the flesh, and to heartier 
strivings after that cleansing of the Spirit, which shall prove us meet to receive 
Bis white stone, that is to be our token of acceptance at tho judgment seat of 
yod, e 
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A Sermon 


DELIVERED ON Turspay Mornine, Marcu 9, 1852, 


BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D., 


AT ST, MARGARET’S CHURCH, LOTHBURY, 


“The Son of Man gocth as it is written of Him; but woe unto that man by whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed! it had been good for that man if he had not been born. Then Judas, which 
betrayed Him, answered and said, Master, isitI? He said unto him, Thou hast said.”—Marv. 
XXxvi, 24, 25. 

You have here an account of how our Lord, whilst partaking of his last supper 
with his disciples, predicted his being betrayed into the hands of his enemies, 
*¢ And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me.” No wonder if such a declaration greatly moved those disciples 
who felt clear at the moment of the fou] and traitorous design. It is very 
interesting to observe how the declaration affected them; and the gospel of St. 
Mark puts it yet more touchingly than that of St. Matthew. ‘ And they began 
to be sorrowful, and to say unto him one by one, Is it IP and another said, Is 
it I?” What think you, my brethren, if a similar declaration were made in 
regard of twelve of ourselves. Would each sorrowfully ask, ‘‘ Lord, is it I?’ 
Would not each be more likely to ask, ‘‘ Lord is it this man P Lord, is it that 
man?” Would not Peter be more ready to say, ‘* Lord, is it John ?”? and John, 
* Lord, is it Peter?’ than either, “Lord, isit 1?” It is a good sign when we 
are less suspicious of others than of ourselves, more mistrustful of ourselves 
than of others, in regard of the commission of sin; as indeed we ought always 
to be, for we have better opportunities of knowing our own proneness to evil 
than we can that of others—our own weakness, our own deceitfulness; and 
therefore we have far more cause to ask, ‘ Lord is it I ?’’—the question shewing 
that we dare not answer for ourselves,—than, ‘ Lord, is it my neighbour ?’— 
the question indicating that we think others capable of worse things than our- 
selves. Peter was safe when asking, “ Lord, is it I?’ but in sore danger when 
he exclaimed, “ Although all shall be offended because of Thee, yet will not 1” 
Our Lord, without expressly answering the agitated questioning of his affec- 
tionate followers, gave a sign by which the traitor should be known. “He it is, 
to whom I shall give a sop when [ have dipped it. And when he had dipped 
the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” It seems probable that 
this information was privately given to the beloved apostle St. John, as the other 
apostles, when Judas left the room, appear not to have been aware of his traitorous 
intent. But Judas himself knew that his purpose was seen through and detected. 
We read, ‘‘ And after the sop Satan entered into him.” His wrath at fecling 
himself discovered gave Satan an opportunity of seizing him in firmer possession, 
and strengthening his dark and accursed design; for to give way to our passions 
ig always to make way for the devil. And then you find from our text, that 
Judas, probably focling that unless ho put the same question with the rest his 
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very silence would convict him, “answered and said, Master, is it 1?” The 
reply of Jesus put the matter beyond doubt—“He said unto him, Thou hast 
said;” for there was no more solemn mode amongst the Hebrews of expressing 
an affirmative than that here adopted by our Lord. So that it was in the face 
of the clearest proof that Christ knew his purpose, and of the most tremendous 
denunciations of the guilt of that purpose, that Judas proceeded to betray our 
Lord to his enemies. 

We design to lay much stress on the word ‘then,” with which the second 
verse of our text commences. It was not until Christ had uttered his fearful 
malediction —‘* Woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed ! it 
had been good for that man if he had not been born’”’—it was not until then, 
but then it was, that Judas presumed to ask him, ‘Master, is it 1??? We have 
now a clear way before us, and we enter, as wo think, on a most instructive and 
interesting field of discourse. We have to consider our blessed Lord as having, 
in the first verse of the text, made statements adapted to withhold Judas from 
his attrocious design, and Judas as having shewn, by what is related in the 
second verse, that he was unaffected, or rather even hardened, by the awful 
denunciation. It can hardly fail to be matter of warning to us that it should 
have been, immediately on Christ’s denouncing the treason, and solemly declaring 
that life would prove to him to have been but & curso, that the traitor, as though 
thereby wrought up to an intenser moasure of wickedness and despite, could 
insolently ask then, even then, ‘ Lord, is it I P”” 

Now, it will give increased interest to tho sayings of our Lord which aro 
coming under review, if we suppose, as we justly may, that they were uttered 
with a special reference to Judas, with tho merciful design of warning him of 
the enormity of his projected crime, and thus, if it were yet possible, of with- 
holding him from its commission. Under this point of view, you ought tosearch 
for an adaptation, so to speak, between the words used by Christ, and the feelings 
which may probably have been working in Judas; and there will be no difficulty 
in determining a likely state of mind in the traitor, which would be thoroughly 
met by the statements of our Lord. In our last discourse we endeavoured to 
reason on the testimony which Judas bears to Christ on the supposition, that he 
had not contemplated our Lord’s being put to death, But the reasoning would 
not have been weakened if this supposition had been rejected, and Judas had 
been regarded as thirsting for the blood of his Master. To represent the traitor 
as athirst for blood as well as for silver would only corroborate our statement 
that he would tell all that he knew, and that knowing nothing Christ must have 
been innocent. There could have been no hesitation in traducing character 
where there had been none as to destroying life. But Judas may have had an 
eye to the death of Jesus, and may have actually been moved by such an hatred 
as would lead on to murder. Suppose Judas to have been aware, as he might 
have been, both from ancient prophecy and from the express declarations of our 
Lord himself, that Jesus, if he were indeed the Christ, must be delivered to hig 
enemies, andignominiously put to death—might he not, then, very probably say 
to himself, “After all, I shall only be helping to accomplish what hag been 
determined by God, and what is indispensable to the work which Messiah has 
undertaken? It is decreed, immutably fixed, that the Christ shall be betrayed 
and crucified. If, therefore, I act the part of the traitor, I shall only be effecting 
what must be brought to pass; and will it not diminish, if not destroy, tho 
guiltiness of the treason, that it is but instrumental to the accomplishing God’s 
purposes?” I do not know any train of thought which is more likely to have 
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presented itself to the mind of Judas than this. And ibis to this point, to the 
unmitigated guiltiness of the doer of a crime, notwithstanding that the crime 
itself may have been foreknown of God, that Christ more immediately addresses 
himselfin the words of our text. He owns that what was about to happen to him 
was nothing more than must happen if the prophecies which centered in his 
person were to receive their accomplishment. “The Son of Man goeth as it is 
written of him.” Long ago had it been said, “They weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver.” This, however, would make no difference in the crimi- 
nality of the agent who should be instrumental to the fulfilment of prophecy. 
* Woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed!” How or why 
should it be otherwiseP The crucifixion indeed was a determined thing, deter- 
mined in the councils of God, and certain to be effected through the instru- 
mentality of men. But this determination, this certainty, left undiminished the 
guiltiness of the parties who put Christ to death. They obeyed nothing but the 
suggestions of their own wilful hearts ; they were actuated by nothing but their 
desperate malice and hatred of Jesus, when they accomplished prophecies and 
fulfilled Divine decrees. Therefore was it no excuse for them, that they were 
only bringing to pass what had long before been ordained. The whole burden 
of the crime rested upon the crucifiers, however true it was that Christ must be 
crucified. It did not make Judas turn traitor, that God foreknew his treason 
and determined to render it subservient to his own almighty ends. Judas was 
just as free in his treachery, he acted as entirely from his own will, and in 
obedience to his own depraved passions, as if there had been no Divine fore- 
knowledge, or no Divine purpose which his treachery might advance. It is true, 
indeed, that God foreknowing the sins of which, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his Spirit, certain men will be guilty, may determine to make use of those 
sins, and to overrule them to the furtherance of his own gracious ends; but in 
the perpetration of those sins, men are evidently altogether unaffected by the 
foreknowledge and preordination of God, they are just as accountable for their 
actions, and those actions are every jot as free, as if God, who “seeth the end 
from the beginning,” had been ignorant of what would be done, or had not con- 
structed his purposes on the supposition of certain facts and occurrences. It did 
not make Adam fall, that God foreknew that he would fall, and arranged, as we 
may believe, the whole constitution of this creation on the supposition of his 
falling. Our first parents had precisely the same power of withstanding temp- 
tation, and were guilty in precisely the same manner, as if their apostacy had 
been thoroughly unexpected, and therefore thoroughly unprovided for, in the 
councils of heaven, It was the same with Judas; he was free to betray his 
Master, and free not to betray him. God, indeed, knew that he would betray 
him, but God’s knowing it did not conduce to his doing it. It did not oblige 
him to the doing it; it did not even incline him to the doing it. God, indeed, 
purposed to make use of his treachery, but God’s purposing this did not make 
the treachery unavoidable, did not make it even certain. It was certain, but 
the foreknown wickedness of the man caused the certainty, and not the fore. 
ordained performance of the deed. ‘The Son of Man,” then, was about “to 
go as it was written of him ;” nothing was about to happen to him which had 
not been distinctly prearranged; the part which Judas was about to take in the 
fearful tragedy was every jot as accurately defined in the Divine plan, as if 
Judas had been simply a passive instrument in the Divine hand; but neverthe. 
less, ‘‘ woe unto that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed.’ Oh! the 
utter vanity of the thought that God ever places us under a necessity of sinning, 
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or that because our sins may turn to his glory they will not also issue in our 
shame. The actions of every one of you have been foreknown by God; the 
actions of every one of you may have been so reckoned on by God that he hath 
woven them as instruments into his everlasting purposes—vwoven them, in their 
darkness and their criminality, if they be the actions of hardened transgressors of 
his laws, into purposes, it may be, of good to the church, when undoubtedly of 
glory to himself, And nevertheless every one of you is free in his actions, and 
every one of you is accountable for his actions. Perish every such thought of 
the Divine predestmation as would extenuato the guilt, or lighten the conse- 
quences, of human transgression! God cannot decree the commission of a sin, 
though God may decree the overruling of a sin, tho making use of a sin, the 
commission of which has been certified to him through that foreknowledge. 
“which embraces all possible contingencies in all space and in all time. 

And if the wretched Judas dreamt, as possibly he did, of its being a sort of 
apology for his treachery, that it was needful in order to the accomplishment of 
prophecy ; if he flattered himself with the imagination, that there could not, after 
all, be any extraordinary sinfulness in the doing what God himself determined 
should be done, Ah! it should have brought home to him an overwhelming 
conviction of the falsekood which he harboured, even as it should to any one of 
us who may be tempted to reason from the fixednuess of the Divine purposes to 
the unavoidableness of human actions, that Christ could thus combine the cer- 
tainty of his being betrayed and tho criminality of his betrayer: “The Son of 
Man goeth as it is written of him: but woo unto that man by whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed!” 

And now let us glance, for a moment, at another delusion to which it is likely 
that Judas gave indulgence, and in which we may more reckon upon his being 
imitated, than in that which has hitherto been under our notice. This is tho 
delusion as to the consequences, the punishment of sin, being exaggerated or 
overstated, There is hardly a man who ventures on a sin, who has not some- 
thing of a persuasion, whether he acknowledge it or not, that he shall never be 
overtaken by the judgments denounced on that sin; that he shall either escape 

those judgments altogether, through having time and means for repentance, or 
that if the judgments be executed, they will be so mitigated by God as to be 
far less tremendous than tho threatenings had predicted. We thoroughly be- 
lieve that a delusion such as this frequently insinuates itself into the secrecies 
of the heart, putting to sleep those fears and forebodings which belief in the 
menaced vengeance of God would necessarily excite in the breast of a trans- 
gressor. There is such energy in conscience, the representative within us of 
the Universal Governor, until at last it is stupified through a long course of 
misdoing, that it would hardly suffer a man to rush on flagrant acts of sin, if 
there were not some drug by which it were lulled, some opiate which, so to 
speak, deadened for the time the gnawing of its remonstrance. And this drug, 
this opiate, what is it, in nine cases out of ten, but just the falsehood that futuro 
punishment will come short of what is threatened, that when the threatening 
shall have served the end of moral government, there will still be place for 
compassion to come forward, in its tenderness and bonignity, to shelter the 
guilty from the wrath which they had provoked P 

It may have been thus with Judas; we may be almost sure that it was, judg- 
ing from the tenor of our Saviour’s address. It may be that Judas could hardly 
persuade himself that a Being so beneficent as Christ, whom ho had seen weary- 
ing himself to bless even his enemies; whom he had beheld weoping bitter 
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tears over the infidel Jerusalem, would ever wholly lay aside the graciousness of 
his nature, and avenge a wrong done by surrendering the doer to intense and 
interminable anguish. And whether or not Judas gave ear to this terrible 
deceit, I know but too well that it operates upon thousands, and that a sort of 
dreamy ill-defined notion as to hell being a place, if it exist at all, from which 
there shall be a final release, produces an untold effect in keeping men easy 
whilst they go on in their sins, And in all the range of Scripture, there is not, 
perhaps, a passago which sets itself so decisively against this delusion as the 
latter clause of our Saviour’s address in the text—<*It had been good for that 
man if he had not been born.’ For if we quote the words in which futuro 
punishment is declared to be eternal, men will perversely argue that there 
are instances in Scripture in which what could last only for a time is spoken of 
as lasting for ever. We acknowledge this; we admit at once, that the words, 
eternal, everlasting, for ever, are occasionally used in the Bible in reference to 
periods which are to come to an end. We read of the * everlasting hills,” 
though it is elsewhere asserted that the ‘earth shall be dissolved and pass 
away.’ We are told that God gave the land of Canaan to Abraham and hig 
seed for an ‘everlasting possession,’’ and yet we know that the Jews possessed 
the inheritance for a little while. But confessing that the character of “ever- 
lasting” is sometimes assigned to things which are in their own nature temporal, 
we array our text against the supposition that future punishment is ever deter- 
mined. We affirm that if a lost man is ever to be delivered from his place of 
punishment, it is not true of that man that ‘it had been good for him if he had 
not been born.” If torment is to end; if the condemned being, after having 
been long purged by penal fires, is to be dismissed, whether to a fresh trial of 
obedience, or to a state of forgiveness and happiness, we cannot believe that 
“it had been good for him if he had not been born.” The centuries upon cen- 
turies, if such have been his period of imprisonment, passed in dark agonies of 
remorse and retribution, will be forgotten when over, and, commence when it 
will, there must still be an eternity before him, brilliant with hopefulness and 
enjoyment. Let life have been, if indeed it ever were, uncheered by a solitary 
smile—one of black and biting calamity—and then let men have gone down 
to the pit of despair, and let the period which arithmetic can scarce compass 
have been utterly spent in the furnace of Divine wrath, yet, if the close of this 
appaling span is to be, that the wretched being is emancipated, his crimes purged 
away, and his vast debt cancelled, why then I am certain, from the known 
principles of our nature, that as he beholds an eternity of peace passing brightly 
before him, his first impulse would be to join in such words as we find in the 
general thanksgiving of our church—‘* We bless thee for our creation.” Let it 
be certain that punishment shall never end, and I can understand how it could 
be ‘good for him that he had never been born ;”’ but let that punishment ter- 
minate, no matter when—terminate, not indeed by annihilation—for we speak 
all along on the supposition of the immortality, the deathlessness of the soul— 
but terminate in deliverance—terminate through the punishment being all 
exacted, so that the sufferer is dismissed as one against whom lies no further 
charge, but who may be received back to the favor of God—and I know not how 
it had been “good for him if he had not been born.” Better, indeed, better 
never to have been born, never to have risen in the world a being endowed with 
the magnificent but tremendous gift of immortality, if sin incur the surrendering 
that immortality to a portion of fire and shame, if the being earn to himself the 
lying for ever and over bencath the outpoured wrath of the Lord God Almighty ; 
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but not better, not better to have never been born, never called out, of nothing- 
ness, neyer made a deathless thing, if the worst misery that could be awarded 
be only for a time, and there still remain an eternity for happiness. Thus the 
saying in our text roots up utterly the falsehood to which Judas and his followers 
are so ready tocling. Nay, be not surprised if we speak of the followers of 
Judas: he has his imitators in treachery! Christ is often betrayed for less than 
*‘ thirty pieces of silver.’ Men will give him up, as it were, will leave him to 
the insults and injuries of the world, for the very paltriest consideration, for the 
least bauble that may be. offered, for the least inconvenience that may be. 
threatened. There is scarcely a sin to which a baptised man can be tempted, 
which may not be brought under the description of a betrayal of Christ. He 
has to choose between loyalty to his Master, and some form or another of self- 
gratification; and if he decide for the self-gratification, for the indulgence of 
an appetite, the acquisition. of an honor, or the avoidance of a reproach, and. 
thereby desert the Saviour and expose him to the scorn and contumely of his 
enemies, oh! the treachery is little better than that of Judas—as dark in its. 
baseness, and as mean in its bribe. But,.at all events, perish from amongst you 
henceforward the dream that anything short of an everlasting punishment 
shall be,awarded to those who die in their sins. Yo are creatures magnificently 
and mysteriously endowed. Mountains are to crumble, stars are to fall from the 
firmament, the very heavens aro to be rolled up as a.scroll; but ye—hearken yo 
to a voice from within, and it tells you this in irrepressible utterances—“ Yo shall 
never die; ye are immortal.’ Immortal!—what a dostiny! you will exclaim. 
Heap ages upon ages, crowd them with misery upon misery—let the penalties 
due to a lifetime of sin at last bo exhausted, and though a man may have: 
lived the infidel and died the impenitent, there would still remain a. period not 
to be computed for bright and rich gladness; who would ‘ not have been born ?”’ 
Oh! is this your fecling? Thon know ye—and let the appalling declaration 
ring in your ears whenever you would soothe yourselves in. sin by, the dream of 
a shortened and a mitigated punishment—know ye that the. blessed. Redeemer 
said of the man who, betrayed him—* It had been good for that man if ho had 
not been born.” 

And now we may expect to find Judas confounded and overawed by the stern 
and solemn declaration of Christ. We have good reason for concluding that our 
Lord, who read the heart of the traitor, adapted his sayings to what was passing. 
in his mind; and that, therefore, Judas was just then secretly perverting the 
doctrine of predestination, and making a wrong use of that of God’s compassion, 
* And surely,” you say, ‘it will sorely stagger and perplex him, that Christ 
should give such evidence of the being able to look him through and through. 
If he still persist in his iniquitous purpose, he will at least shrink from observa- 
tion, and avoid his Master’s penetrating glance; or even if ho be not affected by 
this ‘ discernmont of the thoughts and intents of his heart,’ at least the tremen- 
dousness of the denunciation will surely bring him, to a pause, and. make him 
wayer as to executing his traitorous design.” Alas! wo told you that we 
should have to lay great stress on the word ‘then,’ with which the second 
verse in our text commences—on the fact of what is recorded in the one verse 
following so immediately on the utterances in the other. It would have been 
surprising enough had Judas ventured on proposing tho question ‘Lord, is it 
I?” at the same moment with the other disciples, when each, with true Christian 
charity, though unable to criminate himself, was still less. willing to suspect 
his brethren ; but that he should have waited till tho Redeemer had spoken so 
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pointedly and awfully, and that then, just then, when, if ever, you wontd havo 
supposed that he must have been actually crushed by his Mastor’s malediction— 
that he should then instantly have asked, ‘* Master, is it I?” this would havo 
seemed too much even for the villany that could covenant to surrender the 
innocent and beneficent Jesus to blood-thirsty enemies. Did he want fresh 
proof of Christ’s acquaintance with the secrets of his heart, when his innermost 
feelings had just been detected? Did he imagine that the knowledge which 
extended to the evasions through which he sought to reconcile his conscience to 
the meditated sin, might possibly not include that sin itself? Did he thus fancy 
that perhaps, after all, Christ might not have detected his treachery ? or had he 
resolved on brazening it out, and making no secret of his villany? It is hard to 
say with what precise motive Judas could have chogen such a moment for such 
a question; but it is at least easy to understand, that whatever his motive in 
proposing the question, his persisting in his purpose exhibits a state of such utter 
abandonment to the power of evil, as it is fearful to contemplate, and appalling 
to think of as by any possibility ever becoming our own. We can only say 
that Judas was then forsaken by the Spirit of God, given up to the following 
headlong his own wretched devices; and that, therefore, when the Holy Ghost 
had ceased to actuate his conscience and to strive with his depravity, in vain 
were the most striking proofs given of Christ’s acquaintance with the heart, in 
vain the most terrible denunciations poured forth as to the certain consequences 
of sin. The man was shut up to a thorough insensibility, and could rush on 
like the ox to the slaughter, or the maniac to the precipice. There is nothing in 
the Bible which gives me so strong an idea ofthe utter moral hardness in which 
a man is left who is forsaken by the Spirit of God, as the fact that Judas’ ques- 
tion, “ Lord, is it 1?” followed immediately on Christ’s saying, * Woe unto that 
man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed,” and that his going forth to fulfil hig 


accursed compact with the priests was on tho instant of his having been told . 


that Christ knew him for the traitor. I pause on the word “then,” and I am 
tempted to ask, Could it, oh! could it have been “‘then ?” Yes, “then” it was 
that, with the words, “it had been good for that man if he had not been born ’’ 
words vocal of an eternity of unimagined woe—then it was that, with theso 
words rung out to him as the knell of his own doomed spirit, Judas proceeded to 
address Christ with a taunting and insolent inquiry, and then went out to ac- 
complish the traitorous purpose which had called forth the tremendous denun- 
ciation. 

With what earnestness, my brethren, should we join in that prayer in our 
Liturgy, often uttered, but perhaps little thought of—‘*Take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from us!” The Spirit may be taken from us; otherwise we should not be 


directed to pray against its being taken. And really it is enough to weigh 


down the minister with dread and apprehension, to observe how constantly 
there oceurs what is at least very like the instance of Judas. For when he has 
faithfully expounded that Word-which is declared to be “a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart”’—holding up the Bible as a glass which 
reflects the inmost depths and recesses of the soul; and when, with all that 
authority which his office conveys, he has denounced the eternal wrath of God 
upon every impenitent sinner; will it not happen that “then,” ay, “then,” 
numbers bear themselves proudly and presumptuously against Christ and his 
gospel, and go forth from the sanctuary, with the sentence of condemnation in 
their cars, to do precisely the things by which that sentence is incurred? This, 
wo say, is enough to weigh down the minister with dread and apprehension ; for 
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if he can only account forthe hardness of Judas by supposing him forsaken of 
the Spirit of God, how he be confident that this Spirit has not ceased to 
strive with many of his audience P—many who seem in # measure to copy J udas 
by passing at once from the hearing “it had been better for that man if he had 
not been born,” to the perpetrating sins which amount virtually to a betrayal of 
their Master and their Lord. 

I will not push further the fearful and but too possible correspondence. We 
leaye it to yourselves to consider whether the indifference with which, week 
after week, the gospel may be heard; the facility—and herein there are those of 
you who can witness that we speak but the truth—the facility with which tho 
practice of sin can be recommenced immediately after its consequences have 
been faithfully and solemnly set forth—(“ then’? —observe it— answered Judas, 
and said’’)—whether these do not afford ground for fear that God’s Spirit may 
be departing from temples which have been made his at baptism, as he departed 
from the temple of Jerusalem when its desolation drew nigh; and whether it 
ought not, then, to be with the dread and agony of mon who feel that their only 
stay may be slipping from their grasp, that we pray the prayer, “Take not Thy 
Holy Spirit from us !’’—ay, with the vehemence of those who, in spite of all the 
advantages with which life is fraught—its blessings, its privileges; the means of 
grace and tho hope of glory—fear that it may come to have to be said of them at 
lust—‘ It had been good for those men if they had not been born.” : 

Let me, in conclusion, beseech of you that none put from them the gracious 
proffers of eternal life. God willeth not the death of asinner. He is ready to 
receive, to forgive, to embrace you, if, using the aids which ho freely vouchsafes, 
you will strive to break away from iniquity. It is a terrible truth, which we 
havo had to confirm from our text—the truth of tho eternity of future punish- 
ment. Would that it might move the worldly-minded amongst you to begin in 
good earnest the great work for which they were born! You know that you 
can hardly bear a day oma night of acute pain. How fearfully long the time 
seems! The moments are hours—the hours are weeks! What think you of 
bearing the pain for a year? A year! it is nothing! What think you of a 
whole life? A whole life! it is nothing! What think you of a hundred 
centuries? A hundred centuries! it is nothing! Tho ticking of a watch—tho 
twinkling of an eye, compared with the whole period of unimaginable woe! On 
earth pain wears a man out. If tho rack be strained beyond a certain point, or 
continued beyond a certain time, the victim faints away, and his insensibility 
baffles the executioner. But, hereafter, in hell—no, I will not attempt to tell 

ou the difference! I remember that I am a minister of tho Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died to deliver men from the tormentor; I am yet charged with a message 
of mercy; I may yet entreat you to flee from the wrath tocome. We can do 
nothing for the dead. Their doom is fixed. If they died in impenitence, they 
must stand on the left hand of the Judge, when he shall ascend the throne and 
open the book. But tho living—the living! these may all escape, all secure to 
themselves acceptance at the last! The way stands open before you—the way 
of “repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” And if 
you will but set yourselves at once to the “ entering in at the straight gate,” 
you shall all at last bo amongst thoso who press through tho portals of that 
glorious city, and take possession of the kingdom prepared for the faithful. 
“Born in sin and shapen in iniquity,” it might seom as if you could have been 
created for nothing but misery—an eternity of woe, an eternity of anguish; but 
“believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” trust in him as a priest; turn to him as a 
prophet; submit to him as a King; and tho earth below, and the heaven abovo ; 
time past, time present, time to come—all are vocal with tho utteraneo—It is 
good, immeasurably good, for these creatures that they have been born. God 
grant to all of us the finding hereafter that creation has been to us a blessing ! 
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“Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost returned from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the 
wilderness, being forty days tempted of the devil. And in those days he did eat nothing; and 
when they were ended, he afterward hungered. And the devil said unto him, If thou be the 
Son of God, command this stone that it be made bread.’’—Luxx iv. 1—3. 


As we are to enter to-morrow on the season of Lent—that season during 
which the Church desires to prepare her children by wholesome discipline 
and devout meditation for the annual pilgrimage to Gethsemane and 
Calvary, it seems well that we should direct your attention to some subject 
appropriate to the occasion. And none, perhaps, can be more appropriate 
than that presented by the words of our text. Forty days have been 
specially set apart for fasting and humiliation, because forty days were 
spent by our Lord,in the wilderness; and that, too, in fasting, ere he entered 
on the great conflict with Satan. Hence, the subject of the temptation of 
Christ is distinctly pointed out to us as belonging to the season. It is one 
which, though it may present more than ordinary difficulty, can hardly fail 
to furnish matter as impressive as instructive; for it is of great moment 
that we should be certified that our Lord, according to the assertion of St. 
Paul, ‘‘ was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without-sin.”’ 

But then, it is very difficult to understand how there could be—how this 
could have been the liability to the being tempted, where there was not the 
possibility of sinning. Yet, it is quite essential to our comfort, that we be 
equally clear on both facts—on the fact that Christ was absolutely sinless, 
as on the fact that Christ suffered being tempted. If you throw doubt on 
the sinlessness of the Mediator, you of course throw suspicion on the whole 
work of mediation ; for no being but one who was “holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, and separate from sinners’ could have presented unto God an 
expiatory offering. 

But, on the other hand, unless you suppose Christ to have been capable 
of temptation ; unless you suppose that he might be assaulted, even as we 
ourselves are, by the tempter, you take away from him the power of 
sympathy ; he cannot ‘be touched with a feeling of our infirmities,” unless 
he have undergone trials very similar to our own. 

Now, before we consider more in detail the several points thus suggested, 
there are two or three things in our text well deserving of your attention. 
The time is remarkable: it was immediately after his baptism that our 
Lord was called upon to encounter the tempter. You read in the preceding 
chapter, that so soon as Jesus ascended from the water in which he had 
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been baptized by John, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost 
descended in a bodily shape, like a dove, upon him, and a voice came from 
heaven which said, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
No sooner was this solemn inauguration completed, and this noble attes- 
tation given, than the season of fearful trial commences. In place of 
manifesting himself at once as the Messiah, and claiming the homage of his 
countrymen, Christ is “led up into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil.’ 

Learn from this my brethren, that great privileges are designed to 
prepare for great trials. It ordinarily happens that when a Christian, like 
his Master, has seen “ heaven opened,” he is brought, like his Master, into 
special danger and difficulty. If ever you feel that God is manifesting 
himself in an extraordinary measure to the soul, expect a time of extra- 
ordinary temptation. God gives his grace to be used; and if he increases 
the measure, it is because you are entering on a scene where a greater will 
be needed, 

And the time is not the only remarkable thing: observe the assertion— 
“ Jesus was led by the Spirit into the wilderness ”’—the Spirit which had 
just descended on Christ, and which seems to have acted on him as man, 
even as it acts on any one of his followers, moving him to the going up 
into the wilderness for the express purpose of encountering the devil. 
This deserves your closest attention. Christ actually sought the conflict— 
Ohrist, who afterwards, when delivering a prayer for the use of his 
disciples, made use of this petition, “ Lead us not into temptation.’’? There 
must, then, be a very wide difference between our Lord and any one of his 
followers. Our Lord went voluntarily into temptation, but his direction 
to us, as to his disciples in the garden, was, “‘ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.’’? It may safely be said that no finite being can 
voluntarily expose himself to temptation, and not be overcome. The duty 
of a finite being, whether angel or man, is to avoid temptation—never to 
meet it in his own strength—to shun with all diligence whatever may 
endanger his allegiance unto God; so that, in fact, there is a violation of 
duty in the very exposure, A finite being would sin in the very act of 
entering into temptation, and what commenced in one sin, would be almost 
sure to be followed by a greater. The being who may expose himself 
voluntarily to te:ptation must be a being who has absolute command over 
himself: this can be true of no finite, though undoubtedly true of such a 
being as Christ. Observe this incidental proof of our Lord’s Divinity ! 
If Christ might do that which he forbad any mere man to do, it must have 
been because he was not a mere man, but the Son of God in the highest 
possible sense, 

There is one thing more in the text worth your notice—the place into 
which Christ was led ; he was “‘ led up into the wilderness,”’ as though he 
was willing to give the enemy every advantage. He led him to a wild and 
rugged place, not like that of our first parents—a delicious garden, where 
everything was calculated to strengthen them for resistance; but to a wild 
and desolate waste, where everything conspired to weaken and dismay. 
This champion went out to meet the Goliath who had defied the armies of 
the living God ; and that the picture might bo more striking, and that we 
might never doubt his superiority to our inveterate enemy, he took a 
bE tga for the field of battle, and foiled Satan, where Satan had all on 

is side. 

We wish you to bear in mind these several points as we proceed with our 
discourse ; particularly the voluntariness of Christ Jesus in encountering the 
devil. They may help to throw light onthe more obscure topics which will 
afterwards be handled. Let us now briefly review the narrative of the 
temptation of Christ; and then let us see whether we do not perceive that, 
though perfectly holy, he was “tempted in all points, even as we ourselves 
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are,” and therefore, having suffered being tempted, he is able to succour 
them that are tempted. 

Now, we can hardly doubt that though nothing is related of the forty 
days during which our Lord fasted—for it is at. the close of those days that 
the registered temptation begins—Satan was busy as the tempter through- 
out the whole period. And yet the devil must have known that Christ 
was God ; for evil spirits were among the first to confess his Divinity. 
Did, then, the devil hcpe to overcome God? This is not to be supposed. 
Satan is too wise not to know his own weakness. But Christ was man as 
well as God, and Satan may have computed that although as God Christ 
was infinitively beyond his assaults, as man he might not be invincible. 
He had overthrown the first Adam in Paradise, might he not prevail against 
the second in the wilderness? The case did not necessarily seem hopeless ; 
and Satan may have thought, and that, too, with perfect truth—that if he 
could cause “the man Christ Jesus ”’ to sin, even in the minutest particular, 
he should put as effectual an arrest on the redemption of our race, as if he 
had overcome God in battle, and vanquished the Omnipotent. Hence, in 
tempting the Mediator, the devil was making a bold, but not apparently 
hopeless attempt, to frustrate the Divine plan for the rescue of mankind. 
And we may be sure, therefore, that the devil was not idle, at any point of 
that time during which the Saviour exposed himself to his assaults, though 
he may have reserved his chief attack to the close, when Christ was likely 
to have been weakened through watching and fasting, He then came upon 
him with the three great temptations which the Evangelist has recorded: 
and on the examining which we may readily learn that our Lord was 
indeed literally “‘ tempted in all points, like as we are,”’ for you may gather 
from what is said by St. John, in his First Epistle, that the sins to which 
man may be tempted are comprised under these three definitions— the 
lust of the flesh ; the lust of the eye; and the pride of life.”’ If, therefore, 
it should appear that when the temptation came, it came under each of 
these divisions, it will necessarily follow, that his temptation corresponds 
exactly to our own; for it is worth your observing that the very first temp- 
tation of man involved these three principles of sin enumerated by St, John. 
There was the lust of the flesh—for the woman saw the tree that it was 
good for food; then there was the lust of the eye—for she saw also, we are 
told, that the tree was pleasant to the eye; there was also the lust of the 
pride of life—for she saw that the tree was to be desired to make one wise. 

Hence, then, from the very beginning, these three principles of evil have 
eombined in the constitution of human temptations; and under one or 
another of these principles. may each separate iniquity be usually classed. 
If, then, the second Adam was.tempted through each of these principles, 
he was ‘‘ tempted in all points.” like the first, and like any one of his guilty 
descendants. Partaking in all the innocent infirmities of our nature, the 
Redeemer, we are told, hungered, and was immediately tempted to gratify 
“ the lust of the flesh’’—‘‘ Command that these stones be made bread.” 
Whatever may have been the special sin which Christ would have com- 
mitted by compliance, it conveys another proof that the groundwork of the 
temptation was.in this.case the lust of the flesh. You find in the next 
temptation, that the devil set Christ on a pinnacle of the temple, and said 
to him—*“ If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down.’ Here our Lord 
was tempted to an act of ostentatious presumption ; for the Jews seem to 
have literally interpreted those words of Malachi—‘‘ The Lord whoin you 
seek shall suddenly come to his. temple.’? Probably, the temptation of 
Christ was that he should encourage their false notions of the Messiah,— 
so flattering to human vanity—by throwing himself from the battlements, 
and claiming the homage of the multitudes who were assembled in the 
courts of the temple. At all events, either an ostentatious display in the 
sight of others, or an ostentatious. demand of protection for himself, was 
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certainly the sin to which Christ was tempted. In other words, Satan 
tempted the vanity of Christ—the gratification of the lust of the eye. 

And now, when the devil conveyed or aceompanied Christ to the top of 
an exceeding high mountain, showing unto him the splendid panorama of 
territory and province, extending on all sides far as the eye and vision 
could embrace, causing probably, in addition, pictures of gorgeous and 
distant empires to present themselves visibly to the Saviour’s mind, and 
then proudly arrogating to himself a right over the whole, he promised to 
“ sive all these things unto Christ,’”’ was not our blessed Redeemer tempted 
through the third principle of evil—the pride of life? By the second he 
was moved to indulge in vanity, but by the third, the temptation advanced 
beyond vanity—beyond the lust of the eye; and grounding itself on that 
ambition, which aspiring men count so pardonable a vanity, that they refuse 
to call it a sin, Christ is tempted to become sovereign of the whole world, 
gathering under one empire far-spreading nations, and putting to shame 
all former dominion: here, truly, the pride of life was wrought on by such 
instrumentality as the devil perhaps never applied to any other person. 
The third temptation corresponds so accurately to the third principle of 
evil, that no one can fail to discern the connexion. 

And now, if, as we have endeavoured to show you, it was true that our 
blessed Redeemer was indeed tempted through ‘‘the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life ;” and if we have the authority of an 
apostle for asserting that every temptation to which we can be subjected 
makes one or other of these principles its basis, have we not authority for 
affirming that Satan assaulted Christ in the very mode, and through the 
very channel which he employs for ourselves? Nay, may we not declare 
that it was for the express purpose of being “‘ tempted in all points, like as 
we ourselves are ”’—that Jesus, according to the statement of our text, was 
“led by the Spirit into the wildearness to be tempted of the devil ?”’ 

But here we are met by an important and difficult question—whether 
what Christ suffered when thus tempted, qualified him to sympathise with 
ourselyes when similarly tried. You will readily see that though Christ 
was perfectly holy, he was capable of being tempted ; in other words, that 
the fact of his being tempted is in no ways at variance with the fact of his 
holiness. Our first parents, whilst still in their innocence, were capable 
of being tempted, and had they stedfastly resisted the tempter, they would 
have been as holy after as they had been before such temptation. But 
allowing that a perfectly holy being may be tempted without injury to his 
holiness, could he be so tempted as to know by experience what. we our- 
selves have to endure in being tempted? Oould he, in other words, so 
suffer as to be able to sympathise? If, as St. Paul declares, Christ was 
‘tempted in all points like we are,” how, you may ask, can this be true, 
unless, like ourselves, he had been prone to fall aside, and had those corrupt 
inclinations against which our chief battle lies? But then, you must 
remember, that after saying that Christ was ‘‘ tempted in all points like as 
we are,” the apostle adds, “‘yet without sin.’ And this shows an im- 
measurable difference between Christ and ourselves—that we are very 
seldom tempted without sinning, seeing that in our case the temptation 
ordinarily springs from within, or is supported from within; and there- 
fore, we ordinarily sin in being tempted, whether or not we resist the 
temptation, And if Christ wete tempted, “yet without sin,” then you 
may think his temptation must have differed from our own—that after all 
he is not “a high priest who can be touched with a feeling of our infir- 
mities.” Yes! yes! he is! Consider a little, and you will see that a holy 
being, with none of our sinful propensities, but with all our innocent 
infirmities, may be so assaulted by temptation, and so suffer from the assault 
as a eae a fellow feeling with those who are still engaged in the conflict 
with evil, 
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In the first place, you should observe that not only is a holy being 
capable of being tempted, but his very holiness will give the temptation a 
power of afflicting him, which it would not have over one naturally sinful. 
As a man advances in holiness; as the process of sanctification goes on in 
his breast, does not sin appear to him more and more odious? Is not the 
enormity of transgression discerned with increased acuteness and abhorrence; 
so that each step towards Christian perfection is marked by such a high sense 
of the hatefulness of disobedience, that to grow in grace is literally to grow 
in detestation of every form and degree of iniquity? If this be true, is it 
not evident that the holier the being is, the more intensely will he suffer 
from temptation? We are apt to judge—though no standard could be more 
deceitful—we are apt to judge the suffering produced by temptation, by the 
danger experienced in resisting it; whereas, we suppose, that, where the 
danger of yielding is less, the pain indeed is greater ; for he who hates sin 
most, will be the most grieved at being solicited to commit it, though not 
likely to proceed to the actual commission. You cannot, then, have any 
difficulty in understanding how Christ Jesus, though actually without sin, 
might not only be liable to temptation, but might also suffer most acutely 
from the being tempted. I do not say that he suffered from the struggle 
of resisting sin; this would be blasphemous, for it would be ascribing to 
him some tendency to the committing sin; but we may and do say that he 
must have suffered, and that, too, inconceivably, from the intenseness with 
which he hated sin. The suffering of temptation must have arisen from the 
clashing between what is sinful without and what is sinless within. There 
was in Jesus the most ardent zeal for the glory of the Father, a love not to 
be measured towards rebellious men, and a loftiness of piety which removed 
him far away from any attachment to earth; so that his whole life must 
have been a scene of violence done to these glorious properties; and it must 
have been a keen, a bitter, and a burning thing that he who was infinitely 
pure, should have to encounter the loathsome suggestions of wickedness, 
and should have been tempted to the indulgence of passions which showed 
the basest ingratitude to and want of confidence in God, as though an awful 
eclipse had hidden from him the light of his countenance. Is it only sinful 
flesh which can suffer? Is it only an impure being which can suffer ? 
Rather, would not suffering be proportioned to sinlessness, and would not 
sensitiveness keep pace with holiness? “‘ Yes,’’ I hear you repeat, *‘ this 
is all very well; no doubt Christ suffered intensely in being tempted; but 
he did not—holy as he was he could not—experience just what as sinful 
creatures we suffer. Christ tempted from without, had no feeling within 
which urged to compliance ; whereas, when we are tempted, our own lusts 
or own evil principles are always auxiliaries to the temptation, and there- 
fore, our chief danger will always lie in mortifying nature, and our chief 
battle arise from crucifying the flesh.”” Undoubtedly, there is this difference 
—this great difference, between what Christ suffered through being tempted 
and what we ourselves suffer. But now, tell me, is it a difference which 
disables Christ from sympathizing with us? It is a common notion, but 
still as wrong as common, that a being must have suffered precisely what 
we ourselves have to suffer before he can have sympathy with us in our 
suffering. What! cannot you feel for and with a fellow-man writhing in 
pain, though you never had the disease by which he is tormented? I 
admit that you must have had some experience of pain ; but you need not 
have ever felt or known the same pain. Feeling what another feels will 
not necessarily make you sympathetic: if it did, hell would be full of 
sympathy, whereas it is full of hatred. Each experiences the misery of 
every other, yet there is no pity, no compassion. 

Oh, no, my brethren; the reverse of the popular opinion is the truth— 
absolute purity is essential to perfect sympathy. Sin deadens all the 
feelings; it does not quicken them; and it is just because our Saviour 
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was incapable of sinning, that his having been tempted fits him to succour 
them that are tempted. The sinless can sympathise with the sinful. To 
sympathize with a warrior I must myself have been in battle ; but it is not 
needful that the foe whom he met should be the very one with whom L 
myself had to wrestle. It cannot be said that there can be no sympathy 
unless the desire which is to be mortified, or the inclination which is to be 
overcome, is identically the same. As well might it be said that to know 
what thirst is, a man must have been a reveller at the banquet, and that 
it is not enough to have been a wanderer in the desert; as well might it 
be said, that to know what music is, a man must have been familiar with 
discord, and that it is not enough to haye had the ear always open to 
melody, Oh! it is true, gloriously true of the Mediator, that though he 
could not sin, for the divinity of his person placed him at an infinite 
distance from all moral pollution; yet he could so bring himself into the 
circumstances of the tempted, as to learn from his own feelings precisely 
what succour they need. And we can. look on him when going up to be 
‘“ tempted in the wilderness,’’ not only as advancing to defy and defeat the 
great adversary of God and man, but as about to learn how to feel for the 
very meanest, and aid the very weakest of his flock. 

We have shewn you that there was. acute, yea, inconceivably acute 
suffering occasioned to Ohrist Jesus by temptation. This is suflicient to 
qualify him to sympathize with every one who has to experience what it is 
to be tempted; and nothing more is required to give him a fellow-feeling 
with his people when under temptation. Thus, without the least infringe- 
ment of that, to infringe which is to undermine the whole Christian system, 
namely, the perfect sinlessness of Christ, and his infinite distance from all 
moral pollution, we may contend that Christ was actually tempted, that he 
acutely suffered in being tempted, and that this suffering fitted him to 
sympathise with his followers. We behold him, then, as he goes up into 
the wilderness, and we feel that he goes up as our champion and our 
friend ; not only to do battle with our enemies, but to learn how to succour 
us when we ourselves engage in conflict. We rejoice not only when wo 
see him ascending from. the waters.of baptism, amid undeniable evidence 
that he is “the well beloved son of the Father ;” not only when we see 
him offering himself as a sacrifice, and thereby reconciling the whole world 
unto God; but we rejoice that he threw himself into the way of temptation ; 
that he allowed himself to be tempted, and thus learned, and that experi-. 
mentally, the power and malice of Satan as brought to bear on man; nay !. 
we rejoice that, amongst other records of what our Lord did and endured. 
on earth, there should be this of our text—‘ He was.led by the Spirit into. 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” 

Now we have thus endeavoured to handle, with as much plainness as its 
confessed difficulty would admit, a subject interesting at all times; but 
more especially at this season of the ecclesiastical year. We lose the 
comfort which we were intended to derive from the gospel, by thinking 
too exclusively on the death of our Redeemer, and comparatively forgetting 
that “ he ever liveth to make intercession for us.” A dying Saviour is an 
illustrious object of contemplation, but we must turn the eye on a living 
Saviour if we would know the glorious rewards of the cross, Our rejoicing 
should be that within the veil, far indeed from sight, but clearly discern- 
ible by faith, there is an advocate to plead our cause—one whose sufferings 
have given him both the right to succour and the ability to sympathise, 
Tempted from without, and alas! yet more from within, we can hope to 
escape dangers, to overcome enemies, and to enter into rest only through 
our receiving, in our several trials, such assistance as their nature and 
extent may prescribe. And to this end we must be certified that he in 
whom we trust can rightly estimate our wants, and fully furnish their 
supply. And certified of this we indeed may be, if mindful that our 
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Mediator—him before whom, as our ever-loving and ever-vigilant friend, 
we are privileged to spread our necessities—is God, with all his resources 
at his disposal, and, nevertheless, man;—with a man’s heart, and the 
memory of a man’s sorrows. That our Lord suffered being tempted—we 
cannot let go this truth and yet hope to hold on the hope of salvation, any 
more than if we deny or forget that he is “from everlasting as well as to 
everlasting, the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person,” 

As we pass through the season of Lent, let us be much with Christ in 
his conflicts with Satan, that we may both learn to expect fresh temptations 
ourselves, and gather fresh assurance that “‘we have a High Priest who 
can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities.’’ Let us strive, moreover, 
to make the season one of contrition and humiliation. 

The Church, in her services of to-morrow—Ash-Wednesday—calls on 
us to lament the loss, and wish the restitution of that wholesome discipline, 
which partly the abuse of some later ages, and partly the degeneracy of 
the present, have rendered impracticable. At least, we may say to 
you in the words of Bishop Stanhope—‘‘ The chastening of ourselves is 
always in our power, and ought to be so much the more in our practice, as 
the decay of public and judicial chastisement has left all the more in our 
own hands.” It is true that the Scriptures contain no express command 
that we should fast, so that fasting is not to be reckoned a duty in the 
same sense as prayer; yet, inasmuch as fasting may be instrumental to the 
subduing the lust of the flesh, or removing hindrances to religion, it has in 
all ages been recommended by the Church; and practised by those who 
would make progress in godliness. Remember how our Lord fasted ; 
remember how the Apostles fasted and prayed, when they laid their hands 
and invoked the Holy Ghost on Barnabas and Saul. ‘‘ These also, when 
they had prayed with fasting, ordained elders in the churches of Antioch 
and Iconium.” And it is not for nothing that our Church, in her solemn 
service of to-morrow, addresses us in the language of the prophet, ‘‘ There- 
fore also now saith the Lord, turn ye even to me with all your heart, and 
with fasting, and with weeping, and with mourning.” In tbus addressing 
you, our Church, I would have you most carefully observe, is taking no 
part in the deceits and errors of Popery. There is nothing which I more 
desire for you than that you should havea just and righteous abhorrence of 
the corruptions and abominations of the Roman Church ; but then I would 
have your abhorrence an enlightened one; I would have you know what 
are really the errors of Romanism. I would have you know what it has 
interpolated; what it has invented, what exaggerated, and what deprecia- 
ted; but I would not have you join in that reckless and indiscriminate 
condemnation, which overlooks such portions of truth as may yet be found 
amid the great mass of falsehood, and which shouts No Poprry, as if in 
Popery there was nothing whatsoever of Christianity. I too say, No 
Porrry! war! war! without pause, without truce, with every flagrant 
fatal error of Rome; but I do not mean by No Porrry let us hold nothing 
which Rome holds or does. I would scrupulously distinguish between 
what Rome retains of Christian doctrine or practice, and what she has 
introduced or invented of herself. I do not mean, for example, by No 
PopERy, no grace in the sacrament, because Rome has multiplied sacra- 
ments, and fearfully substituted the letter for the spirit, and the outward 
ordinance for the inward work. I do not mean by No Poprry, no fasting, 
because Rome, with her self-imposed austerities, has sinfully and erro- 
neously made fasting fill the office of penitence. See then to the duty of 
fasting, and other similar duties of humiliation, fixed by our Church as 
appropriate to the season of Lent. It is needful to draw accurately the 
line between a contemptuous neglect and superstitious observances. I may 
not fecl* myself warranted in telling an inquirer, you ought to pee 
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fasting ; for I am no judge as to whether his peculiar trials and tempera- 
ment render fasting the regimen which he requires; but I do feel warranted 
in saying—especially when preaching on our Lord’s temptation in the 
wilderness—that the holiest men downwards from the days of Christ and 
his apostles have testified, from their own experience, that fasting has 
proved a help in obtaining and preserving a devotional spirit. I am, 
therefore, bound to conclude that fasting is a means which may often be 
successful, and whose use consequently must not be denounced as out of 
place and fanatical. There is in all of us some lust, or some passion, in 
the combatting which we should gain assistance from fasting; for as 
luxurious living ministers to varieties of vice, why should not abstinence 
to varieties of virtue? If we look merely at intellectual pursuits, the 
head is cleared, and the understanding more vigorous, when the body is 
disciplined by abstinence than pampered by indulgence. Why should not 
the same hold good in spiritual pursuits? But we lay no burthen upon 
any man; we would simply say that the design of fasting is admirably 
expressed in the collect for next Sunday—‘“‘ Give us grace to use such 
abstinence, that our flesh being subdued to the spirit, we may ever obey 
thy godly motions in righteousness and true holiness.’’ Fasting is then 
carried to the right point—when it has brought the flesh under subjection 
to the spirit. But as this is a point which by one man may be reached far 
sooner than by another, it can only after all be left to the conscience of 
every individual—that he, setting steadfastly before himself the design, 
should determine on the requisite degree. 

Thus, then, we have endeavoured to lead you to commence the season of 
Lent with solemn thoughts and becoming resolutions. For forty days 
mysteriously hallowed by the fasting of Moses, of Hlijah, and of Christ 
Jesus, would the Church engage you with special acts of humiliation and 
devotion, the better to fit you for that awful commemoration, when we shall 
stand around the cross, and behold the Lamb of God offering himself in 
sacrifice for our sins. Whatever else you do, whether you practice fasting, 
or omit such outward means, as not required by your case, at least, let not 
Lent be passed through as if it were an ordinary season, presenting no 
peculiar duties to the Christian and the Ohurchman, It is a season for 
calling sins to remembrance ; for “‘ considering our ways ;”’ for meditating 
on the marvellous love of God in giving up his own Son to the shameful 
death of the cross; for solemn vows and holy purposes, more rigorous 
separation from the world, and more entire dedication to our high calling 
in Christ. Thus may you be prepared to go with the Church on her 
mournful pilgrimage, and accompany her as with tears of amazement and 
sighs of wonder and of woe, she follows her beloved Lord to his agony in 
the garden, to the hall of judgment, to the mount of crucifixion. It must 
ill become us to pass all at once, without any attempt at preparation, from 
scenes of busines or frivolity, to such scenes as those of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. We magnify the freedom of salvation; we claim no merit for 
man; we ascribe it purely and unreservedly to the grace of God and the 
meritorious obedience of Christ that any man escapes hell, and gains 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven; but, nevertheless, woe unto that 
man, who, because so much has been done for him, should think there 
remains little which he has to do for himself. Christ has in no degree 
diminished the necessity for personal striving; but, he has put us into 
such a condition that striving may be effectual. 

Be careful, then, not to think that you may safely dispense with such 
godly exercises as the Church at this time commends especially to you; 
and let it comfort you that you follow a Leader who has himself met and 
foiled your great adversary ; so that you may approach the mercy seat 
with such words as these—“‘ By the mystery of thy holy incarnation by 
thy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, fasting, and temptation 
GOOD LORD DELIVER vs!” , 
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“*Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children: how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him?’? Luke xi, 13. 


THERE is no representation of God half so touching and engaging as 
that which sets him before us as the parent of the human family. 
When we consider ourselves as standing to God in the relationship of 
children to a Father, we have in that case the strongest motive to hope 
and dependence. You seem at once to destroy the distance which 
spreads between the creature and the Creator, when you exhibit the 
Omnipotent as caring with pirental tenderness for the work of his own 
hands; and though there may be much in the attr:butes of God to en- 
courage the penitent and animate the doubting, the most laborious and 
high-wrought description of the Divine properties must always yield in 
force and beauty to the introduction to the Lord’s Prayer, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven.” We can all see that there is no reasoning which 
is so natural to us, and therefore none which is 30 convincing, as that 
which is drawn from the sympathies which circulate between members 
of the same household. The argument is to the heart as well as to the 
understanding, and whilst it may convince the intellect in the way of 
demonstration, it engages all the affections on the side of the proved 
duties. It is further worth observing, that, when we have settled our- 
selves in the belief of our standing to God in the position of children, 
the remembrance of the Divine attributes will heighten the assurances 
we naturally draw from the relationship. As soon as it is determined 
that I may repair to God as a father, there will spring up something of 
that confidence which a son feeis in addressing himself to a well-tried 
and affectionate parent. But the more I reflect on the fact that God is 
a father, the more shall I find that all those uncertainties are removed 
which cloud and perplex the kindliest human intercourse, and that, in 
widening the circle of moral sympathies so as to direct toward the 
Almighty the filial emotions, I sweep away those causes of doubt and 
derangement which act with disturbing force on the family associations. 
There is a limit to the power and wisdom of the earthly parent, which, 
even where there in no want of tenderness, will place a corresponding 
limit on the endeavours which are made for the well-being of ihe child. 
The father may be quite unable to procure what would be really useful 
for the son, whilst many things he bestows may be fearfully injurious ; 
so that the sonship merely contains a pledge that one finite being shall 
care for another to the best of his ability and judgment ; but since that 
ability may be contracted, and that judgment weak, the relationship 
contains no security against a father proving practically to be our worst 
enemy. When, however, we enlarge the family, and place God at its 
head, we have a most thorough confidence in the ability and the judg- 
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ment as well as in the affection of the parent, and we may set all the 
attributes of Deity as ground-work for the assurance that the welfare of 
the children shall be effectively consulted. It is exactly this kind of 
reasoning which our Lord employs in ‘the text. His object is to 
encourage men to boldness and importunity in prayer, and therefore he 
comes, as it were, into the domestic circle, and fetches his illustrations 
from what is continually going forwards in a household. ‘If ason,” 
saith he, ‘ shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give 
him a stone? orif he aska fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ?” 
hus the human parent will endeavour to bestow nothing but what will 
be beneficial to the child. At times he may be mistaken, but there are 
certain distinctions between good and evil which, with all his short- 
sightedness, he will not overlook. He will not give a stone for the 
bread, nor a serpent for the fish. And hence the child may have so far 
confidence in the father that he will not receive evil, as far as it is 
possible to distinguish it from good, and if, Christ argues, the human 
parent, confessedly of a corrupt and degenerate nature, if he can 
discriminate to a certain extent between evil and good, and so far as 
that discrimination allows, will give nothing but what is good to his 
children, shall it be denied that our heavenly Father, he who is too wise 
to be mistaken, and too powerful to be kept back by inability from giv- 
ing, will bestow upon such whatever is really for their advantage ? 
Yes, such we may suppose is the force of the text—a force which can 
hardly fail to commend itself to the understanding and heart of every 
one amongst you: “lf ye, then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children: how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 

Now let us go on to take a different view of the passage. You are all 
aware, if at all acquainted with the Bible, that whilst prayer is described 
as a positive duty, man’s inability to pray acceptably of himself, is 
stated in the strongest and most unequivocal terms, there can be 
nothing clearer than the assertion of St. ?aul—‘ For we know not what 
to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us.”’ 
It seems to follow, from such a declaration, that possessing God’s Spirit 
is essential to the offering prayer, so that the supplication which shall 
be approved, must flow from the Divine Intercessor residing within us. 
But if such be the nature of prayer, if he alone who has the Spirit, 
can really pray, it would seem to follow that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
must precede all effectual asking for that gift, and that consequently 
there may be but little worth in such promises as that in our text. You 
observe that Christ makes the gift of the Spirit conditional on our ask- 
ing. ‘‘ How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him?” But it is undeniable that the asking, to gain 
an answer must be that which is prompted by the spirit. And thus you 
seem brought to the singular conclusion, that in order to the obtaining 
a benefit, we are required to do that which supposes the benefit already 
obtained, that before we can ask we must have in our minds the very 
thing which is sought. It is among the most frequent of pulpit addresses 
that the unconverted must seek the aid of God's Spirit by prayer, and 
that moved by fear of the wrath on which the preacher has poured all 
the energy of his descriptions, they shall go straightway to their closet 
and entreat forgiveness of the Almighty. But what becomes of all this 
if the unconverted have no power of praying, if they are not in a con- 
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dition to ask for God’s Spirit, inasmuch as the asking pre-supposes them 
to have it already? We wish if possible to clear away this difficulty, 
and show you that without any forgetfulness of the truth, that prayer 
must be dictated by God’s Spirit—the unconverted may be exhorted to 
pray, and charged with their own destruction if they neglect the 
exhortation. It were sufficient to allude, if there could be doubt on 
this fact, to the words of St. Peter to Simon Magus. The sorcerer, 
though baptized and associating with disciples, had never been the 
subject of spiritual renewal. His supposing that the Holy Ghost might 
be purchased with money, proved the unsubdued corruption of the heart, 
and accordingly St. Peter did not hesitate to declare that “he was still 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity,” and then whilst 
thus denouncing him as a child of wrath he enjoined on him prayer, 
and implied that it might be effectual. <‘‘ Pray God if perhaps the 
thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” It is clear, then, that 
whilst a man is still in his wickedness, and has not experienced the 
change by which we are translated from darkness to light, he is in a 
condition to offer up prayer which shall obtain from the Almighty the 
choice things of forgiveness and acceptance, and we have no feeling 
that we preach inconsistently, when, after the most unreserved declara- 
tion of human helplessness, and at the close of a sermon which should 
have referred the whole business of religion to the operations of God’s 
Spirit, we come down on those of you who have as yet but a nominal 
Christianity, and summon you, if you would not be proved your own 
wilful destroyers, to work out your salvation, and to begin with prayer. 
We are so convinced that God places at every man’s disposal sufficient 
means for the grand work of his deliverance, that we are not kept back 
by any consciousness of the inabilities of our nature from dealing with a 
congregation as made up of beings who can choose between the evil and 
the good, and every one of whom shall give account at last of his use 
of the instrumentality which might have lifted him to heaven. ‘There- 
fore we press upon each of you individually, as an imperative duty, 
that ye seek and ask God’s Spirit, and we bring our text, with all that 
touching encouragement which it draws from domestic charities, and we 
declare it to be addressed, without a single exception, to all who may 
be gathered within sound of our voice. God will give his Spirit to 
them that ask him—here is a clear promise and as clear a condition 
We call upon you to labor at fulfilling the condition, and we assure you 
that you shall obtain the fulfilment of the promise. But if you turn 
round upon us, and say that prayer pre-supposes the gift of the Spirit, 
and therefore the promise is nothing, seeing that the performance of the 
condition assumes the possession of the benefit, we confess a difficulty, 
but one which, we think, may be readily overcome ; fer long before the 
Spirit is possessed as a renewing agent, yea, in thousands of cases in 
which he is never so possessed, he may be dwelling in man’s breast as a 
striving agent. He does so probably in every man, certainly in all who 
have been baptised into Christ. Unconverted men have not received 
the Spirit in his converting powers; but who will say that there are no 
other powers with which he acts upon men? Who will deny that in 
unnumbered instances, though, an unrenewed nature has been carried 
to the grave, a struggle the very mightiest has been maintained with 
the rebel, so that when at the last the man has been given over to des- 
truction, he has fallen fighting against convictions, which, if cherished 
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and obeyed, would have led to immortality? It is unquestionable that 
the Spirit of the Almighty strives with the disobedient, that in hearts 
which are never wrought up toa love of the blessed Redeemer, there 
goes forward a long contest between nature and grace, which, though 
it may issue in the triumph of the evil principle, shall suffice to vindi- 
cate, before an assembled universe, the justice of the sentence which 
shall consign man as his own destroyer to hell. But if it be certain 
that God’s Spirit acts on the unconverted, what could be more faulty 
than supposing that the prayer of the unconverted is not dictated by 
the Spirit? Why should we be told that in bidding the unconverted to 
pray for conversion, and in holding out an assurance that they may so 
seek as to obtain, we take for granted that the hearers are already con- 
verted, and thus mock the sick with a prescription which can be followed 
by none but the healthy ? None but the converted have the Spirit as a 
renewing agent, but the unconverted have the Spirit as a striving agent, 
and if the Spirit strive, as it often does, by exciting a desire after con- 
version, and by urging the duty of praying for conversion, and if the 
man on whom the agency works, cherish the desire and fall down on his 
knees, shall we not have the offering of acceptable petition, and that 
by an unrenewed man, and nevertheless through the operations of the 
Holy Ghost? When we bid the man pray for God's Spirit he will not 
pray in simple obedience to our bidding—if he pray at all, it will be 
from a consciousness which our bidding may indeed have been instru- 
mental in arousing or strengthening—a consciousness of the duty of 
prayer and of the sinfulness of its neglect, and thus if he be sent to 
his knees, we are clear that though he may know nothing or feel nothing 
of God’s Spirit, it is verily this Spirit which has sent him, and that 
whilst he pours forth petitions for the renewing influences of the Holy 
Ghost, the matter of fact is that the Spirit, as a striving agent, is 
inditing prayer for the Spirit as a converting agent, and thus without 
the slightest impeachment, nay, in strictest corroboration of the truth, 
that the prayer which obtains a hearing, is of more than human parent- 
age, the unconverted may be urged to the seeking conversion, may so 
seek it as to obtain it, and therefore may they be addressed in the 
touching words of our text—‘‘If ye then. being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Lim ?” 

Now, there seems nothing wanting to this argument but a fuller 
demonstration that the Holy Ghost indeed strives with unconverted 
men. We will fetch this fuller demonstration from the power and the 
agency of conscience. We would not enter into the metaphysical 
question of the nature of conscience, nor engage in philosophical 
inquiries as to the materials out of which its court is constructed. It 
is enough for us that every man knows and feels what we mean by con- 
science, and that whatever the account which may be advanced of this 
phenomena, you are all sensible for yourselves of the working of the 
principle. There is something in every man which tells him of the 
rightness of virtue, and of the wrongness of vice, which spreads over 
the whole soul a feeling of satisfaction when he does what it directs, 
and a feeling of remorse and uneasiness whenever there is the hardihood 
to thwart its decisions. And if you reflect a little you will perceive, 
that whether or not we are metaphysically right in identifying conscience 


with the Spirit of God, yet if you took away conscience and introduced 
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the striving agency of God’s Spirit, there would be practically the same 
circumstances in human condition ; so that the man who has a conscience, 
a conscience which warns him emphatically back when he would over- 
step the boundary lines of virtue, and which applies the scourge of a 
stern reprobation whenever he has pushed on, in spite of its remonstrance ; 
a conscience, moreover, which urges to right doing though a thousand 
obstacles were in the way and which never fails to distil the oil of glad- 
ness into the soul if its precepts have been followed: the man, we say, 
who has this conscience is situated as another would be, who, withcut 
a conscience, was striven with by the Spirit. The argument is, there- 
fore, sound for all theological purposes which assumes conscience to be 
nothing less than the influence of the Holy Ghost. It is true that, in 
the storm and mutiny of human passion, conscience may be partially 
overborne for a while, if not altogether deposed from its sovereignty. 
But this rather shews the identity of conscience with the Holy Ghost; 
since we know that the Holy Ghost may be resisted and grieved, yea, 
and finally expelled ; since there may be all the phenomena, as it may 
be termed, of a seared and even overpowered conscience, a conscience 
which shall diminish in proportion as its warnings are disregarded, but 
which, nevertheless, in the midst of its apparent defeat, will neverthe- 
less rouse itself with such tremendousness of force that the soul is 
ground down by the visitation. All this phenomena, we assume, may 
be satisfactorily accounted for by supposing that conscience is the Spirit 
of the living God, driven away indeed at times, or quenched by obstinate 
wickedness, but ever and anon returning, and especially when the 
hardened transgressor approaches eternity, and attesting its divinity by 
walking as an avenger over the desecrated temple. And, without insist- 
ing further on the identity of conscience with the influences of the Holy 
Ghost, we would have each of you examine the weight of moral respon- 
sibility which is laid upon him by the possession of a conscience. We 
have nothing to do with his having weakened or harassed that conscience ; 
he may have deadened its sensitiveness, or he may have wearied it into 
silence, but he was born with conscience, and he grew up with con- 
science, and never, amid all the varieties of mental endowment and 
corporeal vigor, unless indeed there be absolute idiotism, so that in 
nothing but form is man marked off from the brute—never will there be 
found amongst you the instance of a human being ushered on this stage 
of existence with no power of discriminating right from wrong, free to 
enter on a career of misdoing, and to follow it through a long life un- 
checked by any high and bold remonstrance from within, and practically 
ignorant of an unseen legislation, claiming the mightiest jurisdiction ; 
at once lawgiver, and judge, and executioner, all whose enactments are 
for virtue, and all whose sentences go to the putting down unrighteous- 
ness and there is enough in what we may term the theology of con- 
science to leave those inexcusable who mistake God’s character, or go 
for wards in a course of reckless impiety ; for it is not on the sweet land- 
scape, nor on the gorgeous firmament, nor on the face of hnman socicty that 
we can clearly read the moral character of God—conscience is the mirror 
in which this moral character shows itself, and though with a daring 
and desperate hand men may dash in pieces this mirror they cannot 
grind it into such atoms that all reflections of Godhead shall cease—in 
every man’s life there shall be moments when from the scattered frag- 
ments, the image of a sin-hating Deity is given with such Mahi ag and 
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awfulness that the transgressor will feel as though the veil of heaven 
had been rent, and there on his throne he saw the Creator marshalling a 
ministry of vengeance, and preparing himself in his indignation to deal 
tremendously with the proud,.and the scornful, and the sensual, And 
we have gone into this examination of conscience in order to show that 
unconverted men are not so destitute of moral equipment, that is only 
mocking them to direct them to prayer. We take the case even of those 
who are denied all the assistances of revelation, and we might shew you 
that within their breasts is heard a voice which is not of this earth, a 
voice which it must be lawful to identify with the voice of God’s Spirit, 
and which proclaims in accents which even the most ignorant can under- 
stand, and which scarcely the most debauched can silence, that the 
Almighty is the adversary of wickedness and the upholder of righteous- 
ness—a conscience which tells a man that God wills him to be holy, 
that it is his duty to seek help from God in struggling against sin, and 
encourage him with a good hope that he shall not seek in vain; and if 
there be an earnest listening to these stirring suggestions, so that con- 
science sends the man to his knees, while we know no reason whatever 
for giving harbourage to a doubt whether God will lend a ready ear to 
this man’s petitions, yet at the same time it will not be true that the 
accepted prayer is a human production; for, dictated as it was by that 
internal monitor which sits, to say the least, as the representative of 
Deity, we have a right to claim forit celestial parentage. Yes, itmay 
be, that even the heathen may be brought under our statements, with 
regard to the power of conscience. We can believe that when they, 
who have been shut out from the advantages of revelation, shall stand 
at the judgment bar, and be arraigned for their actions upon earth, the 
chief principle on which their trial shall proceed will be the principle 
that they were once possessed of a conscience, a conscience which may 
indeed have delivered wrong decisions, but only because warped and 
weakened through their own evil doings; and just as it can be proved 
that there has been improvement or non-improvement of its revelation, 
shall the rewards of eternity be adjusted. For is it not a wonderful 
attestation of the moral character of the Governor of the universe, and 
does it not attest him as the staunch friend of righteousness, and the 
determined foe of wrong-doing, that he should have placed in every 
man’s mind a supreme principle that is with difficulty mastered by all 
the struggles of passion, that, as long as it is allowed fair scope, in 
spite of every sophistry by which man would mystify right or wrong, 
gives a rigid verdict on the side always of virtue, and in spite of every 
opiate by which men would lull their uneasiness, scares and agitates 
those who spurn its jurisdiction? If we would certify ourselves that 
the God who has made us is a holy God, a God who takes pleasure in 
nothing but purity and uprightness, and if we had not the Bible as 
evidence, that our appeal is to that solemn court in our own breasts 
which is under the presidency of conscience, and from which go forth 
enactments denouncing all the workings of impiety, and edicts which, 
however disregarded, or torn and tossed by the whirlwind of passion, 
attest undeniably the holiness of God, and witness for the righteousness 
of that Governor who has equipped his vicegerent with a sceptre which is 
always wielded in support of rectitude, and with a scourge which never 
spares the contemptuous, 


And when we bring a man out of heathenism, and within the range 
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of Christianity, we strengthen a hundred-fold all the foregoing argu- 
ment. We are bold to affirm of every oneamong you, thatin his heart 
the Spirit of God has often come into contact with the passions and dis- 
positions of an alienated nature, and we dare to maintain that at no 
time, and under no circumstances has he not felt within himself many 
and unaccountable impulses, stirrings, and heavings of a disquieted 
soul, suggestions of which he could not indeed determine the author, 
but which bade him, and that, too, with an energy which it could be 
scarcely possible to withstand, throw off the cursed slavery of lust, or 
covetousuess, or pride, and seek instantly, lest the pulse should stop 
instantly, while he paused and debated, forgiveness from a God whom 
his thousand sins have offended. Who of us is there who, if he lay 
bare his own heart and experience, will venture to.declare that from his 
youth upward he has been let alone by God, so that never, not amid the 
wear and tear of sickness, not beneath the galling pressure of sorrow, 
not under the faithful preaching of the gospel, when God’s ambassadors 
denounced, in the name of the holy Trinity, every act of unrighteous- 
ness, never has there been brought to bear on him a snperhuman 
machinery, which fora moment seemed to strain, yea, almost to snap 
every cord which bound him to the practice of evil ard which 
apparently demanded but one bold spring on his part in order to launch 
him on a high career of immortality? Oh, is it on the mountain, in 
the city, in the valley, or on the ocean, that we must seek the man 
who hus never resisted an admonition, never stifled convictions, never 
felt the workings of an influence which strove to arrest him in his 
impiety, and turn him to better doings, and better hopes : if you can 
find such a man, you find one who has never been visited by God’s 
Spirit as a striving agent, and we confess that the case may exist, in 
which it is useless to enjoin prayer, for that Spirit as a comforting and 
renewing agent; but we know thoroughly well that the challenge cannot 
be answered ; if we could now take pew by pew, man by man, woman 
by woman, and press home upon each individual the question, ‘“ Hast 
thou been unmolested in thy sinfulness, let alone by God to follow, 
without opposition, without misgiving, without apprehension, a course 
of misdoing?’’ and if we could gain an honest and unequivocal answer, 
we know that there would be wrung from every one of you a confession, 
that the love of unrighteousness has been, yea, and is doing battle 
with a sense of dishonor and disgrace, and that it is, in despite of 
reiterated warnings, warnings which seem to call forth the echoes of the 
soul, and to make it resound with its own funeral knell, that there is 
still a holding on in the path of worldly-mindedness ; and whilst we 
have this persuasion we can look upon you all as beings not destitute of 
the Spirit of God, and we can feel certain even of those amongst you 
who have never been brought to feel loyalty to the Almighty, that they 
are so acted on by this heavenly agent, that, in enjoining prayer, we 
only enjoin obedience to His secret suggestions, and that consequently 
it is in perfect consistency with all those doctrines of Scripture, which 
represent man in himself as incapable of supplication, that we press on 
the unconverted the duty of praying for conversion, and encourage them 
by the declaration—“ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children: how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 


Now we have been speaking on a matter of great practical moment, 
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for if we have argued rightly it follows that the unconverted man 
remains unconverted solely because he resists the Spirit of God, and, 
that he might obtain the converting influences of that Spirit if he 
would only comply with the striving; and it is taking our stand ona 
noble vantage-ground, when we can thus press a congr2gation as charged 
with the keeping their own destinies for eternity, and tell each member 
that God hath made such a provision on his behalf, and given him such 
means for the working out of moral deliverance—the provision of 
redemption through the blood and righteousness of Christ, and the means 
of a conscience by and through which the Holy Spirit works, that if he 
perish, it must be as one who throws away salvation. If there be one 
of you who may have been endeavouring to shield himself behind the 
mystery of election, excusing his not attempting to take the first step 
in religion by a presumed inability to take it till effectually called, we have 
a message to that man; we tell bim that the inability to take it is nothing 
but the determination not to take it, and that the effectual call which 
he waits for in the thunder, has long been addressed to him in the 
whispered words of warning and remonstrance. Whoever may 
be the parties by whom the doctrine of election, the mystery of 
God’s predestination may safely be appropriated as a ground 
of comfort or as a guide in life, we think we may safely declare that 
election is that doctrine with which an uncoverted man has little or 
nothing todo. He has not reached the moral point at which, if at any, 
the doctrine can be safely and profitably brought into play. It is the 
same with other doctrines. They have their special and appropriate 
seasons. If I have to argue with an atheist, I] may justly say that he 
has nothing to do with the doctrine of the Trinity. His business lies 
with the existence of a God—he must settle that, before he can examine 
what persons there may be in the Godhead. Or, if I argue witha 
Deist, the thing to be first settled is not the divinity of Christ, but he 
must begin by determining that the Bible is from God, and until he has 
done this he is not in the position to examine the meaning of its contents. 
Successive doctrines demand successive stages of experience ; and thus 
we say of the unconverted man that he has nothing yet to do with 
election. Election is God’s secret, and God’s secret we are expressly 
told, is with the righteous... Election is not designed for bringing round 
conversion, however it may strengthen and help on the converted. The 
duties of the unconverted man are written as with a sunbeam; he can 
set himself to the correction of evil habits, he can break loose from bad 
associations, he can apply himself to the study of the Bible, he can, 
yes, he can pray for the renewing influences of the Spirit. Let him do 
those things and we shall venture to pronounce him not far from the 
kingdom of heaven; let him neglect them, and refuse to set himself to 
the ceasing to do evil, and the learning to do well—O God, we pronounce 
not judgment one on another, and presume not to set limits to thy com- 
passions, yet if there be truth in thy word, we must fear and tremble 
for that man, we must be silent when he goes down to the grave, and 
we dare not write over him an epitaph which shall burn with hope or 
breathe of immortality. 
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“And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. And 
Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” —LUKE 
Xxili. 42, 43. a 
WE need not tell you that this conversation took place when our blessed Saviour was 
on the cross, and that the party who addresses Christ is one of the two thieves who 
had been crucified with him, in order to give greater indignity to his death. While 
the Redeemer was suspended between heaven and earth, the surrounding multitude 
challenged him to give proof that he was the Messiah, by coming down from the 
cross and saving himself. The chief priests declared themselves ready to acknowledge 
him as Christ if he would thus demonstrate his might, and they therefore joined with 
the common people in demanding the sign, We cannot think it strange that our 
Lord, who undoubtedly, had he chosen, could have given the required proof, should 
have persisted in withholding it; he had already furnished an accumulation of 
evidence which had failed in convincing his countrymen. He was, moreover, about 
to give a mightier sign than was asked with so much insolence and pertinacity ; his 
raising himself from the dead was a more stupendous act than would have been his 
descent from the cross; and he who could look forward, and observe how the evidence 
of this miracle would be resisted, must have felt well assured that even had he 
hearkened to the call, and loosed himself from the tree, the multitude, if for an instant 
overawed, would have quickly again shouted, ‘“ Away with him, away with him.” It 
appears from the account given by St. Luke, that one of the two thieves who were 
crucified with Christ joined in the demand that he should descend from the cross; but 
St. Matthew says— The thieves also which were with him cast the same in his teeth.” 
At first, in all probability, both the thieves reviled Christ, but afterwards, the one 
receiving the grace of God into his heart, rebuked his companion, and sought pardon 
from Jesus. If we adopt this supposition, the only one reconciling the accounts of 
the two Evangelists, we must believe (and why should we not?) that the whole of the 
work of conversion was done during the brief hours of suffering, so that he who was 
a blasphemer when nailed to the cross became a, believer before life was extinguished. 
Many writers, indeed, suppose that the penitent thief had enjoyed previous advan- 
tages—that either whilst in-prison, or at some other period, he had been led to give 
attention to the pretensions of Christ. Thus one thief is thought to have brought to 
the eross a disposition towards Christ which was not possessed by the other, so that in 
his last agony he only publicly avowed a faith that had been before gathering within his 
breast. It may have been so; but at least you should remember, that if it were, two 
of the Evangelists have mis-stated the facts, seeing that both St. Matthew and St. 
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Mark affirm that both thieves joined in reviling our Lord. We are free to declare 
our persuasion, that much of the beauty of the history lies in its showing the possibi- 
lity of an instantaneous effect being given to the preaching of the gospel. In ordi- 
nary cases we believe it to be gradual, so that a man passes by slow and painful steps 
from darkness to light; but there is nothing in the gospel to render this indispensable 
—on the contrary, a moment may be long enough to scatter the moral shadows, and 
pour in the moral sunshine. What does the gospel mean but good news; and is it 
absolutely necessary that there should be weeks of sadness or depression before the 
good news can work its natural effect, and produce gladness and rejoicing of heart? 
No, it is the property of good news to cheer and to animate. There is nothing but, ‘‘ Do 
you believe the news to be true?” and then, if it.be also good, you will immediately 
be conscious of an emotion of delight. At least, if there be a heart on which good 
news does not instantly tell, it must be one which has been so long familiar with grief 
that its veins have grown withered—one in which sorrow is so naturalized that the 
very power is gone of bidding joy welcome. There is no reason against a man’s 
receiving at first hearing the message of Christianity as good news from a far-off 
country. Any one of you who may have come up to God’s house a practical 
stranger to the tidings which have been brought down from the world of spirits, may, 
as we go on with the sermon, feel his heart open to admit the glorious communication, 
and then go away from the sanctuary with all those rich and thrilling emotions which 
shall testify that it is gospel he has heard, good and blessed news from the far-off 
home of his spirit; ay, and we are thoroughly persuaded that there is not an immortal 
being within sound of our voice who may not at this very day, at this very hour, give 
heed to a message which shall come home to him with all the freshness of a first 
announcement, or who may not, from having his thoughts turned to Christ on the 
throne, realise to the very letter the experience of the thief, so that although he may 
have brought with him a disposition to neglect the Saviour, or even—for such hardi- 
hood is posible—-to deride, he shall depart with all the ecstacy and satisfaction of soul 
which must follow on the conviction such as was declared in our text of the penitent 
thief, there is reserved for him an inheritance in Paradise. 

And now we will proceed with the history before us on the supposition we have 
shown to be most Scriptural—that when first nailed on the tree both thieves equally 
reviled the Redeemer. What instrumentality, then, was used for their conversion, 
sucessfully in the one instance though not in the other? You are all aware that 
God's ordinary engine for the conversion of sinners is the preaching of his Word. 
We think that it was so here. Lifted on the cross, Christ used it not only as an altar 
but as a pulpit, from which to deliver the most touching of sermons. It was not 
merely that he preached by the beauty of his patience and his meekness, there must 
indeed have been a voice in this which ought to have spoken to the most hardened of 
the multitude, producing conviction of his innocence, and contrition for the share taken 
in his condemnation and crucifixion ; but we may consider the prayer which Christ 
uttered for his murderers as most strictly the sermon which the malefactor heard, 
and which, carried home to his heart by the Spirit of God, wrought in him the change 
so quickly and strikingly developed, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do;” these, we think, were the words which penetrated the conscience of the 
thief, and assured him that the being who hung at his side was none other than the 
promised Saviour of the world; for there was vontained in that prayer a distinct 
claim to the being the Christ—for since the Jews crucified him for pretending to be 
the Messiah, Christ’s saying that they knew not what they did, amounted to an 
assertion that he actually was the Messiah, And this claim thus repeated, when it 
was too late to expect its being admitted, was not urged, as it might have been by an 
impostor, with bitterness and virulence—on the contrary, it was advanced in a petition 
for the forgiveness of the very parties by whom he was denied, and thus, at one and 
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the same instant, Jesus declared himself the Christ, and evinced a disposition showing 
that he could not be a deceiver ; and independently of giving a proof of his being the 
Christ, the prayer gave the most ample encouyagement to the very worst of trans- 
gressors. If Jesus were not a deceiver, it was not possible to imagine a more heinous 
offence than was perpetrated by his murderers, and nevertheless it appeared that those 
murderers were not excluded from forgiveness, inasmuch as Jesus made that forgive- 
ness the subject matter of prayer to the God whom he had right to call Father. But 
if there were pardon for those who crucified Christ, there must be also for 
every offender; and hence the thief, if once led to believe that Jesus was the Christ, 
would be further led to see forgiveness possible, and thus apply to his fellow-sufferer 
for salvation. Sothat in that short prayer which we have characterised as the sermon 
of Christ, there was all the publication of the gospel, which is ordinarily made 
effectual, by God’s Spirit, to conversion. There wasa distinct announcement that every 
sin may be pardoned through the intercession of Christ, and what is this but the sum 
and substance of the gospel? and this preaching it was which, without indulging in 
fanciful supposition, we may believe to have been instrumental to change of heart in 
the malefactor. The Spirit of God took the prayer of Christ, as it often does a 
sentence or a text from the mouth of one of his ministers, and, winging it with power, 
sent it into the very soul of the man who had just reviled the Redeemer. And then 
it is beautiful to observe how immediately there came forth the tokens of genuine and 
thorough conversion. The dying thief confessed his sinfulness, and manifested no 
anxiety but for the honour of Christ, and for the salvation of his partner in crime. 
“ He repuked,” we are told, “ the other thief, saying, Dost thou not fear God, seeing 
thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly, for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds, but this man hath done nothing amiss;” and it was not until 
he had thus confessed sin, rebuked impiety, and magnified Jesus, that his thoughts 
turned on his own deliverance. But what deliverance did he seek? When first 
nailed to the cross he had no conviction that Jesus was the Christ, but joined in the 
taunting cry that he should prove himself the Christ by saving himself and them; 
but as soon as assured that Jesus was the Christ, he seemed to lose all anxiety in 
respect to the present, and to centre all his thoughts on the future. Yow must have 
expected that he who had asked jeeringly to be taken from the cross, believing Jesus 
every whit as powerless as himself would have urged the same request seriously and 
earnestly when convinced that Jesus had full ability to comply: but observe the 
great change which had been wrought in his feelings. He had acquired spirituality 
of mind. Hitherto earth had been his home, but now he felt heaven to be his home; 
therefore he no longer desired to be released from anguish, and return to the scenes 
and companions of his crimes. He believed, indeed, that Jesus might, if he pleased 
have done this; but higher and nobler thoughts had possession of the dying man’s 
soul; he had heard of the forgiveness of sins—he had heard an address to God as 
the Father, and he believed that the being who, in all the weakness of humanity, 
hung at his side, dying like himself the death of the malefactor, was none other than 
the long-promised deliverer, who was to achieve for man a sublime moral rescue; and 
therefore these were more lofty and glorious things than a lengthened life, whatever 
its length and happiness, that passed before the dying thief; he turned to Jesus, and 
asked him, not to extract the nails by a word, not to restore the failing energies, and 
send him back to the employments of earth—heaven and its glories occupied his 
thoughts, and ‘‘ Lord remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom ”’ burst from 
his lips. It was a wonderful request. What a faith did it exhibit! He recognised 
a king in the dying man, and saw that the cross was the high road to the throne; he 
felt and proclaimed his own immortality, and knew himself no destructible thing, 
though the ministry of death were breaklng down the fleshy tabernacle; but once 
assured that he had yet to enter on untried and unlimited destinies, he, therefore, 
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asked to be remembered when all this sin and suffering should have passed away, and 
another and a wider range of being should spread before him. And “remember me.” 
He only asked to be remembered; Sut it was the memory of a king, and that king 
Messiah, Lord of the invisible world, in whose chambers he solicited a place; and 
thus he evinced a thorough faith in the saving power of Jesus. What advantage the 
being remembered by Jesus unless Jesus could procure for him that pardon which he 
had been asking for his crucifiers? What advantage the being remembered by a king, 

except that as king he must have authority to portion out allotments of happiness? So 
that it is no overwrought or exaggerated statement that the dying thief exhibited all 
the tokens which can ever be demanded of a genuine conversion. There was confession 
of sin, there was spirituality of mind, there was anxiety for others, there was the 
fullest recognition of Christ’s power to deliver, and there was a mighty faith which, 
nothing daunted by all the circumstances of apparent helplessness and defeat, were 
sufficient to confound and overcome distance, sprang beyond the line of death and 
shame, and seemed to gaze on the palace and the crown; and though he had not an 
opportunity of showing by an altered life that his heart was renewed, yet his faith in 
Christ was so stupendous an act, that no one can doubt that, had space been allowed 
for development, every action would have proved its reality. The thief was, perhaps, 
the only individual who believed on Jesus when Jesus died, and certainly it was an 
amazing thing, that he who was hanging beside Christ should believe, while he who 
had laid in his bosom had doubted ; it must, we think, be at once admitted, that 
nothing but a genuine faith could have broken forth at such a time; so that the mere 
fact that the thief confessed Christ when all others denied or forsook him furnishes 
as resistless evidence of the reality of his conversion as could even be obtained from 

a long life of holiness. So that it was not on any slight marks of change that Jesus 
proceeded when he spoke comforting words to the dying thief. The malefactor had 
given the strongest possible demonstration of repentance and faith; he had heard the 
gospel preached, it had entered into his heart, and, conviction being there produced, 
confession followed. The two conditions laid down by St. Paul thus received fulfil- 
ment—" With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation ;’ and though all the proofs were gathered into a moment 
of time, instead of being spread over months or years, yet was there in them a vigor 
and clearness which irresistibly proved a renewal of mind. So that we must be 
borne out in asserting, that it was to a man whose repentance had been ascertained to 
be genuine, whose faith had been shown mighty, and whose holiness could be so 
seen as to prove that space only was wanting for its manifestation—it was to such a 
man as this, and not to one who, driven by the approach of death to think of the 
soul, mutters a few prayers, expresses some regrets, and then receives the sacra~ 
ment, that Christ made the blessed declaration—* This day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” 

Now we thus naturally pass from reviewing the history of the penitent thief to the 
exposing the falseness of certain hopes which that history has been made to 
encourage. We may all be aware that what is called death-bed repentance has been 
identified with the repentance of this malefactor—that men have encouraged themselves 
from it, in deferring to the end of life the providing for eternity. They have urged 
that if a thief, and perhaps a murderer, who had outraged every law of God and of 
man, found mercy at the eleventh hour, and went straightway from the cross to 
paradise, there can be no probability against others whose crimes are of a far less 
awful dimension, repenting on a death-bed, and obtaining, whilst in the act of dis- 
solution, a full and free forgiveness. Now, my brethren, we set no bounds to the 
compassions of God, and therefore we must admit frankly that genuine and effectual 
repentance on a death-bed is altogether possible, though we believe that, like startling 
prodigies, instances occur but seldom in a century; however, we are not at present 
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concerned with the general question of the possibility or the probability of a death- 
bed repentance, but only with the degree of encouragement which is given to the 
expectation by the history of the thief. And here we can be certain that if ever a 
Scriptural history were abused, the history before us is abused, when brought to give 
countenance to the worth of repentance on a death-bed. Even if we allow that the 
repentance of the thief was the same thing with what is called death-bed repentance 
among Christians, what is the encouragement which it gives? Do men forget that 
two thieves were crucified with Christ, the one on his right hand and the other on his 
left, and do they forget that, although one was saved, the other perished? And yet 
both had the same advantages—both heard the sermon, both were within arms’ length 
of the Saviour—yet one soared to heaven, the other sank to hell. What, then, on the 
most favorable supposition, is the amount of encouragement? You have, if you will, 
the history of two men on a death-bed; the Saviour preaches to both, is reviled by 
the one and received by the other. When, therefore, you have made all that can be 
made of the history, you only bring out that there is just an equal likelihood of your 
repenting on your death-bed, and of your not repenting. Will this satisfy you? 
Who can feel encouraged by the history to put off repentance, when he can only 
prove it to the full as probable that he shall be lost as that he shall be saved, if he 
defer to a death-bed the turning to God? He must be singularly unconcerned as to 
his soul—Sirs, he cannot feel that he has a soul—who can be satisfied in pursuing a 
plan, which, on the best calculation, leaves exactly equal the chances of being con- 
demned and of being saved, Yet stay: even this amount of encouragement, if men 
will persist in calling that encouragement which makes despair equal to hope, even 
this amount is only to be obtained by supposing our own circumstances and those of 
the thief\ precisely the same. A man must be able to show that when stretched on a 
death-bed, he shall be in the same moral position as the thief when nailed to the 
cross. It is clear that nothing can be more unwarranted than his arguing from the 
certainty of the thief repenting, to the likelihood of himself repenting; and we are 
confident that there is not one amongst you who can possibly, when his death-bed 
draws nigh, stand morally in the same position, Which of you is there who can hear 
the gospel for the first time on his death-bed? Yet this in all probability was the 
case with the thief. Which of you is there who can come, as we may suppose the 
thief came, a heathen, or at most an uninstructed Jew, at the last hour? Ye cannot 
drive the baptismal waters from your foreheads; ye may make yourselves apostates— 
ye cannot make yourselves heathens. Thus there will be separating circumstances 
between yourselves and the malefactor, which ought to prevent your making his 
repentance, the ground-work of an indication, that you may repent at the last. The 
man who professedly puts off repentance, must necessarily smother conviction ; he 
will therefore carry with him to his death-bed a seared a blunted conscience; he 
will have refused Christ fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand times; he will have grieved 
the Spirit, aud possibly have quenched it by his obstinate resolve to defer what he 
had been made to feel essential; whereas, in all probability, the thief had never 
determined to put off repentance; he had never resisted the Spirit; he had never 
heard the gospel, he had never rejected Christ. And will any one of you dare to 
think, that with all this difference between himself and the malefactor, he can be 
warranted in so identifying the cases as to consider the last hour of life well-fitted 
for the work of repentance, or to bolster himself up with the flattering persuasion, 
that what happened to the dying thief will happen also to him—that just as life ebbs 
away there shall flow in upon one who has despised a thousand warnings and steeled 
his heart by long despite to the Spirit of God, all that glorious tide of faith and of 
assurance which rolled into the soul of a long-lost prodigal, who had never before 
been invited home, never heard the wonderful annoucement, that those condemned 
justly at a human tribunal, miglit still find acquittal at a divine, and who still, in 
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this, his last extremity, having shown an unprecedented faith by giving utterance to 
the prayer—‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” was sustained 
by those gracious words of the Redeemer—‘ Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” 

But there is yet more to be said. It ought to strike every one, that he who of set 
purpose defers repentance to a death-bed should be able to prove that the thief of set 
purpose deferred repentance to a death bed, else the cases are so distinct that there is 
no excuse for believing that the final penitence of the one renders at all probable the 
final penitence of the other. But is it credible that the thief had of set purpose 
deferred repentance? His deportment, when first stretched on a death couch, was 
that of a scoffer: who would think that if long ago he had fixed his time for , 
repenting, he would have entered on it reviling? ‘Though if it were even certain that 
the thief had of set purpose deferred his repentance, and had before he was brought 
to the cross, which was his death-bed, all that hardiness of spirit which is naturally 
produced by stifling conviction and resisting the Holy Ghost, we should still say 
that his case differed very materially from the probable one of any amongst ourselves 
It was in certain senses an advantage to this criminal that he died by the hands of 
the public executioner; he knew the exact day and hour of his death, and therefore 
could have no share in a feeling so common with the sick and the old, that life may 
yet be prolonged, and still afford opportunity for repentance. No man thinks himself 
too old to live another year; few in possession of their faculties—and they cannot 
repent without them—think themselves too ill to recover. Thus, unless you are a 
criminal in the hands of justice, like the thief, you cannot well reach a time at which 
you may definitely assert, “I must return to God now or I never can ;” there will be 
this striking distinction between your case and that of the thief; and this of itself 
should show men that they abuse the history when they encourage by it the hope of a 
death-bed repentance. The thief was certain that further delay would be fatal, for 
he knew that he must die—you will be always thinking that further delay may be 
safe, for you will be expecting to live. Besides—we would lay great stress upon this 
—the thief was not worn down by sickness; his death-bed was the death-bed of 
health ; though undoubtedly suffering great pain and torment, there was none of that 
enfeeblement of mind which is ordinarily produced by bodily disease. He had all 
his senses about him ; he could observe from his fearful elevation what was passing in 
the crowd, could hear their taunts and take part in the bitter reviling ; and we seem 
at liberty to conclude from the whole account of the crucifixion, that whatever the 
amount of endured torture, there was not necessarily any interference with a most 
collected state of mind, but that every energy of the soul retained its full vigour, in 
place of being hampered and impaired, as it always will be by what we strictly term 
sickness. And thus was there an advantage on the side of the thief which none of us 
must expect in his last extremity ; for we are as clear as upon a Scriptural truth, that 
the only man who can think of repenting on a death-bed is the man who never stood 
by a death-bed. It is want of acquaintance with the frightful power with which 
bodily disease assails the strongest mind—it is this only that will lead men to harbor 
the idea that such stupendous things as the things of eternity may be fairly grappled 
with in a fever or a consumption. We do not say sickness throws a man beyond 
the limits within which repentance is possible; but we do say that in sickness there is 
commonly such a prostration of mind—the mind so sympathises with the body, or 
rather is so swallowed up in it, that the probability is almost as an infinity to a unit, 
that he who has neglected God in health will be unable to seek him under the pressure 
of disease. And from all this mental overthrow the dying thief was exempt. It was 
not in the nature of his sufferings to effect that tremendous dislocation of the best 
powers of the soul, which every one familiar with sick rooms well knows to be pro- 
duced by the rasping powers of disease; so that if we had adduced no other reason 
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we should think that enough had been adduced to overthrow the delusion, when we 
have shown you that the malefactor could collect all his faculties, clear and unim- 
paired, and could marshal them and concentrate them, whereas any one of you on 
the couch of weakness and of weariness may expect such a breaking down of the 
mind as will incapacitate him for thought, and that melancholy enervation of soul 
which shall render it, to say the least, the most surprising of prodigies if there be a 
bold travelling into an untrodden immensity, and a full laying hold on a neglected 
eternity. Tell me, then, is it quite right to think, that amid the emaciation of your 
last sickness you shall have power and collectedness of soul for this amazing prayer 
—‘ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom?’ And what right 
have you to hope that you shall be soothed by the gracious words—“ Verily I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

Now, when you combine the different arguments which have thus been successively 
brought before you, we think that you will agree with the conclusion that whatever 
other encouragements may strengthen men in deferring repentance to a death-bed, no 
encouragement can fairly be drawn from the history before us. You will observe 
that we have not been arguing the general question of the possibility or probability of 
death-bed repentance, but only the degree of encouragement which such repentance 
may fetch from the history of the thief upon the cross. We have had no other object 
than that of proving to you that the repentance of the thief cannot be so identified 
with what is termed death-bed repentance amongst ourselves as to afford the least 
encouragement to the opinion that there will be time enough at the last for the doing 
what we are commanded to do now; and thus we have exposed the unwarrantable 
use which some would make of the history. We have only, in conclusion, to point 
out briefly the lessons which it is calculated to furnish. The history of the dying 
thief offers no encouragement to those who would defer repentance ; but it does offer 
encouragement, the fullest and the richest, to all who are sincerely desirous of being 
saved. As though it were appointed that the last act of the Mediator, ere he breathed 
out his soul into the hands of the Father, should bear witness to all ages that no case, 
as it were, could be too far gone for his power. Lo! the tree at whose roots the axe 
was already laid, which was trembling on the fall, and all but cast to the burning, is 
suddenly transplanted to the garden of the Lord, and shoots out branches which 
reach to the firmament, and are glorious in their verdure. Who can despair of finding 
mercy, when he sees a thief transported, as in a moment, from the cross to paradise ?. 
One thief, indeed perished, though within reach of the Saviour, and therefore we are 
bound to guard against presumption; the other was saved, though in the jaws of 
destruction, and therefore we are bidden never to despair. God thus set side by side 
the examples of his justice and mercy, teaching the men of every generation, that in 
their hope there should be no rash confidence, and in their fear no slavish despondency. 
Is there any one of you who accounts faith an easy thing, who supposes that when he 
pleases he can believe on a Saviour presented to him by the preaching of the Word, 
and in the ordinances of grace? Oh, let such an one look at the thief, placed so near 
to Christ that he might touch him with his hand, and could actually behold the 
precious blood flowing forth for the sins of the world, and yet perishing, perishing by 
the side and under the preaching of Jesus. Let the man who would represent salva- 
tion as a work of little difficulty, or easy achievement, survey this spectacle, and 
learn that if he would escape perdition he must agonize for deliverance. But, on the 
other hand, is there one amongst you who is tempted with the thought of having 
sinned beyond the reach of mercy—that his sins are too many and too aggravated, 
and that God has been wearied by his rebellion? We direct such an one to the 
penitent thief ; we tell him he cannot be nearer hell than the malefactor was, who in 
the act of dying was in the act of reviling. If ever a man had reached the very edge 
of the bottomless pit the thief was that man; if ever case might have been thought 
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desperate, his was that case; if ever Satan felt sure of his. prey, he must have 
reckoned on it in this instance; but, omnipotent to deliver, Christ suddenly inter- 
posed, and, resistless even in death, snatched back the criminal just as he inclined 
over the precipice, and the burst of delighted wonder from the angelic company told 
out what joy there is in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. Ay, and we would 
tell the sinner who may be cast down and troubled at the greatness of his offences, 
that if there be only a hair’s-breadth between him and destruction, the sincere cry to 
Jesus shall produce the putting forth of the Redeemer’s hand, and then for him, as 
for the thief on the cross, heaven and hell shall ring, the one with rejoicing at Christ's 
victory, and the other with lamenting at Satan’s defeat. The man must be actually 
in hell before we can conclude him actually without reach of salvation; until the 
fearful line between life and death is crossed, the gates of paradise stand open, and 
no.amount of crime can block up irremediably the entrance. ‘“ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” This blessed truth holds good to the last 
moment of life, and against a huge mountain of guiltiness; and if you will all of you, 
for all of you may—I have no right to doubt, Scripture gives me no right to doubt, 
that salvation is within arms’ length of every one in this assembly—if you will all of 
you send up in sincerity the penitent’s prayer, ‘‘ Lord, remember us in thy kingdom— 
remember us in thine intercession, remember us in the giving of thy Spirit, ‘by thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, by thy precious death and burial, 
by thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
good Lord deliver us’”—if you do this, oh, when ye come to die one friend may 
suggest this consolation, and another that, relatives may weep bitterly, and kinsmen 
throng mournfully to the last farewell, and beloved ones perform assiduously kind 
offices to the departing, but the sustaining and cheering thing shall be, that you hear 
whispered words too penetrating, too heart-searching to be of the earth—‘ Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” 
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‘“When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he had been now a long time in that case, he saith 
unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? The impotent man answered him, Six, I have no man, 
when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool; but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me.”—Joun v. 6, 7. 

Ir is generally admitted that a signficative character belongs to the miracles of 
our Lord, so that they partake of the nature of parables, doctrines being taught in 
and through the wonders that are performed. But it is not always easy to define 
with precision the significative character of a recorded transaction. At least, if 
we may trace it in general outline, there is difficulty in following it out in minor 
particulars. This is the case for example with the Scripture narrative, a portion 
of which we have selected as our text; it is the narrative of our Lord’s healing 
the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, and whilst no one has any difficulty in 
admitting that the sudden walking of the cripple may represent the renovation of 
those whom sin has incapacitated for spiritual exercise, every one must feel at a 
loss in explaining and making significative what is told us in regard to the pool 
and its waters. The evangelist simply states that there was at Jerusalem, by the 
sheep market, a pool called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 
The word Bethesda denotes, it is supposed, the house of effusion, or, perhaps, more 
accurately, the house of compassion, and the porches appear to have been cloisters 
occupied by a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, who had 
been brought thither by their friends, in the hope and expectation of obtaining a 
cure through the virtues of the pool. But now, the narrative becomes strange 
and obscure. We are told that at a certain season, probably at some one or more 
of the great Jewish festivals, an angel was wont to descend and trouble the water, 
and that whichever of the diseased multitude first stept into the pool, after the 
troubling of the waters, was immediately made whole of whatsoever disease he 
had. The evangelist tells us nothing more in regard to the pool, leaving us 
entirely in the dark as to whether the miraculous energy were of recent com- 
munication, or whether it had been possessed from all time, and having no 
explanation of the advent of the angel it increases the difficulty that 
no information is to be had from other sources. Josephus, the great Jewish 
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historian, is utterly silent as to this wonderful pool, though the mention of it 
would have redounded to the credit of the city and nation. The remainder of the 
narrative is comparatively free from difficulty. There was one poor cripple who, 
for thirty and eight years, had been regularly brought to the pool at the time 
when the descent of the angel was expected ; but the healing virtue of the waters 
took effect in regard of only one individual at any one troubling—he that first 
stepped in was healed, but he alone. There must of course have been great 
contests among the diseased as to who first should reach the miraculous bath, and 
no wonder if, in such contests, an impotent man had failed of success. Every 
year must haye diminished the likelihood of his cure. He becomes more infirm, 
and by his own account he seems to have been friendless ; still he would not desert 
the porches of Bethesda, and at length he was recompensed for his waiting, though 
in a manner wholly unexpected. His case attracted the notice of the compassionate 
Jesus, who, having inquired whether he wished to be made whole, bade him arise, 
take up his bed, and walk; and the word was with power, and the cripple found 
himself able to obey, rose, took up his bed, and departed to his house. 

Such is the narrative which we desire to illustrate, and from which we hope to 
derive important lessons on the present occasion. Our object is twofold. We 
shall endeavor, in the first place, to give some probable account of what is mys- 
terious in this history of the pool of Bethesda, and the descent of the angel. 
Then, in the second place, we shall consider the whole transaction as emblematic 
or significative, and seek to draw from it truths of peculiar worth to ourselves. 

I. Now, you will readily conjecture that in the absence of information, 
whether from profane or sacred historians, this pool of Bethesda has marvellously 
exercised the ingenuity of commentators, so that it will be no easy thing to lay be- 
fore you their several opinions. We shall not occupy your time with a production 
of conflicting accounts, but simply state, with as much perspicuity as possible, 
what appears the most satisfactory explanation of this confessedly difficult narra- 
tive. It appears the pool of Bethesda is placed by the evangelist near the sheep 
market, or sheep-gate, in Jerusalem. You read of this sheep-gate in the book 
of Nehemiah, where that great benefactor to his nation has been taking a survey 
of the desolate city and the number of its gates. It would seem, moreoyer, 
from Josephus, that near one of the gates of Jerusalem, which agrees with the 
sheep-gate of Nehemiah, was a pool commonly known as Solomon’s pool, and we 
conclude, therefore, with good reason, that the pool described by Josephus as the 
pool of Solomon, is that described by St. John as the pool of Bethesda. But the 
pool of Solomon derived its waters from the fountain of Siloam, or Shiloh, a 
fountain which also fed another pool on the west of the city, bearing the name of 
its source, “ The pool of Siloam,” to which, as though to show that all the waters 
from one fountain were in a great measure sacred, Christ, you will remember, 
sent the blind man to wash, whose eyes were anointed with clay. This then is 
distinctly to be observed. According to our best accounts of the localities of 
Jerusalem, the Bethesda waters were conducted thither from the fountain of 
Siloam; so that, if there were anything medicinal or significative about this 
fountain, there must have been also something medicinal or significative about 
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character tothe fountain of Siloam—any right, we mean, from Scripture? Well, 
if you turn to the prophecies of Isaiah, you will find that the waters of Siloam, or 
Shiloh, which is but the same word, are used to represent the kingdom of David, 
which is itself emblematic of the kingdom of Christ. This is the passage, 
“‘Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloh that go softly ;’—-which 
is as much as to say, *‘ Forasmuch as the Israelite rejected the mild government of 
David and his posterity,” for this might be likened for its gentleness to the soft- 
flowing waters of Siloam. Thus, therefore, the waters of Siloam, and therefore, 
also, those of Bethesda, had been selected to betoken the kingdom of Dayid, the 
great type of the Messiah. Accordingly, the Jews themselves attached a sacred 
character to these waters, for they drew and poured them out at the feast of the 
Tabernacles, applying to them, in the course of a high solemnity, the words of the 
prophet, ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water from the wells of salvation.” 

Now, thus far have we observed the advanced facts, and kept ourselves wholly 
free from conjecture. We have sufficient historical and scriptural evidence for 
regarding the waters of the pool of Bethesda as an appointed emblem of the 
kingdom of Christ, and as so considered by the Jews themselves. But now, we 
may rest a conjecture on this fact; may we not think that forasmuch as these 
waters foreshadowed the kingdom of Christ, God was pleased when that kingdom 
was nigh at hand, to endue the waters with healing power, as though to give 
notice of the nearness of the days of the Messiah, and of the restorative virtue 
which the Messiah would exert? There can hardly be imagined anything more 
strikingly significative, if you allow the probability of this conjecture. Here were 
waters, which from early days, and on the authority of the Almighty himself, had 
been regarded as emblematic of the kingdom of Christ; but nevertheless, there 
had been nothing peculiar in the waters—nothing to distinguish them from 
those which welled forth from any other fountain. Certainly, however, as the 
time approaches which prophecy had fixed for the birth of Christ, an angel 
descends, agitates these waters, and then it is found that the pool is possessed of 
miraculous energy. What could better direct attention} to the nearness of the 
Christ ? What could more aptly set forth his offices? Thus, ‘as we think, you 
have a uniform and consistent account of one of the most obscure of the Scriptural 
narratives; for it is to be remembered, that a long season was to elapse between 
the closing of the Old Testament canon, and the dawning of the days of the 
Messiah. More then 400 years were to pass from the time when Malachi shut 
up the prophetic announcements with the promise that Elijah should come, 
appearing in the flesh—the desire of all nations; and this long interval was to 
be cheered by no fresh communications from above. No mysterious vision, 
gorgeous with prospects of the future, was to pass before gifted seers ; no 
successors to such men as Moses and Samuel were to work wonders to keep alive 
the faith and expectation of the people. It was an interval‘during which, if you 


_ contrast it with other periods of the Jewish dispensation, periods rich in prophecy 


and rife with miracles, it might have seemed as though God had forsaken the 
people. Certainly, he left them to ponder former revelations, and youchsafed no 
fresh instructions whether through voice, or vision, or sign. 
But when the time was at hand for the birth of Christ, the long suspended 
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eommunications were reopened. Prodigies began again, for an angel descended 
and Zacharius was struck dumb. Prophesy recommenced, for events were pre- 
dicted which could happen only against the course and custom of nature. Yes, 
these indeed were strong and explicit attestations to the people of Israel that the 
long night of apparent desertion was now about to terminate; attestations which 
could hardly have been overlooked or misinterpreted. But why not add to those 
attestations, that one furnished by the virtues of the pool of Bethesda? Here, too, 
an angel descended in token of the return of visible intercourse between earth and 
heaven. Here, too, miracles were wrought and events of superhuman power were 
again to be vouchsafed. The cripple had lain for thirty and eight years in the 
porch, and it is not unlikely that the attendance commenced when the waters 
became healing. This would place the first advent of the angel about seven 
years before the birth of our Lord, just when it might have been expected that the 
heraldry of his approach would begin. And though you know not in what way 
attention was first drawn to the advent of the angel and his troubling the waters, 
yet you read in St. Luke of the falling of the tower in Siloam, so that very pro- 
bably there was an earthquake, the common signal of supernatural visitations ; 
and the earthquake, by overthrowing the tower in Siloam, may have directed 
attention to the waters already held sacred, and then the angelic presence would 
teach that they had now become healing. But whether or not there be correct- 
ness in these minuter suppositions, we bring out from the general narrative as 
striking an intimation as well can be imagined that God was about to visit the 
people. The waters of Siloam had long flowed softly, imaging that government 
beneath which it may be emphatically said that ‘‘God’s gentleness hath made us 
great,” and the Israelite had gazed on these waters, regarding them as prophetic 
of the kingdom of his Lord, but there had been no ruffle on their surface indica- 
tive of change or declarative that the Spirit of the Most High was brooding upon 
them, to extract, as at the first, a new and beautiful creation. But lo, suddenly, 
the Lord’s voice is in the earthquake; a mysterious form is hovering over the 
pool of Bethesda; the waters, hitherto so calm are supernaturally agitated; 
henceforward they have power to heal all varieties of disease. Oh, people of 
Judah, exult in the approach of your King! 

Can you fail to learn from this, that he on whose shoulders shall be the 
government is at length about to appear, and that when he appears it will be to 
vindicate the prophetic description of the Messiah, “ Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses ?” 

II, Now, we pass from endeayouring to explain the more difficult parts of the 
narrative, to considering the whole transaction as significative. We have, indeed, 
already assigned a symbolical character to the troubling of the waters, but one 
specially interesting to the Jew, and only remotely affecting ourselves. And now 
we wish to see whether, besides this, and over and above the general typical 
features which we may detect, there be not significative circumstances in the 
history from which, as Christians, we may draw great practical lessons, 

Observe, then, that it was only at certain seasons that the angel descended, 
and only the individual who was instantly on the alert to take advantage of the 
troubling of the waters that became healed of his infirmities, 
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not at all times equally efficacious, and the dilatory, by letting slip an opportunity, 
ran no inconsiderable risk of remaining uncured up to the day of their death. 
Now we do not mean to say that there is any moment at which men can turn in 
repentance unto God, and find him unwilling to receive them. I do not mean to 
say of the fountain open for sin and uncleanness, that like the pool of Bethesda, 
it is healing only at certain times, and loses its power when stated solemni- 
ties have passed, Blessed be God, the fountain is ever equally efficacious; at 
any moment, in any land, the sinful may bathe therein and be whole. But, 
nevertheless, there are precious opportunities in every man’s life, turning points 
as we may well call them, on the taking advantage of which may altogether 
depend his final salvation. So far as we ourselves are individually concerned, the 
troubling of the waters is an occasional rather than a permanent thing. The 
point to be observed is, that if we be not on the watch for that troubling of the 
waters, and if we do not, as soon as it takes place, endeavour to avail ourselves 
of those motions, we are likely to die in the porches of Bethesda, with the 
sickness of the soul altogether unrelieved. I think that all of you, even those the 
least observant of what passes in themselves, must be conscious that there are 
moments when a desire after salvation is excited; when a secret impulse urges to 
prayer, to the study of the Scriptures, or to the forsaking evil courses. It is a 
matter of no moment at all, whether they can point out an instrumentality 
through which conscience has been aroused, or whether the process has been 
hidden and discovered only by results, it matters nothing; that is, to borrow an 
imagery from our text, it matters nothing whether the angel may have descended in 
visible shape to trouble the waters, or whether the messenger was unseen, and the 
visit could be known only by the agitation produced. There may be doubt as to 
the instrumentality, there can be none as to the fact that the waters are troubled. 
In every excited fear of the vengeance of God, in every impulse which would send 
you to your knees, in every brief aspiration after holiness and heaven, you have 
tokens that the angel has been with you, summoning you to be heedful, and not to 
lose the opportunity which may, perhaps, be the last. And if you take not advan- 
tage of the troubling of the waters, if, that is, when you feel prompted to pray, 
you omit to pray; when made conscious of the evil of a practice, you do not 
forthwith set yourselves to correct that practice; and when moved to the study of 
the Scriptures, you defer that study to a more convenient season, why, there is 
more than a probability that you will not soon again be visited with the desire 
after salvation, and that even when so visited, it will be in less measure; for the 
Spirit of God, who is the actual agent, whatever the instrumentality employed in 
troubling the waters, is grieved and provoked by resistance to his influences, and 
may be tempted altogether to withdraw, when he has striven with you, and agitated 
you invain. There is much to make us believe that these, our Sunday assemblings, 
are seasons to many of the troubling of the waters, and, nevertheless, not seasons 
of the restoration of health, because the agitation is allowed to subside in place of 
being taken advantage of so soon as excited. We now proclaim that the Lord 
God Almighty is not to be trifled with. ‘ He hath appointed a day on the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by the man Christ Jesus;” and those 
who turn not to him with weeping and prayer, and break not off from evil courses, 
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must have their portion with the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched. Terrible announcement! It may be that all do not hear it unmoved. 
There may be a conscience which is startled, there may be a heart which 
trembles. If there be, then, with such an individual, it is the sign of the troubling of 
the waters—the angel commissioned from above, has come down upon the stagnant 
pool, and the ruffled surface gives evidence of his presence; and there ought not 
to be the pause of amoment. Novy, whilst the individual is yet in the sanctuary 
of God, should his heart ascend in prayer for divine grace ; now should he form 
an earnest resolution of thorough amendment, and so soon as he leaves the charch, 
he should set about carrying the resolution into effect—not pausing to consider, 
whether he can indeed part with the right eye, or the right hand, but instantly 
commencing the excision of the one, or the amputation of the other. And, if he do 
this, we can then promise him, that he will make an advance towards the waters 
of healing, and that, by God’s help, he shall, ere long, regain moral strength. But, 
if he will not do this—if, on the contrary, he quiet conscience by some specious 
promise, and defer, for a while, the acting on the produced sense of what is right— 
alas! there is too great cause for fear that, though on successive Sundays the 
angel will be engaged in troubling the waters, it will only be for those who are 
more active and more resolute than himself. Week after weck, and year after 
year, he may resort to the porches of Bethesda; but having lived in the midst of 
those who are being healed through the flowing from Siloam, he may die in his 
sickness, a melancholy evidence, that not to be on the alert when the pool is dis- 
turbed, is the sure way to perpetuate disease, and to provoke destruction. 

Now, the lesson we have just considered, as illustrated and taught in the narra- 
tive before us, is as important as it is simple. We are of course aware that we 
haye somewhat departed from the imagery of the passage, inasmuch as we have 
supposed the angel to trouble the waters of the conscience or the heart, rather 
than the waters of that fountain in which men could be healed. But this is of no 
moment in a practical point of view. The lesson comes out clear and distinct, 
that in religion everything depends on taking immediate advantage of the sug- 
gestions and emotions of God’s spirit, seeing that the visitations of grace are only 
occasional, and there is no pledge that a neglected opportunity will ever be 
followed by another. But now, suppose I direct your attention to another great 
truth, which may be equally evolved from the history before us. ‘There is 
something singular in the question which Christ proposed to the cripple, ‘‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole?” Art thou willing to be made whole? He asked for 
nothing but a readiness to be cured; and on receiving an answer expressive of 
that readiness, he proceeded forthwith to the working of the miracle. I shall not 
stay to enter into that part of the question. Supposing we could not give it a 
specific meaning, we will only say it is no idle question even then. The man 
might have found it a profitable thing to be maimed. There is many a cripple in 
the streets of our city, who lives by being a cripple, and who would be sorely 
grieved if his limbs were restored. With habits such as his, he would infinitely 
prefer the begging with one arm, than the working with two. But as soon as the 
whole subject is considered as symbolical the question, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” suggests a truth which deserves, on every account, the being carefully 
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pondered. There may be the lying in our moral sickness by the fountain with no 
real wish to have the sickness removed; there may be the coming up to God’s 
house, like the resorting of the cripple to Bethesda’s porches; ° but there 
may be good reason for repeating the question, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole 2” 
and the true answer wrung from the heart would often be, “I will not.” 
Wilt thou be made whole, young man, who art the slave of thy passsions, and 
whose god is pleasure? Ah! think what it is to be made whole. It is to 
mortify thy passions; it is to deny thyself; it is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in the world; yea, think what it is before you pronounce it to be what you 
wish. Wilt thou be made whole, man of more advanced years, with whom to get 
gain or distinction is the daily toil and the nightly thought? Think what it is to 
be made whole; it is to flee from covetousness as from idolatry; it is to count all 
things loss for Christ. Be quite sure that you understand what it is to be whole 
before you assume that you prefer it to the being diseased. Or, wilt thou be made 
whole, woman of frivolous and dissipated tastes, whose longing is for admiration, 
whose labour is for display? Think what it is to be made whole. It is to have 
the conversation in heaven; it is to have the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit; it is to be clothed with humility; it is to love not the world, nor the 
things that are in the world. Ah! pause awhile to consider what it is to be 
whole. You may, probably, decide against the being cured. Yes, it is a secret 
unwillingness which frustrates the ordinance of grace, and keeps our Bethesda 
still crowded with the halt, the withered, and the blind. If the question to the 
sinner were, ‘‘ Wilt thou be saved?” there would be no diffidence, and no 
hesitation in the answer; but the question is not simply, ‘‘ Wilt thou be saved 
from the punishment of sin?” it is, ‘‘ Wilt thou be saved from the punishment of 
sin by being saved from the power of sin?” It is this about which the sinner 
secretly hesitates—his pleasure is in sin. To forsake sin is to forsake his 
favourite pursuits; to be healed, is to be wounded just where he is most sensitive ; 
and therefore he may come to the pool of Bethesda, but not to watch, and wait 
the auspicious moment, when the messenger from heaven shall stir the stagnant 
waters. He secretly dreads the stirring of the waters; and whenever he finds 
them agitated, he pours upon them the oil of some flattering deceit, instead of 
availing himself of the troubling, and making a struggle for health. Then, be it 
known to those who, Sunday after Sunday, flock to Bethesda and go away 
uncured, that God, who detests and hates hypocrisy in every degree, and in every 
disguise, requires of them that the heart speak the same as the profession, that 
they examine whether they indeed wish for that of which their presence in 
his house seems to announce them desirous. Let each see whether he 
be indeed ready to undergo a moral change, a change from self-indulgence 
to self-denial, from gratified to mortified appetites, from mixing with the 
world to separation from the world; and if the crowd in the porches of our 
Bethesda can affirm such readiness in themselves, let them learn that their con- 
tinuing unrenewed, and therefore exposed to everlasting wrath, is not because the 
angel cometh not down at stated solemnities, and not because the healing virtue 
has departed from the waters of Siloam, but because deceitful as they are, though 
detected by God, they professed externally that they would fain be rid of sickness, 
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and yet in the heart reply only in the negative to the question of our Lord, ‘“ Wilt 
thou be made whole ?” 

We have pressed upon you Ne eae if, F indoet. you truly desire to be 
cured of your infirmity, of taking advantage of each troubling of the waters, and 
of instantly obeying every impulse and acting on every suggestion of God’s Spirit. 
And now, before we conclude, let us add, that you should imitate the man whose 
history we have been reviewing, who was not wearied out by repeated disappoint- 
ments. Men may come up Sunday after Sunday to the house of Lord, and though 
they listen with all readiness to the preaching of the word, may depart with 
apparently no spiritual benefit. They may be diligent in reading their Bibles, 
but chapter after chapter may be perused, and yet no influence go forth on their 
stagnant affections; they may be fervent in prayer, yet supplication after suppli- 
cation may ascend towards heaven and no Spirit seem to come down in return to 
brood over the waters. But let them not be weary in well-doing; let them not 
forsake the public assembly because the office of the angel appears not to be 
exerted on their behalf. Let them not close the Bible because its page has not 
yet been lit with supernatural fire; let them not cease from prayer because 
hitherto their prayers have been apparently unanswered. You may be giving up 
in despair at the very moment when God, having duly exercised your patience, is 
about to interpose and heal you with the word. Oh, if the poor cripple, weary 
with having gone thirty and seven years in vain had stayed away from Bethesda 
in the thirty-eight year of sickness, he would just have missed Christ, and must 
haye carried that sickness to his grave. The greatest promises of Scripture are 
to those that wait upon the Lord, and the revelation of the last judgment alone 
can decide how many through waiting a certain time have not been far from the 
kingdom of heaven, and then, through not waiting a longer time, have sunk down 
into everlasting shame. And oh! what encouragement was there to wait at the 
pool of Bethesda, which was at Jerusalem? One, only one, out of the anxious 
crowd of the halt and the blind could be cured in successive descents of the angel. 
Numbers might be on the alert, numbers might be willing, but a solitary indi- 
vidual obtained the benefit. Not so with the fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness. If I were enabled to trouble the waters in every one in this assembly, 
to excite in every heart the desire for salvation, why the whole mass might press 
together to the life-giving stream, and depart from the place walking and leaping 
and praising God. Myriads have bathed and been made whole, and there is the 
same efficacy as at the first, so that myriads more may obtain the same blessing. 
Continue, then, to wait upon God in the diligent use of instituted means, and 
sooner or later shall the Redeemer single you out from the throng, and speaking 
to you as he spoke to the cripple in our text, both command and enable you to 
walk in the way that leadeth unto life. 
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shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’—John viii. 12. 
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“ Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the light of the world; he that followeth me 


You will all at once perceive the appropriateness of these words to the present 
festival of the Church—the festival of the Epiphany—whereon we comme- 
morate the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Our blessed Saviour here 
announces himself as “the light of the world ;” and it is especially on this 
day that evidence was given that it was indeed the whole world of which he 
was to be the light; and not merely of one of its provinces. “ A light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel "—this was what the 
aged Simeon announced when he took the infant Christ in his arms: and this 
was what the Epiphany declared him, when, led by a star that paraded the 
firmament, wise men from the east approached the Saviour as the first fruits 
of the heathen world, and “offered unto him gifts, gold, and frankincense and 


We shall, however, take our text in connexion with this event, so that your 
attention may be specially turned on the Epiphany ; and, in the first place, 
we shall consider both in itself and in its lessons, the event which the Church 
this day commemorates ; and, in the second place, we shall examine into the 
accuracy with which Christ fulfils what he here alleges—“I am the light of 


Now it has long been a subject of curious rather than of profitable inquiry, 
who the Magi or wise men were, who, as the first fruits of the Gentiles, did 
homage to the new-born Saviour. We are merely told in Scripture that they 
came from the east; andthe probable opinion appears to be that their land 
was Mesopotamia; and that they were moved by the illustrious prophecy of 
their country-man, Balaam—‘ There shall come a star out of Jacob,” to follow- 
the luminary which appeared suddenly in the heavens. And we may fairly 
conclude that this prophecy had created an expectation in the country of the. 
Magi, that some great deliverer would arise in the process of years, whose 
birth would be announced by God’s writing a new and bright character on 
the firmament. So that when these wise men arose, and followed the strange 
star which appeared in the heavens, they were led, in fact, by the tradition 
which had been handed down through a long line of ancestry. And the 
festival of the Epiphany has always been held in singular veneration, because 
the Magi were the figures and forerunners of the Gentile world ; so that their 
adoration of the Messiah was typical of that worship to which all nations shall 


We ourselves have thus an interest in the festival which scarcely attaches 
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Saviour is born in a Jewish town and of Jewish parents ; he is announced by 
the angelic company to Jewish shepherds ; and the babe has been carried to 
the temple in obedience to Jewish laws, and there circumcised by the Jewish 
priest. There is yet no trace of anything Gentile ; but when we find God has 
indeed visited the Gentiles, and that, by the leading of a star, he has conduc- 
ted to Christ those who were strangers and aliens by birth, we seem to come 
at once into companionship with all that is transacting at this season. in 
Palestine, and we view each event in the Redeemer’s life with an interest deriv- 
able from a feeling of our own personal connexion therewith. 

There is a further accessicn to the honor of the day of the Epiphany—that 
Jesus is supposed thereon to have been baptised in Jordan, by John. There 
is also an ancient tradition that on this day our Saviour gave the first proof 
of his Divine power by turning water into wine at the marriage feast in Canaa 
of Galilee. We may believe that our church intended to associate these two 
events with the one belonging more especially to the Epiphany, seeing that 
her second Jessons for the festival are the 3rd of St. Luke, and the 2nd of St. 
John, the one describing the baptism of Christ, and the other the miracle to 
which we have referred. 

But it is with the manifestation to the Gentiles, that we ourselves have a 
more immediate concern. Let us therefore speak to you on the guidance 
afforded to the Magi, and on the faith which they displayed. It is worthy of 
all your attention that, in operating on the Magi, God selected the mode which 
the nature of their employment was calculated to render most effectual. He 
might have spoken to them by a voice, or he might have roused them by a 
vision; or he might, by overruling various miraculous demonstrations, have 
irresistibly drawn their attention to the nativity of his Son. But it pleased 
him to call them by a star; and as their studies were mainly employed on the 
heavenly bodies, there was no character which they would naturally be disposed 
more heedfully to observe, and by which faith would seem s0 likely to be 
effectually influenced. And you may observe that in various instances the 
Redeemer himself, during his residence on earth, pursued a method every 
way similar. When he would gain fisherman to his service he acted on them 
so to speak, through their profession ; employing, as his instrument, an extra- 
ordinary and unexpected draught of fishes. When he would convince a 
multitude of his power, he takes occasion, from their hunger, to the relief of 
which their thoughts were most naturally turned, to feed them with a few 
loaves and fishes. And the apostles pursued something of a similar course. 
When Paul preached to the Jews, he dwelt mainly on the laws and the prop- 
hets which had been familiar to them from childhood. But when he preached 
to the Athenians he would act on his auditors through the medium of Grecian 
poetry. And when he writes to the Hebrews his epistle is crowded with 
allusions to the ancient types; but when he would address converts from 
heathenism, he gathers illustrations from idols and temples, and often from 
the publie games which were held by them in the greatest repute. So that 
the dealings of God with the Magi were strictly analagous to those which he 
pursued, or rather, which he still pursues in the conversion of men: causing: 
religion to approach through the inlets of daily employment and making 
those illustrations tell most on the heart which are derived from our most 
common and intimate associations. We suppose the fotgetfuluess of this 
truth to be one great cause of that slow progress in heavenly things which is 
so frequent with those who are much engaged in the businesses of life. A 
man regards his worldly occupation as altogether detached from religion ; he 
does not, as did the Magi, expect that God will teach him in and through his 
profession; and, therefore, he necessarily removes his profession from all 
connexion with godliness. It is no ways marvellous if we find it, when thus 


ie A a injurious to his piety. We believe that if men went into 
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the walks of their profession with the simple expectation that God might im- 
part to them religious knowledge in and through the workings of that pro- 
fession as well as through the public ministrations of his word, the whole week 
would become one Sabbath of improvement. We do not merely mean that 
natural objects may be spiritualized, or made to furnish images which should 
serve to illustrate the blessed truths of religion. It is one thing to turn one’s 
occupation into allegory ; but it is quite another to follow that occupation so 
to expect that God may employ it as the vehicle for the communication of 
spiritual instruction. While the Magi busied themselves in their lofty occu- 
pation, we do not suppose that they did nothing more than search for the 
strange star of prophecy. They went on steadily in their scientific pursuits, 
mapping out the heavens, and calculating the course of the planetary system ; 
but they never lost sight of the fact that a spiritual blessing was to be looked 
for through the very medium of that profession. Such an expectation, whilst 
it took not off in any sense the edge of their assiduity, must have thrown an 
atmosphere of spirituality around all the businesses of their calling. And 
thus, when we press on you the consideration of the intimation vouchsafed to 
the eastern sages, and shew you how God honored their secular occupation by 
conveying through it spiritual instruction, we wish to elevate, as it were, the 
pursuits in which each man engages for his livelihood. You do but libel those 
pursuits when you represent them as clashing with the most earnest attention 
to piety—when you consider that the little time which men can snatch from 
their worldly engagements is the only time which they can give to their 
Creator. Let a man enter on his daily business in the simple and honest 
persuasion that if God have a particular lesson to send him, he can send it as 
well through the instrument of his daily labor, or the materials of his trade, as 
through sermons and the exercises of devotion; and we verily believe that 
the experience of the Magi would be continually verified amongst ourselves ; 
so that whilst men were diligent in their worldly callings, they would grow 
rapidly in meetness for the heavenly inheritance ; each being able to apply to 
his own calling something of the saying of the sages before us—' We have 
seen his star in the Hast, and are come to worship him.” 

But now let us pass from the guidance afforded to the Magi to the faith 
which they displayed. The old fathers have remarked that these Magi evinced 
an admiral promptitude in following the intimation vouchsafed tothem. They 
seem not to have hesitated for a moment, but they no sooner discerned the star 
than they entered on a long and perilous journey—“ We have seen, and are 
come.” They acted conformably to the precept afterwards delivered by 
Christ—“ Walk while ye have the light ;” and thus the wise men put to the 
blush many amongst ourselves, who, satisfied indeed of the sign of the Redee- 
mer, yet defer the yielding ourselves to his guidance. 

And you may discern from another remark the greatness of the faith of 
these Magi. When the star had ceased to shine they ceased not from their 
search after Christ. The star had conducted them to Jerusalem, and then its 
guidance was suddenly witheld; and if the faith of these men had been cast 
in no firmer mould than that of many amongst ourselves they would have 
been confounded aud discouraged ; and perhaps would have given up the 
search in dispair. But in the absence of extraordinary, they had immediately 
recourse to ordinary means, and applied instantly to the scribes, and doctors 
of the law, undismayed by the danger ; proclaiming, in the very hearing of a 
jealous tyrant, that a new King of the Jews was about to arrive. They imme- 
diately inquired where this King might be found, expressing no doubt as to 
his having been actually born. We have here, again, something nearly akin 
to the dealings of God with ourselves. He will often withdraw those sensible 
manifestations which are vouchsafed to us in the commencement of our path. 
He will leave us for a while to feel after him, and, veiling the clearer shinings 
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of his countenance, will seem not to visit us as in days that are past. And 
then it is with us as with the Magi. The ordinary means are left within our 
reach. There are the ministrations of the word, and the administration of the 
sacraments. If there be a diminished sphere for sight, there is an enlarged one 
for faith ; and when the pole star may not be visible in the heavens, we may 
set ourselves down to the more diligent study of the chart ; we must turn with 
profounder attention to the written directory, and not take as a fact that 
because sensible manifestations have been withdrawn, it is a signal of God's 
displeasure; but rather flee to the remembrance of that which has been 
vouchsafed as earnests of God’s favor. Such was the conduct of the Magi; 
and the like conduct will certainly be productive of the like result. The 
extraordinary manifestation was given back ; the star was again seen in the 
heavens; and “it went before them till it came and stood over where the 
young child was.” 

And now we come to the climax of these wise men’s faith, They had braved 
the difficulties of that perilous journey, sustained by the hope of being conducted 
into the kingly presence. Everything had conspired to elevate their expec- 
tations. The cherished ancestral prophecy had proved its divinity, for a star 
had appeared and followed them to Judea, ‘he chief priests and scribes of 
Jerusalem, aware that a mighty Prince was looked for by the nation, directed them 
to Bethlehem, as the city of His birth. The star re-appeared, whilst with 
hearts that beat high with exhultation, they beheld it stop, not over a 
palace, not over a dome rich in the pomp of architecture, not over a residence 
that seemed to befit a child of splendid promise, but over a stable. And when the 
stable was entered everything which they saw conspired to damp their ardour, and 
to persuade them that they had been led by some deceitful meteor, Alas! 
had it been our case, we may fear that the stable would have been placed 
against the star; and that whatever our faith in Christ’s kingly pretensions, so 
so long as we judged them by the sparkling herald which walked the firma- 
ment we should have been disposed to regard them as idle, when we looked on 
the straw, and the manger, and the swaddling clothes. But, according to the idea 
of an early writer: an idea exquisitely embodied in a celebrated picture : The 
Magi were enlightened with a divine ray, proceeding from the face of the holy 
child, and piercing through the scandal of His mean lodging and poor condition, 
they bow themselves to the earth, first giving themselves as an oblation to 
this great King, and then presenting the offering which they had brought 
from their distant land. ‘They opened their treasures, and presented unto 
him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” Were there no mysteries 
taught by the gifts thus tendered? Indeed, with the ancient fathers, we may 
regard them as demonstrations of the faith which the wise men put in the 
infant Jesus. The divinity, the humanity, and the sovereignty of the Redeemer 
were alike symbolically represented ; his Divinity, by the incense which is due 
only to God; his humanity, by the myrrh, which served as an emblem of the 
preservation of the body: his sovereignty, by the gold which we pay ordinarily 
in tribute to potentates and kings. And whether or not this supposition be 
regarded as accurate, there can be no debate that the Magi tendered unto 
Jesus the honour due unto His name. And we may well marvel with Augustine, 
at the striking contrast between the faith of these strangers and the infidelity of 
the Jews, ‘The Jews had Messiah amongst them, and knew Him not; the 
Magi came from afar, and sought Him and found Him. ‘he Jews rejected 
Him, though born in their country; the Magi were strangers, and yet they 
gave Him their adoration. The Jews crucified Him when He had wrought 
wonders with a word: the Magi embraced Him ere His tongue could articu- 
late. The Jews refused to own Him as God when He put forth every token of 
divinity ; the Magi bowed down and did Him homage, when He showed but the 
signs of suffering humanity. ‘ Verily I say unto you that I haye not found so great 
faith, no not in Israel.” 

We may leave this discourse on the guidance vouchsafed to the Magi, and the 
faith which they displayed with a heartfelt prayer, that, inasmuch as these 
wise men were the first fruits of the Gentile werld, God would be pleased 
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to make us heirs of the grace which they so conspicuously possessed, lest 
there be not found in the after harvest that which corresponds to the obla- 
lation; and the eastern sages rise up and condemn us, because they fol- 
lowed so earnestly the leading of a star, while we have been comparatively 
indifferent with the “Sun of Righteousness,’ risen on the firmament with 
“healing in His wings.” 

And now turn, in the second place, to the description which Christ gives us in 
our text of Himself—a description which exactly corresponds with His having 
been announced by a star to the Magi,—I am the light of the world.” There 
is no figure more common in Scripture, and none more beautiful, than that by 
which Christ is likened unto light. Incomprehensible in its nature; itself the 
first visible ; and that by which all other things are seen, light represents to us 
Christ, ‘‘ whose generation none can declare,” but who must shine upon us ere we 
can know aught aright, whether of things divine or human. Itself pure and 
uncontaminated, though visiting the lowest parts of the earth, and penetrating its 
most noisome recesses, what does light image, if not that undefiled Mediator ‘‘ who 
contracted no stain, though born of a woman in the likeness of sinful flesh.” In- 
strumental in all the processes of vegetation, so that, without its vivifying power 
the earth could not wear its diadem of verdure, what is light but the emblem of 
that source of all illumination, regarding whom the Evangelist declares,—“ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men.” And without searching too 
narrowly into the particular sources by which this resemblance might be proved, who 
can question that the rising of Christ Jesus‘was to the moral world what the sun 
is to the natural? At His birth it was said, as it was said once before when 
“darkness covered the face of the deep,”—‘ Let there be light and there was 
light.” Not indeed—and on this we wish to speak to you most explicitly—not 
that there was no light before Christ appeared. There was a measure, and that 
derived from Himself, and almost lost in the surrounding obscurity, according to 
the words of the Evangelist—“ Light shone in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” It is a great fact that there has always been light, however it may 
have been in darkness that this light hath shone. Light from the first shone in 
the consciences of men. It is said in the Book of Proverbs—“ The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord;” and never can it be affirmed that God hath left His 
creatures wholly void of instruction, while we know that this candle hath burned 
in every age and every individual. Take away the revelation contained in the 
Bible, and you yet leave to every man his revelation of conscience ; and this reve- 
lation it is—that we are living under the eye of a Moral Governor who taketh strict 
cognizance of action, and will hereafter mete out a rigid retribution. Here is 
that light, and every one of us, though stripped of all theology but the theology 
of conscience, is capable of deciding between right and wrong, of ascertaining 
that to follow the right is to please an unseen Being, at whose disposal we lie— 
that to follow the wrong is to provoke His wrath and ensure our destruction. 
And we are not abandoned to absolute darkness while such a theology as this burns 
and flashes in the chambers of the soul. The light shone before Christ ; for the 
emanations of the everlasting mind penetrate the human soul, whatever the 
country and whatever the age. And then, again, how much light streams in on 
mankind from every part of that universe which arose at the bidding of the 
Word! Who can deny that the works of the visible creation burn with Deity ? 
Who will say that God has left His creatures ignorant of Himself—of His exis- 
tence, His power, His wisdom, His goodness; when He has placed them in such 
a temple, and surrounded them with such unnumbered impresses of His skill, 
and might, and wisdom? And neither is it to be supposed that what we call 
the theology of conscience, the theology of creation, furnished the whole of that 
light which was vouchsafed before the gospel shone. You are to remember that 
the patriarchal religion was undoubtedly derived from immediate revelation—that 
it was built on truths which men were most interested in knowing. The ac- 
quaintance of the early fathers of our race with the one true God, the prophecy 
which declared that “the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head,” 
the divine institution, as we may believe, of the sabbath and of sacrifice—these 
all concurred to the producing, while the world was yet young, a religious system 
just fitted to be preliminary to the gospel dispensation, TheHternal Word shone 
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on tan so soon as he had transgressed, in promises of deliverance, and directions 
how the fallen were to worship their Maker. But when men were multiplied, 
and spread over the earth, they quickly forgot most of their ancestral religion ; 
yet in this, their dispersion, they retained something of the system of their fore- 
fathers ; disguised, indeed, and debased, but still to be recognised by every at- 
tentive observer. The only satisfactory way of accounting for many of the rites 
and observances of heathenism, is to refer them to tradition. Whence the uniform 
prevalence of sacrifice as a means of propiatiating God, if not from a tradition 
that God will be appeased by the shedding of blood? Whence that division of 
time into periods of seven days, so general amongst the nations of the Hast, if not 
from the tradition of the institution of the Sabbath? Whence that otherwise 
unaccountable, and almost unvaried worship of the serpent, if not the tradition of 
what happened in paradise? In every age, and in every district of heathenism, has 
light thus shone; so that men in the midst of their idolatry, rearing altars to 
demons, and offering on them human sacrifices, are witnesses to a revelation that 
has at one time been vouchsafed. Light has shone in the misery of the fall ; and 
a promise of deliverance may be said to be preserved in the legends and institu- 
tions of paganism. But if on all these accounts we may aflirm that there was a 
measure of light before the coming of Christ, surely we may say, in the words 
already quoted from the Evangelist—that ‘‘the light shone in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” If you think of conscience as a lamp, you will 
remember that man in whom this lamp is lit, is a fallen and depraved being, 
alienated from God, with all his moral faculties weakened and perverted. At most, 
therefore, conscience is but a light in a dark place, where the shadows thicken so 
fast, and the gloom is so dense, that the rays fail to produce any moral illumina- 
tion. What say you, again, to the light which streams from the visible creation ? 
It has entered that darkest of all spots—-the human heart, however it is swayed 
by the mists of passion and clouds of ignorance—that night on which it is hardest 
to throw the dawn of morning, the night of an unwillingness to know anything 
of God, and a desire to banish him from the thoughts. The men, who in every 
age might have been guided to a knowledge of their Maker by a survey of His 
workmanship, and have learned from the magnificence around them so much of the 
nature and character of God as would have preserved them from idolatry—these 
haye fallen into the most degrading superstition, abandoning themselves to every 
kind of unrighteousness ; not because they were left wholly without revelation— 
the universe is witness against them—but simply because, though there was light, 
the light shone in darkness. 

Need we add, that precisely the same is true in regard of the light of tradition. 
Tradition everywhere has been rapidly obscured; so that while we, who have 
the truth from fresh revelation, can trace it in the superstitions of idolatry, the 
slaves of those superstitions are as utterly ignorant of it as though it had 
never been handed down from their fathers. So that, without pleading that 
the state of the world before the coming of Christ was a state of total darknoss, 
we may yet affirm that Christ emphatically came as “the light of the world, In 
no district of the earth—not even in Judea, though privileged with revelation— 
was there anything that could be called more than the dawning of the day. Types 
there were, significative ceremonies, mysterious emblems, but these do not constitute 
the day. At best, they were but a twilight that gave promise of the morning ; and 
if that be al) that we can affirm of Judea, then certainly, until the light of which 
we have been speaking, there brooded over those lands a darkness which might be 
felt. Here and there, as we have said, there were lingering traces of a patriarchal 
religion ; but every year saw the gathering of thicker gloom, and streak after streak 
grew dim on the firmament 

Such was the state of the whole Gentile world when he appeared, whom the 
prophecy announced as “a light to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow 
of death.” Was the testimony exaggerated, or has it been justified by the event? 
Wheresoever the gospel has been published and received as a communication from 
God, the darkness has fled as night flies before the sun ; and you all know that 
wherever the revelation made through Christ has been dispersed ; wherever it has 
been vouchsafed ; the clouds of ignorance and superstition have fled ; whilst it has 
re-illumined the horizon, and given purity to morals. It hath done more. It 
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hath hung the very grave with bright lamps, and rekindled the sparks of an 
almost quenched immortality. He that followeth me, saith our Lord, in the text, 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life. The pardon of sin, 
justification through the Mediator’s righteousness, the gradual overcoming of the 
corruptions of nature, guidance in difficulty, guardianship in danger, comfort in 
affliction, triumph in death—all these are in the portion of him who follows Christ— 
followeth him in faith as his Surety, in obedience as his Pattern. And do not 
these constitute the light? nay! the light of life? for the contrast between the 
man who has this and another, who is still in his natural state, is a contrast 
between total darkness, which includes those ‘dead in trespasses and sins,” and 
that light which flows from God’s presence and fits for its enjoyment. It was afine 
burst of inspiration, when the aged Simeon, standing in the temple, from which 
the Gentiles were excluded, pronounced the infant who then entered its precincts, 
as “a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel.’ And our 
Saviour took up this prophetic announcement when he declared himself in our 
text as “ the light of the world.” The past has been making good the description 
as an earnest, that the future will verify it to the letter. The light, though 
declared to be the light of the world, has as yet shone on but few of the households, 
and fewer of the hearts of the human population ; but if there have to come a day 
‘‘when the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ ;” when Christianity shall be the religion of every land, and rear its temple 
in every breast, the prediction or assertion before us is sure of fulfilment. And 
that such a day will yet dawn, the whole Bible is our witness. Let it break on 
this creation ; let the giant fabric of paganism crumble into nothing ; and idolatry, 
hypocrisy, and formality, depart from professing Christendom, and the globe, in 
all its circumference, bear us nothing but sincere worshippers of Jesus, animated 
by the hopes, and elevated by the motives which are derivable from his atonement, 
and will there not be proof that our blessed Redeemer gathered not too much 
when he gathered the whole world within the illumination which he had come 
down to spread? Ay; and as his faithful disciples, children of the first resurrection, 
receive the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world, will they 
not each find, however dark may have been their passage through life, the thorough 
and glorious accomplishment of the saying— He that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

We pray you not to suffer this Epiphany to pass without diligently inquiring 
whether “the day spring from on high hath visited” your souls. Is Christ a light 
to you shewing you yourselves, your danger, your safety? Are you walking in the 
light as he is in the light? We will be content with nothing but your spiritual 
illumination. You may have a zeal for God, and that zeal not according to 
knowledge. It is heat without ight. ‘Heat without light,” it is strikingly said 
byArchbishop Leighton, “‘ heat without light is a characteristic of the fire of hell.” 
Therefore we do not ask you whether you are earnest in maintaining what is 
orthodox, vehement in opposing heresy, first and foremost in enterprises for the 
spread of Christianity—all this is well; but all this is heat which may subsist 
without light. Have you seen your lost state by nature? have you discovered 
the plague of your own heart? have you detected the imperfections of your own 
righteousness? have you ‘looked on him whom you have pierced?” and can 
you say with the Psalmist—‘ In thy light we shall see light 7” We cannot answer 
these questions for you, but you may answer them for yourselves; one thing we 
can tell you—that if with the Magi, you have indeed seen and followed the star, 
you will shew that you have been warmed as well as guided by the luminary— 
warmed so as to glow with loving-kindness towards your fellow men; for there 
cannot be a stronger proof of being yet in the darkness of nature, than being 
indifferent to wants, spiritual or temporal, of our race. We may not doubt that 
the Magi, when they returned to their own land, spread the tidings of the new 
born King, inciting others to yield homage to him who had descended as the light 
of the world. It will be the same with ourselves. Following Christ, and having 
the light of life, your earnest desire, your active endeavour will be that, those who 
are still strangers to the Redeemer may be brought to share your blessings. Thus 
it had been with the shepherds ; unto whom, as they kept watch over their flocks 
by night, the angels announced the birth of the Saviour. “When they had seen it, 
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they made known abroad the saying which was told them concerning this 
child.” Oh! that this Epiphany may not pass without your being incited to 
an earnest search whether you are indeed following that Redeemer whom the Magi 
sought with so much care, and through so much danger! Again, we set these 
wise men before you as having left us a pattern which may well put us to shame. 
We point out to you, once more, their excellent faith. The star went before them 
until it came, and stood over the place where the young child was. We read that 
“when they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy—such a joy, as 
Jeremy Taylor says, “is usual to wearied travellers when they are entering into 
their inn; such a joy as when our hopes and greatest longings are laying hold on 
proper objects of desire ; a joy of certainty immediately before possession. And 
now, their hearts labouring with a throng of spirits and passions, they run ‘into 
the house to the embracement of Jesus even before their feet.” But when they 
were come into the house, they saw the young child, and Mary his mother ; and 
possibly their exultation was something lessened, and their wonder heightened 
when they saw the house empty of pomp ; the Great King’s throne to be a manger ; 
the stable his chamber of presence, a thin court and no ministers, and the King 
himself a helpless babe ; and, but that he hada star over his head, nothing to 
distinguish him from the common condition of. children, or to excuse him from 
the miseries of a poor and empty fortune. But this did not scandalize those wise 
persons ; but, being convinced by the testimony from heaven, and the union of all 
circumstances ; they fell down and worshipped him ; but not with empty 
salutation—the gay blessing of fine words—but they bring presents to him ; for 
we read that when they had opened their treasures they presented unto him gifts, 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 

Oh! worthy indeed were these wise men of our careful imitation! If appear- 
ances seem against us; if, following, as we believe, the leadings of Providence, we 
are led into circumstances which threaten to disappoint in place of realizing hopes, 
which have sustained us through so long a course of trial and labour, let us 
remember that it was over “a stable that the star stood,” and an infant to whom 
the star led. Yet the stable contains the desire of all nations, and the infant is 
none other than the ever-living God. We have but to proceed, in fact, as the Magi 
’ proceeded, and the Saviour shall be shewn in all his power to deliver where we 
might least have expected to meet with what could strengthen and sustain. The 
star often hangs, as it were, over a hovel. In that hovel are all the signs of 
penury and wretchedness; but Christ is found there ; and the wanderer from a 
far country comes forth to declare—“ 1t is good for me that I have been aftlicted. 
Before I was afflicted, I went astray ; but now have I kept thy word.” 

And the Epiphany, which we this day commemorate, is no solitary event, it is 
rather one of which, in some sense, all we ourselves may experience the repetition. 
For if Christ be, as he terms himself in the book of Revelation— The bright and 
the morning star. This is the very character in which he promises to impart himself 
to the soul, for you find him declaring—“ He that overcometh, and keepeth my 
words to the end, to him will I give power over the nations, And he shall rule 
them with a rod of iron ; as the vessel of a potter shall they be broken to shivers ; 
even as I received of my Father. And I will give him the morning star.” Give 
him the star! His own breast shall become a celestial sphere ; and the morming 
star be always visible. Of night there shall, you observe, be none; the star is 
within ; there can be no more darkness. This, indeed, it is to have “ the light of 
life.” And if, as has been well said, we cannot bring gold with the rich Arabians, 
we may with the poor shepherds, “ come and kiss the Son, lest he be angry ;” and in 
all cases come and serve him with fear, and reverence, and spiritual rejoicing. 
God grant to all of us not to be ashamed of Christ in his day of humiliation; and 
so will he not be ashamed of us when he shall come in “his own glory, and the 
glory of his Father and of his holy angels !” 
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“Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that 
Iam he, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things. »”_Joun viii. 28. 


THERE is no doubt, that when our Lord here speaks to the Jews—for the Jews 
are the persons addressed—of the Son of Man as being lifted up, he refers to his 
crucifixion. The phrase is employed in other places—-‘‘As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” and “1, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” In this last instance, 
the evangelist expressly subjoins, in explanation of the saying—* This he said, 
signifying what death he should die.” Here is the first thing to be certified of 
—that our Lord was referring to his crucifixion. This having been ascertained, 
you will observe that the prophecy in our text—for a prophecy it clearly is—is 
remarkable on many accounts. The crucifixion is referred to as likely to pro- 
duce great effects—causing conviction as to the Divine person and office of Jesus, 
in numbers who had heretofore rejected his claims. ‘Yo shall know that I am 
he.” Literally, ‘that Iam,” for the word ‘‘he” is added by the translators. As 
when our Lord made the emphatic declaration, “ Before Abraham was, I am,” 
there may be here a reference to the great truth of his absolute Godhead—the 
mysterious title ‘‘I am” being, as you all know, expressly appropriated to the 
Lord God Almighty. And when, having said, “Ye shall know that I am he,” 
Christ adds, “ and that I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught 
me, I speak these things;” he evidently refers to an acknowledgment of his 
mission, as the appointed Saviour of the world. Thus, then, as we have already 
said, a confession of Christ as the Son of God, the Redeemer of mankind, this is 
what is foretold in the text—foretold asa result of his crucifixion; for it is 
associated with the Son of Man as being lifted up, that we must regard the one 
as the cause, the other as the effect. And yet—for here is another point requir- 
ing to be observed—there was no such general conversion of the body of the 
Jews as can be given in fulfilment of the prediction before us. If some of those 
whom the Saviour addressed were convinced, after and by the crucifixion, of his 
being the Messiah, this cannot be supposed of most of the number, for we know 
that the mass of the nation were obstinate in their infidelity, and perished in 
their sins. We seem, therefore, warranted in concluding, that our Lord did not 
intend to confine his words to those whom he immediately addressed, but rather 
predicted a great and general ingathering of converts, as the result of his being 
nailed to the cross, The prophecy may be much of the same drift as that already 
quoted, and with which we shall all along connect it—“TI, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’’ The alleged cause of the lifting up is the same, and 
the drawing of all men is but the extending and generalising what is alleged in 
the text—‘* Ye shall know that I am he, and thati I do nothing of myself.” 

We trust that now the way is cleared to a great and interesting subject of dis- 
course. We have so far explained the text, comparing it with other parts of 
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Scripture, as to show you that itis a prophecy of very wide diffusion of acquaint- 
ance with Christ, and acknowledgment of his Divine person and mission, con- 
sequent on his having died the shameful death of the cross. Let us now, then, ~ 
apply ourselves to such reflections on the prophecy, and such illustrations of its 
fulfilment, as may tend most directly to practical benefit. Come and listen to 
the Saviour; and consider what may be learned, whilst, not as though there 
were any shame in the cross, but as if we saw in this the centre and the cause 
of far-spreading triumph, he exclaims—‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then shall ye know that [am he, and that I do nothing of myself; but as my 
Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 

Now, we would bogin by observing to you, that the careful student of Scrip- 
ture finds in its pags many incidental notices of the Divinity of its authorship. 
There is special worth in these evidences, as compared with the more direct and 
external. When a writer, in place of giving us a laboured demonstration, 
appears to take truths for granted, as things about which there could not pos- 
sibly be disputa, we see.clearly enough that in regard to such truths there could 
be neither doubt in his own mind, nor debate in his own day. Our text is, in a 
certain sense, one of these evidences. That Christ was a teacher sent from God, 
is clearly to be proved by the miracles which he wrought; the healing of dis- 
cases, and the mastery over death, were credentials which the whole world might 
read of the Divinity of his mission; but occasionally the witness is of a less pal- 
pable character, but not on that account of a less persuasive. You will observe, 
from a variety of notices, that the whole map of the progress of Christianity was 
spread before our Lord—so that he knew, with an accuracy which mortal fore- 
sight could never have imparted, each step in the advance of the religion which 
he instituted. And the most singular point we take to be, that he predicted 
results which would have seemed of all others the least likely to happen. Had 
the results which he predicted been those which might naturally have been 
expected, we might have resolved into human sagacity what we now ascribe to 
Divine foreknowledge; but if the predicted offects are the opposite to those 
which the assigned canses seem adapted to produce, andif the result verify the 
prediction, we aro almost necessitated to conclude that the speaker had an 
acquaintance with the future, such as belongs not to any finite being; and it is 
under this class of predictions that our text must be ranged. 

On mere human computation, the preaching of the cross is, of all engines, the 
least likely to effect a moral revolution amongst men. It would havo been easy 
for Mahomet to predict, that, by the processes which should be employed for the 
propagation of his doctrines, multitudes of adherents would be gathered to his 
standard. When the sword was to hew down the refractory, and tho, faithful 
were promised a paradise in which the wine-cup should sparkle, and the cheek 
of beanty smile, it required no vast shrewdness to calculate that the pretensions 
of the false prophet would be favourably reccived. Give mena religion which 
flatters their pride, or panders to their passions, and you will not be long in sur- 
rounding yourself with adherents. But you should carefully observe how little 
there isin the doctrine of the cross which could seem to adapt it for making way 
upon earth. That all dependence is to be placed on the merits of a crucified 
Redeemer; that his death is to be our life; his blood-shedding, the sole pro- 
curing cause of the forgiveness of sin— these, the glorious and fundamental truths 
of the Gospel, are practically the great stumbling-blocks.to its reception. The 
words of the apostle have lost nothing of their force in the long lapse of centuries, 
that the preaching of the cross is to them that perish ‘ foolishness.’ We may 
go the round of nominal Christians, and wheresoever we find self-rightcousness, 
or Antinomianism—an idolatry of good works, or a neglect—we shall find that 
an imperfect reception of the doctrine of the cross lies at the root of the evil; 
and even the indifference and opposition to religion in general, which charac- 
terize the great mass of our community, are to be traced to repugnanco to this 
doctrine. The doctrine can make no compromise with human pride, and it wages 
interminable war with human passion. If I receive it, then, from its very nature, 
I become pledged to “ the crucifixion of the flesh, with its affections and lusts.” 
If I am an idolater of intellect, I must throw to the ground the censer in which 
I have burnt incense; if I am an indulger of appetite, I must place a bridle whero 
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I have given the reins; if I delight in the accumulating of gold and of silver, I 
must count as dross what has engaged my affections. It cannot for an instant 
be concealed, even from the dullest of calculators, that, in becoming the dis- 
ciples of a self-denying and crucified Lord, we pledge ourselves to a holy and 
determined war with sin; and on this simple account the whole array of carnal 
emotion is in arms against the Gospel. So that it is not too much to say, that 
even when the claims of the Christian religion are outwardly admitted, the 
lifting up of the Saviour is virtually an impediment to his triumphs. ‘ 

Yea, and if you go back, for an instant, to earlier scenes, and remember the 
difficulties with which Christianity had to struggle at the outset, you will readily 
discern that the crucifixion of its Founder was of all things the’most calculated to 
shut up the world to an obstinate rejection of its claims. It would have seemed 
enough to have told the polished nations of antiquity that the Author of this new 
faith had died as a malefactor by the hands of his own countrymen, in order to have 
rivetted them to a contemptuous infidelity, and foreclosed. all inquiry into the 
truth of those announcements which apostles were busied in proclaiming in their 
cities. Yet it was in the face of all this apparent likelihood, nay, of this absolute, 
certainty, of vehement opposition to the doctrine of the cross, that Jesus made 
the declaration in our text. Weare not at present concerned with the fulfilment 
of the prophecy in its largest sense; we have only to observe, that whilst the 
preaching of the cross has been, and is, * foolishness’’ to them that perish—to 
them that are saved, it has beer, and is, “the power of God.” In spite of what 
we have advanced respecting the antipathy of the men of every age to this doc- 
trine, preaching has been successful in the exact proportion in which it has been 
the preaching of the cross. When the ministers of Christ have given out the 
truth in its simplicity—when there has been the least of endeavour to smooth 
down what is rugged, or to varnish over what is distasteful to the natural heart, 
multitudes both of men and of women have been added tothe church. Andif you 
combine the fact on’ which we have been insisting—the fact, that nothing could 
have appeared less likely to produce a moral revolution than the preaching of 
the cross, and the fact that nevertheless to this preaching must be referred what- 
ever of a moral revolution has actually been produced—you can hardly fail to 
allow, that the Being who uttered our text must have had a keener view of the 
future than could have been gained by mere human foresight. He prophesied 
Gf you will allow me the expression) against probabilities. He affirmed that 
results would be brought round, which, on the commonest principles of humau 
calculation, were sure not to be brought round. He took, as it were, the offen- 
sive part of his system of religion—the part which every one decides must be kept 
in the background, if you would not have the whole contemptuously rejected ; 
and he declared that this very part should be the engine for the subjugation of 
the whole family of man. And by thus freeing himself from all earthly compu- 
tations, and dealing with the future as none could have dealt, who could only 
have applied to its secrets the shrewdness of guess, or the reckoning of a finite 
arithmetic, he has powerfully manifested his Divinity as when he poured light 
upon the darkened eye-ball, or hushed the waters, or broke open the sepulchres: 
and we commend it to you as a line of argument which is worth the following 
out in your own meditations—the prediction of improbable results, a proof of 
more than human wisdom. It was quite improbable that the ‘Gospel would 
prove a sword upon the earth ;” it was quite improbable that the preaching of 
the cross would be effective and influential preaching. Had Jesus, therefore, 
spoken only as a man, he would not have spoken in the very teeth of probabili- 
ties. He might have predicted what was false, but at least he would have pre- 
dicted what was likely. And hence we reckon our text amongst those internal 
evidences to the truth of Christianity, which are all the more valuable because 
indirect: and connecting the prophecy with the fulfilment, we find that had not 
Christ spoken by the Spirit of God, he could never have said, ‘“‘ When ye have 
lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am he.” 

Suppose we now leave that view of our text which has to do with the evidences 
of Christianity. The text itself is a prophecy—a prophecy, as we have shown 
you, of the very widest scope. Christ is not so much addressing a few Jews, as 
the whole world, when he says, ** Ye shall know that Iam he.” )..We may take 
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his words as descriptive, in a degree, of what has happened in every age since 
their delivery, and what will occur in all future time—yea, and throughout 
eternity itself. It was the prediction of the dying Jacob, in reference to the 
Shiloh, or the Messiah, ‘ Unto him shall the gathering of the people be.”” Here, 
as in our text, and in the other words to which we have referred, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ Christ is represented as the centre of 
attraction, towards which should be drawn, from the whole community, the 
material of that church which is to be for ever the great trophy of Omnipotence. 
And we all know that though the Jews, to whom the Gospel was first preached, 
rejected as a nation the offers of mercy, yet multitudes have pressed forward to 
occupy the place which ought to have been theirs, and to. prove that the great 
system of reconciliation has not in vain been planned, and not in vain executed. 
When the Saviour had ascended up on high, leading captivity captive, he sent 
down the Holy Spirit, that Divine agent, whose special office it is to convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. And this Spirit, though it strove 
without effect with the great mass of the Jews, and was forced at last to abandon 
them to the wretchedness justly due to their infidelity, prevailed on many even 
of this hardened community to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ—(‘‘ ye shall 
know that I am he’’)—and then employed their instrumentality in scattering 
the good seed over the wide waste of heathenism, The drawing, or gathering of 
the nations was then commenced, so soon as the Son of Man had been lifted up, 
and soon made rapid progress. Supported by no human authority, nay, dis- 
countenanced and opposed, and derided by all that seemed likely to ensure 
success to their enterprize, the first preachers of Christianity went the round of 
the globe, and planted the cross in its valleys and on its mountains. The abomi- 
nations of superstition shrank from the light which flowed from the cross; and 
there was speedily a trembling in the temples of idols; and though the great 
serpent mustered all his forces to the battle, calling in the aid of persecuted 
princes, and stirring up against the new sect the passions artd powers of a world 
lying in wickedness—yet was the cause the cause of God; it prospered, it pre- 
vailed; and opposition gave way, and the darkness was scattered, and the idols 
were demolished. This was the first great recognition on the part of the nations 
that Jesus was the Christ, and -*had done nothing of himself’’—the Roman 
empire professing Christianity, Paganism being dethroned, if not altogether 
banished, from the vast territories which that empire included. And though, 
undoubtedly, at this period, and at every subsequent, there was a fearful dispro- 
portion between the amount of real and nominal Christianity, yet can we be 
certain that at no time have true worshippers of Jesus ceased from among men, 
nor has the visible church been altogether destitute of members of the invisible, 
The heartfelt confession that the crucified ‘is he ’’—that the Boing whom the 
Jews lifted up is he who hath been ordained of God to be a Saviour, and the 
Judge of quick and dead—this has gone on in days of the greatest deadnoss and 
depression; for whenever the Spirit has operated on the conscience of a solitary 
sinner, and stirred him to a sense of moral peril, and induced him to flee to Jesus 
for deliverance—then as the prophecy before us received a new, though partial 
fulfilment, for another being has been brought out of native alienation, and 
gathered unto him who was lifted up on the cross, And we thank God, that we 
can affirm this of every age of Christianity. We thank God, that even when 
national impiety may have been at its height, and there have been but few and 
faint manifestations of any reverence for the Saviour who died in man's stead— 
there has been a faithful remnant unto whom Christ has been precious, who 
have rested on his merits, and found delight in his promises. Ay, there is not 
one amongst yourselves, whatever his worldly condition, however little known, 
and however little cared for, who, if he be a believer in the Lamb of God 
who took away the sins of the world, may not regard himself as one of that 
mighty throng which passed before the view of the uplifted Redeemer, Oh! 
how true the saying, “ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall 
ye know that Iam he!” No man knows it before. Till we feel that we 
are the crucifiers of Christ, that our sins nailed him to the accursed tree, we 
have no true view of him as the promised Redeemer; but when we have “lifted 
him up”—when we know ourselves to be his executioners, then we are made to 
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have a believing apprehension, that this.is he who is both able and willing to 
save us from the bitter pangs of everlasting death. This, we say, is the case 
with every one amongst us, who is trusting in Christ; it is the uplifted Son of 
Man, to whom he has been drawn. He may at first have had recourse to other 
deliverers, and have imagined that wrath might be escaped, and yet not in the 
way opened up by the Gospel; but the Spirit which has roused him from 
lethargy, and caused him to feel anxious as to the saving of the soul, would not 
suffer him to find rest in anything but the atonement. He has therefore been 
driven from one attempted refuge to another, proving successively by experience 
the worthlessness of each—till, at length, drawn into the discipleship of the only 
begotten of the Father, his every fear has been dispersed, and his every sin 
forgiven. 

It would not be true that Christ ‘is the Saviour of all men, and especially of 
them that believe,” if there were other names beside his under heaven, by and 
through which the guilty might be pardoned: but now that there is deliverance 
through this Mediator for allof every land, who are willing to receive him as the 
free gift of God, and none except through this Mediator for a solitary individual 
in a single district of the earth—we can affirm, that, by a Divine and irreversible 
appointment, the weary and the heavy laden must be brought to Christ, or 
remain for ever burdened and laden with the weight of their iniquities. And 
they are brought to Christ; he is sending out his ministers to every section of 
the habitable globe, and his Spirit is everywhere accompanying the message, 
and making it mighty to the casting down the strongholds of ignorance and of 
unbelief. In one quarter and another—one of this family, and two of that—the 
nations are being subdued to the Messiah; and, though much may be wanting 
to that magnificent ingathering on which prophecy delights to pour the splen- 
dours of its imagery, the kingdoms of the earth becoming the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and the whole human population bowing at the name of 
the Redeemer—still there is enough, yea, abundantly enough to prove, that all 
of which prophets have spoken shall yet be gloriously exhibited on the stage of 
this creation. And wesay again, of every sinner who, brought to condemn him- 
self as having lifted up the Son of Man, has Christ Jesus ‘‘ made unto him of 
God wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” that he 
swells the fulfilment of such a prediction as that in our text. The Saviour has 
not been compelled to say of this individual, as he said of the impenitent 
Jerusalem—“ How often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings; and ye would not!’ There has been 
in this case a yielding to the admonition and entreaty brought to bear upon 
wickedness. There has been a hearkening faith to the message, which tells of 
a condemnation beneath which the world lies, and of a pardon which asks 
nothing but acceptance. There has been a clinging to promises, which are ‘‘ yea 
and amen” in the Mediator; which would never, that is, have been made, had 
not the Mediator pledged himself as our surety, and never have been performed, 
had he not made good his suretiship. So that the converted man has been 
translated from the kingdom of Satan, to the kingdom of God’s dear Son; and 
that, too, through an agency which could never have been turned npon the seed 
of the apostate, had there not been the interference of that Saviour who was . 
promised so soon as Adam fell, and lifted up on the cross in the fulness of time, 
Therefore is it in every sense true, that he has been brought to the knowledge 
“that Christ is he, and that he does nothing of himself.” He has been drawn 
to the Saviour: the work of mediation has procured for him all those means 
and assistances which have been available to the renewal of his nature, and that 
title to an incorruptible inheritance, which never could have been gained by any 
labours of hisown. Hence it is not only the Saviour to whom he has fled—but 
the Saviour from whom he has obtained ability to flee; and as he springs from 
the trammels of corruption, and rises into communion with heavenly things, 
and approaches nearer and nearer to God—oh! he is from first to last, but a 
continued demonstration how justly the Redeemer might speak of his crucifixion 
as the source of life and energy to astricken and paralysed world—how truly he 
might declare, that in exact proportion as an individual felt his own personal 
share in the effecting that crucifixion, would such individual apprehend and 
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appropriate the wonders and the blessings of the Gospel, saying, ** when”— 
mark that — when ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I 
am he, and that I do nothing of myself: for as the Father hath taught me, I 
speak these things.” 

But if we can plead that the prophecy before us has already received, and is 
constantly receiving, a partial accomplishment—are not coming days charged 
with its unrestricted fulfilment? It is possible (as we have already intimated) 
that the thoughts of the Saviour. when uttering this prediction; were on the 
glorious and palmy days of the Church—days for which the faithful from the 
beginning have earnestly longed, and on which inspired writers have lavished 
the majesty of their loftiest descriptions. Who knows not, that Scripture 
delineates a season at which an end shall be put to the disorder and misrule 
under which the earth hath long groaned, and all human sovereignty yield to 
him who shall “ have on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords?” Who knows not, that, however Christianity may 
have been long time depressed, and however inconsiderable its progress towards 
universal dominion—a day has to dawn—if indeed there be truth in the assertions 
of propheey—when every false religion shall give place to the true, when, in all 
its circumference, the globe shall be covered with the willing subjects of the 
Lord our Redeemer? And when this glorious and triumphant estate shall have 
succeeded to one of constant combat and frequent defeat, what prediction will 
receive a more signal accomplishment, than that of our text? “It shall come to 
pass,” saith Isaiah, ‘‘in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it.’ I seem to behold the mighty congregating of 
every people and every tribe; they have cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats; they have started from lethargy and superstition, and are pressing into 
“the general assembly and Church of the first-born.” Every valley is sending 
forth its thousands, and on every mountain-side is a rejoicing company; and 
every island, as it towers above the waters, is crusted with evidence that Christ 
is there worshipped. ‘They shall not teach every man his neighbour, saying, 
Know the Lord: for all shall know him, from the least to the greatest.” We 
ask not how so vast a revolution ‘will be effected; we inquire not into the 
instrumentality through which, after so many ages of but partial and interrupted 
success, Christianity will be suddenly raised to unlimitedsway. Enough, that 
we are assured of the fact; enough, that we know, on testimony which cannot 
deceive, that though ‘*the sceptre hath departed from Judah, and the lawgiver 
from between his feet,” yet not for ever. Oh! not for ever. Unto thee,” 
saith the prophet Micah, ‘shall it come, even the first dominion: the kingdom 
shall come to the daughter of Jerusalem.” ‘Ye ”—-ye who lifted up the Son of 
Man—“ ye shall know that I am he;” for ye shall “look upon me whom ye have 
pierced, and mourn for me, as one nourneth for an only son. The sceptre shall 
be given back, and the lawgiver restored ;” but that sceptre shall bein the hand 
of the Messiah; the Prince and the Lawgiver shall be that Jesus, who was 
crucified and slain. Aud we know, that when the long-exiled people shall have 
been reinstated in the land of their fathers, there will be a rapid conversion of 
the whole Gentile world; so that east and west, and north and south, shall each 
pour in its myriads of adherents to Christ. We know this, for we have “a sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well that we take heed.” And knowing this, 
we have only to look onward to days which will break ere long on our polluted 
creation; and as we behold with the eye of faith the earth turned into one noble 
temple, and that temple consecrated to Christ, and listen to the roll of one 
universal anthem, issuing simultaneously from every dwelling-place of man, and 
that anthem, ‘* Worthy, worthy is the Lamb that was elain,”’ the Lamb that was 
lifted up; we have before us the scene which fixed, it may be, the gaze of Christ 
when on the cross, and we compass all the grandeur of his assertion, that, “when 
men had lifted up the Son of Man,” they should, as a body, ** know who he was, 
and that he had done nothing of himself.” 

And yet not all the grandeur; we look forward to a yet sublimer scene, to a 
yet mightier gathering. The millennial scene, splendid as it will be, and full 
of glory, is to terminate; and then are the new heavens and the new earth to 
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arise, as the everlasting home of those who, in every age, have “made their 
robes white in the blood of the Lamb.” When the general judgment shall have 
passed, and time lost itself in eternity, then shall there be but one vast family, 
combined into brotherhood by the knowledge mentioned in the text—*I am he.” 
The first parents of our race, the patriarchs, who possessed the earth whilst yet 
fresh in its beauty—the priests and prophets of the early dispensations, with 
the many who discerned the Antitype through the sacrifices offered by the one, 
and hung delightedly on the strains which the others poured forth—the apostles 
and first preachers of our faith, with the innumerable multitudes, who in succes- 
sive generations have embraced the truth they were charged to proclaim—a 
multitude collected from far-parted lands, from every shore on which the sea 
beats, from every spot on which the sun shines—these shall be combined into 
one brilliant assembly, all clustering round Christ as their centre, all exclaim- 
ing, “ This, indeed, is he,—he whom we lifted up, he for whom we looked, and 
in whom we trusted, he who did nothing of himself, but who did everything for 
us, the rained and the lost.” We may believe, that, throughout eternity, Christ 
will continue to attract all men to him; still will he be the point, towards 
which shall converge whatsoever hath been delivered from the consequences of 
the fall—still will he be the source of gladness, a well-spring of happiness, to 
the myriads who have entered heaven through the virtue of his blood; to him 
shall the ransomed flock, and around him shall they congregate, and from him 
shall they derive fresh accessions of knowledge and fresh materials of triumph : 
and this will be the final accomplishment of the text. ‘Knowing as we are 
known,” we shall know that Christ “is he,” in all the glory of his offices, and in 
all the magnificence of his person. When the men of every age, and of every 
land, linked in indissoluble brotherhood, shall crowd towards the Mediator as 
their common. Deliverer, their all in all, and cast their crowns at his feet, and 
sweep their harps to his praise, as he shows them more and more the wonders of 
redemption, then will the prophecy receive its last and its noblest accomplish- 
ment; and all orders of intelligence, connecting the crucifixion, as a cause, with 
the magnificent gathering, as an effect, will bear its enraptured witness to the 
thorough verification of the words, ‘‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself.” 

Would to God, my brethren, that none of us may be wanting from this illus- 
trious assemblage! There is yet room for all: heaven is not full, but still opens 
its ample courts to those who, by transgression, have forfeited immortality: we - 
may all be numbered amongst those whom the Saviour shall send his angels to 
gather from the four corners of the earth. Shall we be? God alone knows; 
but of this we are assured—there is not one of us, who would not shudder at the 
thought of being wanting at this great gathering of the people, not one who does 
not cherish some kind of hope that he shall be reckoned with the ransomed—not 
one on whom is laid the necessity of absence from the shining throng, and of 
having no hope but what shall make ashamed. It remains, therefore, that each 
examine for himself whether he have yet fled for refuge to the Saviour. If he 
have, let him not fear, for Christ’s sheep never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of his hands. If he have not, let him not despair; there is yet time to 
know that Jesus is “He;” only let him not delay; in pausing for a moment, he 
may be lost for eternity. And are we to be—can we be—content to know Christ 
for ourselves, whilst thousands on every side of us have nosimilar acquaintance P 
Impossible! There is no more necessary result of conversion, than the wish to 
convert others. Christian blessings are those which, the more we feel them to 
be our own, the more we shall desire to communicate them. And such remark 
is specially in season at the present time. We have been discoursing to you on a 
subject which has led us to speak of a great gathering of the nations. It were 
not easy now to observe how, in the language of Scripture, many shall come 
from the east and the west, the north and the south, to take their places in 
the heavenly kingdom, without thinking how each district of the earth is now 
sending its representatives to our land and our metropolis. It would ill become 
ug, in a place like this, to enter into any inquiry as to the probable results of 
this Great Exhibition, Whether or not this vast assemblage of the products of 
human industry and skill will tend to the advantage of our own manufacturers, 
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is a question which belongs to other scenes and other lecturers, No doubt it is 
a noble thing to gather beneath one mighty roof the varied and elaborate trophies 
of man’s toil and ingenuity —ovidences to which you can hardly put a limit how 
perseveringly he has dived into the secrets of nature, how marvellously he has 
bent her agencies to his service, how successfully he has wrought with her 
substances, extracting a thousand forms of grace and grandeur, making the 
machine do the part almost of miracle, so amazing is the manner in which, 
according to God’s command to our first parents, he has not only “ replenished ” 
the earth, but “subdued” it. And we may hope—nay, we may believe —that 
our own country will take a foremost place in the mighty competition: for what 
land is there, which has had so large a share in discoveries and inventions, 
whiekthate increased the powers and multiplied the comforts of the human 
population? But these, as we have said, are not the questions to be considered 
inachurch, Here we may more properly speak of our dangers and our duties ; 
our dangers—not, indeed, those which may arise from the crush of a huge 
multitude; against these we must believe that Government will do its best to 
provide; against these we must all pray for protection to that gracious God, 
without whom a police is but a name, and an army but a shadow ;—but there 
are dangers of a more spiritual kind. We may be thrown more with those 
whose faith is not as pure as our own; error may be presented in more gorgeous 
garb, and through more attractive oratory; we may be tempted, on the one 
hand, to proud and inflated thoughts of our own national] superiority, and, on 
the other, to imitation of foreign habits and customs, which might add little to 
the comfort, and perhaps still less to the purity of our domestic relations. Here 
are dangers which involve duties—the duties of prayerfulness and of watchfulness 
—duties not only towards ourselves, but towards our visitors. It must be our 
part, and it should be our endeavour, to impress on the minds of foreigners what 
is the true glory, what the real strength of this kingdom; the true glory, the 
possession of a pure Christianity—tho real strength, its being impregnated with 
the lessons of the Bible. We may all do our share in producing this impression 
by more than common viyilence, that we “ walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called.” It may matter little, whether foreigners leave us, con- 
vinced that we can weave the richer silk, or temper the finer steel; but it does 
matter—it matters to the cause of glorious truth—it matters to tho advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ --that they should leave us impressed that 
Protestantism is the guardian and the nurse of what is pure in morals and large- 
hearted in charity—that under her fostering influence have arisen, in their 
greatest strength, the stately virtues which give dignity to a land, and the 
gentler, which shed charms around her homes, Let it be our aim, and 
our effort, to do our part towards presenting the noble spectacle of a 
people firm and warm in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. Our text may yet 
receive a fresh accomplishment from and amid this gathering of the nations, if 
strangers depart from us with the conviction, that it is a free Gospel, far more 
than a large commerce, which has made this country great—that we have risen 
to our lofty position, and are kept there, by God’s blessing attendant on the 
diffusion of scriptural truth; and it may be, that in other and distant lands, 
Christ shall be acknowledged, or, if already acknowledged, served with a purer 
worship— They shall know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself; but 
as my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” 
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@ Sermon 
DELIVERED ON TuEsDAY Morwine, Jury 1, 1851, 
BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 


AT sT, MABGARET’S CHURCH, LOTHBURY. 


‘* Jesus wept.”—Jouw xi, 35. 


THERE are two occasions, upon which our blessed Saviour is recorded to have 
wept—the one at the grave of Lazarus, and the other, as he approached Jerusalem, 
and thought of the ruin by which it was speedily to be overwhelmed. We take as 
our subject of discourse the tears of the Redeemer, and shall refer indiscri- 
minately, as may best suit our purpose, to the occasions on which they were shed. 

Now, it is the combination of the human nature and the Divine in the person 
of Christ, that fits him for the great office which he undertook on our behalf : the 
human nature qualified him to suffer and to sympathise; the Divine to atone, and 
to reconcile. It is evident enough that the Redeemer, had he been only God, 
would have been incapable of dying “ the just for the unjust ;” and it is equally 
evident that the Redeemer, had he only been man, though he might indeed have 
died, could never by his death have made expiation for the sins of the world. 
Hence, you equally cut away from us our ground of confidence by denying either 
the essential divinity or the perfect humanity of the Redeemer. We can no more 
spare the one than the other. And accordingly in that great bulwark of truth— 
the Athanasian creed—you have as much stress laid on the fact that Christ was 
man, “of the substance of his mother, born into the world,” as on the other 
fact, that he was God, ‘‘of the substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds.”” The Scripture is equally full and explicit in its statements, whether on 
the Divinity or the humanity of the Redeemer. As to the Divinity, we may 
venture to reckon that proofs in abundance arise to your minds as soon as the 
doctrine is mentioned. As to the humanity, there seems to be no need in these 
latter days (though there certainly was in earlier) for laboured demonstrations that 
Christ Jesus was man. All are ready to admit this, however numbers may perversely 
dispute that he were anything more. But when we have allowed that Christ was 
man, we are soon reminded of such points of difference between him and ourselves 
as seem to forbid our drawing from his humanity that comfort which at first we 
supposed that it would furnish. If he were a man, he was a man born ina 
miraculous way, so as to have no taint of original sin. ‘He did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth.” And broadly separated as he was from any 
amongst ourselves by his unspotted purity, will he not be as incapable of sympa- 
thising with us in our trials as though he had been altogether ofa different nature P 
Scripture is as decisive against this suspicion as against any heretical doctrine. 
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While most expressly asserting the perfect sinlessness of Christ, it represents him 
with all the innocent infirmities of man—with all a man’s liability to pain, with all 
a man’s susceptibilities of woe. It is said of him by St. Paul, that he can be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, but it is not said with our sims; for he 
had no share in these. He largely experienced what it was to be tempted, but not 
at all what it was to be overcome by the temptation. Now, sharing in all the 
infirmities, though not in the evil propensities of our nature, he can enter into 
our sorrows as well as take away our sins. He is a man who can hunger and 
thirst, and be weary, and sweat as it were great drops of blood, who expires on 
the cross—a man, whatever his moral purity, who can have a fellow-feeling with 
the suffering and afflicted. And while the consciousness of his having been “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners,” is necessary to owr viewing In 
him a propitiatory sacrifice, the remembrance of his having been ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs” satisfies us that we shall find in him an 
affectionate brother. And accordingly, there is a special value in those portions 
of the New Testament which like our text, set before us Christ, not only as man, 
but as displaying a man’s feelings. We hardly know a statement of greater com- 
fort than that of our text, and the account of Christ’s sorrowing over the 
impenitent Jerusalem. The Christian mourner would be scarcely able to dry his 
tears if he must believe that Christ had never shed tears; and he could not 
comparatively be comforted by the gracious words—‘“‘ Weep not,” if he did not 
find in the narrative of the raising of Lazarus, such words as these, “ Jesus,”’— 
yes, Jesus, who was God as well as man—Jesus, who as having done no sin, 
could have deserved no sorrow— “Jesus wept.” 


This is the first and more obvious use which we would make of the very touch- 
ing passage which we have taken as our subject of discourse. You will be the 
more sensible of its propriety, if, as we propose, we associate the weeping over 
Jerusalem with the weeping at the grave. You can hardly, then, fail to be con- 
scious of the testimony of the tears of the Redeemer to the human tenderness with 
which he was fraught. There is many a mourner who has been wondrously 
soothed and encouraged by looking on Jesus as he approached Jerusalem, where 
he was soon to undergo an ignominious death. The city rises before him in all 
the pomp of its architecture—the city in whose streets he had often taught, 
though without prevailing on its inhabitants to receive him as their Deliverer. 
He remembers the scorn and indignity with which he had been treated, and 
anticipates the fearful crime with which the nation will soon fill up the mea- 
sure of its iniquity; and, at the same time, there passes before his view the 
terrible vengeance which will speedily overtake the impenitent race. The imagery is 
present to him of the magnificent temple beaten into ruins, the illustrious city 
levelled with the ground, and the peculiar people of God hewn down by the sword, 
consumed by famine, or delivered over as a prey to execration. And never, as 
you all know, was punishment more deserved, Christ had ‘come to his own, 
but his own had received him not.’’ Everything had been done to win the Jews 
from unrighteousness, but they had obstinately refused, as though bent on being 
destroyed. And what were the emotions of the Redeemer as he contemplated the 
guilty Jerusalem, and thought of the just vengeance which was soon to descend ? 
Was he indignant at his own rejection? Did he look with awful composure on 
the misery which justice was about to inflict P I could not haye wondered had a 
righteous anger, in the consciousness that the retribution was deserved, so 
occupied his mind, as to have left no place for compassion. ‘“ Proud city!’’ he 
might have exclaimed, ‘persist in thine unbelief! Consummate thy wickedness 
by slaying thyself! Thy triumph shall be short; destruction is at hand; and 
thy terrible overthrow shall be my vindication, and a demonstration of the truth 
of my doctrines.’” One could hardly have said that such words were inconsistent 
with his character. He appeared amongst men to vindicate the righteousness of 
the Moral Governor of the universe ; and why not, moved as he was with zeal for 
God’s honour, as well as with feelings of mercy—why not also exult in the 
approaching exhibition of the fearfulness of the recompense which sooner or later 
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should be awarded to the wicked? Ah! we could not perhaps have thought that 
Jesus forfeited the character which belonged to his office had he looked with stern-. 
ness on the haughty Jerusalem, and breathed over her words as burdened with 
indignation as they were prophetic of woe. He was a man with a man’s sensibili- 
ties; and the cruel wrongs which he had already endured, with the fiercer to 
which he was soon to submit, might have left no room for any feeling but one of 
righteous anger if he had been only God, and therefore set, by his very nature, 
against all who rejected the overtures of mercy. Yet who does not feel an abund- 
ance of comfort in the fact that it was with a wholly different gaze that Christ 
beheld the coming destruction of his inveterate enemies? He knew that they 
would continue to reject him; he knew that they would crucify him; he 
knew that their day of grace was past, and that it was in vain to attempt further 
their well-being, by urging them to accept “the things which belonged to their 
peace.” But, nevertheless, he could not behold, without emotions of deep pain, 
the wretchedness which they were bringing on themselves. The cry of the perish- 
ing, though they had so well deserved to perish, went straightway to his heart, 
even as it would to the heart of any one amongst ourselves. A man, with alla 
man’s sympathy, alla man’s compassion, all a man’s yearnings, stood revealed so 
as to forbid for ever our doubts as to his fellow-feeling with us; for it was with bitter 
tears of sorrow that he wept as he beheld the city ; so that, as he approached 
Jerusalem, just as when he stood at the grave of Lazarus, the record is not, Jesus 
was angry —Jesus was proud, but simply—oh! how touching in its simplicity !— 
* Jesus wept.” 


Now, still to connect the two occasions on which our blessed Saviour shed 
tears, there was a question asked by the Jews who saw Christ weep for Lazarus, 
the parallel to which is often asked by those who hear of his weeping over Jerusa- 
lem. In the chapter from which our text is taken,-you find some of the Jews who 
were with Mary and Martha, surprised at the tokens of love which Christ gave in 
shedding tears, and they asked, ‘ Could not this man, who opened the eyes of the 
blind, have caused that even this man should not have died ?” They knew indeed, 
from Christ’s previous miracles, that he had power to have saved Lazarus, and 
now they seem warranted in gathering from his tears that he was not deficient in 
will. How, then, was it that Lazarus had died? Why had not Jesus prevented 
what he seemed so bitterly to lament; and which, had he chosen, he might have 
prevented? There was much of truth in this reasoning and questioning of the 
Jews. And when Jesus proceeded to work the great miracle of calling back 
Lazarus from the grave, they must have felt that they had been right in ascribing 
to Christ both the power and the will; and erred only in supposing that it was 
too late for an interference which had been delayed for wise ends. 


But the very same question is suggested by Christ’s weeping over Jerusalem, 
though we cannot, in like manner, say that the succour, which his tears seem to 
prove him ready to afford, was only delayed, as in the instance of Lazarus. Con- 
template our Lord as he shows all the signs of deep grief at the woe which was to 
come on Jerusalem ; and then remember that he was God as weil as man—God 
with all the power to avert any evil over which, as man, he might sorrow ; and you 
can hardly fail to be conscious of the strangeness of the Mediator’s tears, and be 
tempted to inquire, ‘ Could not this man have prevented what he so pathetically 
bewailed ?”? Had Christ been only man—man gifted with the power of foreseeing 
calamity, but with none of averting it, his tears might be called natural—wrung 
from him by the prospect of the wretchedness which he would fain have turned 
away from those whom he loved, but which he was too well assured must come 
upon them. But when we consider that he was God as well as man—God with 
power to prevent what moved him so sorely as man, we can scarcely forbear 
inquiring—Why did he not ward off evil from Jerusalem, and thus dry his tears 
by forbidding their cause ? 


Ah! my brethren, we ought rather to conclude, that we take a wrong viow of the 
power of God, and that Christ Jesus lamented what was actually unavoidab! 
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We may be sure, if such an expression be lawful, that the tears of the Redeemer 
were thoroughly honest—the expression of sincere sorrow at a catastrophe which 
he could not prevent. It were to make those tears hypocritical, to suppose that it 
was in any sense optional with Christ whether or not vengeance should come 
down on Jerusalem. And therefore the just inference from our Lord’s weeping 
over the city, must be that the case was altogether past recovery, and that there 
were no means through which destruction might be stayed. So also with regard 
to his weeping at the grave of Lazarus. Why did he weep? It must have been 
the unbelief of the Jews, rather than the death of a friend, which drew forth the 
tears of the Redeemer; for he was on the point of recalling Lazarus from the grave, 
and Jesus would hardly have paused to bemoan his decease. But he saw that 
even the miracle that he was about to work, would not persuade his unbelieving 
countrymen; and this made him weep. They must die in their sins, forasmuch 
as they would not be convinced, and his tears flowed at the sight of souls that 
were irrecoverably lost. Those tears at the grave, just as those over the city, gave 
testimony that the Jews had sinned past recovery, that their repentance was no 
longer to be boped for, and that vengeance must take its destined course. And it 
is pardonable to assert that those tears of Christ are a witness to the probability 
that most erroneous notions are entertained of the power of God, as though that 
power could accomplish everything, or were omnipotent in the sense of admitting 
no impossibilities, We are inclined to suppose that, from its very nature, power 
must be limited. It would cease to be power in being unlimited ; for power is 
that which overcomes obstacles, but not that which finds no obstacles to overcome. 
And ifyou ask us what that is which sets any limits to the power of God, we think 
it most fitting to reply, the attributes of God. We doubt not that God can do 
whatsoever he may will to be done; in fact, is willing it, is doing it; but we are 
sure that he cannot will what would be inconsistent with any one of his perfections. 
Show me what would be at variance with the Divine justice and holiness, and you 
show me what God cannot do—what falls beyond the range of Divine, that is, 
infinite power. It might very well be that the case of men who have resisted a 
certain amount of evidence, though they might yield to a greater,—or they who have 
deserved a certain amount of punishment than hath yet been executed, is a case 
which is not to bereached by omnipotence itself. There may, for aught we know, 
be such consistency between the attributes and appointments of God ; that there 
shall lie an actual impossibility, whether against the increase of proof or the stay- 
ing of vengeance. It may not be—however strangely such expressions may sound 
—it may not be in the power of God to prevent the eternal misery of those who 
die in their sins. The sinner presumes on the compassions of God, reckoning that 
love will find an interposition, and not permit the destruction even of the obdurate. 
But what will the sinner say if it is an impossibility on which he reckons—if it 
matter nothing whether God be merciful enough, seeing that God is literally not 
mighty enough, to snatch him from everlasting burning? ‘The “ tears’ of the 
Redeemer are a witness to me that there is a point in the history of the sinner at 
which it becomes impossible that he should be saved from destruction. I haye 
every faith in the honesty of those tears; and 1 cannot suppose for a moment, that 
he would pathetically weep over misery which he had the power to prevent; and 
thus make an exhibition of wounded sensibilities, when it rested with nimself to 
put an end to the cause which summoned forth his grief. I can gather nothing 
from his bitter lamentation—a lamentation uttered by one who was about to lay 
down his life for the very beings who rejected him, but that he literally could not 
benefit the objects of his compassion, and that, though all the while he was that 
omnipotent Being, “for whom, and by whom all things were created.” 


It is under this point of view that the tears shed by the Redeemer furnish the 
most impressive of lessons. I know nothing so appalling as his tears. They are 
not so much the gentle droppings of pity as ‘evidence wrung from a disquieted 
spirit, that nothing more could be done for the unbelieving. He would save them 
if he could, but he cannot. The case has become hopeless—beyond even the 


power which had raised the dead—yea, built the universe. And therefore he 
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weeps. He weeps to show us that it is not want of love; but that he knew the 
Divine vengeance must be left to take its course. Oh no, not want of love! 
Those who must perish were immeasurably dear to him; and if it depended only 
on compassion, he would fain have gathered them under his wings, and shielded 
them from the wrath with which coming days were charged. But it did not 
depend only on compassion ; it. depended on jpower—power, to whose exercise 
certain limits were prescribed by purposes which could not be compromised, and 
decrees which could not be reversed. His tears, then, were a8 much tears of 
inability as of tenderness—tears of disappointment—tears of bitter regret at being 
forced to abandon what he longed to deliver. And again we tell you that there is 
nothing more appalling than these tears? Iam not so much melted as terrified 
by the spectacle of the Redeemer weeping over his haughty and infidel country- 
men. We would rather take the stout-hearted with us to this amazing exhibition, 
than to that of the home of lost spirits, with its “‘ wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 
Are there any here who presume on,the mercy and compassion of God—indulging 
the persuasion that although to the last you may do despite to the spirit of grace, 
the abounding love of your Maker will certainly interfere to greatly mitigate, if not 
wholly turn away the vengeance which your sins will have provoked. Come 
with us, we beseech of you, to the scene where you shall learn the inability 
of even infinite love. Ido not want to persuade you that you overrate the love 
of God. Weare willing to allow as high a measure as you choose to that love; 
but we are sure that the highest measure of all is that which assigns it deep grief 
when it finds that it can do nothing more for its objects. Stand then with us on 
this mountain—the Mount of Olives. Know ye that city which lies below, 
encircled with walls, and crested with towers, apparently so strong in its massive- 
ness, and so firm in defences, that in vain would an invader seek to master it by 
force? Ye know it well. Ye know it by its temple, the glory of the whole earth. 
Ye know it for a city which the Lord God Almighty hath hallowed by his pre- 
sence, and on which he hath showered unnumbered privileges ; but whose inhabi- 
tants had rebelled. Shall that city perish P What! the city of the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob! Impossible! you say,—whatever the ingratitude ; 
whatever the wickedness of the people; Divine love will be surely too strong to 
permit the ploughshare to pass over Jerusalem. Ah! you reckon on the strength 
of Divine love. Well, we have no wish to make you think lightly of that love ; 
you cannot give it a higher measure than we would give it ourselves. But know 
ye that man—for at least his appearance is that of a n.an who stands on themount, 
surveying Jerusalem, whose attitude, and whose gestures betray deep emotion, as 
though the spectacle before him harrowed up the heart ? It is none other than 
the Being by whom, if destroyed at all, Jerusalem must be destroyed, and by 
whom, if delivered at all, it must be delivered. And if you hearken to his words 
you will find that they are a prediction of the utter overthrow of that city,— 
* The days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another.” Fearful words! but they are uttered, you perhaps 
think, in a burst of resentment—under a sense of cruel wrongs, and love will yet 
regain the ascendancy, and ward off destruction! But observe more attentively! 
There is no resentment in the look of the Divine Speaker; there is no anger in his 
tone; his whole demeanour is that of one who is overpowered by sorrow. And 
while there may indeed be causes of wrath, they are actually lost in the causes of 
love. Yes, he is actually shedding tears; the Omnipotent at whose word alone 
Jerusalem can fall—tears, which if they speak of anything, speak of love—a love 
which base ingratitude has not been able to exhaust ; but which felt nothing more 
could be done towards bringing the guilty to repentance and to happiness. Oh! 
then, will you not—you who are presuming on the Divine mercey—will you no tlearn 
from this that there is a point at which love, though it may still yearn over its 
objects must give them up as being actually beyond the reach of saving power. 
Had Christ worn a frown, you might have thought that it would yet give place to 
a smile; had his language been that of indignation, you might not rane cone 
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jectured the utter hopelessness of the case ; but you must indeed be bent on 
deceiving and therefore on destroying your own souls, if you think that merey 
will at length shield the guilty from vengeance, when you know that as the 
Redeemer approached Jerusalem, just as when he stood at the grave of Lazarus 
tears were all that he could give to his unbelieving countrymen. Yes, I might 
have thought that there was still something to be done for delivering them, had L 
not found it recorded of the Redeemer that he wept bitterly over them. 


Now, we have shown you that on the two occasions on which our blessed Lord 
is said to have shed tears, he must be regarded as weeping over sinners, for whom 
he had done much, but whose obstinate resistance sealed them up to final con- 
demnation. He wept because there was nothing more to be done. The day of 
grace was virtually passed, and there was no more possibility of repentance and 
pardon. And this is confirmed by the words which accompanied the tears as our 
Lord looked on Jerusalem—“ If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong to thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” There seems no parrying the inference from these words and these tears 
—that there may be the giving up of men to moral blindness, and the leaving 
them in just judgment to the darkness of their own depraved minds, when they 
have long and obstinately withstood the Gospel of Christ. 


Neither is it needful in order to so deplorable a result that men should be 
remoyed from all the ordinances of religion, and have passed, as it were, beyond 
the sphere of moral illumination. They may be left as were the Jews to the full 
blaze of revealed truth, their faculties so blinded and sealed up that no solitary 
ray shall light up so much as the warmth of the heart. It is indeed mercifully 
hidden from us; neither have we the means of calculating in any given case 
whether a man have reached the point at which the day of grace terminates, 
though the day of life continues. Under the present dispensation, we think we 
can never have a right to regard a man as irrecoverably lost, or deal with him as 
having outlived the season within which repentance is possible. But nevertheless, 
while altogether shunning the attempt to decide in each individual case whether 
the day be closed, or even regarding it as our duty to suppose that it is; yet we 
may warn you all by the possibility that the case may be your own—the case of 
a judicial blindness which shall render you impervious to the offers of salvation. 
And this is the possibility which ought to be taken into every man’s account, 
when he sets himself to the considering how he stands in regard of the things 
which belong to his peace. He must not content himself with computing it with 
length of days of life as yet likely to run; as though his days of grace would 
be necessarily co-extensive. He must regard them as independent the one of the 
other; and deal with himself as so singularly circumstanced that he may actually 
die the seeond death before he dies the first. There is no offer in the Bible for 
to-morrow. ‘The passage always is—‘ To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts ;” and this confinement of the ‘accepted time” to the present is 
not to be ascribed wholly to the possibility that before to-morrow dawns the pulse 
may cease to beat; it is addressed in part to another possibility—that before 
to-morrow dawns God’s Spirit may have ceased to strive. And we declare to you 
that this second possibility presses on us more than the first, as we go on in the 
discharge of ministerial duties. We are never agitated by a feeling that we may 
be instrumental in shortening your days of life; but we cannot put from us the 
consciousness, that by every sermon that we preach, we may be instrumental in 
shortening your day of grace. There is nothing to make us think that you will 
live a day less in consequence of your having come up to God’s house, and gone 
away in the impenitence in which you came, but there is much to make us fear 
that every unimproved opportunity so grieves the Holy Spirit, that he will hence- 
forward cease to strive with you with energy and persuasiveness. This it is, 
which makes us so urgent with you, that you yield at once to the offers of the 
Gospel. We tremble for the coming of night while there shall be no darkness, 
and of ie whilst the blood shall not be chilled in the veins. We affirm of 
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every one amongst you, that he has or has had what when “Jesus wept” he 
called his “day ;” for to every one of you is the offer of salvation made through 
Christ,—the righteousness of Christ, unreservedly offered; and “the day spring 
from on high” hath visited every individual, whether to shut or open his eyes, 
who is told of the ‘things which belong to his peace’”—the things of pardon, of 
acceptance, of immortality. It had* been done with the unbelieving Jerusalem. 
The “Sun of Righteousness had shone brightly upon them, and everlasting 
blessedness had been placed within their reach; but the day was over with them ; 
and that day may be over with you. We cannot know as Christ knew the fact ; 
and therefore we cannot single out those from amongst you (if any such there be) 
from whom the spirit of the living God hath departed—of whom it may be said 
in the striking language of the prophet, ‘their sun is gone down, while it is yet 
day.” But we earnestly beseech you, by the “tears” of the Redeemer, to take 
heed lest ye bring yourselves into the position of the Jews. It was protracted 
impenitence—impenitence protracted beneath the preaching of the Gospel, and 
the exhibition of such miracles as that of the raising of Lazarus which had shut up 
the Jews to certain condemnation; and therefore be ye watchful that ye your- 
selves be not obstinately withstanding the offers of mercy ; putting off to what ye 
count “a more convenient season,” the “giving heed to the things which belong 
to your peace,” and thus provoking the Almighty to the leaving you to yourselves. 
Oh! look on Jerusalem yet unscathed by battles, and still visited with tidings of 
redemption, and yet nevertheless already lost beyond recovery, and then tremble 
at the possibility that if the Redeemer were again to appear on earth, and if he 
were to enter this assembly, he might find some, for whom, with all his love and 
all his power, he could literally do nothing—some for whom, though he had shed 
precious blood, he could now only shed bitter tears—tears of disappointed 
affection—tears of rejected kindness; some on whom as he gazed, though he 
viewed in them the purchase of redemption, he could only exclaim with a doleful 
and agonizing cry, “Oh, that ye had known, at least in this your day, the things 
which belong to your peace.” 


We wish, in conclusion, to direct your attention to one or two simple and 
striking truths, which, though readily to be inferred from the tears shed by Christ, 
have scarcely been noticed in our foregoing remarks. We ought to learn from 
these tears the worth of the soul. It was not, in all probability, so much over the 
temporal as over the eternal misery which was coming on Jerusalem, that Christ 
bitterly sorrowed. He lamented that the souls must perish, rather than that the 
bocies must be afflicted and slain. Can you measure to me the nature of that, 
the prospect of whose loss so overcame the Saviour—unmanning him, as it were, 
till utterance was lost, and the unfinished sentence told the intenseness of his 
sorrow? Judge by men’s actions, and there is scarce anything which they hold 
as of less worth than the soul. They will risk it for a bauble, or even sell it, as 
Esau his birthright for one mess of pottage. But judge by the tears of the 
Redeemer—tears of one who had never sinned—tears of one who knew all things, 
and whose grief could never be proportioned or exaggerated, and the preciousness 
of the soul can hardly be rated too high. ‘This tells the mightiness of the 

‘catastrophe, to express whose fearfulness the whole of nature, as has been said, 
might become vocal, and yet not furnish a cry sufficiently deep and pathetic. 


And whilst on earth Christ wept twice, in each case, as we have seen, it was 
over the loss of the soul. St. Paul indeed speaks of his “ offering up prayer, and 
strong crying and tears.” But though we know not what wrung from him those 
tears, we may perhaps conjecture that it may have been as Intercessor, so that it 
must have been for the soul that he was sorely disquieted. Let sinners be no 
longer indifferent towards themselves; let the tears of the Redeemer soften them. 
Throw ye not away as of no worth those souls which he feels to be so precious 
that he must weep for them, even when he cannot save them. And it is not only 


the worth of the soul; it is the fearfulness of final punishment ie these 
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eloquent tears emphatically teach. Can it be a trifling and inconsiderable misery 
which so moyed and distressed him who had perfect mastery over every passion 
and every emotion? No! I shrink from the description of hell which Christ 
furnishes by his words—* the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ;” but 
I shrink yet more from that which is written in his tears. Language is awfully 
impressive from the lips of one “‘ who spake'as never man spake;” but language 
has no oratory like that of choked speech, when the tongue refuses its office, and 
the stifled syllables find no vent but in bitter drops from the eye. Look on the 
Day of Judgment. We may suppose the Redeemer on his throne with the lost 
crowd before him, similarly affected with the Redeemer on the Mount of Olives, 
with Jerusalem full in his view. And if there be tears in the eyes of the Judge, 
those tears will do more than aught else to rack and agonize the wicked. See how 
he loved us! Now that he must pass sentence, he can hardly do it for weeping! 
Oh fools! immeasurably more than fools that we have been, to reduce him to this 
helplessness—that he cannot hide his love though he cannot ease our woe. 
“Hide us from his face! Anything rather than his “tears!” Frowns were 
nothing; reproaches were nothing; but “tears!’? Yes, brethren, we can only 
say, and be ye warned by the words, that if through unbelief you prevent Jesus 
Christ from quenching for you the flames of hell with his blood, his “ tears” over 
you will be as molten lead, making those flames as intolerable as everlasting ! 
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@ Sermon 


DetrvErED on Tunspay Mornine, Maron 25, 1851, 


BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D., 


AT ST. MARGARET'S CHUROH, LOTHBURY. 


“ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother.”—Joun xix, 25, 


Iv is both a common and a just remark—“ that avoiding one extreme, men are 
exceedingly apt to rush into the opposite.’ And the truth of this remark is 
certainly often exemplified by Protestants, who in their zeal to shun everything 
which bears resemblance to Popery, may be said to reject not only error, but at 
the same time truth. They have so great, and so becoming a dislike to the corrup- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church, that they are disposed to look with suspicion 
eyen on what there may be of excellence in that body; and it is enough to say of 
a doctrine that it is held by the Papists to ensure its being looked upon with some 
measure of suspicion. 

We need not tell you that there is more of partizanship in this than of love of 
the truth, and more of prejudice than of principle; and, forasmuch as the Roman 
Church was originally a pure Church—though now sadly debased and corrupted 
—we may expect to find in her tenets as much at least of disguised and mutilated 
truth as of open and undeniable falsehood. Our business, therefore, is to endea- 
vour to seek out the truth—not rashly concluding that what is found in Popery 
must be banished from Protestantism; but calmly investigating the ground of 
every doctrine, trying it by Scripture, and the judgment of the early Church; and 
accepting or rejecting according as these guides shall furnish a decision. 

Our Reformers acted in this respect with singular wisdom; they thoroughly 
felt that their business was not to construct a new Church, but to repair and 
restore the old—decayed in many parts, and buried under rubbish in more. And 
they therefore proceeded with a discretion and a singleness of purpose,—for 
which we can never be sufficiently thankful unto God—to reject whatever the Bible 
and antiquity did not sanction, and to retain whatever they did ; feeling that their 
business was to wage war with error, and their danger that in rooting up the tares 
they might root up also the wheat. But whilst the Reformers were thus careful 
and judicious, they could not exterminate the spirit which dictated an indiscri- 
minate censure of whatever was Papal; and thespirit still survives. For instance, 
the Roman Catholics give idolatrous honour to the Virgin Mary, imagining her 
without sin, and addressing her as an object of worship, appealing to her as an 
intercessorwith her Son, as with God. The Protestants, on the contrary justly 
and indignantly refuse to join in this blasphemous homage; regarding the mother 
of Christ as having been of the same corrupt nature with other daughters of our 
race, and as haying no power whatsoever of procuring for us benefits, whether 
spiritual or temporal; but is it not true that, through fear of giving too much 
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honour to the Virgin Mary, Protestants for the most part give too little; so that 
she is scarcely remembered in the Reformed Church, because sinfully reverenced 
in the Roman Catholic? This has been through no fault of the Reformers them- 
selves, for they did not fail to appoint services which might remind us of the 
mother of our Lord; but we have been so shocked at seeing Mary exalted by 
Papists into a mediator, endowed with Divine prerogatives, and crowned with 
Divine honours, that we forget the claim which she really has on the affectionate 
homage of every believer in Christ. No eminent saint of whom we read, whether 
in the Old or New Testament, is, perhaps, so little thought of by us, or so little 
honoured as she whom the angel Gabriel was commissioned to address as highly 
fayoured,—“ Blessed. among women!” 

In proof of this, let me remind ycu that this is Lapy-pay. Perhaps some of 
you are scarcely aware that Lady-day is an appointed festival of our Church ;— 
that the Church directs us thereon gratefully to commemorate the great event— 
the annunciation by the angel to the Virgin Mary that she was miraculously to be 
the mother of the long expected Messiah. ‘The term ‘ Lady-day,” perhaps, 
suggests no idea but that of paying or receiving money. Few of you remember, 
that the day is ecclesiastically a day set apart for the celebration of one of the 
chief mysteries of our faith, in which are bound up the whole sum and substance 
of Christianity. And although, on most Sabbath evenings of the year, we join 
in that beautiful hymn, which commences, “ My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” how seldom probably do we call to 
mind from whose lips the hymn flowed! And when we utter the prophetic verse, 
** For behold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed,” oh! might not 
conscience well whisper to many of us, that our own forgetfulness of the Virgin 
Mary might be quoted in proof that the prediction after all had failed to obtain 
fulfilment P 

Now, we are passing through the season of Lent, and approaching that solemn 
time when we are to accompany the blessed Redeemer through the fearful scenes 
of his agony and his passion. In the midst of the weeks thus appropriated to 
acts of humiliation and penitence, when we ought to have continually before us the 
deep woes of our Saviour as he wrought out our deliverance, we are interrupted 
by a summons to join in gratulation; the angel descends to announce that the 
prophecy is about to be accomplished—“ Behold a virgin shall bear a child, and 
thou shalt call his name Immanuel.” And there is something peculiarly touching 
in this meeting, so to speak, of the Church’s anniversaries—joy and sorrow are 
singularly blended. One almost thinks of what St. John states in describing the 
burial of Christ. ‘In the place where he was crucified there was a garden, and 
in the garden a new sepulchre’—a garden the place of crucifixion, and a sepulchre 
in the garden. Here we have life and death—gladness and grief, in much the 
same way and bond, as in hours which bring with them the joyous salutation— 
‘Hail thou that art highly favoured!” and the piteous lament—* My God! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?” It should not be without emotions of delight 
that we hear the annunciation—“ Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” We feel that God is remem- 
bering his promise, and that the blessed prophecy is about to find its fulfilment in 
the advent of the long-expected Messiah. 

But then, Lent with its sackcloth and ashes occurs to our remembrance, and it 
can hardly be without emotions of pain and bitterness that we look on the meek mys- 
terious man, as the infuriated crowd hurry him to the place of execution. We markthe 
buffeting and reviling to which he patiently submits, and at last behold him raised 
up an ignominous spectacle between earth and heaven; and you hear not so much 
as a complaint from the innocent sufferer; but from the groans of inanimate crea- 
tion the touching call is—“ Is it nothing to you, all ye that,pass by? Behold and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
the Lord hath afilicted me in the day of his fierceanger.” But whilst, undoubedly, 
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the meeting of the anniversaries may thus demand from us a mixture of feelings, 
yet what is there strange or unwonted in this? Of what is human life made up, if 
not of such meetings? Are not events so blended, that we have constantly to smile 
through our tears, and sing at the same time both of mercy and of judgment ? 
Whilst, we say, there might seem to be required from us opposite subjects of address, 
according as itis Lady-day or Lent,we consider ourselves it may be quite possible to 
give due veneration to the Virgin Mary, and not detract the thoughts from the 
sufferings and condescension of Christ. With this double view did we choose our 
present text. We shall glance but briefly at the annunciation, and we shall then 
consider whether the Virgin Mother of our Lord must not have lived a life of suffer- 
ing according, to the prediction of aged Simeon—“ Yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also.”” We shall then accompany her to the scene which is so simply 
but touchingly described by St. John— Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother.” 

Now, referring to our introductory remarks on the undue honour given by 
Papists to the Virgin, it may be for your advantage to observe, that in place of there 
being any sanction in Scripture for extraordinary honour being rendered to the mother 
of our Lord, the weight of testimony is all the other way; so that it seems as if 
there had been a studied avoidance of representing her as an object of respect and 
veneration ; and we donot know that in any other particular is the conduct of our 
Lord so little what might have been expected, or so hard to explain, as in his treat- 
ment of his mother. ‘ If you have read the Gospels attentively you cannot fail to 
have been struck with the apparent harshness, and almost unkindness, in the deport- 
ment of Christ towards Mary. When, in his boyhood, he had tarried behind his 
parents at Jerusalem, and they, after seeking him with great anxiety, had found him 
in the temple, you might have expected that the very touching words of his mother. 
* Why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold thy father and I have sought thee sor- 
rowing,” would have produced some mild and soothing expression ; but the answe. 
is, “ How isit that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business.” Turn, again, to the account of the marriage in Cana of Galilee. No 
doubt, Mary presumed on her relationship to Christ when she took it upon her to 
remember that they wanted the wine, and thus hinted'at the propriety of a miracle 
being wrought. Indeed, the early fathers refer to the conduct of Mary on this 
occasion as proving that, however excellent, she was not without sin, which is the 
doctrine or figment of the Roman Church. Yet, if Mary acted unadvisely, or pre- 
sumptuously, you would not, perhaps, have looked for so severe a rebuke as she 
received from her son—‘* Woman, what have I todo with thee? Mine hour is not 
yet come.” Thus, again, you read, that whilst Christ was teaching the people, he 
was told that ‘* his mother and his brethren stood without, desiring to speak with 
him.’’ In place, however, of paying attention to the communication, he merely took 
occasion, under the peculiar circumstances, to do what almost looked like putting a 
slight on Mary—to declare that his disciples, those who did the will of his heavenly 
Father, stood to him in the position of mother and brethren. Very similar was if 
when a woman had exclaimed, “‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou has sucked.’”’ Our Lord said, ‘‘ Yea, rather blessed are they that hear 
the word of God and keep it.” Though there is no denial here of the blessedness 
of his mother, there is evidently an assertion that it was not a blessedness that was 
widely to separate her from others of our race. So that itis hardly possible to deny 
that he who, on other occasions, towards even his enemies, manifested a most 
gusbing tenderness, so that nothing was more observable in his conduct than 
genuine sympathy and love, did nevertheless behave towards his mother, if not with 
the appearance of hardship, at least with a studied determination not to make her 
the object of any special respect. And it is worthy your remark, that the disciples 
of Christ, so far as we can gather from their writings, pursued exactly the same 
course; for Mary is only once mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, and not once 
in the Hpiatles ; and in the solitary instance in the Acts, she merely comes in with 
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others— These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women, and Mary, the mother of Jesus.’ What are we to say to allthis? You 
cannot doubt that Christ our Example as well as Teacher, in every other respect, 
must have given to his mother that honour and love which was due froma son ; 
and yet his registered conduct in reference to Mary wears an appearance which it 
is hard to acquit of unkindness and sternness. : 

We believe that the most satisfactory account which can be given of this is, that 
our Lord foresaw the idolatrous homage which, in progress of time, would be ren- 
dered to the Virgin, and he determined that there should be nothing in his deport- 
ment from which such homage might draw even the shadow of encouragement. 
You may all guess how the Romanists would have fastened on a registered expres- 
sion of affection or esteem—how they would have magnified any remark—had any 
been recorded—of honour paid to Mary by Christ and his Apostles. And it does 
seem to us to have been with the great design of putting a rebuke on those who 
have unduly exalted Mary, that our Lord not only refrained from the manifestation 
of reverence, but even took, as it would seem, repeated occasions of treating her 
with what might have passed for severity and sternness. The papist, indeed, in 
default of other Scriptural evidence, would make use of the words of the angel in 
the annunciation, which we this day commemorate, saying that they imply or involve 
an act of adoration of the Virgin. The words, as we translate them, are— Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured.” The Papists would translate them—“ Hail, thou 
that art full of grace ;’’ and thus they make the salutation of the angel the same 
with their Ave Varia, of which you must all have often heard, and the repetition 
of which is prescribed as a religious act of no ordinary worth. But to say nothing 
of the absurdity of supposing that an angel would descend from heaven to offer 
adoration to a mere human being, Mary is addressed as “ full of grace,” or “ much 
grace,” because honoured as being chosen from all the daughters of Abraham to 
give birth to the promised ‘seed of the woman.” It is not so much to the per- 
sonal character of the Virgin as to the dignity put on her by God that the expres- 
sion of the angel refers; so that we may consider the celestial being as saying— 
«« Hail, thou that art highly honoured and favoured, the Lord is with thee; for of 
thee shall be born the Desire of all nations.” And very great was the honour, and 
most fitly was it worn! If we willnot join in the idolatrous homage of the Papists 
unsanctioned, as we have shown, by Scripture, let us not fail to admire the humi- 
lity and faith of the Virgin. 

You cannot need to be told how strong was the hope and desire among the 
Jewish women of giving birth to the promised Messiah, and hence was it that the 
being childless was accounted so terrible a calamity. She who failed to be a 
mother was shut out from the possibility of fulfilling the prediction which stood 
associated with all the glory of the nation. There was a peculiar force in the 
words of our Lord, as applied to the desire of Israel: “A woman when she is in 
travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come, but as soon as she is delivered of 
the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into 
the world.” The heart swelled with rore than the emotion of a mother. A man 
was born isto the world! Who shall tell whether that babe which lies there 
in its helplessness, may not be that mighty One of whom prophets spake, 
and whom seers beheld afar off—the Leader who shall break every yoke from 
the neck of Judea, and advance the seed of Abraham to universal dominion ? 
And we may not doubt that, in common with others of her sex and country, Mary 
longed to be the mother of Messiah. Being herself of the lineage of David, and 
affianced to a man similarly descended, Mary may well have cherished the hope 
that the promised son of David would be hers, but no indulged hope could have 
been so strong as to have prepared her for the visit of an angel. Accordingly she 
is described as much troubled when the radiant form stood before her, and 
announced that she should be the mother of the Christ ; and we do not suppose 
that, taking all the circumstances into account—the miracle of which she was to be 
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the subject—the painful thoughts which must have crowded into her mind, as 
being necessarily exposed to great suspicion and obloquy ;—we do not suppose 
that God ever made a communic:tion to a believer which required so mighty an 
effort of faith. Surely the Virgin will express some hesitation, some fear, some 
objection. But no; it seems to have been enough for her that the message was 
clearly from above. Without a pause, without a moment’s reluctance, by a mighty 
act of faith, she took God at his word, expected its fulfilment, and left him to make 
clear her innocence. She meekly said, “‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” Take into account, as we have just said, all the 
circumstances, and there are not in the Bible more confiding words—words more 
expressive of thorough acquiescence, of unqualified submission, of unquestionable 
confidence. Ask me to point out a saint, displaying extraordinary faith, and that 
too, under circumstances the most adapted to perplex and confound; and con- 
sidering the age, the sex, the condition, I would rather direct you to Mary expect- 
ing her son Jesus than to Abraham offering up his son Isaac. No doubt there is 
far less of apparent effort in the one than in the other. There is not, in the achieve- 
ment of the Virgin, the aspect of courage and fortitude which you mark in that of 
the patriarch ; nevertheless, when you consider what the two were, what they had 
to believe, what they had to endure, you will hardly, we think, question the 
accuracy of the decision—that in the secrecy of the Virgin’s chamber there was 
won a yet more signal moral triumph than even on the summit of Moriah, when 
the father’s hand was lifted up to slay the child of promise. 

The Papists may offer extravagant and blasphemous homage to the Virgin, we 
will vot join them in such; we would as soon render it to Abraham, to Moses, to 
Paul, or to any of the worthies who signalised themselves by faith, and bequeathed 
their memory as a rich legacy to the church. Such homage assumes, at the best, 
that Mary was free from all sin—thus making her birth as mysterious as that of 
her Son; whereas we unreservedly hold that in nothing was Mary distinguished 
from other women but in superior sanctity and in stronger faith. Butif we cannot 
go with the Papist, we can yet do honour to the virgin; we can single her out 
from the throng of those whose history might put to shame our degenerate piety, 
and hold her up as worthy of a signal place in our commemoration, so long as fine 
heroism, and calm determination, and beautiful meekness, and lofty faith can com- 
mand the admiration of the disciples of Christ ; for in the account which has been read 
to you in the gospel of the day, there are indications of character in which all that 
is most noble in intrepidity is blended with all that is most graceful in humility— 
in which all the firmness of the martyr is combined with the timidity of the 
recluse ; the confidence which can brave the frowns of the world with the sensi- 
tiveness which can shrink from a glance; the faith which counts nothing impos- 
sible with God, and the gentleness which cannot meet the slightest difficulty except 
in his strength. Yes, in her who could meekly bow the head at the annunciation 
as the angel had brought it, leaving it with God to effect the miracle and send his 
Son through her into the world, without form of sin, and yet defend herself against 
obloquy and shame, you have the workings of a faith nobly indicated in such a life 
of distress and anguish as that of Mary must have been—a life which brought her 
at last to the unimaginable woe of the scene described in our text, ‘ Now there 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother.” ren 

Now, are we right in supposing that Mary’s life must have been one of great 
suffering, so that she is to be admired as a martyr, as well as for the manner in 
which she received the announcement which the Church on this day commem- 
orates ? Now, we have no direct information as to Mary’s amount of knowledge 
in regard of the office of the being whom she had been privileged to bear. We 
cannot doubt that she recognised him as the promised Messiah whom prophets and 
kings had longed to see, and with whose coming was bound up the most ardent 
hopes of her nation; but we may well doubt whether she had clearer views than 
others who saw in him the Christ, as to the nature of the work which he had under 
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taken on earth. Simeon had spoken of him.as “a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of his people Israel ;” but it is further subjoined—“ Both Joseph 
and Mary marvelled at this thing spoken of him.” They appear not to have been 
prepared for such a description as was thus given; and they found it inexplicable. 
And when Christ made the answer already quoted, upon being found with the 
doctors in the temple, you read of his parents—‘‘ They understood not the 
saying spoken unto them.” Afterwards, indeed, we are told—‘*His mother kept 
all these sayings in her heart ;” but whilst this proves that Mary pondered what 
she heard, laying it up as matter for careful meditation, it does not show that she 
attained to an apprehension of the solemn office in which Christ was engaged. We 
ought, therefore, perhaps, to conclude, that like the disciples of Christ, his mother 
had but erroneous and confused notions of what the Messiah had to do—that with 
them her mind was confused by dreams of temporal sovereignty, and that she was 
but ill prepared for the scorn and the ignominy which entered so largely into his 
portion. And who shall venture to tell us what the feelings of Mary must have 
been as she saw her son, notwithstanding the miracles which he wrought, obtain- 
ing but few adherents, and those, too, from among the lowest of the people—center- 
ing gradually on himself all the malice and power of an infidel nation, and at last 
delivered up to the Romans, and crucified'as a malefactor? There is no need that 
we inquire whether there be truth in what some have said—that Mary was actually 
amongst those who died by the sword of persecution. Even as the whole life of 
the Redeemer, and not merely its last doleful scene, was but one act of martyrdom, 
because, from first to last, he was ‘“‘a sign spoken against by men,” so may we 
affirm of Mary, that she must have been a martyr from the moment, at Jeast, when 
her son entered on his ministry. For ever after, tne contradictions of sinners waxed 
louder and louder,—and what could it have been to the mother if not a perpetual, 
a galling, lacerating thing, disappointing her most cherished expectations, and 
suggesting the most terrible fears? We will not judge her as a mother—though 
merely as a mother, who shall tell us the intenseness of her agony as she saw the 
son of her affections “despised and rejected of men; the man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief?” We must remember that she was a mother as none other 
had ever been, none ever shall be, seeing that it was the Son of God himself who 
had hung on her breast; and she had thought herself privileged to give birth to 
one who was to lead Israel to triumph, where as she now saw Israel consigning him 
to shame. 

But without attempting to follow the martyr—for such we will cal) her, martyr- 
dom having been as actual here as in any case more conspicuous for physical torture, 
—without attempting to follow her through her long series of endurances, let us 
accompany her to one scene—a scene to which Lent is introductory—the scene 
presented by the words of our text. It is the Mount of Calvary to which we 
would lead you—oh ! that you may approach the place with broken and with con- 
trite hearts! ‘ Behold theman!”’ He has been scourged, and buffeted, and spat 
upon; a purple robe has been put on him in mockery ; he has been crowned with 
thorns. And now brought forth, sinking beneath the weight of his cross, he is 
urged forward by the bloodthirsty multitude, and at length, painfully exhausted, 
yet uttering no word of reproach, he reaches the place of crucifixion. And now 
he is bound to the croes as it lay extended onthe ground; then the whole is lifted 
up so as to cause the sufferer the most excruciating torments, And still, though 
you might have thought that so piteous a spectacle wonld have melted hearts of 
stone, he is ‘a sign that is spoken against, for all they that see me laugh me to 
scorn, they shoot out the lip; they shake the head, saying, He trusted in the Lord 
that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, seeing he delighteth in him.” 
But some there are, even amid that infuriated multitude, who are sorely stricken 
at the sufferings of this innocent victim. The eye of the Redeemer seems to fix 
on two weeping forms. Who are these that have engaged his attention at such a 
moment of unutterable anguish, unutterable achievement? What can draw off 
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his mind—we will not say from the contemplation of his unexampled endurances, 
but from that of the mysterious results about to follow from the awful sacrifice of 
“the only begotten Son of God, opening the kingdom of heaven to all believers ?” 
These are his mother, and John, his beloved disciple. Love was stronger than 
courage, or rather, love inspired courage. A weak woman, and the apostle of 
tenderness,—these stood’by the cross when the rash and the daring had fled. Oh! 
who shall tell us what that mother felt? whoshall describe what her emotions 
would have been, even had she thoroughly known what her Son was accomplishing 
by death? How much keener must they have been when, possibly, she saw 
nothing in his death but the destruction of her fondest and most precious hopes ! 
She has waited at the foot of the cross, eager to catch the last look and the last 
word of Him whom it is permitted to say she loved with more than mother’s luve 
—so mysteriously ardent must have been her affections. But the fearful tragedy 
is almost at the close, and the dying man has not seemed to notice her presence ; 
but then it was that Jesus, seeing his mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing by, said unto his mother, ‘“‘ Woman, behold thy son!” ‘Then said he 
to the disciple, Behold thy mother.” I hardly know whether these words do not 
corroborate what we before advanced as to the studied carefulness on the part of 
Christ to avoid giving ground for any undue homage to the Virgin. You could 
scarcely have been surprised had our Lord endeavoured to cheer, by a few kindly 
expressions, the weeping being who had borne him, and who now stood in terrible 
grief at the foot of his cross. We will not insist on this; we will only ask you 
whether you think the words actually spoken could have been words of comfort 
to Mary. Indeed, they are exquisitely beautiful as proving the thoughtfulness of 
Christ for his mother, when we might have supposed him so occupied with his 
mighty undertaking on behalf of this creation, as that he had no soothing word to 
give to a sorrowing individual; yet, if ever words cut the human heart, these muat 
have been as a sword to that weeping Mary. If she had entertained a lingering 
hope that Christ would yet triumph over his enemies and remain to bless his 
friends, these words must have destroyed it; for providing for her, so to speak, 
another son—committing her to the care of another—did but tell her, too clearly 
and emphatically, that she was losing him altogether; or that, even if he rose 
from the dead, it would not be to renew the sweet intercourse of earthly affection. 
Surely the last words of Christ addressed to his mother, though we may allow 
them to have been words overflowing with tenderness, must have cut that mother 
to the quick ; and we need adduce nothing further in evidence that Mary herself 
may justly be regarded as having had martyrdom to undergo, at least at the awful 
time of our Lord’s crucifixion; and that, as we admired her for the faith and the 
meekness with which she received the annunciation that Christ should be her son, 
s0 ought we to admire in her the courage and constancy of one who is led up to 
the scaffold, or fastened to the stake as a confessor for God, and for truth, when 
we read the simple, plaintive statement of our text, ‘‘ Now there stood by the cross 
of Jesus his mother.” 

But let us not conclude our attempt to blend into one subject of discourse the 
event which Lady-day commemorates, and the events to which the anniversary of 
Lent is introductory, without observing the connexion between the two, and the 
indispensableness of the one in order to the worth of the other. It is virtually to 
contend for all that is distinguishing in Christianity—for all that makes Christ- 
ianity something more than natural religion—which unites a higher-toned morality 
with lottier sanctions—to contend that our Saviour, though born of a woman, 
had no human father. On the truth of the annunciation made as on this day by 
the angel Gabriel to Mary depends the virtue of the sacrifice offered by Christ on 
Calvary. The question involved in this truth is a question of the perfect purity of 
Christ Jesus as man; not a question of his freedom from actual sin, but it is a 
question of his freedom from original sin; not a question whether he ever yielded 
to corrupt inclinations, but a question whether he possessed any corrupt inclina- 
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tions; and if you know anything of the scheme of our redemption, you must know 
that the one of these questions is to the full as important as the other; because if 
there could be found on the Mediator the slightest taint, though it were only a 
taint derived from the guilt of a forefather, and never suffered to communicate the 
least taint to the practice, there is an end at once to the doctrine of meritorious 
obedience and of expiatory sacrifice; and we are left to make our peace with God, 
without one jot of power for the making it. But with the assurance that our 
Lord and Saviour was conceived of the Holy Ghost, that the Word was made flesh 
by a miraculous act, and that therefore Christ, though man in the substance of his 
mother, and deriving from her the innocent infirmities of our nature, yet derived 
none of those sinful propensities,—oh! we can feel He was indeed the Lamb 
“without blemish and without spot ;” we can build with thorough confidence on 
the doctrine that ‘‘ He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 

And this is precisely what is wanting to make Good Friday—for which Lent is 
preparing us—to make Good Friday of any avail; and the having turned our 
thoughts on both anniversaries at one and the same time does but remind us of 
the combination of facts—the perfect purity of the human nature of Christ, and 
therefore his perfect fitness to be presented as an offering for the sins of the world. 

Depart, then, from the house of God rejoicing that the prophecy was fulfilled 
—** Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son;’’ yet smiting on your breasts 
in deep repentance at the wickedness which could only be expiated by the death 
of one whose birth proved him the Son of the Highest. 

Take also one other lesson. Mary, no doubt, had poverty to struggle with. 
She was not placed in any conspicuous post where great things were to be done or 
endured for God; but living a lowly life, performing the every-day duties which 
devolve on the members of stricken families—duties on which there is nothing to 
throw splendour, and which seem little favourable to deep spirituality—did Mary 
grow so rich with the graces of piety, as to be fitted for the highest boon which 
God had in store for woman. After this let no one repine at not being called to 
eminent station, as though it were necessary to be great in office in order to the 
being great in the virtues or rewards of religion. The highest rewards may be 
missed by those who have the highest duties to perform, and obtained by those 
who have the lowest. Oh! then, labour all of you diligently in your appointed 
spheres, content, if it be God’s will, to pass through life insignificant and unknown, 
but animated by the blessed assurance that you may shine hereafter as stars in the 
firmament, and receive ‘fa crown which fadeth not away.” 
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‘And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books.which should be 
written.”—JouHN xxi. 26. 


THERE can be no controversy, that the evangelist here employs language that 
is not to be taken in its literal sense, and there can be as little that he repre- 
sents the recorded actions of our Saviour as bearing but an inconsiderable propor- 
tion to those of which no account has been preserved. It were absurd to con- 
tend, for the literal truth of the assertion, that had all which Jesus did been 
written, the world itself would be too small for the volumes. But, then, we may 
be certain, that St. John would not have used such exaggerated terms, had not 
the written been vastly exceeded in amount by the unwritten; and this is all 
which we would gather from the passage. There may be senses, at which we 
shall afterwards glance, in which it holds good that the world could not have con- 
tained the complete register of Christ’s actions; but, the simple fact, that far 
more was omitted than was related by thé Evangelists, everybody must allow is 
asserted in the text; and, on this, and the inferences which it naturally, by our 
" discourse furnishes, we would employ our time, and fix your attention. 

Now, we must all be well assured, that there could not have been a single day 
in the life of our Saviour, which did not furnish something worthy to be recorded. 
irom his birth to his death, there must haye been much of the wonderful and 
mysterious round a being, who united in one person, the divine nature and 
the human; speaking as never man spake, and endowed with unlimited power. 
We believe that Christ uttered not a word, which would have been unimportant 
if preserved, and wrought not an action whose narrative would have been with- 
out interest and instruction. Yet, the gospels are almost silent on the first thirty 
years of our Sayiour’s life, and confine themselves to the brief period of his 
public ministrations. They pass over the seasons of childhood and youth, 
seasons, in regard of which, we feel the greatest curiosity ; for who does not 
wish to trace the growth of the second man, the Lord from heaven, and to know 
in what degree, and with what gradual development, the majesty of the eternal 
shone out in the feebleness of the created. The only fact related of the youth of 
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our Lord, his dispute with the doctors in the temple, is wondrously adapted to 
stimulate this curiosity, for it sufficiently shows us, that his earlier, as well as 
his later years, were characterized by supernatural manifestations; and, when 
we read, that after this surprising display of a more than human wisdom, Christ 
went down with his parents to Nazareth, and was subject unto them, we long 
to follow him into the privacies of the domestic circle, and to know the par- 
ticulars of an intercourse, which can never be paralleled between a child who, 
though from everlasting, grew like others in wisdom, as in stature ; and, a mother 
who may have known in him the Son of the Highest. It cannot, therefore, be 
said, that what was omitted was unimportant, or uninteresting ; however, we may 
be persuaded, that the selection was made with distinct reference to what would 
be for our good. We should have read with great interest the account of all that 
occurred before Christ was baptized of John in the Jordan ; and, it could scarcely 
have failed, that the narrative would have instructed, as well as delighted. 
Neither is it only in respect of the youth of the Redeemer, that much has been 
omitted by the Eyangelists. Eyen if you take the gospels, as the history of 
Christ’s life during the period of his public ministrations, the memoir seems 
deficient in many particulars. We are told, for example, little or nothing of 
Jesus in private. There is a mysteriousness about his retirement, which we have 
no power to penetrate. We hear of his withdrawing to a mountain, and spending 
whole nights in prayer; but we cannot accompany him to the oratory, and are 
left in utter ignorance as to the petitions which he presented to the Father. We 
may judge, from the 17th chapter of St. John’s gospel, that the prayers of Christ 
must have contained most sublime and consolatory truths; so that a collection 
of those prayers would have been inestimably precious; yet, the Evangelist can 
scarcely be said to admit us at all to the devotions of the Saviour. We have 

one, but the briefest notices, of the subject matter of his communings with 
God. 

Now, whilst we cannot deny either that much was omitted, or that what was 
omitted would haye been valuable, we are bound to feel assured, since we have 
that which the Holy Spirit was pleased to select, that enough has been trans- 
mitted for every purpose, either of practice or of faith. 

Here is the first great inference from our text—namely, that Scripture must 
be sufficient without the aids of tradition. Ifthe Holy Spirit guided the writers 
of the New Testament as to what they should record, and what omit out of the 
vast mass of material which the life of Christ presented, we are bound to believe 
that everything was inserted in the volume, which it was either necessary or 
desirable that we should possess. With such,a passage as our text before you, 
you have only to admit the inspiration, and you admit also the sufficiency of 
Scripture. Indeed, it is quite true, that the New Testament presents the record 
of only an inconsiderable part of the discourses and actions of Christ; but then, 
it is just as true that this part was taken, and the rest was left under the imme- 
diate direction of the Spirit of God. What then is it, but to accuse this Spirit of 
mistake and infirmity to suppose with the Roman church that the written word 
needs the assistance of tradition; and, that we cannot form a complete system of 
doctrine if we adhere exclusively to what we find inthe Bible? It is on the 
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Bible, and the Bible alone, that Protestantism takes its stand. We embrace 
everything which can be proved from Scripture ; we exclude everything which 
cannot be proved from Scripture. We take, as our fundamental principle, that 
God has made a revelation of himself, and of his will, and left no deficiencies in 
that revelation to be supplied from precarious and irresponsible sources. We go, 
therefore, the whole length of the Bible, but we refuse to stir a step on the 
authority of additions to the Bible. Here is a great line of demarcation between 
Protestantism and Popery. Here is a great battle to be fought, for on the rejec- 
tion of tradition, hangs the rejection of a main part of the idolatrous inventions 
with which Christianity has been deformed, and almost destroyed. 

But now, draw a second inference from the alleged facts, that only a small por- 
tion of Christ’s actions have been recorded by the Evangelists. It must, we 
suppose, follow from this, that the miracles related in the gospels, are but speci- 
mens of the works of wonder whigh Jesus wrought whilst on earth. As it is, 
they form an amazing catalogue; so that, had there been no miracles besides 
those recorded, they seem sufficient to overcome the most determined infidelity. 
But, what a supplement to this catalogue is the text on which we now discourse ! 
After relating miracle upon miracle—the healing of the sick, the giving of sight 
to the blind, the feeding of a multitude with a few loaves, the raising the dead, 
what a conclusion to the history is this saying, that there were many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if written, would have filled the whole world! 
It is as much as saying, that He was busied every moment with a new work of 
benevolence and power. He could never have been an instant idle, and never 
employed but on something wonderful. Indeed, we cannot fail to be surprised, 
when we peruse the gospel, at the infidelity and scorn, with which the pretensions 
of Christ were received. It seems to us well nigh inexplicable, that the spectators 
of such miracles as are recorded at length, should have refused to own in Jesus, 
a teacher sent from God. But, if we would fully know how inexcusable the Jews 
were in their unbelief, and what an amount of evidence they withstood, we must 
add the unwritten things to the written. There could have been no ignorance 
about the miracles of Jesus. They could not have been confined to any one 
place, or any one district. Wheresoever the Redeemer was, and by whomsoeyer 
attended, his actions must have borne witness to his greatness, and thus the whole 
nation as it were, must have been pervaded by manifestations of his God-head ; 
and, there could scarcely have been a spot on the land, which had not been the 
scenes of some supernatural deed. Christ must have moved to and fro, a being 
whose very presence seemed to overawe evil in all shapes; but that of the heart 
of unbelief, not occasionally displaying extraordinary power, and then apparently 
shrinking back into an ordinary man; but so incessantly engaged in things 
beyond human strength, that he could not be seen and not known, as the 
Wonderful. It is, altogether, an overwhelming consideration, that we have not 
been told a thousandth part of the miracles of Jesus, It is overwhelming, as 
showing how incalculable the amount of proof which unbelief could resist, as also 
how incalculable was the amount of evidence by which Christianity was substan- 
tiated when first introduced. There might be mistake or deception in one or two 
miracles, but in a life of miracles, there can be no mistake. There can be no decep- 
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tion in this; and, when we have set before you, one page after another of the 
gospel histories, and you have stood wonderingly by Jesus as he stills the tempest 
with a word, or calls forth Lazarus from his grave, oh, we feel, that in the very 
conclusion of these histories, lies a statement which will yet more astonish you 
and yet more convince You, that Christ was of God; and, this is the statement, 
that there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, the world itself could not contain the multitudinous 
volumes. 

Now up to this point we have strictly confined ourselves to the fact that the 
evangelists, guided by the Spirit of God, omitted much in the histories which they 
have given us of Christ; but we have directed as yet little attention to the re- 
markable terms which St. John has employed, haying spoken generally of 
omissions, rather than of omissions so extensive that to supply them would be to 
overload the world. ~ 

We cannot doubt, as we stated at the outset of our discourse, that the assertion 
of the world not being able to contain the books that could be written, was not 
intended to be understood in a literal sense. If the assertion be construed as 
referring to the number of the volumes which Christ’s actions would have filled, 
had every one been registered, then it can only mean that those actions were so 
numerous that a library, rather than a book, would have been occupied by their 
record. ‘Taken in this sense, the expression has all along guided our remarks ; 
for we have throughout assumed, not only that there are omissions in the history 
of Christ, but also that the things written bear the very slightest proportion to the 
things unwritten. If, however, it would be absurd to suppose St. John speaking 
of a natural capacity in the world, as though the world could not have been of 
size enough for the voluminous record, it is very possible that he may refer to a 
moral capacity ; and if such be his reference, it is well worth your closest attention. 
We understand by the assertion that the world could not have contained the 
books, when referred to the moral capacity of the world, that had all which Christ 
did been written, the Bible would have been far too large for the united wisdom 
and intelligence of mankind. We suppose the evangelist to affirm that it would. 
not have been possible for men, either singly or combined, whatever their 
diligence or study, to have so mastered the volumes of revelation that they could 
have been said to have gathered their contents within the mind’s grasp. There 
would haye been an amplitude in the open field of intelligence which must have 
rendered hopeless the endeavor of making its circuit ; so that had the whole world 
joined to explore the domain, the whole world must have failed to overtake its 
bounds; and it is thus suggested to us that there may have been a special wisdom 
displayed in the size of the Bible, in adapting the quantity of the inspired writing 
to the capacity of man and to the length of his life. It is, indeed, principally in 
regard of the New Testament that the suggestion is made, but there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing it applicable to the whole yolume of Scripture; and we 
see the greatest reason for believing that the size of the Bible, as well as the 
majesty of its style and the sublimity of its disclosures, should be received in 
evidence of more than human authorship. As much has been given as the world 
can contain; and had the quantity of inspired writings been at all commensurate 
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with the material, the world would have been completely overcharged. This is 
virtually the statement of our text; and though we cannot pretend so to prove the 
accuracy of this statement as to show that the Bible is precisely of the length 
which best suits our condition, there are two or three considerations which go far 
to establish the opinidh that its length is most nicely proportioned to man’s 
power of comprehending truth. It is a wonderful property, but one which we 
have no hesitation in claiming for the Bible, that it is not too large for the man of 
least leisure, and yet so large that it cannot be exhausted by a long life of study. 
There is something very surprising in the fact, but there is no debate that it is a 
fact, that the Bible is not of a size to alarm anyone, be his time ever so occupied ; 
and yet that it is of a size to engage all his time, be that time ever so completely 
at his disposal. It cannot be said of the Bible, as it must be of many human 
works, that its ponderousness deters men from undertaking its perusal; and yet, 
it may be said, that having entered on its perusal we never reach its close. Can 
you find the individual, however many the years, and however great the diligence 
which he has given to the study of the sacred volume, who feels that there is no 
more to be learnt from that volume, and that it is useless for him to reperuse that 
volume ? And yet, on the other hand, if you wish to guide a man into acquaint- 
ance with the things which belong to his peace, and accordingly press upon him 
the duty of reading the Bible, you can be met with no plausible excuse from the 
greatness of the prescribed task. It is not a huge library; it is only a single and 
not very large book which you entreat him to investigate; and with what fair- 
ness can a man of the most engrossing occupations plead want of time as his 
apology for refusing ? I do say again, this is one of the most extraordinary things 
to be observed in regard of the Bible. If the inspired writers had filled, as it 
appears from our text they might have filled, a vast array of volumes, it cannot be 
doubted that the great mass of men would have argued that the quantity 
sanctioned a neglect, and that we should have been met in our every endeavor to 
fasten them to the duty of searching the Scriptures with the apparently reasonable 
statement that the necessary engagements of life prevented the embarking in so 
gigantic an undertaking. And then, on the other hand, had the Bible been of so 
condensed and comprehensive a character that its chapters were libraries and its 
sentences volumes, the righteous of the earth, having nothing but a single book to 
study, would have been presently left with nothing to examine, nothing to ponder ; 
a few weeks would have finished a human book of the same size. And what, 
then, is it but the Deity in the Bible which makes it like the bush in Horeb, for 
ever consuming and yet for ever unconsumed ? 

~ Oh, these are two features which strongly mark of the Bible from all other 
books—I mean, of course, in their combination—that it is so small that, in 
regard of its study, no one can be afraid of making a beginning, and so large that 
no one was ever able to make an end. And if we can make these assertions in 
respect of the Bible in its present size, may we not readily believe that had the 
histories of Christ contained all which he did, the world would have been unable 
to contain the books? ‘The quantity of inspired writing would have been so 
great, that the unconverted amongst men would have held themselves excused 
from reading any, and the converted must have inevitably remained ignorant 
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of much. Yes, we may be sure that the world itself could not have held the 
books. The moral capacity of mankind, for which the present amount of revela- 
tion is more than sufficient, would have been vastly overtasked, and those most 
desirous of acquaintance with God’s word, must have confined themselves to 
parts, and never attempted to gain acquaintance with the whole. We are most 
anxious to impress upon you the truth, that the Bible is thus large enough, and 
yet not too large, for creatures constituted and circumstanced as ourselves. We 
do not pretend; as we before intimated, to decide that the Bible is of precisely the 
best length, so that nothing could have been added and nothing abstracted, with- 
out detriment to mankind. Our text does not require us to form such a decision, 
it only suggests, and the suggestion is full of interest and instruction, that in re- 
gard of its size, the Bible was composed with a distinct reference to the human 
capacity, so that an account was taken of what the world could hold when 
directions were given as to what should be written, and what suppressed. And 
the beautiful truth which we wish commended to your attention is this, that though 
men have written commentaries upon the Bible, and the press for century after 
century has been pouring forth the labours of learned divines in the shape of 
treatises, and paraphzases, and of sermons, all professedly designed to bring out 
the treasures of Scripture, the inspired volume still remains, we might almost 
say unexplored, and its mines of intelligence solicit as much as ever the search- 
ings of the student. Who amongst us, that is accustomed to read the Bible with 
diligence and prayer, who can be ignorant that the contents of this book seem to 
grow with the Being examined; so that, in place of exhausting, we multiply by 
using, the material of thought. Passages, in which we have observed no par- 
ticular beauty or force, though they have been a hundred times read, will 
suddenly strike us as full of the most valuable meaning and words, which we 
have overlooked as unimportant, dilate into sermons, and preach to us of duties 
and of mysteries. There are texts in the Bible which we may have often given 
up as hopelessly obscure, but with greater experience has come greater light, and 
the dark sayings have burst forth as amongst the most precious and brilliant in 
Scripture. Oh, that were indeed anew character amongst Christians, who should 
feel the want of a larger Bible. There may, undoubtedly, be many points upon 
which the righteous man longs for fuller information, many subjects which he 
would wish elucidated with yet greater clearness than is derivable from the pages 
of Holy Writ ; but, he can never say, that there remains nothing more for Him to 
examine in scripture, that he has gone the whole length that revelation will 
carry him, and that he has come to a stand for want of a larger Bible. A 
larger Bible! oh, who is there of us who will dare to say that he has so ex- 
hausted a single chapter of the Bible, that he can be confident that there is 
nothing more of instruction, nothing more of warning, nothing more of comfort, 
to be drawn from its statements? If we confine ourselves to what is recorded of 
Christ, who will pretend in regard for example of the sermon on the Mount— 
who will pretend that he has no need, except for the mere purpose of refreshing 
his memory, to read again the yaried and comprehensive discourse? Who will 
say, that he has extracted all the lessons it was designed to convey, and that 
there is nothing in this homily of our divine Master, that is “ profitable for 
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doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” of 
which his previous perusals have not put him into thorough possession? Aye, 
and in regard of the actions of Jesus, who will venture to affirm, that there 
are no marks of power, no traits of tenderness, no breakings forth of Deity, 
no gushings of humanity, which he has not detected and admired in the registered 
doings of the Saviour? Are you never struck in reading the record of one 
of Christ’s miracles, which you have often read before—are you never struck 


with some little circumstance demonstrative of the might, or indicative of _ 


the sympathies of the Redeemer, which had hitherto escaped your observation ? 
We cannot, for example, think it without a reason, that St. John throws into his 
account of Christ feeding five thousand with five barley loaves, ‘‘Now, there 
was much grass in the place.” It follows the command of Jesus, ‘‘ Make the 
men sit down;” and, it seems to indicate, that our Lord consulted the con- 
venience of the multitude, and chose to spread his miraculous table where they 
might recline in comfort, and partake with pleasure of his bounty. And, if it be 
thus true that the Bible is still unexhausted, that though the world has been 
diving for many centuries into its treasures, there are yet unexplored stores and 
riches which are to stimulate the industry, and recompense the toil of every lover 
of its glorious truth, then it must on all hands be admitted, that in its size, as 
well as in every other respect, the Bible is adapted to the capacity of mankind ; 
and that since now in the old age of this creation, the sacred volume still presents 
fresh veins of precious ore, like a mine, which the more it is worked, the more it 
seems to have to yield, why, a great addition to this volume, would only have 
overloaded the world. As it is, the world, if we may so express it, will not 
have finished the Bible, when the concerns of human kind are wound up, and 
time dies in eternity; and, therefore, seeing there is already more than enough 
for the capacities of the world, may it not well be said, that had all which Christ 
did been written, the world itself could not have held the books ? 

Now, the great practical lesson which we desire to draw from this subject of 
discourse is one, which is applicable to every class of hearers. Whatever your 
position in life, whatever your occupation, I have to say it to you all. I have to 
ask you all to bear away with you the truth, that there is enough in the Bible 
for those who have most time at their command, and not too much for those who 
have least time at their command. There may be those of you whom God has 
so placed, that they are not compelled to wear away the days and nights in 
providing the means of subsistence for themselves aud their families, but who 
are blessed with such a measure of sufficiency, that they have leisure at their 
disposal for study and enquiry; and, what is the lesson which our subject of 
discourse reads to such as these? Why, we press on these men, who are com- 
paratively men of leisure, the duty of searching the Scriptures, of giving them- 
selves assiduously and prayerfully to the searching the Scriptures; assuring 
them, that the more they explore, the more will the mine deepen, and thus 
will study be recompensed, not only by present discoveries, but by the 
certainty that there are yet greater to be made. 

But, there are others amongst you who are quite differently circumstanced, 
who have hardly any time they can call their own; who must rise early, and 
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late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness ; and, what do we say to these, 
what lesson do we draw for these, from our subject of discourse? Why 
exactly what we said, exactly what we drew in the case of the man who had 
much leisure at his disposal. We press alike upon those who are deeply engaged 
in business, the duty of searching the Scriptures. We will take no apology from 
the extent of your occupation. Commentators may swell the Bible, but the 
Bible itself is a small book; and, if only a single chapter were read morning 
and evening, read with hearty, humble prayer, there would be rapidly acquired 
a great knowledge of Scripture; and, men of business, if not profound 
theologians, would be well versed in the revelation made by God of himself. 
It is a mercy for you, that the Bible is not larger. You are thus deprived of a 
most specious excuse, by which you might have striven to justify ignorance. 
Oh, if the divine writings, like the writings of divines, filled shelf upon shelf, 
androom upon room, we should have had you asking the use of recommending 
the man, who had but a few minutes a day at his disposal, 10 employ them in 
reading what he could never finish. But the minutes will suffice. Revelation 
is gathered within so manageable a compass, that no press of occupation 
can incapacitate any one from gaining acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
Revelation might have been so enlarged, that its extent might have been pleaded 
at the judgment in extenuation of neglect; and, if not at the judgment, it 
might certainly have been used during life for quieting conscience, when it 
pleaded the great duty of searching the Scriptures; but, as it is probable, being 
after all but a small book—small, as we have endeavoured to show you, not from 
lack of material, but because the Divine author saw, that if larger, it would be 
too large for human comprehension—this, we say, being the size of the Bible, 
why, if you refuse to acquaint yourselves with its contents, contents which are 
able to make you wise unto salvation, it will rise hereafter like the cloud from 
the sea before the prophet’s servant, no larger in size than a man’s hand—the 
very diminutiveness ominous of ruin, and presently the whole firmament of 
the future shall be overcast with blackness—the rains shall descend, and the 
floods shall come, and yourselves be borne away in the torrent of indignation. 

Once more then, and finally, we say.to you, Search the Scriptures ; search them 
with prayer, and you shall certainly search them with profit, 
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“Yor there is no respect of persons with God.”’—Romans ii. 11. 


THE sentiment expressed by these words is very frequently met with in the pages 
of Scripture; St. Paul himself had delivered it in nearly the same terms on two or 
three other occasions, as though its importance warranted repetition, or the likeli- 
hood of our doubting it rendered necessary its reiteration. Other inspired writers, 
under both the Old and New Testament dispensation, make a similar statement 
with regard to what we may call the Divine impartiality ; so that the Bible may be 
said to take special pains to assure us that God is no respecter of persons. In some 
places, indeed, the expression seems used in order to show that there was no longer 
any distinction between Gentile and Jew, but that God was as ready to admit the 
one as the other to share the blessings assured by Christ’s death. But this is not 
always the case, as, for instance, in the epistle to the Colossians, where, in address- 
ing servants, the Apostle declares, “He that doeth wrong shall receive for the 
wrong he hath done, for with God there is no respect of persons ;” all men, that is, 
are on the same footing before God, and, therefore, shall all be judged by what 
they are in themselves, and not more or less leniently, as wrought by this or that 
individual. Our text, then, is to be taken in the most general sense, as asserting 
God’s impartiality in all his dealings with our race ; that God has not what may 
be called his favourites; that he does not arbitrarily select some as objects on 
which to lavish his gifts, while he neglects others, or gives them comparatively 
trifling advantages. This is the scope of our text when largely interpreted, and 
we desire to show you that in this extended sense there is no respect of persons 
with God. I know the appearance is quite the other way; there are such dif- 
ferences in human conditions and in natural and moral advantages, that we are 
inclined to think God*is not quite impartial—that he does very much more for one 
than another—that he must be characterised as having respect of persons. Well, 
we will try to meet the point fairly. In the first place, we will endeavour to show 
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you that the truth asserted in our text is what might be readily inferred from the 
known attributes and character of God. In the second place, we will labour to 
prove that the assertion is not contradicted by the apparent inequalities in the 
Divine dealings with men. 

I. You are to remember that God, that all-wise and powerful Being, is, by his 
very nature, infinitely removed from every kind and degree of imperfection ; 
and to ascribe to such a being anything that can be called partiality is to deny or 
forget what he is; for partiality is at best but a weakness; it is the allowing 
affection for a person to bias the judgment and influence the conduct without strict 
regard to that person’s qualification. And if this be partiality, the attributing it 
to God is evidently the attributing to him an imperfection, and, therefore, the 
denying he is what he must be if he be divine. Observe, however, that the con- 
tending for the Divine impartiality is not the contending that God regards not his 
own people with greater favour than the wicked. It is not respect of persons to 
have regard to character in the distribution of kindness; it is rather a respect of 
persons to have no such regard, and we may quite uphold the accuracy of the text, 
and make it nothing but an inference from the necessary attributes of God, and 
yet gladly confess that, in the largest sense, “the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous,” and that “the face of the Lord is against them that do evil.” The 
thing, in fact, which we have to contend for is, that it is exclusively to character, and 
not at all to persons, that the Almighty has respect; that the thing which he 
considers is not who a man is, but what a man is; and that his dealings are, 
and will continue to be, constructed on the principle that he loves all his creatures 
equally, and equally wishes their salvation. 

And whilst, as I have said, such impartiality as this must necessarily belong to 
such a being as God, we may further declare that the whole course of his dealings 
is but one long illustration that he has no respect of persons. We shall come 
hereafter to apparent cases of exception ; at present, we have only to remind you 
that God lays on all men the same laws, proposes to all the same rewards, offers to 
all the same assistance. If there were in the Divine Being anything that could be 
called respect of persons, it would be shown, one might think, by placing some 
under a different economy from others, giving them peculiar immunities, or exact~ 
ing from them less difficult duties. But who will say that any tokens of such 
partiality as this can be discerned in God’s dealings with our race? Where is the 
man who may commit wickedness with impunity ? Where is the man who can 
serve God and not be profited? To which of us is there not offered the free pardon 
of sin through the sacrifice of Christ ? With which of us does not the Spirit strive, 
urging to repentance? Are there two heavens? are there two hells? Is it not 
to be gathered from the whole drift, as well as from the express statements of 
the Scripture, that the same rewards are proposed indiscriminately to all who will 
live righteously, —the same punishments appointed to all who shall persist in 
ungodliness? To what man is the ear of the Almighty more open than to another, 
provided there be the same fervent prayer? Into what breast is he less ready to 
pour than to another the riches of his consolations, if the contrite heart be found 
_ equally in both? ‘To whose eye is he more unwilling to unfold than to that of 
another the glories of the everlasting kingdom, if only the two are gazing with 
equal intenseness towards the future? I know indeed that God has objects of 
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special favour—that there are men to whom he manifests himself with extraordinary 
clearness, and to whom he imparts extraordinary assistance ; but these are men who 
seek him with the whole heart; their meat and drink it is to do his will; and it is 
not, as we have already said, partiality—it is not respect of persons, that such 
should be singled out from the mass and honoured with peculiar advantages. This 
is but the acting on a rule which lies at the root of all moral government, that the 
obedient shall occupy a different place from the disobedient, that by the improving 
what we have we ensure the having more. If you would prove that with God 
there is respect of persons, you must show me that salvation is not equally within 
the reach of all of us; that Christ died for this man, and did not die for that 3 
that in one case there is a conscience, in another there is none; that here the Holy 
Spirit strives, there does not work ; and that while the various means and oppor- 
tunities of grace are lavished on a certain fraction of a church or community, the 
remainder are comparatively unattended to by God, as though he had less concern for 
their welfare, if he had not absolutely willed their destruction. And who is ready 
with any such demonstration? Who will venture to attempt it while God is 
making his sun to rise on the evil and the good—his rain to descend on the just 
and the unjust? Who will be bold enough to hint the existence of partiality, 
whilst every human breast is the theatre of a great struggle, whilst the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is making its way equally into the palaces and cottages of the land, 
summoning the mightiest to humble themselves, offering to the meanest the loftiest 
exaltation, and bringing to a level all conditions and all circumstances, so that 
every individual of every class may know himself the heir of shame if he continue 
where he is, but the heir of God if he flee straightway to Christ? Oh! it is just 
as evident from the dealings as from the attributes of the Creator that he must be 
the impartial being described in our text. He cannot be partial and nevertheless 
be infinite in wisdom, in justice, in goodness, and power; there is not one of his 
perfections with which partiality would not clash, for partiality has regard to a 
person rather than to his qualities; and such regard argues defect: He cannot be 
partial and nevertheless be the God of providence and redemption. The stars in 
their courses are witnessing against it, for they shine equally for all; the waving 
corn is witnessing against it, for it springeth bountifully for all; the rushing foun- 
tains are witnessing against it, for they flow unweariedly for all; the cross of 
Calvary is witnessing against it, for he who was offered on it was offered mercifully 
for all; the open ear of Deity, the access to his throne, the strivings of his Spirit, 
the warnings of his word, the promises of his Gospel, are all witnesses against it, 
for these are addressed equally to all. Yea, from all which God is, and from all 
which God does, may we infer or confirm the decision of our text, that “with God 
there is no respect of persons.” 

Il. But whilst we may thus seem to make outa satisfactory proof, your own minds 
perhaps are suggesting difficulties or cases of exception which seem to go far towards 
overturning all the argument. “ What use,” you will say, “in setting before us 
theory which is contradicted by experience? The reasons may be ingenious, but 
they go for nothing when set against facts. Is not God manifestly partial in 
his dealings with nations—partial in his dealings with individuals? Tor, is 
not the Gospel arbitrarily sent to one land and as arbitrarily withheld from 
another? And has not this man all possible advangages whether in temporal 
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or spiritual respects, whilst that man has to struggle with every fithaulty; = 
beggar in this world ‘and with but few means of preparing for the next?” Well, 
we will look at these apparent exceptions ; I do not dispute that there is something 
very strange in the Divine dealings with nations—in the abandonment for cen- 
turies of multitudes to utter ignorance and barbarism, whilst on others has been 
shed profusely the rich light of revelation. Inasmuch as Scripture distinctly 
asserts that Christ gave himself a ransom for all, so that there is not a being on 
the broad face of the earth who was not redeemed by his blood, it certainly does 
appear almost unaccountable that the glad tidings of salvation should have been 
sent comparatively to but few of our race. If anything approaching to partiality 
must be utterly repudiated, on what principle can we explain the surprising 
phenomenon, that after having given his own Son to die for the human population, 
God has confined the knowledge of the gift to an inconsiderable part of that 
population, and left the millions in every age wholly destitute of the dais of 
taking advantage of his merey? Why was Europe privileged with the Bible, 
whilst over Asia and Africa hung all the darkness of ancestral superstition P 
and America with her teeming hordes yet left on the far waters unheard-of, 
undreamed-of, by the rest of the globe? And why is the same distinction still 
in a great degree perpetuated, so that although here and there a missionary band 
may have done a little towards making Christ known to the ignorant, there 
remain millions upon millions as unavoidably unacquainted with the Redeemer, 
and as fully incapacitated from availing themselves of the offers of the Gospel, as 
though God had issued a decree against their salvation, and excluded them from 
interest in the great propitiation, or, at least, from such interest as might be of 
any avail? What but partiality can it be, what but respect of persons, that 
assigns to the European what he denies to the African ?—bestows largely on the 
English what he altogether withholds from the Chinese? I acknowledge the 
difficulty, but we cannot allow that the only solution is to be found in the ascribing 
respect of persons unto God; for you can never prove to me that it has nob on 
the whole been better for the heathen to have been left without the Gospel 
than it would have been to be visited with its message. You are to remember 
that the Gospel is a blessing only if received and obeyed—that if heard and 
rejected it does but a thousand-fold aggravate condemnation, There are some 
very likely amongst yourselves unto whom it would be an uncalculable advantage 
at the last, never to have heard the tidings of salvation, to be able to take place 
with the heathen instead of being compelled to appear amongst Christians. That 
baptism with which you have been baptized, the sermons to which you have 
listened, the means of grace which you have enjoyed, will be nothing but so many 
witnesses against you if you die in your sins, sinking you to a far fiercer doom 
than would have been your portion had you lived on a distant island where 
the cross never reached, and whose shores were never trodden by the messengers 
of Christ. And what if God, foreknowing that a people would turn, by their 
infidelity, the Gospel into an engine of destruction, should determine to with- 
hold the Gospel from that people and leave them to the dim light of nature and 
tradition? Could any one say this was unworthy of his character? _ Could any 
one plead that he showed himself a respecter of persons in denying to such a people 
that fuller revelation which he was all the while imparting to other countries and 
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tribes? It is indeed far beyond us to prove that it is on account of a forescen 
rejection that God withholds the Gospel from wide districts of heathenism, but it is 
equally beyond you to prove that it is not on that account ; and so long as we know 
that a greater privilege does but fasten on a people greater responsibilities, we 
shall feel that it may be with the very same motive, and that the motive of univer- 
sal benevolence, that God sends the Gospel to one land and denies it to another 
land. We confess readily the mysteriousness of the appointment which has excluded 
for century after century large districts of the earth from all acquaintance with 
Christ, and we hold, without reserve, that it is the duty of all those to whom God 
has committed his oracles to labour for the overthrow of idolatry and the chris- 
tianization of the dark places of the globe, though the inconsiderable success which 
has yet crowned missionary exertion might almost seem to prove that the time is 
not yet come at which God designs to give his Gospel free course. But we are not 
driven to the fastening respect of persons upon God, because multitudes are left to 
bow down to the stock and the stone. We remember what an awful change it 
makes in the condition of a people to have had the Bible translated in its language, 
and circulated through its dwellings; that people can no longer urge the plea of 
ignorance, but lies exposed to the burden of unmitigated vengeance. Therefore we 
feel in how great mercy it may be that God interferes as it were with the operations 
of the printing press and the preacher, and bars up the access to a land over whose 
dreary superstitions the righteous of Christendom are justly sorrowing, and of 
whose foul idolatries they are longing and planning the downfall. Yes, we are 
ready to travel with you from the survey of the temples of Jesus, to the survey of 
the temples of idols; we are ready to enter into the contrast of the fine knowledge, 
the rich hopes, the lofty lives and the peaceful deaths of the disciples of Christ, 
with the debased ignorance, the dim forebodings, the sordid deeds, the stormy 
desolation of the slaves of superstition ; and, nevertheless, since you cannot prove 
that God is not dealing in mercy with the heathen, we deny all along that there is 
anything from which to contradict the proposition of our text, that “with God 
there is no respect of persons.” 

And now, turning from the case of nations to the case of individuals, much of 
the same reasoning is applicable. In a moral point of view there is scarcely a 
greater difference between the Pagan as distinguished generally from the Christian, 
and one inhabitant of a christianized country as distinguished from another. You 
will see one man enjoy every possible advantage from his infancy upwards—born 
of religious parents, educated in religious principles, placed under a faithful and 
affectionate ministry ; you will see another altogether shut out from such ad- 
vantages—matured into crime and disciplined into wickedness—scarcely ever having 
the power, even if he had the inclination, to avail himself of the instituted means 
of instruction. “ Here,” you will say, “surely is respect of persons.” No, just as 
we argued in reference to the heathen, for anything you can tell, God may be 
acting from the same motive of benevolence in giving advantages to the first man 
and withholding them from the second. It is quite beyond you to show that the 
man whom you think neglected, suffering from the partial dealings of God, will 
not ultimately profit through the having had so few privileges. I am sure it must 
be immeasurably better for a man not to have more than to have more and not 
use them well; and God knows, though I cannot know the use he would make of 
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greater advantages, whether he would turn them to good account or only employ 
them to the increasing condemnation ; and certainly while it remains wholly out of 
my power to decide this great question, it would be extraordinary presumption in 
me to impute respect of persons to God, when it may be only my ignorance which 
keeps me from perceiving how equal are his dealings when he gives the most and 
when he gives the least. And as to temporal advantages, it cannot be worth while 
that we should stop to show you that the unequal distribution of power and wealth 
does not prove partiality, for every worldly good causes so much of additional care, 
and lays on its possessor so much additional accountableness, that the rich and the 
poor, the mighty and the mean, are probably very nearly on a level, more nearly, at 
all events, than to leave ground for suspicion that God proceeds from any other 
rule than that of universal benevolence. Still, however, you may say, there are 
intimations given in Scripture that some men are objects of the favour of God; in 
a sense and to a degree quite peculiar to themselves, and quite conclusive, as it 
would seem, against the statement of our text. Is there no such doctrine in the 
Bible as the doctrine of election?—that doctrine that from all eternity God had 
predestinated certain individuals to everlasting life; and how can such doctrines 
consist with the allegation that there is no respect of persons with God? I say 
upon this, nevertheless, that our text is a most express assertion often repeated in 
Scripture, and of whose meaning there cannot be doubt, whilst the theory of elec- 
tion is derived from passages which are confessedly obscure, and on which it is not 
difficult to put a less exclusive interpretation ; and surely it is not right to set the 
hidden things of God against the revealed. If Scripture is to be allowed to speak 
for itself, or rather if God is to be allowed to speak for himself, there is not one 
amongst us for whom enough has not been done to enable him to escape eternal 
wrath and gain eternal happiness. It is idle, and worse than idle, to attempt to 
bring certain mysterious expressions or dark intimations and to use them against 
offers which are made unreservedly to all, and promises from which none are ex- 
cluded. We speak to the poor, we speak to the rich; we speak to the noble, we 
speak to the mean; we speak to the old, we speak to the young; we speak to the 
learned, we speak to the ignorant; and we are charged with the same message to 
every individual; we are charged to assure every hearer, and that, too, in the 
name of God, who cannot lie, that heaven is within his reach, purchased for 
him by the blood of Christ, and that if he fail to enter the glorious inheritance 
it can only be through his choosing death in place of choosing life. And 
the offer of salvation is no empty thing, beautiful in sound, but made to 
those who have no power of acceptance: it is an offer accompanied with every 
means for making it available. Witness the longsuffering of God, of which every 
one is the object; how does God bear with sinners, not willing that any should 
perish! Witness the strivings of the Spirit—whose breast has not been the scene 
of these? Witness the warnings of his providence; witness the sacraments of his 
Church. And are we, in the face of all these mighty and touching demonstrations of 
a most sincere wish for the salvation of sinners, yea, of an actual application in the 
case of every individual of the several engines and instruments, to move and turn 
the mind from evil—are we to take the sacred things of God and argue from 
them such appointment and arrangement as would go far towards proving that 
only a fraction of our race are objects of favour, and that in regard of all the rest 
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there may be a show of goodwill, but no such measure as might avail to their final 
deliverance? No, no, dark and difficult things are said of the Divine predestina- 
tion ; there must be a point in theology at which we must cease to explain, and be 
content to adore; nevertheless we adhere to the luminous, explicit, and multiplied 
statements of Scripture. They breathe the largeness of God’s mercy, his equal 
willingness to justify and glorify sinners of every age, and class, and degree; and 
we will not have these statements nullified by others which seem more restricted, 
which are hints of things to be understood hereafter, but which at present out- 
stretch our comprehension. You may all be saved; you were none of you doomed 
to perish ; the precious blood of the Lamb of God was shed for you all, the grace 
procured by that blood is vouchsafed to you all; and with these glorious evidences 
of impartiality, legible tangible evidences, if there be yet a mystery in election, 
I can be sure that it is a mystery which, when cleared up, will leave untarnished 
the mysterious comforting truth, that “with God there is no respect of persons.” 
We will speak, and that briefly, on one more case. The glories of eternity, 
the portions which will be awarded to the faithful in judgment, are to differ from 
each other, and to take their measure according to what men have been and done 
in the flesh. Those who turned many to righteousness are to shine as the stars ; 
a less splendid crown will be theirs who have done less to advance God’s kingdom 
on earth. “But are not some,” you will say, “so placed as to have but few 
opportunities of promoting God’s glory, and others endowed with powers, and 
placed in positions, which enable them to be valiant for the truth, and to take a lead 
in the great work of diffusing the Gospel? And is there no partiality here? Look 
at the servant whose life is confined to the very lowest drudgery of employment ; 
look at the sick man, who for months and even years can scarce quit the chamber ; 
look at the individual of little or no talent, who is necessarily nothing better than 
a cipher in the world; compare these with persons in high state, with fine strong 
commanding ability: who can deny that to one set are afforded means withheld 
from the other of securing the highest recompenses in the kingdom of Christ ? 
and what moreover is this, if not respect to persons? Indeed, if you could show 
me that any individuals were so placed as to have none but the lower recompenses 
within reach, you would have made out something like a proof of partiality. 
But God has graciously provided against this. In that beautiful and expressive 
saying of Christ, “ He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward,” you have the proof that it is not the being excluded 
from an office which excludes a man from the recompense of that office. The 
prophet’s reward is within reach of others besides those who are openly engaged 
in a prophet’s work. ‘To receive a prophet in the name of a prophet, is, you see, 
the same thing, so far as recompense is concerned, as being a prophet oneself. 
And why should it not be? Who fights the battle with idolatry? Who is 
shaking the superstitions of centuries? Is it the missionary alone, the intrepid 
man who has gone forth with his life in his hand, and who with a prodigal 
devotion is wearing out his strength by preaching Christ to idolatrous people ? 
Not so; whoever contributes to the missionary’s support, and yet more, whoever 
aids and sustains him by his prayers, may be reckoned as present on the distant 
field of combat, and engaged in the fierce struggle with paganism, Who is winning 
a way for the Gospel among the neglected hordes of our home population? Who 
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is penetrating the abodes of ignorance and vice? Who is visiting the abodes of 
the dying? Not the clergyman alone, whose office it.emphatically is to be always 
on the watch for souls; not the active and benevolent individual alone, who with 
wealth and time at his disposal delights and busies himself with errands of mercy ; 
the servant in the drudgery of the kitchen, the invalid in the lassitude of sickness, 
may have part in this noble occupation. They have but to pray earnestly for the 
clergyman and the visitor, and they help on his work just as though they were 
immediately concerned in its performance. Who feeds the hungry, and clothes 
the naked? Not the wealthy man alone, who dispenses of his abundance, but the 
poor man also, who labours night and day that he may not want charity for himself, 
and thus may leave its funds for those who are yet more straightened than he is; 
and when you add to this the fact that the grand examination hereafter will be into 
personal holiness, that holiness will give the measure of future happiness, and that 
high places and arduous callings are more commonly the trials than the nurses of 
piety, so that men in low stations are perhaps the best situated for acquiring the 
graces which are the most highly prized in God’s sight, you will hardly say that 
there is any such diversity in human condition as proves that God places one Chris- 
tian more advantageously than another, with a higher prize within reach, if both 
be faithful unto death. Where, then, is the respect of persons P Henceforward, ye 
rich, think it no proof of God’s peculiar favour that ye have the ability of doing 
much good; henceforward, ye poor, think not yourselves hardly dealt with because 
your means of usefulness are circumscribed. God has placed no man so low in this 
life that he may not be amongst the highest in the next life; neither has he given 
to any so illustrious a part to perform here that he may not hereafter have the less 
splendid portion. Let all, then, feel themselves on an equality, for on an equality 
they are, as wrestlers for immortality. There is no respect of persons with God. 
A servant doing the duties of a servant may grasp at the same prize as his master 
doing the duties of the master; an invalid in his chamber may run the Christian 
race with as firm and fast a step as the minister in his parish. God has indeed 
given one man ten talents, to another only five; but at the great day of account 
the poor may outshine the rich, the teacher stand lower than the taught; and thus 
will men and angels find that there has been no respect of persons with God. 
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“Wor the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.’—Romans viii. 19. 


Iy this and the following verses St. Paul gives a remarkable description. of the 
present state of the visible creation. He represents it as in the agony of travail ; 
and as intently expecting ‘the manifestation of the sons of God.” The creature 
itself, he tells us, has been made subject to vanity ; referring, we may believe, to 
that universal prostitution of the works and gifts of God, which, in different de- 
grees, has subsisted ever since the fall. There is scarcely an object, whether in the 
animate or inanimate creation, which has not been abused by man to the purposes 
of vanity. In truth, whatsoever God has made has been worshipped as God; so 
that idolatry, which is emphatically vanity, has turned the universe into its store- 
house of deities. But there shall come an end to this subjection of the creature ; 
and as though the material system were conscious alike of its thraldom and its 
deliverance, St. Paul represents it as groaning ; and yet anticipating a glorious 
emancipation. Thus he speaks—“ For we know that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until now. The creature itself also shall be deliver- 
ed from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.’’ 
We learn from the bold imagery thus used by the apostle, that times of refreshing 
have yet to break on this oppressed and disordered creation ; and that when right- 
eousness shall receive its final and public approval, the world itself will spring into 
liberty and walk the new heavens in renovating beauty. It was the world with all 
its tenantry that Christ redeemed from the bondage of corruption ; though, as yet, 
there has been no open assertion of a conquest which included whatever was affect- 
ed by human apostacy. And we are taught by many portions of scripture, as well 
as by that which is now under review, that the application of redemption shall be 
finally co-extensive with the consequences of the fall; so that whatever withered 
beneath the curse will blossom again through the influences of the atonement. For 
a long season, indeed, evil is permitted to retain its dominion ; and therefore may 
this creation be convicted of groaning and travailing in pain. But the day is 
determined on which Christ will appear to assert his victory and exterminate 
pollution ; and, therefore, it is said that, “the creature itself shall also be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption.” 

St. Paul then goes on to declare that the sense of burden, not to be overcome by 
the certainty of deliverance, was not so confined to the inanimate or the irrational 
creation. It was not merely the visible world with its profound and misused 
productions which groaned and heaved beneath the pressure imposed by itself, 
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“Those,” saith the apostle, “who have the first fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves.” Was it to be thought that creation suffered thus acutely 
because there was no sign of relief, no faint dutline of a yet distant rest? Nay 
answers the apostle, “ we have the first fruits of the spirit,” and yet take part with 
creation in the signs of pain and distress. And thus the greatness of the oppression 
is strikingly displayed—to know deliverance is certain, and yet to groan, to 
receive earnests of peace, and still to be in agony. We forget the groans of the 
inanimate, and of the irrational and irreligious creatures when we thus consider 
those of believers in Christ. Shall not they who feel themselves redeemed, and 
who already enjoy foretastes of everlasting bliss—shall not they be free from that 
suffering which seems the heritage of the fallen? Shall the subjects of it not find 
such present happiness and rest, that they will not be engaged like the creatures 
around them, in longing for a promised deliverance? The apostle answers these 
questions decidedly in the negative—* And not only they, but ourselves also, who 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

Now obserye what it was for which the true Christian waited and longed—the 
redemption of the body; and this will help us to understand “ the manifestation of 
the sons of God” which is mentioned in our text. They are evidently if not the 
same thing, yet things which should occur at the same time. The redemption of 
the body, which is its final resurrection, is to consist of, or to occur with “the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” ‘The sons of God” are to be manifested gloriously, 
owned and displayed in the face of the universe, when the grave shall give up its 
deposit, and soul and body be admitted into heaven. 

Here will be a point deserving your very close attention. An interest and im- 
portance are attached to the resurrection of the body which may place that great 
article of our faith under a new point of view. At the same time you should care- 
fully observe, that by perusing the context of the passage on which we discourse, 
we can find that “ the earnest expectation of the creature—“ an expectation which 
is exhibited by tokens of agony and distress ”—is shared by true believers ; for they 
are described as “ groaning within themselves.” 

Let us follow out the trains of thought thus suggested. Here is the whole 
creation—the true believer as well as every other being—groaning in pain. Here 
is the redemption or resurrection of the body represented as the thing longed for in 
this universal distress. When we have carefully looked into both these facts, we 
may, by God’s help, understand something of the force of the remarkable saying— 
“For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” 

Now we would first observe, that no passage of Scripture can be more valuable to 
the Christian than those which open to him the experience of the most eminent 
saints. If he can prove that the conflicts in which he is involved, and the sorrows 
with which he is pressed, are just those which engaged and weighed down God’s 
people of old, he has no right to think his own condition strange, nor to use his 
experience as an argument against his security. There are many who distress 
themselves with suspicions that they are not true believers, because they feel their 
love of God to be cold, and they are painfully conscious that corruption is still 
mighty within them. Now we do not say that the langour of spiritual affection 
and the strength of in-dwelling sin, ought to be anything else than occasions of 


grief yee humiliation. But no one can, on these accounts alone, be warranted 
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in concluding himself an unrenewed man. Let him remember the pathetic 
exclamation of St. Paul—“ Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” If my grounds of complaint were, in the same way, 
as those of an apostle, they cannot, at the least, be those of despair. And in this, 
mainly, lies the worth of Christian biography. The registered experience of men 
whose piety admits not of question, may be compared with our own; and when we find 
that David and Paul had to wrestle with “an evil heart of unbelief,” and that they 
passed, like ourselves, through scenes of great spiritual darkness and depression, we 
are taught that the not being perfect is no proof of our not being safe, but that there 
may be much to produce contrition which yet ought not to shake confidence. “Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou so disquieted within me?” In 
these words of the Psalmist there is as much material of comfort as in the triump- 
hant exclamation—“ The Lord is my rock and my salvation; whom then shall I 
fear? The Lord is the strength of my confidence; of whom then shall I be afraid? 
It is a great thing to know that such a man as David felt disquietude of soul. It 
identifies him, as it were, with ourselves, ani forbids our encouraging ourselves in 
depressions. And we think the Book of Psalms most precious on this very account, 
namely, that he who is mourning for sin, cast down under a sense of failure in duty, 
coldness in love, proneness to offend, may find therein words which describe precisely 
his case and experience ; and yet, while he makes the words his own, he feels sure 
that he who penned them passed at death into glory. We say nothing to excuse 
or extenuate the faults of Christians ; for our most dangerous fault is perhaps the 
making light of our faults. But, certainly, when a man is anxious in respect of his 
soul, when it is his earnest desire to accept the salvation which is offered through 
Christ, and when the reasons, which make him fear that he is not a true believer, 
are drawn from deficiencies which he laments, and dispositions which he abhors, it 
is a legitimate source of consolation that the men who lived nearest to God had 
exactly the same reasons for suspecting their sincerity. Had David always spoken 
exultingly, the Psalms would have been disheartening writings, as proving that their 
author knew nothing of spiritual anxieties. But when we find him deploring his 
sinfulness, complaining of darkness of soul, and expressing fears that God had for- 
gotten him, then there is encouragement in the Psalmist’s disquietude. My trials 
after all were his! They are, then, no evidence that Iam not walking the pathway 
of life. To have talked of continued triumph would have dispirited me; but he 
cheers me and strengthens me by his occasional melancholy. It is the same, also, 
with the writings of St. Paul. The seventh chapter, for example, of the Hpistle to 
the Romans, is invaluable on the very account which has just been intimated. It 
describes that conflict between the carnal principle and the principle of grace of 
which the breast of every renewed man is the scene. This conflict it is, with its 
losses and alternations, which furnishes the downcast Christian with argument 
against himself. The constantly recurring question is—If I were indeed a true 
believer would there be in my heart these struggles, too often victorious, of natural 
corruption? Now it is a sound, though not always convincing answer to this 
question, that the very struggles are indications of sincerity. It is the renewed 
heart alone in which there is a conflict. But where this answer fails to satisfy let 
the inquirer listen to St. Paul declaring of himself—“The good that I would I do 
not, but the evil which I would not, that I do.” And though he will not think the 
less of sin, because he finds that it often mastered the Apostle, it is strange if he be 


not assured and comforted by seeing his own experience pourtrayed in that of one so 
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eminent in holiness. The same remarks are applicable to the words of our text; and 
the text shews that it is applicable to true believers in Christ. The whole creation, 
which laments with so much earnestness and ko‘much disquietude, “ waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God,” including the regenerated and the renewed, 
as well as the irrational and inanimate: for, saith St. Paul, “ we ourselves also, 
which have the first fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves.” 
But we cannot doubt that such aman as St. Paul enjoyed no common measure of 
spiritual consolation. The apostle, who had been caught up in the third heaven, 
who had “ heard unspeakable words,” must have known, perhaps, more than any 
other, the “ joys laid up for the saints.” Indeed, he here says—“ We who have the 
first fruits of the spirit.” He does not say, a portion of the first fruits; but, as 
though to mark a possession as large as is attainable on earth— we ourselves also 
which have the first fruits of the spirit.” Whatever the earnests and foretastes of 
future blessedness that were ever conceded to the believer, these, it would seem, 
were enjoyed by St. Paul; and yet St. Paul had acute mental suffering : he shared 
in the groans of an anxious and expectant creation—“ Even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves.” 

So that, we can haye no right, as we are often disposed, to expect perpetual peace 
and sunshine of spirit, or to infer that we are not advancing towards heaven be- 
cause our expectations of its joys overpower not our grief. It appears that the most 
devoted believer may groan heavily in himself ; nay, that an internal anguish may 
quite consist with the reception of the richest earnests of heaven. And thus, in 
place of writing bitter things against ourselves, because the promised blessednessi 
does not make us insensible to present distress, we ought to be content if, with a 
holy apostle, we can anticipate Paradise, whilst weighed down by the burdens of 
the flesh. We believe of many Christians that they distress themselves with the 
thought that the hope of heaven cannot have its due influence upon them unless it 
make them superior to the afflictions of life. They will argue, surely, if our 
thoughts were rightly fixed on everlasting glories, and we did indeed anticipate 
what God hath prepared for His people, the present causes of distress would be un- 
able to agitate us, and we should already enjoy unbroken happiness. But it is 
evident that such was not the case with St. Paul. And what ground have you then 
to conclude that it should be so with you? St. Paul groaned in himself though he 
had “ the first fruits of the spirit.” Therefore, let no one suppose that, because 
often oppressed and wearied in mind, he is either not approaching the possession of 
heaven, or not duly swayed by its motives. It is true that our text sets itself 
against occasion of despondency ; and we, indeed, thankfully acknowledge, and we 
earnestly pray, that the hope and anticipation of heaven will greatly animate the 
Christian during his sojourn on earth ; for “I, indeed, reckon that the sufferings of 
the present life are not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed in us.” But when we expect to turn earth into heaven, to make such use 
of what is promised, that we shall almost annihilate what is present, when we think 
it matter of self-reproach that we are not so elevated by the majesty of what is 
promised, as that our portion here is to soar above all sorrow and anxiety, it is well 
that we hearken to one whose faith we cannot think to rival, nor whose rapture to 
reach ; and hear St. Paul, after he has made the whole creation vocal, and the uni- 
versal utterance an utterance of distress, using language which proves that he in- 
cluded himself in this assertion of anxiety and weariness—“ For the earnest expec- 


tation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
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Now there is much more in these words than an implied answer to doubts pro- 
duced by fixing some wrong standard of spiritual attainment ; and that there may 
be the hope and certainty of heaven even where there is great spiritual suffering— 
this is surely established by the declaration of St. Paul. But how it comes to pass 
that these two may co-exist; why, with all the evidence of the being a true believer, 
there may be “ groaning in ourselves”—these are points which deserve our serious 
inquiry. Then, again, when “the earnest expectation of the creature ’—the 
creature including true believers—has been shewn to be consistent with vital 
religion, the question will oceur, why should this expectation be fixed on “the 
manifestation of the sons of God?” or, rather, as, (which we have seen from the 
context is the same thing,) the redemption or resurrection of the body. We will 
strive to embrace these several matters within the remainder of our discourse. 

First, as to how a truly religious man, in whom the spirit of God is actively 
working, can yet have share in that disquieted longing which the apostle ascribes 
to the whole of this creation. You might perhaps have thought that when the 
spirit was evidently engaged in renewing a man, exciting in him the love of God 
and of holiness, and continually increasing his conformity to the image of Christ, 
the heart could do nothing but exult as having proof of direct interest im the 
promises of the gospel. But let it only be remembered that what is done towards 
mastering corruption serves but to shew how much remains undone, and you will 
immediately perceive that what proves us true followers of Christ may yet minister 
to our sadness. We need not demonstrate this to those who know anything of 
spiritual experience. They will at once admit that they discover daily more of the 
wickedness of the heart than of the power of corruption ; so that, to grow in grace 
is to grow ina sense of their own great depravity. Where is the Christian, however 
long and however steadfastly he may have pressed towards: heaven, who appears to 
himself to have advanced towards perfection? Rather, where is the Christian, whose 
estimate of himself is not one which asserts him further off than ever from the 
scriptural standard? It is not that he goes back, nay, it is not that he fails to go 
forward, but it is spiritual improvement to be more and more conscious of natural 
depravity. One great, if not the chief, work of grace, is the teaching us ourselves ; 
and every lesson is a new demonstration of indwelling evil. Oh! he can have taken 
but few lessons in that most intricate yet interesting of subjects—his own heart, who 
has not learned to say, with the prophet—“ It is deceitful aboveall things. Who can 
know it?” And yet will all admit that this must be painful. The believer will 
join his groans to those of the whole creation, as every day’s experience does but 
add to the power of indwelling sin. Yes, you will say, but there are often vouch- 
safed to the believer in Christ anticipations of the happiness with which the future 
comes charged. It is far enough from the dream of enthusiasm, to say, that the 
distant world will occasionally throw open its gates, and allow those who are fight- 
ing the good fight of faith to animate themselves by glimpses of its splendours. 
Often when the mind muses on the saint’s rest in the privacies of a holy solitude, 
and in the retirement of communion with God and his Son, the promised glories 
will come out, as it were, of the shadowy distance, and time and its trials give place 
to eternity with its majesties. Thus it is that “‘a peace that passeth all under 
standing” perrades the mind; and faith, nerved by the promises of the Word, brings 
into the soul a gladness which has nothing of earthly element. In scenes such as 
these the blessed view of heaven is so clear and elevated, that, while privileged with 


the vision, the Christian rises superior to every fear and anxiety. He seems to him- 
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self to haye finished his conflict, to have trampled death under foot, and to be 
already mingling with the heavenly throng which rejoices in the presence of God 
and of the Lamb. And shall a man thus privileged be disquieted? Shall he join 
his groans to those of the creation? Yes, indeed; for it were a strange thought 
that the glimpses of heaven will make him less alive to the afflictions of earth. 
Shall the having gazed, though but for an instant, on what is pure, and peace- 
able, and bright, diminish his sensibility of the pollution and turmoil of the 
scene in which he still dwells? Shall he, when he returns’ from his lofty flight, 
and comes down from his splendid excursion to engage once more in the business 
of probation, be again occupied with “keeping under the body and disciplining 
unruly passions?” Shall he, think you, feel less than before of the irksomeness 
of the combat with corruption? or be more at home in the wilderness through 
which his path lies? Oh! it is not the view of heaven which will lighten the 
burden which lies on us because of our sinfulness. I had almost said, it will 
increase that burden. Indeed, it is not possible that a believer should have 
gazed on the fair spreadings of the saint’s home, and contemplated, however 
distantly, what God hath prepared for him, as a believer on his Son, without 
having strengthened the feeling that heaven is worth all his striving, and to 
resolve that he will wrestle for its happiness. But I cannot think that he 
will be more at ease than before ; for the world will only seem drearier by contrast. 
I cannot think that the having listened to the harpings of angels will make 
the storm and the discord sound less offensively. I cannot think that, because 
he has tasted the fresh waters of the river of life, he will find less bitterness 
in the wormwood which sin will yet bring into his cup. I cannot think 
that, with the earnests in his possession, he will be other than more intense in 
his longings for the perfect fountain. And, therefore, do I believe, that the 
richer his anticipations of heaven, the deeper will be his cry—‘ Oh! that I had 
wings like a dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest.” So that an apostle, 
and that apostle, St. Paul, who had actually trodden the firmament, and seen what 
saints enjoyed, and heard what seraphs sing, he was, of all others most likely to 
feel the pressure of spiritual anxieties, and sigh for deliverance. Who, then, 
shall wonder that he uses language which shews that he included himself and other 
true believers in his description of the groaning and wailing of creation—* For the 
eamest expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” 

“The manifestation of the sons of God.” We have already shewn you that 
the manifestation is that which is to be made at the general resurrection, when 
true believers—“ the sons of God,”—shall receive their glorified bodies, and take 
visible possession of the kingdom prepared for them before the founda'ion of 
the world. The apostle, indeed, knew himself to be a “son of God,” but he had 
not yet been declared such in the face of the universe, nor visibly enrolled in the 
happy household. There was yet to come a public acknowledgement by God of the 
saints as his children, and their glorious investiture with the dignities which apper- 
tain to such relationship. For this adoption the apostle longed. Yes, for this 
adoption, this “manifestation,” it was that the whole creation groaning in its every 
department looked with the intensest expectation, And this adoption, or this 
manifestation, is identified with what St. Paul calls the redemption of the body. The 
body was redeemed by Christ as well as the soul, but for wise purposes the applica- 


tion of this redemption is so deferred that death still claims the body as its prey. 
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It was redeemed inasmuch as its resurrection was made sure. And yet we still 
wait for the redemption, inasmuch as the body hath yet to mingle with the dust. 
There will be emphatically the redemption of our body, when appearing visibly as 
the conqueror of death and of hell, and sending forth into the sepulchres the 
energies of his victory, Christ shall surround himself with the saints of every gene- 
ration—a countlesss army waiting for his summons, and swelling his triumph. 
“ Sown in dishonour, but raised in glory ; sown in weakness, but raised in power ; 
sown a natural body, but raised a spiritual body”—this is redemption, is it not? 
Oh! to be no more liable to pain, no longer a weak or failing thing, no longer 
subject to death, no longer the organ of sin, but transformed into glory, and the 
soul engaged in all the high business of gloryfying God, every faculty, and every 
sense an engine for executing the will of the Lord, and gathering in new materials 
of happiness—is not this the redemption of the body? And if the redemption of 
the body, is it not, moreover “the manifestation of the sons of God?” The 
believer is indeed already the child of God, but it is in the spirit rather than in the 
flesh, that he bears the impress of sonship. The soul presents tokens of a heavenly 
parentage, but it is yet true of the body, that “ there isa law in its members warring 
against the law of the mind.” But at the resurrection the fallen creature shall be 
visibly admitted into the family of God. With body and soui both purged from 
every trace and emancipated from every consequence of guilt ; yea, both more 
nobly endowed than had the birthright never been forfeited, man shall wear every 
feature of the lost image of his God, and the sonbe known by hislikeness to the Father. 

And though we doubt not that the spirits of good men, inhabiting that separate 
state in which the righteous expect the consummation of all things, enjoy much of 
that which can be enjoyed by none but the children of God, yet do we believe that 
their happiness is incomplete, and that they eagerly long for that manifestation of 
which our text speaks. They listen for the trump of the resurrection—the jubilee 
trump to them, as well as to this oppressed and groaning creation. They know 
that at the peal of that trump, the stamp and finish already graven splendidly on 
themselves, will be communicated to every atom of that dust which constituted the 
tabernacles that enclosed them on earth; and that suddenly, the spirit rushing into 
this renewed home, there will be presented to the universe, man, the fallen thing, 
the dissolved thing, radiant as the offspring of God, and that beheld by this 
universe, as in every lineament a child of the Most.High, the manifestation will 
take place amid the melodies of saints, and it will be consigned to a glory exceeding 
that of angels. Great honor is done to the body, as we showed in the outset, from 
which the soul hath just departed ; but our thoughts are with the soaring spirit, 
and not with the tenement that lies before us in its coldness and its stillness. We 
indeed enter on an unfathomable sea the moment we attempt to attend the soul’s 
inscrutable flight. We imagine it robed in light and rich in happiness ; but the 
body is regarded with melancholy, and almost with disgust ; and we seem to count 
it altogether lost when laid in the sepulchre. If we would console those who are 
mourning over bereavement, we speak of the blessed estate of the emancipated 
spirit ; our discourse turns almost exclusively on the soul, and scarcely a solitary 
word is given to the body which has been left to corruption. It was not thus with 
St. Paul when death had entered the Thessalonian family, and he desired to speak 
peace to the mourners. And the words which were employed were undoubtedly 
intended to serve as a model for a consolatary discourse ; for he concludes by 
saying—* Wherefore comfort ye one another with these words.”’ What were these 
words? Not words on the happiness of the separate state, not words on its deep 
and rapturous repose. They were words on the resurrection. I hear in them the 
shout of the descending Mediator, the voice of the archangel, the trump of God. 
The apostle makes no reference to the soul, and he speaks only of the body—that 
the grave shall be emptied, that the saints found alive at the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them that are asleep, and that the dead in Christ shall rise first. 
These are the topics by which he would animate the Thessalonians; that they might 
not “sorrow as them which have no hope.” Why did he fetch forth his consolation 
from the resurrection of the body? Because it was death which had brought 
sorrow into these families. If, then, he would comfort them, let him shew them 
death vanquislied and death destroyed. Many hopes, and many joys had gone 
down into the grave. Let him then irradiate that grave, and strip it of its terrors, 
I know not why the churchyard should excite none but melancholy noe ; or 
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why, if we are to be cheered under bereavement, our meditations must be wholly 
on the disembodied spirit. We have heard of the redemption of the body. With 
that redemption stands associated whatever is magnificent and transporting in our 
everlasting portions. The quickening of the buried dust-will be “the manifestation 
of the sons of Christ.” Should we not, then, look on the spectacle of the dead with 
other emotions than those formed by general sealing of its chambers? Shall we 
not regard it as a further proof of the mediatorial triumph, a spot on 
which shall be effected the full and final regeneration of humanity ; and from 
which, amid the convulsions of approaching judgment, shall issue forth the 
blazing majesty of the sons and daughters of the Lord God Almighty. Shall we 
give nothing but our tears to the funeral procession as though we know not 
that there is borne along in this sad solemnity dust which shall engage the watch- 
fulness of God, dust for which the Redeemer died ; and which, though it have its 
season of slumber and dishonour, is yet so reserved for the glorious allotments of 
that state in which it shall rejoice in the sight of God’s presence? Shall we not 
long for resurrection as for that which shall usher in the promised inheritance ? 
Hearken to our text, “ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” It is as though the inanimate and the irrational 
creation, burdened with the consequences of man’s transgression, fixed its gaze on 
the sepulchres and longed for the moment when the dead should be aroused by the 
judgment call. Let these sepulchres open, and there will come a restitution of 
beauty which was blighted, and a perfection which was marred. _Why the resurrec- 
tion of the righteous will be that of the departed glories, and the lost gladness of 
our terrestrial system. Well, therefore, maycreation pant for the manifestation of 
the sons of God. Not only they. Shall not we ourselves also eagerly expect this 
manifestation, with a body whose passions and appetites painfully militate against 
righteousness? We are painfully conscious of our unfitness for membership with 
the family of heaven; and therefore however we enjoy the ‘first fruits of the 
Spiri',’ we must “ groan in ourselves.” For what then shall we look and long, if not 
for the application of the virtues of redemption to,the body as well as to the soul? It 
is not death that we desire, it is resurrection. Resurrection as the redemption of 
the body ; redemption from dishonour, redemption from pollution. We join 
creation, as with outstretched neck, it watches every token that “the manifestation 
of God’s sons” draweth near. The coming of the Lord is that mighty event, 
which engages, if we know our own privileges, the longings of the heart; for he 
comes to change our vile bodies, that they may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body. Yes, the groanings which throughout long centuries have issued from this 
earth have not been unheeded. God has heard the cry of suffering creation ; and 
the mourning of such as feel the burden of corruption. He will come forth from 
his place ; he will exterminate evil from his empire ; the sceptre shall be restored 
to the rightful king, and the sons of God, gathered from the alienated tribes, “ be 
presented without spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” I may not be able to 
imagine the scene—this starting from the dust, this reunion of the body and the 
soul, this enthronement of the Mediator in his magnificent sovereignty, this 
exchange of the universal lament for the universal gladness—‘ the fir tree coming 
up instead of the thorn and instead of the briar the myrtle.” I cannot picture such 
an august oceurence, but Scripture associates it with the coming of Jesus. If 
then—and God grant we may all feel weary and heavy laden with the burden of 
sin !—if we are compelled to join in the groans, we will join also in the hopes of 
ereation, “looking for that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The dust—I must inhabit it for a while, but if I 
carry down with me to the grave the distinctive marks of a believer in Christ, 
hatred of sin, and desires after holiness, the grave shall be only the mould in which 
I may be fashioned for immortality. When Christ left the grave, the proclamation 
was— Thou art my beloved son, this day have I begotten thee.” And if glory 
follow the resurrection of the head, the manifestation shall be perfect in all the 
members. 

I add nothing but my earnest prayer to the God of all grace that we may all be 
found in Christ at his second coming. 
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“Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.”—Romans xii. 11. 


It is a false, though not altogether an uncommon opinion, which would 
make labor the consquence of sin; as though, if men had never fallen, they 
would have had no need of industry. It is true, that whatsoever there be of 
painful in this labour is to be ascribed to sin, and would not have existed had 
the world continued innocent; but labour was God’s ordinance whilst man 
was in Paradise. That beautiful garden, over which there had yet pased no 
blight, required to be dressed, and Adam was directed to till it and to keep it. 
No doubt the soil, not yet stricken by the curse of its Maker, would not ask 
the sweat of man’s face before it would yield him bread; but neither was the 
corn to spring spontaneously forth ; it demanded culture, and so it forbad idle- 
ness. The curse provoked by disobedience was not the curse of labour — 
labor is a blessing and not a curse to man—but the curse of painful labor : 
“Tn sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life.” Hadst thou never 
rebelled thou must yet have tilled the ground, but the toil would have been 
only pleasure ; henceforward thorns and thistles shall be the produce of the 
soil, and it shall task thee to the utmost to wring from the earth a disastrous 
subsistence. 

It is not, then, in his fallen state alone that industry is required of man. It 
may more truly be said to be the law imposed upon every creature ; so that, 
of whatsoever God hath made, in earth, sea, and air, he hath made nothing to 
be idle. Employment, in some shape or another, would seem to be appointed 
to every living thing. The highest of heaven’s angels has his duties to fulfil ; 
and the meanest of earth’s insects must be busy or perish. Even the inani- 
mate creation, as some of the old Fathers have observed, may be said ta 
preach to us against idleness, and to represent to us its ruinous effects. All 
nature is upheld in its being, order, and state, by constant agitation. It is 
the running water, which keeps fresh ; it is the air fanned by winds, which is 
wholesome ; it is the metal that is in use, which does not rust. 

And though, as we have already said, the amount and character of the 
labor required of man have been greatly changed by the entrance of sin, there 
can be no question that there was more of blessing than of curse in the edict, 
which took the first fruitfulness from the ground. The immediate consequence 
of God’s striking the soil with comparative sterility has been, that this im- 

osed upon the world a general necessity for industry, so that hardly in any 
fanrd, and only in peculiar states of society, have men the power, supposing 
them to have the will, of passing life idly ; and you have simply to remember 
the acknowledged evils of idleness—its ruinous effects, whether on commu. 
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nities or individuals—to be made aware of the excellence of a dispensation 
which does not leave it optional with the great mass of men whether or not 
they will work, but makes the being “not slothful in business” indispensable 
to the warding off starvation. A world without labour might be adapted to a 
race of angels; but we are sure that a world with much toil is the only fit 
one for a race of men. 

We quite admire the wisdom andthe goodness of God, when we reflect 
what a difference is placed between man and every other animal. From man, 
the lord of this lower creation, there is demanded vast labor and scarcely less 
ingenuity, before he can be provided with the common necessaries of life. 
Nature does not furnish him with clothing, with habitation, or with food ; but 
only with material, out of which these may be painfully elaborated and 
wrought. He cannot till the soil without first ransacking it for metal, with 
which tools may be fashioned ; and when the soil has yielded him the grain, that 
grain must pass through many and curious processes, before he can use it for 
his subsistence. Thus also with the simplest articles of his dress. Why, if 
you trace them back to their first state, you might fancy that centuries must 
have elapsed before properties could have been discovered and instruments 
invented for the commonest and most necessary manufacture. And it is 
curious to observe, that men appear to have been altogether left to themselves ; 
to have received no assistance from above. We are told, that “the Lord God 
made unto Adam and to his wife coats of skins, and clothed them ;” but the 
garments thus furnished were nothing but what we still find in savage life— 
the skin of the slain beast, but not the wool wrought up into warm and 
durable clothing. Thus, also, if you look to the book of Genesis, you will per- 
ceive that agriculture seems to have advanced slowly, and through successive 
experiments and discoveries. Tubal-cain is commemorated as “ an instructor 
of every artificer in iron and brass.” Noah, it is said, “ began to be an hus- 
bandman, and he planted a vineyard ;” as though men, in the infancy of the 
world, were not instructed by God as to the properties and uses of the various 
things by which they were surrounded, but thrown on their own ingenuity 
and industry, so that only as these were well exercised were their wants suy 
plied or their comforts multiplied. And in this we find great evidence of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. Man’s due place in creation was only to be 
preserved, through the surrounding with difficulties the preservation of life ; 
and the readiest mode of sinking him to the level of the brute would have 
been the supplying his wants inthe same manner as those of the brute are 
supplied. So that, if it suited our purpose to enlarge on the advantages which 
have resulted to the world from the necessity for industry, we might easily shew 
you, that whatsoever is noble and dignified amongst us, whatsoever is beauti- 
ful in art, sublime in science, or refined in happiness, is virtually due to the 
operation of that law of labour, against which so many are tempted to murmur. 
Though, without taking so large a view, there are considerations in abundance 
which might furnish any thinking mind with matter for an eulogy on indus- 
try. It is industry alone which will produce anything like a healthful con- 
tent in the spirits. The unemployed man is always dissatisfied and restless ; 
time is a burden; and, after all, he is forced to be industrious—industrious in 
squandering what he will live to regret his not improving. Indeed, there ig 
no escaping the law of labor; we might even say, that he labors most who 
labours least ; strange as it may sound, that the man who seeks only ease 
should seek it through labor. For there are no truer sayings, than that 
sloth, which hateth labor and trouble, doth by hating incur them; and that 
it is a self-destroying vice, not suffering those who cherish it to be idle, but 
making much work, and multiplying pains. 

And not only do the slothful lose the just recompence of all toil, but those 
who are usefully employed experience a sense of satisfaction, and if the 
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employment cause fatigue, the repose which follows is sweet and undisturbed. 
In how many ways then, and by how many considerations does industry stand 
commended! All nature preaches industry—the unwearied sun in his daily 
course ; the waters in their ceaseless rise and fall; the stars in their majestic 
march. All history preaches industry. Whatsoever has been good and great 
has been industrious. Angels “rest not day and night.” The Lord Jesus 
“went about doing good.” Apostles were “instant in season and out of season.” 
“My Father,” said the Redeemer, “ worketh hitherto, and I work.” Oh! we 
must indeed be deaf to the universal voice—a voice from things animate and 
inanimate—from the living and the dead—if we neglect the exhortation of 
the Apostle, in our text—“ Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serv- 
ing the Lord.” 

Now we have hitherto done little more than pass an encomium on industry, 
founding our praises on its ascertained advantages, its beneficial results, and 
the examples of its practice, with which the universe is filled. But there is 
something very observable in the Apostle’s combining other qualities or 
actions with a Christan’s slothfulness. He would not, we think, have placed 
“fervency of spirit,” and “serving the Lord” in such close contact with dili- 
gence in our business, if there were not some special and strict links of associa- 
ation ; so that industry has to do with religon, and tells on our characters as 
disciples of Christ. We wish, if possible, to trace some of these links, or 
determine what lessons may be drawn from “fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,” following so immediately on “not slothful in business,” in St. Paul’s 
exhortation. 

Of course we speak of lawful employment ; and thus limited, the word “ busi- 
ness” must certainly include our various worldly callings—every occupation 
which may be allotted us by the providence of the Almighty, or devised by 
reason for engaging our powers, whether of body or mind. And you can 
quite understand that a Christian avoiding the being slothful, in the great 
buisness of saving his soul, must contribute, or go far towards constituting 
his being “fervent in spirit,” and his “serving the Lord ;” but you do not 
perhaps as readily understand how a-mechanic, working with all his might 
as a mechanic, would be seeking a similar result. 

We would look a little into this, and remind you, first of all, that it has 
passed almost into a proverb amongst us, that whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. You very frequently meet with persons who on ex- 
traordinary occasions, or stimulated by some special inspection, will exert much 
diligence and take great pains to produce something excellent and commend- 
able ; but, who at all other times, are slatternly and indolent, caring nothing, 
so long as a duty be performed, how slovenly may be the performance. For 
example, the pupil, who has to make an apperance on some great public day, 
when half a neighbourhood is gathered to judge of the proficiency of an 
academy, will “rise early and late take rest,” to insure his being perfect, 
though perhaps, all the year beside he is distinguished by nothing but sloth, 
and will rather incur punishment than labor. Or the preacher, again, who 
has to make an oration before some special audience, whether of the learned 
or the noble of the earth, may bestow vast attention on his sermon, weighing 
its every statement and rounding its every period ; and yet, on an ordinary 
occasion, be may deliver (as it were) just what comes first, and think any com- 
position sufficiently good for a common assembly. The merchant, too, who 
can apply himself with vast energy in some great crisis of trade, and take 
advantage of commercial phenomena, may be sluggish and careless in every- 
day business, letting his affairs fall silently into disorder, though, if there were 
always excitement, he might probably be always on the alert. 

And it is against a temper such as this that our texts directs its emphasis. 


You are not tobe “sloathful in business ”—in any business whatsoever, If it 
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be your duty to do a thing, then it is your duty not to be slothful in doing it. 
Now what a man is in one thing, that in the main will he be in another. If 
industrious only by fits and starts in business, he will be industrious only by 
fits and starts in religion. The habits which he contracts in an unconverted 
state, will be almost sure to stamp on him corresponding habits, when he is 
brought to the providing for eternity; so that having become sluggish and 
desultory, except on great occasions, in his worldly employments, he will in the 
main be sluggish and desultory in the high duties of piety. But if a habit of 
not working diligently in ordinary things produce, in natural course, a habit of not 
working diligently in religion, there can be no difficulty in understandiug why, 
when we would make a man “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” we are 
earnest in urging on him that he be “not slothful in business.” The child 
whom I find learning his lesson “ slothfully,” the mechanic whom I find plying 
his tools “ slothfully,” the servant whom I find serving his master “ slothfully,” 
shall I regard these and the like parties merely as injuring themselves in a 
temporal point of view? and shall I address them, as might a lecturer on 
political economy, who would set forth the advantages of industry to the 
individual and the state, but never think of travelling beyond the present 
sphere of being, in order to obtain arguments against the sluggard or the 
sloven? No! we have higher ground to take ; higher interests are involved 
than any which are confined to a world, the fashion of which is fast passing 
away. We see, in any habit of indolence and slovenliness, the most powerful 
of obstacles to vital religion ; and therefore are we earnest with the indolent 
and the slovenly, that they should set themselves to the correcting their 
habits, feeling that if we can prevail on them to be uniformly diligent in their 
trades and occupations, we shall have brought them into a better attitude for 
receiving the messages of the gospel, and for performing its conditions and its 
duties. If you were to shut out from us another world, we might consider 
it comparatively indifferent whether or not the lesson were well learnt ; 
or whether or not the work were well done; but just because another 
world is full in our view, and we see that the slothful person is acquir- 
ing for himself wretchedness, might we be urgent with the child to give 
all diligence to his book, though it were a mere book of geography,— 
and with the mechanic to give all diligence to his tools, though they were only 
the tools of some common handicraft. There cannot, as we have shewn, be 
an individual less fitted for the message or the business of religion, than one 
whose habits are those of dilatoriness and sloth ; for the message is one, which 
asks in its auditory a gathering and a centreing of the mental faculties, 
which can hardly be obtained from the habitually indolent ; and the business 
is one which is wholly impracticable, unless there be that individual putting 
re Ss energy, which it were a contradiction in terms to expect from the 
slothful. 

What, then, are we doing, but acting most faithfully as a minister of the 
gospel, and with an earnest regard for the souls of our hearers, if we urge 
upon every man that he be uniformly diligent in his worldly calling ? 
We are not exhorting for this life, we are exhorting for another life, if 
we go into the school or the workshop, and there ply the inmates with 
a lecture on iudustry. Let us prevail upon them to be industrious ; and 
we shall have called out the powers and formed the habits which religion most 
tasks in its commencement and demands in its progress. And therefore 
let no parent think, that in setting himself against idleness in his child, he is 
merely taking measures for his success as a member of society ; and let no 
master think, that in requiring all diligence from a servant, he can be only 
securing a well-ordered household ; and let no man think, that in striving 
against indolence, he can but promote his temporal interests. The connection 


is the very strongest between the habit of industry and that preparation of the 
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heart of man, which is spoken of in the Book of Proverbs, and which is so 
essential to a profitable audience of the messages of grace. The connection is 
also equally strong, as already affirmed, between the habit of industry in 
worldly things, where its want may not be actually fatal, and the habit of in- 
dustry in religious things, where its existence is absolutely indispensable. And 
therefore is it, that the industrious man, no matter what lawful objects have 
occupied his industry, is comparatively the most likely man to receive the 
gospel, and certainly the fittest, when it has once been received, for its peculiar 
and ever-pressing requirements. So that in discharge of his high trust, as an 
ambassador of Christ, commissioned to act upon men by the powers of the 
world to come, might any preacher exhort the scholar, and the tradesman, and 
the merchant, whom he saw indolent in business, to the being assiduous. He 
might do this, though all the while it was their future welfare to which he had 
respect, and their conversion to God which engaged his anxiety ; for he might 
be acting on the principle, that every man takes a step towards piety who 
escapes from a habit of sloth. 

Ah, my brethren, you might think that I should be only dealing with you in 
your temporal, and not in your immortal capacity, if I lectured the indolent 
amongst you on their sluggishness in their worldly callings—as the student, 
or the tradesman, or the merchant, or the servant ; but I should verily be com- 
puting for your everlasting interests. I should feel that, till I could get you 
to give good heed to the business of the present life, I had very little chance of 
awakening you up to the business of a future life. Indeed, what I am most 
concerned with is not your present or commercial deportment, but your being 
brought to “love God and keep his commandments.” But I recognize the con- 
nection implied in our text, and I am very earnest in urging upon you that ye 
be “not slothful in business,” just because this must lead you to the being 
“fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

We might just, in passing, throw out another consideration which goes to 
shew that the being slothful in business may interfere with religion. It will 
be admitted that our chief work in this life is the preparing for another; and 
that for this work all our time, could we give it, would not be too much. It is 
unavoidable, however, that much of our time must be given to worldly things, 
and that only what is left, after due attention to our earthly affairs, can be 
specially employed on the duties of religion. But are we not bound to give 
as much time as possible to religion, if even all would not be too much ? Does 
it not therefore become us to be as active as possible in secular business, in 
order that it may be accomplished in the least possible time, aud that there 
may remain more hours for spiritual employment ? Under this point of view, 
diligence in worldly matters is evidently diligence as to the concerns of the 
soul, and may be urged by the same motives. If I fritter away my time 
through being “slothful in business,” fewer hours are employed than I might 
have had for providing for eternity. What then can be more accurate than 
that Ishould be urged to the being “ not slothful in business,” in order to the 
being “ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord ?” 

But even this hardly goes as far as our text would seem to warrant. We 
might rather combine the several things stated, and regard them as co-existing 
in one and the same person; whilst “not slothful in business,” you may be, 
you should be, “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” ‘There cannot, we are 
persuaded, be a greater mistake, than that of dividing employments into secular 
and spiritual, if we mean by the division, that the secular has no mixture of 
the spiritual, or that the spiritual would be defiled through association with , 
the secular. We may, indeed, if we will, effect such a division, or rather at- 
tempt it; being altogether men of this world in worldly occupations, and only 
putting on even the appearance of piety when we retire to our closets or con- 
gregate into our churches. But the division was never intended eo cies 
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nay, will never be practicable, unless there be overthrown the imperishable 
maxims—‘ No man can serve two masters ;” “ Ye cannot serve God and mam~ 
mon.” The ordinance of labor is of Divine institution ; and though, beyond 
question, our chief business on earth is the seeking the salvation of the soul, it 
is utterly insupposable, that God would have imposed on us the necessity of 
laboring for the support of the body, if this business were necessarily a hin- 
derance to the chief—nay, if it were not even an auxiliary and an instrument. 
There cannot be inconsistency—there must be thorough harmony between the 
Divine appointments. In place of being at all opposed, as though in submit- 
ting to the one we must do violence to the other, we may be sure, from the 
very nature of God, that they are so constructed as to be mutually helpful ; so 
that we shall be acting to the same end, while obeying various laws. “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is one law of God, from which the 
majority of our race can in no degree escape. “ Work out your salvation with 
fear and trembling,” is another, of unlimited application ; but forasmuch as 
the lawgiver is the same, and that one of infinite wisdom, we may be sure, 
that whilst obeying the first law, we may be obeying the second,—that whilst 
“laboring for the meat which perisheth,” we may be equally laboring for “that 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” 

And this is, as we think, one of the most beautiful things observable in the divine 
economy. God may be served through the various occupations of life, as well as 
through the more special institutions of religion. It needs only that a man go to 
his daily toil, in simple obedience to the will of his Maker, and he is as piously 
employed, aye, and is doing as much towards securing for himself the higher re- 
compences of eternity, as when he spends an hour in prayer, or joins himself 
gladly to the Sabbath-day gathering. The businesses of life are so many divine 
institutions, and if prosecuted in a spirit of submission to God, and with an 
eye to his glory, they are the businesses of eternity, through which the soul grows 
in grace, and lasting glory is secured. Ifmen are but “fervent in spirit ;” if, that 
is, they always carry with them a_religious tone and temper, then are they “serving 
the Lord,” and not only whilst they are, but through their being “not slothful in 
business.” 

This is the way in which we would now connect the several parts of our text, 
“Not slothful in business !” “ Nay,” ye might say, *‘ but business is a hindrance to 
religion ; we should like to have nothing‘but religion to attend to.” ‘“ You are wrong,’ 
replies the apostle, “everything depends on the temper which you carry into busi- 
ness.” Carry there a religious temper—fervency of spirit—love God as your “chief 
good,”—and then it is “ serving the Lord,” to be diligent in your worldly calling. 
Oh! thiak not that the poor peasant, who must depart from his cottage with the 
first streak of morning, and not return to it till night is far advanced, and who 
must wear away the intermediate time in unremitting toil—think not that he can 
be religiously employed, only during the few moments of prayer, which he may 
snatch from needful rest, or only on every precious seventh day, when he may go up 
with his children to the house of the Lord. He may go through all his laborin the fear of 
God, yielding himself contentedly to his lot, and acknowledging the Divine hand in its 
appointments ; and then are we thoroughly persuaded, he is just as much religiously 
oceupied just as much busied with working out the salvation of his soul, as though his 
whole life were spent in devotional’exercises, and he ministered perpetually in the re- 
cesses of the sanctuary. And the merchant, who must consume day after day in the in- 
tricacies of trade, wearing away life in enterprises and speculations, of which the issue 
is as often disaster as success—is he necessarily in a worse position for the saying of 
the soul, than the minister, or the man of leisure, because forced to be conversant 
with goods, and produce, and tariffs, whilst the other may give himself wholly to the 
meditating God’s Word, or promoting Christ’s cause? Oh! no; it is the merchant’s 
own fault, if the atmosphere of merchandise be not as favorable to the growth of 
piety, as even that in which the missionary lives. He may act, and he may regard 
himself, as God’s servant in all the dealings of trade ; and if this be his prevalent 
2 he is as much obeying the Almighty, and as much acting for eternity, when 
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he makes out his invoice and ships his cargo, as the clergyman when he composes 
his sermon and visits his flock. 

And this is the animating, the ennobling point of view, under which to regard 
the varieties of human occupation. I love to consider the manufacturer as he plies 
the shuttle, the statesman as he guides the wheel of government, the tradesman as 
he serves his customers, the sailor as he steers his vessel, the ploughman as he turns 
the ground, as each busied with an employment, which may be virtually spiritual, if 
he do not perversely frustrate its design—employment which may be followed with a 

_ spiritual mind—with ‘“fervency of spirit ”’—and which, if so followed, has about it 
all the sanctity, and prepares for all the glory ofheaven. Let us have done with our 
distinctions between secular and spiritual. They unchristianise the divine institu- 
tions ; and surely that may have—that ought to have—a religious character, which 
is to be traced to God’s appointment, or which results from God’s law. And if we 
may be “ serving the Lord” in and through the’faithful discharge of our several 
offices in life, then is diligence in that discharge to be urged by precisely the same 
motives, as diligence in prayer, in the study of the Bible, or in works of piety and 
faith. There is the very same reason for industry—for your not being ‘slothful” 
—in your worldly callings, and for industry—for your not being “ slothful ”—in 
securing the prizes of eternity. Your worldly callings, followed in “ fervency of 
spirit,” are the very duties, to which those prizes are annexed, and through which 
you may be disciplined for their possession. Then whilst we know, that if you be dis- 
honest, or fretful, or covetous in your business, whatever it may be, your every moment 
of employment must be laying up material for an age of calamity ; we also know, 
that if you have a single eye to the will and glory of God, you are making for your- 
self “treasures which wax not old,” whilst going the weary round of your daily 
occupations. And we cail upon you to dignify and to sanctity your employments, 
by thus viewing yourselves as the servants of God, and acting as if you remembered 
your Masterin heaven. There is no such thing asa mean emp!oyment : the lowest 
place in God’s service must be lofty. There is no such thing as an unprofitable em- 
ployment ; for God, who requites “acup of cold water,” will suffer none of his 
servants to go without reward. 

And thus, to bring you once more within the sweep of our text, we feel that we 
ean urge you to jndusiry in your various callines, in the very words and by the very 
motives, which we should use in urging you to iadustry in godliness. For we view, 
in those callings, the appointments of God ; and if the appointments of God, then 
means through which you are to work owt your salvation; and therefore can we 
press the servant, and the mechanic, and the merchant, and the scholar, to “do 
with their might whatsoever their hand findeth to do,” and add as the reason for our 
urgency just what we might give if we were ureing them to religious duties, for we 
can feel that St. Paul meant to give a sacred character to worldly employment when 
he united in saying together—“ Be not sluthful in business ; fervent in spirit : serv- f 
ing the Lord.” 

We ought not, however, to dismiss this subject without applying our text ina 
still more direct manner to man as a candidate for immortality. We have been 
laboring through the latter part of our discourse, to do away the distinction 
which is too commonly drawn between secular and spiritual, and to represent man 
as working for the future, when he is working in aright temper and with right 
views of the present. There are, however, unquestionably, duties which are more 
openly and visibly connected than others with the saving of the soul ; and we may 
justly employ our conciuding remarks, or use them in urging our hearers to industry 
in these. It is not the representation of Scripture, however it may be the imagina- 
tion of numbers in the world, that religion is an easy thing ; so that immortality 
may be secured with no great effort on the part of the sinner. On the contrary, 
with all its declarations as to the thorough freeness and gratuitousness of salvation, 
our justification being ascribed to mere faith in the Redeemer, the Bible teems with 
expressions and statements, which indicate that they who enter into life enter by a 
struggle, and are but “ scarcely saved” at the last. Admitting, as we thankfully do, 
that we are justified simply through faith, as the instrument which lays hold upon 
Christ, are we to think, nevertheless, that the true Christian has but little to do, 
when he is exhorted to “work out his salvation with fear and trembling ;” to 


‘seek glory, and honor, and immortality, by patient continuance in well aoe ee 
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to “walk worthy of the Lord,” and to “be fruitful in every good work?” The 
Christian life is likened to a battle, in which we may be defeated ; to a race, in 
which we may be outstripped ; to a stewardship, in which we may be unfaithful. 
And be it, or be it not, that the once justified man cannot fall away, it is certain, 
from the whole tenor of the Bible, that our justification is only to be ascertained 
through our prayerfulness, our vigilance, our hatred of sin, our advances in holi- 
ness : so that only as we are “not slothful” in religion, have we right to suppose, 
that we haye entered on its path. Who, indeed, that thinks for a moment on the 
virtues required from us as Christians—charity, temperance, meekness, patience, 
humility, contentment—will imagine that a believer may be idle, finding nothing 
in his spiritual calling to exercise his diligence? These virtues, we may venture to 
say, are all against nature; only to be acquired through strife with ourselves, and 
preserved by continual war. And though indeed it be Divine grace, which alone 
enables us, whether for the acquisition or the preservation, this grace does not 
supersede our own efforts. It makes those efforts effectual ; but never works in 
us, but by and through ourselves. 

“ Not slothful in business !” the great prime business of all. This is the exhor- 
tation which we would leave printed on your minds. Is temptation to be resisted 
—be “not slothful’” in resistance : a half-resistance courts defeat. Is prayer to be 
offered—be “not slothfwl” in offering it : a languid prayer asks to be unanswered. 
Is a sacrifice to be made—be “not slothful” in making it: a tardy surrender is 
next akin to refusal. Be industrious in religion. We can tolerate indolence any 
where rather than here—here where an cternity is at stake—here where an hour’s 
sluggishness may be fatal. We have no respect, indeed, for the indolent man, let 
his indolence showitself in what form it will. One of your idlers, who sleeps away 
life, shunning all exertion, doing listlessly what he is compelled to do, and only 
pleased when he can be left undisturbed—he hardly deserves the name of man, 
Man’s characteristic is restlessness ; restlessness foretells his immortality ; and a 
sluggard, by his apathy, seems to destroy the mark, and silence the prophecy. But 
if contemptible in other things, indolence may not be actually fatal. The indolent 
man may have wealth which secures him against want: and by the occasional ex- 
ercise of rare talents, he may, in spite of habitual sluggishness, even attain to some 
measure of distinction. But an indolent Christian—it is a sort of contradiction, 
Christianity is industry spiritualised. The sluggard in religion would be the slug- 
gard in escaping from the burning house or the sinking ship ; and wko ever loitered 
when death was at his heels ? 

Work, then, “with your might,” if you profess to work at all. Be “not slothful 
in business,’ but “give all diligence,” as St. Peter exhorts, “to the making your 
calling and election sure.” ‘‘There is no work, no wisdom, no device, in the 
grave.” The separate state, into which you will enter at death, is a state, whatever 
its employment, whatever its happiness, in which nothing can be done towards 
gaining heaven or avoiding hell. Your portion must be fixed here ; your actions 
here, and these alone, must determine. on which side of the Judge you shall stand, 
and what your exact place in the kingdom, if you inherit it at all. If by industry 
hereafter you might repair the effects of indolence here, we could almost forgive 
you for being “slothful in business ;” but now that probation is altogether limited 
to the present brief existence, and that the boundless future is given only to retri- 
bution, what are ye, if ye work not “with all your might?” We attempt no answer 
to the question. We cannot answer it as it deserves ; for we have not heard with 
these our ears of flesh the wailings of lost spirits, their bitter self-reproaches, their 
fearful accusations, their fearful descriptions of themselves. These, and these alone, 
could furnish a vocabulary, expressive of their madness, who, having moments given 
them in which to secure everlasting happiness, trifle them away in securing ever- 
lasting misery. 

Oh ! servants of the living God, be not then ‘slothful in business!” Heaven is 
worth every toil, every sacrifice. ‘“ Yet a little while, and he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry.” Let us not be ‘‘ weary in well doing,” for in due season 
we shall “reap if we faint not!” 
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“For I determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified.’’—1 CORINTHIANS ii. 2. 


Anp was the apostle wrong in this determination? He speaks as if the doc- 
trine of the cross was ample enough and comprehensive enough for all his powers. 
And does this at all indicate that he was of a narrow and contracted mind, which 
could apply itself only to one topic, whilst a hundred others, perhaps nobler and 
loftier, lay beyond its grasp? Nay, not so! The tone of St. Paul abundantly | 
indicates that he gloried in being thus limited to the cross: and he gloried be- 
cause in comparison of the cross there was nothing else worth knowing ; and he 
gloried because this one knowledge might be said to include all, or where it did not 
include, to supersede every other. The tone of the apostle is not that of a man who 
is apologizing for the limited character of his preaching, or its humiliating tendency; 
jtis rather that of one who felt that the Corinthians had nothing to complain of— 
seeing that he had taught them the most precious, the most diffusive, and the most 
ennobling of truths. Indeed, he had known nothing amongst them “save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified ;’”’ but what else was there which as sinners it was im- 
portant for them to learn ? what which, if learned, did not derive a fresh power 
or a fresh interest from the cross of the Redeemer ? 

Here, then, is our subject of discourse—the apostle determined to know nothing 
save the cross. But the cross is the noblest study for the intellectual man, as it is 
the only refuge for the immortal. How different was the plan of the apostle from 
that pursued by many who have undertaken the propagation of Christianity! It 
is recorded, we believe, of some of the Roman Catholic missionaries, that in their 
endeavours to bring over the heathen to Christianity, they scrupulously kept the 
crucifixion out of sight; considering that such a fact would invincibly prejudice 
those whom they wished to convince. And it is well known that the Moravian 
missionaries—men of extraordinary- piety and zeal—laboured for a long time in 
Greenland, without, at least, giving prominence to the doctrine of the atone- 
mont, believing that it became them to clear the way, and prepare men’s minds 
before they advanced the truth of Christ’s death—a truth so likely, as they 
thought to give fatal offence, even to the most degraded and barbarous. In each 
case the same feeling was at work—the feeling that there is something very hu- 
miliating in the cross; and that human reason, and yet more, human pride, must 
recoil from the thought of being saved by one who died as a malefactor ; and you 
must all be aware, whatever the error or the mistake of the missionaries to. whom 
we have referred, that there is a great repugnance in men’s minds to that’ doc- 
trine which is, virtually the essence of Christianity; and that what St. Paul else- 
where calls “the offence of the cross’ can only cease with the thorough renova- 
tion of our nature. It must immediately be allowed that the scheme of Christi- 
anity is not one which commends itself at once to those whom it proposes to res- 
cue; on the contrary, it is so constructed as almost necessarily to excite opposi- 
tion; because, in place of flattering any one particular passion, it requires the 
subjugation of all. 

But, after all, the observable thing is, that Christianity is valuable and glori- 
ous on those very accounts on which, in common estimation, it must move the 
antipathies of its hearers. The missionary might keep back all mention of the 
cross, because fearful of exciting dislike and contempt; but all the while he 
would be witholding that which gives ee majesty to the system, in striving to 
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THE BEAUTATION OF THE CROSS. 
apologise for its noblest distinction. It is sufficiently evident from the words of 
the text, that this was the opinion of the great apostle of the Gentiles. And we 
count it of importance, that we should occasionally, shift the ground of debate: 
and that thus, in the place of admitting what may be styled, “the shame of the 
cross,” we should boldly affirm and exhibit its glory.. We know not that we 
ought to allow that the missionaries of whom we have spoken, acted with pru- 
dence and penetration, even supposing they had only carnal principles for their 
guidance. With all our admissions, that at the first hearing there would be 
something repulsive in the doctrine of Christ crucified, we believe that this doc- 
trine has only to be fairly exhibited and fully expanded, in order to its attracting 
the warmest admiration. And we think it in the highest degree probable—even 
if we shut out consideration that faithful preaching alone may expect the divine 
blessing—that the missionaries would have made far greater way by insisting upon 
and displaying the majesty of the cross, than by keeping out of sight, or only par- 
tially exhibiting, what they erroncously thought so likely todisplease. And it is 
this which, on the present occasion, we wish, by God’s help, to make good to you. 

Give your close attention to so interesting a question. We are to set the apos- 
tle against all those teachers who would in any way or degree keep back or ob- 
scure the doctrine of the cross ; and we are to see whether he did not display as 
much of wisdom as of boldness, when in no tone of apology, but with the confi- 
dence of one who knew that he had taught what was alone worthy to be learned, 
he exclaimed to the Corinthians—“ T determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

Now, we need hardly observe to you, that so far as Christ Jesus himself was 
concerned, it is not possible to compute what may be called the humiliation or the 
shame of the cross. It is altogether beyond our power to form any adequate con- 
ception of the degree in which the Mediator humbled himself when born of a wo- 
man, and taking part of flesh and blood. It is beyond our power, because with 
all our searchings we cannot find out God, we cannot approach the confines of the 
Divine nature; and therefore neither can we measure the mighty descent down 
which Divinity passed in assuming humanity. But, after all, the more surpris- 
ing humiliation is that which seems to come more nearly within our measurement 
—the humiliation of the man Jesus Christ—the humiliation to which the Med- 
iator submitted after our nature had been assumed. In merely becoming man— 
or rather, in becoming man without the taint of original sin, the Eternal Word 
did not bring himself under the curse ; he was not accessible to death, the great 
penalty of transgression, neither was heir to any of that degradation which is. 
literally our birthright as the seed of the apostate. But when the Redeemer— 
though he had done no sin, conseuted to place himself in the position of sinners ; 
when, though the violated law had no claim upon him, he voluntarily made him- 
self the subject of its exactions,—then was it that he marvellously and mysteri- 
ously descended, there being, if we may venture to compare things, neither of 
which we can measure, something less overwhelming in the fact, that “the Word 
was made flesh,” than in the other fact, that “being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
Here it is that the word shame may justly be used; for in this it was that Christ 
Jesus became a curse for us. We read nothing of shame in his becoming a man, 
but we do read of his shame in dying as a Malefactor. Thus St. Paul declares of 
him, in his epistle to the Hebrews, that “for the joy that was set before him, he 
endured the cross, despising the shame”’—an expression which equally marks 
that Christ was sensible of the indignities of his death, as that he made light of 
them when compared with the recompense that was to follow. If we allow that 
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sure that he, the Lord of life and glory, should have hung as a malefactor be- 
tween earth and heaven, what other emotions, you may ask, but those of sorrow 
and of self-reproach should be excited as we contemplate the cross. Shall we ex- 
ult in the cross? Shall we make it matter of triumphant rejoicing that.the Son 
of God should have ascended such an altar, and that, stretched thereon an ig- 
nominious spectacle, have poured out ‘his soul unto death; Indeed, ‘we are not so 
to exult as to lose those feelings of godly contrition which a sight of the cross 
should always produce. The awful transaction of which Calvary was the scene, 
should never be contemplated by us, without a deep sense of the magnitude of the 
guilt which required such expiation, and a great self-abhorrence at having added 
to the burden which weighed down the innocent sufferer. But, nevertheless, 
though of all men perhaps St. Paul was the least likely to forget or underrate the 
cause of sorrow presented by the cross, this great apostle could speak of deter- 
mining to know nothing but the cross—could adopt a tone which implied that 
he gloried in the cross. Why, think ye, was this? How came it to pass that 
that which, under one point of view, covered the beholder with confusion, should 
yet under some other, excite feelings of exultation, so that all the shame disappeared, 
and there remained nothing but the magnificence of triumph? Or why, if there 
be so much of shame about the cross—why was it that the apostle when addressing 
himself to a refined and polished people, ‘‘ determined to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified ?” 

Indeed there is no difficulty in finding answers to these questions. The only 
difficulty is in selecting those which are more pertinent and striking. 

We may first observe that the great truth which the apostle had to impress on 
the Corinthians, was that in spite of their sinfulness and alienation they were still 
beloved by the one true God. And how better could he do this than by display - 
ing the cross? The greater the humiliation to which the Son of God submitted, 
the greater is the demonstration of the Divine love towards man. We admit, 
what of couse it is impossible to deny, that there was unmeasured indignity in the 
death of the cross; and that the consideration that it was for our sakes this indig- 
nity was endured, should bring us down to the dust, and fill us with penitential 
sorrow. Who can fail to perceive that the greater the obstacle to our rescue, 
the lower the depths to which the Mediator must descend in order to lay hold up- 
on the perishing, the more was the manifestation of the compassion of God and 
his regard to the lost notwithstanding their apostacy ? We know not whether it 
be lawful to speak of the possibility of our having been saved through any other 
arrangement. We may not be able to prove, and perhaps it hardly becomes us 
to investigate what may be called the necessity for Christ’s death, so that unless 
Christ had consented to die, it would not have been in God’s power to open for us 
the kingdom of heaven. But we cannot be transgressing the bounds of legiti- 
mate supposition if we imagine, for a moment, that some less costly process had 
sufficed, and that justice had been satisfied without exacting from the Surety 
penalties so tremendous as were actually paid. Is it not too evident, to ask any 
proof, that in the very proportion in which you diminish the suffering of the Me- 
diator, you diminish also the exhibition of his love, and leave the thing to be ques- 
tioned, though perhaps not disproved, that the compassions of the Deity are am- 
ple enough for every case of human sinfulness and human sorrow? It is the fine 
argument of St. Paul—the argument with which he would repress every fear, and 
animate to confidence, that “ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things?” Itis an 
argument that rests on the fact, that nothing can be needed by us which it would 
cost God so much to bestow as to do that which has already been given, and 
which draws as the inference from this fact, that he who has imparted he greater 
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argument; you take all point from the verse, if you in any degree weaken the 
words, “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” Suppose 
that God had spared his own Son, suppose the arrangement made for our redemp- 
tion had not required his delivering him up for us all, is it not undeniable that 
the apostle’s reasoning is so weakened that it could not be urged in many extreme 
cases of guilt and destitution? There might have been room for debate, whether 
what was required did not exceed what had already been done: and whether 
therefore the fact, that redemption furnished a ground-work of hope, or rather as- 
surance, that God would give what the urgency demanded. But redemption 
through death, and that death upon the cross of a Mediator, and that Mediator 
the only begotten of the Father—this leaves no place for such debate, because 
imagination itself can suggest nothing greater than what God has already done, 
and because therefore no case could arise in which the want could be thought to 
exceed the munificenceand mercy of God. It is, then, to Christ Jesus and him cru- 
cified that we make our appeal; and when we would furnish such evidences of 
Divine love as would overbear all unbelief, we do not rest our proof upon the fact, 
that we have been redeemed; but on the fact, that we have been redeemed 
through the bitter passion and ignominious death of God’s only and well beloved 
Son. It is here that the proof is absolutely irrefragable. Knowing that Christ 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, we know that we are beloved with a 
love which no thought can measure, no unworthiness alienate, no necessity over- 
pass. What, then, as sinners alienated from God can we wish to know, if we 
know Jesus Christ and him Crucified? In what should we exult, in what glory, 
if not in this knowledge? If there be a cause of exultation, a motive for rejoic- 
ing to a fallen creature, must it not be that he is still dear to his Maker, that not- 
withstanding all that he hath’ done to provoke Divine wrath and make con- 
demnation inevitable, he is regarded with unspeakable tenderness by the Al- 
mighty, watched over with solicitude, and provided for at a cost which could not 
be exceeded in worth by the noblest and purest of beings who throng the intelli- 
gent universe. Teach me this and you teach mo everything; and this I learn 
from Christ’s death. I learn this, iadeed, in a measure from the sun as he walks 
the firmament and warms the earth into fertility ; I learn it from the moon as she 
gathers the starry hosts into her train, and throws over creation her robo of soft 
light. I gather it from the various operations and provisions of nature, from the 
faculties of the mind, and the capacities of the soul. But if I am taught by these 
alone their teaching, after all, is but imperfect and partial. They, indeed, give 
testimony that man is not forgotten of God; but the testimony would be equally 
given, if there were the power of receiving it, to the brute creation, and to 
the innumerable animated tribes who perish at death. It is not a testimony at 
least not a direct, that we are cared for as immortal beings and 
can be pardoned as sinful. It ig not a testimony that He who 
is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity can receive into favour even 
the vilest of those who have thrown off their allegiance, and that he will mani- 
fest such an exuberance of lovingkindness towards the guilty as will not leave 
the worst cases without hope and without succour. Show us what will give such 
atestimony as this. The sun and moon, and the granaries of nature, and the 
workings of intellect, will drop into comparative insignificance when we show 
you Jesus Christ and him crucified. Ay, the blazing of the sun, or the milder 
shining of the moon, or the processes of vegetation, or the soarings of mind, are not 
a thousandth part so demonstrative of the love in which sinners may confide as 
this emblem of shame, this memento of ignominy. I gaze upon the cross, and he 
who is extended there seems stretching forth the arms of his kindness that he may 
embrace the world, and gather the perishing under the wings of his protection, 
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of his enemies, he is from everlasting and to everlasting, as truly, as actually 
God, as though throned in inaccessible splendours, and summoning into existence 
new worlds and new orders. ‘Then I cannot doubt the Divine love; I cannot 
doubt that this love of God may be justly called inexhaustible; and if I will only 
allow myself to be its object, there is no amount of guiltiness which will exclude 
me from its embrace. This it is which as an immortal being, and yet a sinful, I 
have most interest in ascertaining ; and this it is in which if once ascertained, I 
have most cause to exult. Come, then, a teacher to those sunk in heathenism, 
and what shall he teach ? Ay, one may go and tell them of their being objects 
of God’s providence—fed by his bounty, guided by his light, and curtained by 
his shadows. Another may tell them of their having been made after his image 
endowed with immortality, illuminated by reason. I would not be insensible to 
the excellence of such teaching, to the beauty of these proofs of the love of the 
Creator, but feeling that these heathen are in danger of eternal destruction, and 
knowing that the sacrifice made on their behalf is such as irresistibly proves that 
God so loved them as to do everything to savéthem except to dishonour himself, 
give me a teacher who would exclaim with the apostle, “I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

We proceed to observe to you, that although to the eyes of sense there be no- 
thing but shame about the cross, yet spiritual discernment proves it to be hung 
with the very richest of trophies. You well remember how St. Paul speaks in 
his epistle to the Colossians, in what magnificent terms he describes the achieve- 
ments of the dying Redeemer blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us, that he took out of the way, nailing it 
to the cross ; and having spoiled principalities and powers, made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it, as though he had vanquished all the enemies 
of God and man, stripped them of their usurped sovereignty, and fastened them in 
the face of the universe to the cross on which he himself hung. And what is this 
but the matter of fact ? 

It is necessary to be admitted, that in one point of view there was shame, de- 
gradation, and ignominy in Christ dying on the cross; but it is equally certain 
that in another there was honour, victory, and triumph. You are all aware that 
such was the scheme of redemption, that without shedding of blood there could 
be no remission. and that it was made the indispensable condition to human sal- 
vation, that the Word when found in fashion as a man should offer himself as a 
sacrifice forsin. And ifsuch were the ordained arrangement for human salvations 
then it follows that on the cross was achieved the mightiest result of which this 
earth has ever been the scene, and that death was made the instrument of its own 
destruction, and of the great adversary of God. We are told that “through death 
Christ Jesus destroyed him that had the power of death, that is, the devil,” and 
that ‘he made peace by the blood of the cross.” We know that in dying the 
Redeemer broke off the yoke from the neck of the human population, wrenched 
from Satan the sceptre which he had long wielded as the god of this world, and 
scattered the seeds of immortality amid the dust of the sepulchres. Might not 
therefore an apostle declare, that ‘‘ Christ Jesus spoiled principalities and powers 
and made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in his cross? I know 
not whether he refers to any exhibition which was vouchsafed to other orders of 
beings ? whether he is to be understood as affirming, that there was a vivid mani- 
festation of the triumphs of the cross just as though the devil and his apostate 
company, men, death, and hell, had all been made to pass in procession like cap- 
tives at the chariot-wheels of the conqueror, that the inhabitants of the invisible 
world might know the victories of the Redeemer in death. But whatever the 
demonstration of conquest which may have been granted to angels, we need 
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trophies that a victor ever won. ‘here, nailed with the very nails by which the 

feet and hands of the Redeemer were pierced, hangs the law by which all were 

condemned, but which has now nothing to lay to the charge of God’s elect. There 

are impaled those principalities and powers, the originators and propagators of 
evil, who leagued together to effect man’s destruction ; but who, now that Christ 
has died, machinate in vain against such as have faith in the Lord our Redeemer. 
There, is fastened death itself, that great tyrant and destroyer of human kind. 

There, in dying, Christ accomplished the noble prediction, ‘‘ O death I will be thy 
destruction!” There, our sins are transfixed, haying been condemned in the 
flesh, because borne in Christ’s body on the tree—exhibited as capable of for- 

giveness, yet as objects of abhorrence, inasmuch as nothing shows their enormity 
like that which gains their pardon. Am I, then, to be ashamed of the cross? It 
is to be ashamed of the battle-field on which hath been won the noblest of vic- 

tories—of the engines by which hath been vanquished the mightiest of enemies. 
It is to be ashamed of conquest, ashamed of triumph, ashamed of deliverance- 
Indeed, I know you may tell me, that a result may be glorious, and yet the 

means through which it is effected degrading and-ignoble ; but what is called 
shame is one great element of glory. It would have been comparatively nothing, 

that as the leader of the celestial army Christ should have overthrown the foes of 
God and man. The splendid thing is, that he “trod the wine-press alone, and 
that of the people there was with him none.” It would have been comparatively 

as nothing if with the putting forth all the might of Divinity, he should have 
shown himself superior to every adversary. The marvellous, the amazing truth 

is, that he met the opposing forces as man—a man over whom death was to have 

power; and that as a man, yea a man in the agonies of dissolution, he discomfited 

every foe, he won every triumph. He triumphed by being apparently defeated ; 

he vanquished by the act of yielding to the enemy, and therefore was his death 

glorious—ay, unspeakably more glorious, than life, array it how you will with 

circumstances of honour. To have destroyed death by living would have been 

wonderful; but to have destroyed it by dying—oh, this is the prodigy of prod- 

igies, the glory of glories! this takes all signs of infirmity from the wounds of the 

Mediator. These were the weapons with which he conquered. This turns the 

crown of thorns into a diadem of splendour ; for in being wound round his brow 

they lost their power to endure. This converts the sepulchre of Christ into the 

avenue of immortality: for in entering it he gave light to the buried, and made 

sure the resurrection of whatsoever hath been human. And if all this be affir- 

med of ‘ Jesus Christ and him crucified,” can I want anything more from a tea- 

cher who visits me to guide me in the warfare? Must he equip himself with the 

learning of the schools; must he become conversant with the theories of phil- 

osophy, or frame an apology for what he has to tell, as though the doctrine of 
“ Christ crucified’? were not enough for the sinner, or as though he could not 

make way against prejudice? Nay, ye learned teachers! ye polished lecturers, 

ye subtle reasoners! give place to an apostle who could express his fixed and 

earnest resolution—‘I determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.”’ 

Perhaps we may hitherto have scarcely carried the argument to the full extent 
of the apostle’s assertion. Not only was he determined to know nothing amongst 
the Corinthians save “Jesus Christ, and him crucified,’ but he was determined, 
you see, to know nothing else. And if you consider for a moment what reason we 
have to believe that every blessing we enjoy may be traced to the cross, you will 
readily acknowledge that St. Paul went no further than he was bound to go as a 
faithful messenger of Christ. It is the doctrine of the cross—that man forfeited 
through apostacy whatever he possessed of good upon earth, as well as whatever 
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cient reason that can be given why what had been forfeited was not instantly 
withdrawn, seems to have been, that the intercession of Jesus was prevalent from 
the first moment of transgression! so that immediately that sin cried for ven- 
geance, the atoning blood, not then shed, pleaded for remission. It is not 
enough, it seems, that Christ, by his agony and passion, recovered for us the lost 
immortality. We believe it to be just as true that he preserved for man whatever 
is valuable in time, as that he regains for man whatever is glorious in eternity. 
I think that we ought never to look admiringly on the magnificence of the land- 
scape, never to gather in the harvest, never to gladden ourselves with the char- 
ities of home, never to trace the workings of intellect, without as distinct a feel- 
ing of obligation to Christ, as when we hear how the soul is saved through his 
blood and his righeousness. I can say to the man of science,—Thine intellect was 
saved for thee through the cross; I can say to the father of a family,—The endear- 
ments of home were reserved to thee by the cross; I can say to the admirer of 
nature,—The glorious things in the mighty panorama retain their places through 
the erection of the cross ; I can say to the ruler of an empire,—The subordination 
of the different classes, the linkings of society, the energies of government, are all 
owing to the cross. And when the mind passes on to the consideration of spiritual 
benefits, where can you find one not connected with the cross?. The pardon of 
sin—it could be granted because expiation had been made, but then the expiation 
was made on the cross. The influences of the spirit—they can be vouchsafed be- 
cause purchased by Christ, but the purchase-money was paid on the cross. Death 
may be triumphed over, but only because Christ triumphed over it as he hung on 
the cross. Heaven may be entered, but only because, by the sacrifice of the cross 
Christ opened the kingdom to all believers. And thus time and eternity are each 
equally irradiated, each equally filled with benediction, as though there flowed 
from that which to the carnal spirit yet wears the emblem of shame, whatever is 
precious to man as a sojourner on earth—whatever is needed by him as the heir 
ofimmortality. What, then, do I need beyond the doctrine of the cross? What 
is there of any worth to me in my immortal capacity which you can teach me, 
that is not derived from the cross ? How, then, shall an instructor prepare him- 
self for visiting idolatrous nations? Of course he takes with him the great truths 
of the Incarnation and Atonement; but is it necessary that he should add to 
these? Must he have various theories to meet the various tastes of his audience ? 
Must he be prepared to back up these truths by other collateral doctrines, or to 
illustrate them by curious analogies? Oh, no! So true is it that all we have, 
and all we hope for, flows from the cross; so certain is it that every truth in 
which as immortal beings we are clearly interested, is in some way or other de- 
rived from the cross, that the apostle, not because he was narrow minded, but be- 
cause he was large minded ; not because he wished to teach but /ittle, but because 
he strove to teach much, could exclaim—‘ I determined not to know anything 
_among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

We have yet one more remark, and that is the last: St. Paul must have de- 
sired to teach that doctrine which was best adapted to the bringing the Corinth- 
ians to “live soberly, and righteously, and godly in the world.” If, therefore, 
he confined himself to any one doctrine, we may be certain that he considered it 
the most likely to be influential on the practice—on the turning sinners from the 
error of their ways and making them obedient to the laws of their God. And 
what doctrine is this, if not Jesus Christ and him crucified ?’ In another place 
St. Paul describes himself as glorying in the cross, because by it the “world was 
crucified unto him, and he unto the world.’”’ What are we to understand by this 
two-fold crucifixion ? The world was to St. Paul as a crucified thing, and St. 
Paul was to the world as a crucified thing. 'They were dead the one to the other 
The apostle regarded the world, with its pomps, its shows, its pleasures, pig: 
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its honours, with no other feelings than those with which he would have regarded 
a malefactor fastened to a cross, and whose condition could present no desire for 
participation ; or the world appeared no more glorious, no more attractive to Paul 
than it would to aman in the agony. of dissolution, who, suspended on the cross, 
would look down with a kind of insensibility on objects which before were prec- 
ious in his sight. Thus the world was to the apostle as a crucified thing ; or, to 
express the same idea somewhat differently, the apostle was to the world as a 
crucified man: so that if we put away the metaphor, the thing affirmed is, that 
St. Paul was completely a new creature, with affections detached from things 
below, and fixed on things above; and he ascribes to the virtues of the cross this 
change in himself,—and to the virtues of the cross, and Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, might he justly ascribe it. It is one of the great fruits of Christ’s pas- 
sion and death, that the life-giving influences of the Holy Ghost are shed on us 
abundantly. We read that when the mediator ascended up on high, that he might 
claim the recompense of his humiliation and sufferings, he received gifts for men, 
yea, even for the rebellious, that the Lord God might dwell amongst them. "With- 
out the descent of the Spirit, the work of redemption would have been incomplete ; 
for it is the Spirit which receives of the things of Christ and shows them to the soul. 
It is the Spirit which applies or makes available the finished work of the Medi- 
ator ; so that, though redeemed, we could not be saved unless the spirit convinced 
us of sin, wrought in us repentance, and enabled us to believe in Jesus as our 
Advocate with God. But, of course, the Spirit could not have been bestowed 
unless Christ had died. We are not more indebted to Christ for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, than for meetness for that inheritance, without which heaven 
cannot be entered, nor enjoyed if it could. It is, therefore, through the cross 
that we become new creatures, crucified to the world, and the world crucified 
unto us; and it is through the sacrifice presented on the cross that those influ- 
ences are derived to us, without which they could do nothing for our moral 
renoyation. There is more to be said than this. "Would you learn to despise 
the pomps and vanities of earth, to hate sin and to withstand evil lusts? Then 
must you be much on the mount of crucifixion; much with Jesus in his last 
struggle with evil. Who would yield to a corrupt passion, who would indulge 
himself in unlawful gratification, who would hearken to base temptations if his 
eye were on Christ, ‘ wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our ini- 
quities’’ The sight of Jesus pierced by and for our sins is the great preservative 
against our yielding to the pleadings of corrupt nature. One glance at the cross 
would make us pause in the pursuit of a bauble, bring confusion on the face at 
daring to be sensual, and fill us with self-reproach that we could desire what is 
perishable. The world was one of those trophies which in his hour of apparent 
defeat, but actual mastery, Christ fastened to the tree on which he hung ; for in 
dying he defaced and deformed the objects most coveted amongst men. ‘The nails 
with which he was pierced are still those which must be driven into our passions 
and lusts, if, like Jael with Sisera, we would see the enemy stretched dead at our 
feet. And if we can affirm this of the cross, and if the apostle must have desired 
to publish that amongst the Corinthians most likely to be effectual in bringing 
them “ out of darkness into marvellous light,’ can you any longer wonder at the 
determination announced in our text? We, too, will “Iknow nothing save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.’’ By nature we are prisoners, and this teaches us how 
to be free; we are powerless, and this teaches us how to gain strength ; we aro 
doomed to eternal misery, and this teaches us how to become heirs of the promises, 
To whom, then, shall we go, but to Christ on the cross? O Lord! itis only 
through thee—thee, dying “the just for the unjust,” that we can live. There- 
fore, strengthen thou us in the determination to “know only thee, and thee 
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‘* Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good manners,’”’—1] Cor, xv. 38, 


TxouGcH we take these words from an Epistle of St. Paul, they are 
little more than might be uttered by a heathen moralist; but when we 
fiud the heathen and Christian giving utterance to the same sentiment, we 
ought the more to heed its importance. Be not deceived; you are likely 
to deceive yourselves ; you areé likely to think that you may associate with 
evil without being contaminated; but ‘‘ be not deceived: evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.’’ We are so constituted and circumstanced, 
as members of the human family, that none of us can live to himself, and 
none of us can die to himself. Hach necessarily exerts a great influence 
on many others, and is acted on in turn by those with whom he is asso- 
ciated. It is vain to endeavour to destroy or escape from this mutual 
influence. All which can be done is, knowing its existence and activity, 
to labor at converting it into an instrument of good, or, at least, at 
preventing it from causing us serious injury. And to this end it is very 
important that we should be thoroughly certified as to the facility with 
which we are influenced by others, and with which others may be 
influenced by us. So long as we remain ignorant, whether altogether or 
in part, of the amazing influence which associates wield over us, and which 
we wield over associates, we shall regard it as a matter of indifference 
whom we select as associates, and thus expose ourselves to evil, and throw 
away opportunities for doing good. But the moment we are possessed of 
the great principle, that there is a strong tendency in the human character 
to the assimilating itself or the growing like to the character of those with 
whom it comes in contact, we must perceive that, from motives of self- 
interest and philanthropy, we are bound to be specially careful as to the 
choice of companions. We learn from Scripture, that those who associate 
with religious and God-fearing individuals may themselves expect to 
become religious and God-fearing; whilst, on the other hand, he who 
makes friendship with the unrighteous will acquire their character, and 
shall share their doom. Both actions are virtually included in our text; 
for if “evil communications corrupt good manners,”’ it is to be inferred 
that good communications work for good upon the character. Of course 
in each case it must be supposed that the association is both intimate and 
voluntary, for it is plain enough that circumstances may throw meu into 
companionship either with the good or bad, and yet none of the results 
follow which have just been affirmed. It does not always come to pass 
that the child of religious parents is religious himself, though, from youth 
upwards, he has associated with the good. Neither is every one who lives 
with the ungodly a partaker in their ungodliness. Many a religious man 
has sprung from irreligious parents; and even duty may often constrain 
the righteous to associate much and closely with the unrighteous. But 
you will all readily imagine the cases of exception, and perceive with what 
limitations the statement of our text may require to be understood. As a 
general rule, the effect of associating with the good will be that we become 
good ourselves, and of associating with the bad that we become bad ; to 
this extent, at least, the assertion of the text goes; and without denying 
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that, thus stated, it may «admit of exceptions, we believe it may be fully 
vindicated as well by experience as by argument; and it cannot prove an 
unprofitable mode of occupying our time; on*the present occasion, if we 
employ it in the endeavour to effect this vindication. Not that we shall 
omit to notice the exception, for the case of the irreligious children of 
religious parents is so peculiarly painful that we should not feel justified 
in passing it by. You see, then, at once the plan of our discourse. We 
have to endeavour, in the first place, to give reasons why it should be 
generally true; and then, in the second place, to consider why it is not 
invariably true, that there is the power in association, whether with good 
or with bad, which is affirmed by St. Paul when he says emphatically to 
‘the Oorinthians—“ Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” 

Now, there is in all of us, insome in a less measure, in others in a greater, 
but in all a considerable desire of being esteemed or approved. We may 
believe, as of other strong operations of our nature, that it was implanted 
in us for the noblest of purposes, however misdirected it may often be, or 
prostituted to unworthy ends. Let only religion have sway in the mind, 
and then the desire of approval appears in the form of an earnest longing for 
the favor of the Almighty—the purest and most ennobling wish which can 
‘take possession of the human mind. In all other cases it is sure to appear 
in some form or another; for though you may meet with men who seem to 
care nothing for the good opinion of their fellows, who are utterly indifferent 
to the being held in actual execration by the virtuous, yet you are to 
remember that these men are not alone in their viciousness ; they have the 
satisfaction, if we may so prostitute the word, of feeling that they resemble 
a large multitude, and that the resemblance must ensure some kind and 
degree of approbation. If the desire in question were exclusively a desire 
for the approval of the good, it is evident that it would produce nothing 
but good results; it would operate as a stimulus to well-doing, and the 
part of a preacher on morals would be simply to endeavour to sustain it in 
permanent action. Bnt wnat we are most anxious to impress upon you is, 
that this desire of approval will be commonly influential according to the 
character of your associates. In fact, this desire of approval is morally 
allied to, or identical with, that dislike of being singular which has so 
mighty an operation upon all classes of men. We have naturally a repug- 
nance to the differing in character from those with whom we are in constant 
habits of intercourse. We wish, if possible, to stand well with them, and 
we feel that this cannot be, so long as there is distinct opposition in their 
principles and motives to our own; andit is almosta necessary consequence 
of this that we shall gradually, though imperceptibly, assimilate ourselves 
to the tastes and the tendencies of our companions, and thus seek to escape 
the unpleasantness of being singular, and therefore of being tacitly 
disapproved, by acquiring resemblance, or softening down points of 
difference. 

For instance, suppose a man, not of vicious habits himself, thrown con- 
tinually into association with the dissolute. You aro to remember that he 
carries with him into those associations the desire of being approved, or 
the dislike of being singular, and you are to consider how it will operate 
upon him in his intercourse with men of lower principles and practice. He 
will continually feel that there is no affinity between himself and his com- 
panions, and that they must therefore secretly dislike him, however- that 
dislike may be veiled by politeness; and it will be very galling to feel 
himself thus an object of dislike, or perhaps even of ridicule, whilst the 
desire of his nature is to be approved and esteemed. But what is galling 
he will endeavour to escape from. Then the question is as to the mode 
ofescape. If he be possessed of great moral courage, and circumstances 
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allow of his thus acting, he may break loose from the pernicious associa- 
tions, and free himself by one bold effort from the trammels which are 
being bound uponhim. Butifhe be not possessed of great moral courage, 
or if (which is a very probable case,) he is not so circumstanced that he 
can wholly detach himself from his companions, there will scarcely remain 
an alternative to his ceasing to be singular by and through the becoming 
like. He must therefore either contentedly bear the want of approval, or 
he must secure approval by conforming himself, at least partially, to his. 
comrades; and it would shew great ignorance of what our nature is, to 
doubt which of the two courses will be the most generally taken. He may 
not form any distinct resolution of becoming like his bad companions, so as 
to escape their contempt or secure their esteem; indeed, if there be any: 
resolution at all it may be on the side of observing his singularity at what « 
ever cost; but the almost certainty is that secretly and silently his 
virtuous principles will be undermined through the irksome collision with 
opposite principles, and he will gradually get rid of what was unpleasant 
in his situation by getting rid of what was offensive in his character.. 
Thus, as the actual result of associating with the dissolute, and simply 
through the working of the principle which makes us desire the approval 
of those with whom we may be, connected, would it in all probability come 
to pass that the man relaxed in virtuous habits or lapsed into vicious, till 
at length he became assimilated to his comrades, and perhaps even exceeded 
them in depravity. 

We may not indeed venture to argue the equal probability that, if tle 
ease were that of a vicious man associated with the virtuous, the result 
would be that he would acquire a virtuous character; for it must not be 
forgotten that there is a tendency in our nature to the imitation of what is 
wrong, and not, at least not in the same degree, to the imitation of what 
is right. Yet nevertheless we cannot doubt that a very great influence 
would be exerted by that desire of approval now under consideration. 
The vicious man associated with the virtuous would feel all the unpleasant= 
ness of being singular which is felt by the virtuous man associated with 
the vicious ; indeed we may even venture to think that the feeling will be 
yet more irksome in the case of the vicious man associated with the 
virtuous. A virtuous man has the testimony of his conscience on his side: 
If he cannot prevent a sense of the irksomeness of being singular, he has 
at least the sense of the satisfaction of being right; and this may go far 
towards compensating for the want of approbation. But the testimony of 
conscience is altogether against the vicious man—he cannot fail tacitly to 
acknowledge to himself that his associates are in the right, and this will 
really add to the irksomeness of not having their esteem. So that we 
may speak of at least the considerable likelihood that through association 
with the virtuous the vicious may be in a great degree shamed out of his 
viciousness, and that, too, simply because there is in our nature a desire 
of approval, and such desire will not suffer us to remain where we are mani- 
festly unlike, and probably obnoxious, to those with whom we are intimate: 

And if over and above this desire of approval you consider, for a moment; 
the force of example, you will have no difficulty in acknowledging the 
accuracy of our text. We need not trouble ourselves much with the 
reasons why example should have such extraordinary energy—it is suffi- 
cient for us that our nature is prone to imitation, and that practically 
seeing a thing done is more likely to move us to the doing of the same; 
than any precept we can enforce; and it is worth observing, that example 
is more efficacious on the side of virtue than on the side of vice. Wewere 
forced to allow of the desire of approval, that it would probably do less 
with a vicious man associated with the virtuous than with a virtuous man 
associated with the vicious; but when you bring the force of example inta 
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account, the facts are reversed, and thus, upon the whole, association with 
the wise may be just as beneficial as association with the foolish is detri- 
mental. It is in animating us to withstand’ evil passions, and attempt 
high moral duties that example is chiefly energetic, just because it demon- 
strates to us the possibility of success, and therefore removes the most 
formidable objection, that of the hopelessness of the undertaking. There 
may be delivered kind precepts and beautiful examples, but it is easy to 
avoid their force so long as we can plead that they are not adapted to our 
nature, and could not be acted upon by beings like ourselves. Throw us, 
however, into the intercourse of men in whose lives those precepts and 
maxims are exemplified, and we learn at once that there is nothing impos~ 
sible in the prescribed duties and attainments—that example places within 
reach what exhortation only shewed at a distance; and whilst we cannot 
but admire there is everything to imitate. On the other hand, example is 
very powerful, though not equal, when employed on the side of wickedness. 
One can hardly say how it is, but undoubtedly men do feel encouraged to 
do evil by seeing others do it, just as though less danger were incurred by 
breaking God’s laws in company than in breaking them alone. A man in 
whom conscience has been active, remonstrating vigorously and success- 
fully against a particular sin whilst he has not mixed with those who are 
in the habit of that sin—place him with such persons, and you know very 
well, that though he will have no reason to give why it should be safer 
now than it was before to do the wrong thing, he will be led through the 
mere force of example to its habitual commission. So that it may be said 
of example, as of the desire of approval, that it prepares us to expect the 
result found in the text—and though we have not drawn on inference, but 
have confined ourselves to reasons derived from the constitution of our 
nature, we think we have said enough to warrant us in urging upon al}, 
and especially the young, the vast importance of taking heed with whom 
they make their association. We might almost dare to say on the strength 
of the foregoing statemonts, that in choosing your companions for time you 
choose your companions for eternity; and the desire of approbation and 
the force of example will, in all probability, be so energetic and powerful 
that you will take your moral complexion from your intimate associates, so 
that likeness in character will follow naturally upon closeness of inter- 
course, Never, therefore, let it be thought that it can be a trivial or 
unimportant thing with whom you contract intimacies, or what accession 
you make to your circle of acquaintances. Never let it be supposed that 
association with others may be, and can be, an indifferent thing, serving 
as a mere pastime, and being followed by no permanent effect, whether for 
good or evil. Rather be assured, that such is necessarily the influence of 
man upon man, that to make friends with the righteous is to gain a vast 
assistance towards saving the soul, and to make friends with the wicked 
is to advance a long stage towards everlasting ruin; for St. Paul spake 
only the words of soberness and truth when he warned those to whom he 
wrote against being deceived, and solemnly assured them that ‘‘ evil 
communications corrupt good manners.”’ 

But we allowed that there are exceptions to the rule, and we proceed to 
consider these exceptions—at least, that class of them which is composed 
of irreligious children and religious parents. We may, however. first ob- 
serve, that such passages as our text are not to be regarded as affirming 
that a man will necessarily and invariably acquire the character of those 
with whom he usually associates. It must be, as we have said, of volun- 
tary associations that such passages chiefly speak, not of those in which 
men have no choice, but of that which they deliberately select of their own 
will. If you choose your friends from among the wicked, the almost 
certainty is, that you will yourselves become the wicked; if you choose 
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them from among the righteous, there is the best reason to hope that you 
will become yourselves the righteous. This is probably the drift of our 
text and of similar passagés; and this does not require us necessarily to 
expect that association with the good. will produce, goodness, when that 
association is forced on us by circumstances, and is in no degree the result 
of our own choice. No doubt, in every case there is a vast power in asso- 
ciation, whether voluntary or involuntary, but we are not to interpret our 
text as though it affirmed that it would be sure to make a man religious if 
he went with the religious, and irreligious if with the irreligious. This 
would be allowing no power to the human will, and whilst contradicting 
all known matters of fact, would set at nought all known principles of our 
nature. And if the text does not include every case of involuntary asso- 
ciation, it does not necessarily include the case of parents and children, for 
here the association is not one of choice. The children may walk with the 
wise, but not through any choice of their own; and with all our sense of 
the vast advantages of religious education, we believe that it has what may 
be termed its attendant disadvantages, and these resulting from the very 
circumstance that the association is not voluntary. We are quite prepared 
for finding that the children of religious parents may often turn out irre- 
ligious, even if there has been nothing faulty in the education, and no blame 
to be attached to the father and the mother. We are far enough from con- 
cluding that parents mnst necessarily have been injudicious or indolent in 
the moral treatment of their children, because we see them growing up 
despisers of God. We know, indeed, that it frequently happens that the 
melancholy result may be ascribed to such causes, but this assuredly is not 
invariably the case; and we wouid not have those parents who may be 
visited with that heaviest of trials, the ungodliness of their children, write, 
as a matter of course, bitter things against themselves, as though they were 
positively chargeable with so sad a result. There is something in the very 
fact of their being placed, without any choice of their own, in contact with 
the religious, which is likely to set children against religion. The human 
mind is at all times, and perhaps especially when just expanding, and be- 
ginning to feel its powers, impatient of control, eager for independence, and 
therefore unwilling to be directed, as though it could not guide itself; and 
what is likely to be the effect in respect to religious education. We think, 
unquestionably, to the risk of setting the children against religion. Chil- 
dren naturally desire to be independent, and to shew their independence ; 
this they can only do by differing from their parents—by walking, that is, 
in another course than that which their parents anxiously and incessantly 
prescribe. We admit, of course, that this disadvantage is vastly more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages of a religious education; but so 
far as the natural longing for independence has power,—and unquestionably 
that power is often very considerable, we must believe that it is exerted 
against the parental influence ; so that however strange it may sound, there 
might, on mere human calculation, be greater likelikood of the child of an 
irreligious father deciding for religion, than the child of the religious. 
Where the parents are opposed to religion, the children would shew them- 
selves independent by preferring religion; whereas, when the parents in- 
culcate religion, the independence can be shewn only by disregarding it. 
And thus is there at work in the heart of the best regulated and most reli- 
gious families a principle which is calculated to thwart the most judicious 
efforts that can be made to instil piety into children; so that there is no 
cause for surprise, and none necessarily for accusation, if godly parents 
have to lament the ungodliness of their offspring. It would not be difficult 
to assign other reasons why, in the case of parents and children, good com- 
munications do not always produce righteousness—we mean reasons derived 
from the nature of the case, and not from anything defective in the parental 
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management—and which ought therefore to cheer the parents who may be 
sorrowing over ungodly children, because, at least, proving that they have 
not necessarily to bear that heaviest of all burdens, the having produced, 
by their own want of care or skill, the irreligion which costs them such 
bitter tears. : 

But when we have thus acknowledged and accounted for occasional ex- 
ceptions, shall we not affirm, that, even in the case of parents and children, 
our text, expanded so as to include good communications as well as evil, is 
literally verified in by far the majority of instances? We have alluded to 
the inherent disadvantages in religious education, even as perhaps under 
the existing economy there is no unmixed good, no good without an 
attendant evil or danger; but the advantages immeasurably counterbalance 
the disadvantages, and the promises of Scripture, and the results of expe- 
rience equally assure us that we are warranted in expecting a religious 
character as an ordinary consequence of a religious education, Without 
saying that piety is in any sense hereditary, without denying the occurrence 
of melancholy instances in which the children of the bightedus have become 
conspicuous in unrighteousness, we shall venture to affirm, that a manifest 
blessing commonly rests on the families of God-fearing individuals—a 
blessing which is displayed in what we may call the propagation of 
character: so that in the best and noblest sense the sons and daughters 
grow into the representatives of the fathers and mothers, and though a 
vicious son may often spring from a godly parent, his case is an exception 
which should prove no discouragement—it should operate to the producing 
increased diligence and circumspection in the matter of education, and not 
at all to the bringing in question the work of education itself. We do not, 
therefore, hesitate to encourage the fathers and mothers amongst you who 
may be disheartened by the little effect which seems to follow your efforts 
to make your children religious, by such assurances as may be derived 
from the text. The probabilities are vastly on the side of success. The 
seed which you now sow may seem to fall wholly on a stubborn soil, and 
you may think that the birds of the air come down and devour it all; 
but “be not weary in well doing ’”’—many a grain may sink unperceived 
into the ground, and though, like the natural grain, it may appear to die, 
it is only in order to shoot out, and bear fruit a hundred-fold. It may not 
be whilst you are yet upon the earth that there shall come this germination 
of the long-buried seed—you may have to descend into the grave, in doubt 
whether those you have nursed, and watched, and prayed over will follow 
you to that bright inheritance of which you humbly hope you are about to 
take possession ; but the day may come, and it shall be perhaps your death 
which hastens it, when one cause or another shall have softened what hath 
hitherto been obdurate, and the hearts on which you had vainly striven to 
make an impression shall dissolve by the judgments, if not by the mercies 
of God. Then shall the seed germinate—then shall the lessons of early 
years come back forcibly on the mind—then shall the dead father or mother 
once more admonish, and warn, and exhort, with the power and persua. 
siveness such as the living voice never had. The grace of God shall then 
effectually apply the precepts which seemed before without influence, and 
give a penetrating energy to memory, which shall contrast. strangely with 
what seemed the dull and pointless character of your sharpest reproofs. 
And then may it come to pass, as a direct result of your apparently uscless 
instructions—through the instrumentality of that education which you are 
now half inclined to think thrown away—that your children repent truly 
and seek forgiveness through the sacrifice of Christ. It may be that now 
you can see no difference between your own children and those of parents 
who strive not to train them up to God. There may be the same attach. 
ment to the world, the same indifference to solemn things, the same prefers 
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ence to objects of sense; but the separation may yet be made, though you 
live not to be cheered by beholding it, when the children of religious 
parents shall break away from hurtful associations, give themselves in good 
earnest to seek the Lord, and emulate the piety of those who gave them 
life, whilst the children of the irreligious parents shall still persevere in 
their course of worldly mindedness, living in pleasure, and therefore 
dead while they live, though it shall only be said that God hath brought 
bitterly to pass what is alleged and implied in the words of our text— 
alleged as to the power of evil association, implied as to the power of right- 
eous: “Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

Now, there is not a parent nor a guardian amongst you, who, if solicitous 
for the well-being of those committed to his care, does not practically 
assume the truth of the statement now under review. Every one who has, 
the charge of youth is quite conscious that character will be greatly formed 
by association. In sending a son to the school or the university your chief 
anxiety most fitly is, that he should fall into companionship with the moral 
and the religious. You know that in all probability if he form intimacy 
with the thoughtless or the dissolute, he will soon imitate them in their 
-profligacy, and, on the other hand, if his friends be selected from the exem- 
plary in conduct, there is the best reason to hope that he will be similarly 
distinguished. If you have parted froma child, having sent him to some 
scene of merchandise, wherein he may push his way in life, you know there 
could not reach you heavier tidings. than that he was becoming closely 
acquainted with a dissipated set of young men, of loose principles and 
practice. — You would be quite prepared for speedily hearing that he who 
‘had caused you many anxieties, for whom you had offered many prayers, 
‘was disappointing all your hopes, and laying up anguish for you and for 
himself. It would, on the other hand, be a cheering thing for you, and 
make up for the pain of separation, to be informed that all his intimacies 
lay with the upright and the virtuous. The letters would be read again 
and again, and every fresh perusal would seem to give you fresh pleasure. 

Tt is evident, therefore, that you assume as a kind of maxim, that ‘‘ evil 
communications corrupt good manners;’? whether or not you have any 
reasons to give for expecting such result. It is clear that you reckon the 
probability, to be little short of certainty—and it is with justice that you 
thus reckon. The testimony of experience is so constant and uniform, that 
there ought not to be need of any further argument. Would to God we 
could prevail upon the young themselves to give heed to such testimony, 
and not to augment it by any of their own. We cannot but remember how 
constantly there is drafted into this overgrown metropolis, inexperienced 
youth from all parts of the empire, sent to strive to earn an independence 
amid the din and struggle of the great mart of commerce, and we cannot 
but feel to what mighty perils those young men are exposed, who, perhaps, 
having scarcely before left their native village, and having been kept under 
the watchful eye of affectionate parents, are constantly cast into this focus 
of temptation, where there are thousands who lie in wait to deceive, and 
who take a fiendish delight in seducing the unwary into profligacy and 
shame. What shall we do to such, if such there be amongst our hearers, 
but conjure them, by their love to their parents and themselves, to make 
no intimacy where they are not well assured of the virtue of the party who 
offers them friendship. We beseech you with all the earnestness of one 
who wishes well to your souls, that ye would not select your companions 
for brilliancy of wit, fascinating manners, or external advantages, but. 
rather have regard to moral principles, and take it as a rule, that no man 
can be a safe companion who cares nothing for his soul. It may be that, 
in acting on this rule, you will have to do much violence to inclination, to 
deny yourselves much pleasant association, and to expose yourselves to 
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irksome comment and remark; but it is your immortality which is at stake ; 
and this is not to be bartered away to avoid a jest, or avertasneer. Those 
things which give a charm to.companionship make it perilous. The bril- 
liant wit, the fascinating manner, these do but adorn an infidel sentiment, 
or throw a garb over dissoluteness, and thus induce you to pardon, and 
even imitate what is morally wrong, for the sake of its showy vehicle, or 
its specious apology. Evil companions may employ all their power in re- 
commending infidelity, and in decorating debauchery, and if you have not 
the courage to detach yourselves at once from such companions, you may 
readily mistake plausibility for argument—you may come to think it a fine 
thing to sneer at priestcraft, and may resolve, ere you give heed to religion, 
to taste the pleasures which seem to make others so happy; and if you 
once overcome your scruples, and taste the forbidden indulgence, there is 
well nigh a certainty of your rapidly passing from one stage to another of 
depravity, till you quite rival the worst of your comrades, whether in vice 
or scepticism. Thus may the young man, now in the midst of life, still 
untrammelled by evil associates, but tempted to choose his companions from 
the careless and dissolute, be speedily involved in the meshes of sin, till 
he go down to the grave dishonored and hopeless, leaving nothing to his 
parents but the legacy of broken hearts, and nothing to his brothers and 
sisters but the sad warning of his fate. 

Again and again, therefore, we say to you—“‘ be not deceived, evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” ‘Take heed with whom you hold 
communications of intimacy; hold them only with the wise of the dead, 
and the wise of the living. Be intimate with the wise of the dead—be 
specially careful as to what authors you make your companions. Do not 
think that the melody of poetry may compensate for its licentiousness, nor 
the ingenuity of philosophy for its scepticism. If the sentiments of a book 
be such as you ought not in conscience to approve, its cleverness ought 
not to make way for it into your study. Hold, therefore, communication 
with wise authors. If ye must have poetry, let it be the manly strain of 
minstrels who have swept the chords to noble themes—not the voluptuous 
or those who have been the panderers to base passions. If ye must have 
philosophy, let it be the energetic reasoning of men who really worship 
truth—not the insiduous essays of those who wish to disguise falsehood. 
If ye must have history, let it be the lives of men illustrious by their vir- 
tues, rather than of those who have no better title to fame than prostituted 
genius, and successful villany. And whilst ye thus hold converse with 
the wise of the dead, hold communion with the wise of the living. Thus 
you will secure your being yourselves assisted in working out the salva- 
tion of your souls; increasing daily in piety you will become fitted for a 
loftier companionship, when we are to see God face to face, and know even 
as we are known. But if we must describe to you the reverse case—(and 
may God avert it from all of you—may God incline you to avert it from 
yourselves)—if, in spite of all advice, the young are bent on taking for 
associates the dissolute and profane—if ye will debauch and emasculate 
your minds by licentious poetry, immoral tales, and sceptical essays, if ye 
will give your friendship to the sensualist, because he may be witty, or 
the meg. because he is fashionable, or the infidel, because he is clever, 
alas! alas! we can but prophecy for you a worthless life, and a wretched 
death. Persevere in this course, refuse to keep yourselves from evil asso- 
ciates, and as sure as there is a Moral Governor, who takes cognizance of 
men’s actions, with a view to their final recompense, you must have your 
portion at last in the lake that burneth with fire: and this shall be your 
thrilling exclamation through eternity—O, fools! who suffered ourselves 
to be destroyed, because we would not believe that ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners !”’ 
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‘But we have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully; but by manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.”—2 Cor. iv. 2. 


Tue apostle would seem to be here contrasting himself with the priest of idolators, 
with the scribes and priests of the Jews, or with corrupt teachers of Christianity, who 
imposed on their followers to serve their own dishonest or dishonourable ends, or to 
conceal their secret crimes. There was nothing of duplicity in the true servants of 
Christ; they did not profess one thing, and aim at another ; they did not keep back, 
conceal, or modify the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, in order to adapt them to 
the prejudices of their hearers, and make them less at variance with their vices; on the 
contrary, they endeavoured to set forth the whole truth, in the most clear and con- 
vincing light, so that even if the heart were untouched, the conscience should be com- 
pelled to bear testimony to their message. 

There are two of these assertions of St Paul, which we wish to select from the rest, 
and take as the subject of our present discourse ; the first is his assertion as to his 
‘not handling the word of God deceitfully ;” the second is his assertion as to his 
‘commending himself, by manifestation of the truth, to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.’ 

With regard to handling the word of God deceitfully, both the promises and the 
threatenings of the Bible may be handled deceitfully. You all perceive this in regard of 
the promises of Scripture. If they are carelessly or wrongfully applied, made to “ speak 
peace when there is no peace,” so that men are encouraged to hope, on insufficient 
grounds, for the pardon of sin, assuredly the word of God is handled deceitfully ; it 
is used to deceive men as to their real state, and to cheat them in their everlasting 
interests. This is sufficiently obvious, and cannot require any lengthened explana- 
tion, But a wrong use may be made of the threatenings, as well as of the promises 
of Scripture. If St. Paul has elsewhere said—‘‘ Knowing, therefore, the terrors of 
the Lord, we persuade men,” he did not use the terrors and the threatenings merely 
to agitate and to alarm, but to persuade. He would have handled those threaten- 
ings deceitfully, had he not handled them for the purpose of persuasion. This, how- 
ever, requires a full statement and explanation. Let us give ourselves, then, forthwith 
to the considering what it is to handle the word of God deceitfully, when reference is 
made to the threatenings of that word ; we will then, in the second place, examine 
the statement—“‘ by manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

Now we wish to point out to you a great, though not uncommon error—the regard- 
ing fear as too base and slavish a thing to be introduced as instrumental to religion. 
There is many a Christian who is disquieted by the thought, that it is only the dread of 
punishment which witholds him from sin ; whereas, he feels that he ought to abhor 
the sin itself, and not merely to hate its consequences. He will say to himself, I 
should never have left the world, and abandoned its pleasures and pursuits, had I not 
feared the penalties which their continuance would have ensured; and can I have 
found acceptance with God, when I sought him only because I feared him as an avenger, 
and not because I loved him asa father? But, it is handling the word of God de- 
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ceitfully, when fear is thus represented as unbecoming a Christian. No doubt the love 
of God ought to be, and will be, the actuating, the governing principle in the genuine 
believer: fear ought gradually to give place to_a more generous sentiment; the 
converted man ought gradually to acquire a distaste for sin, irrespective altogether of 
its punishment—such a love for God, andsuch a longing for that holiness in which he 
delights, that even were hesecured against its penalties, he would eagerly shun the com- 
mission of iniquity ; but, nevertheless, fear may be instrumental to the bringing a 
man to repentance, and it ought not to throw suspicion on the genuineness of 
repentance, that fear has been the agency employed in its production, Whilst 
one man may be more accessible through a promise, another may be more accessible 
through a threatening; but that is no reason why the two, though commencing with 
Such different motives, should not arrive at the same renovation of nature, becoming 
equally believers in Christ, justifying equally their faith by their works. The alone 
question of vital moment which the believer has to do with is his being or not being 
“a new creature ;” and this question is to be treated as a question which relates to an 
effect, rather than as one which relates to a cause. It is not, what has changed me P 
but, Am I changed ? and so long as I can find the evidences of a change—evidences 
that ‘‘ old things have passed away and all things have become new,” it cannot affect 
my safety, and it ought not my comfort, whether I began in religion by meditating on 
the exceeding love of God, and feeling the heart softened at the sight of a dying Re* 
deemer, or whether my first sentiment were one of horror at the prospect of hell, and 
my first impulse that of fleeing from my Maker, as armed for my destruction. Here 
then, it is possible that the word of God may be handled deceitfully—fear being re- 
presented as so slavish and unworthy a thing, that men shall really be afraid of 
being moved by it to righteousness. : 
In the simple exerise of his office, as an ambassador from him who “*came to seek 
and to saye that which was lost ;” may the preacher arm himself with appalling re- 
presentations of the wrath that is to come, and drawing back, so far as human hand may 
draw, the curtain that shrouds the invisible world, display to the terrified gaze the 
wretchedness of those who are banished for ever from the presence of the Lord. It 
is not necessarily in any forgetfulness of the graciousness of the Christian scheme, 
that he labours to marshal all the retinue of vengeance, and to gather into a picture, 
on which you almost dread to look, the throne of judgment, the prison, the darkness, 
and the fire. It might be more pleasing to you, that he should speak on the exceed- 
ing love of God, and confine himself to the marvellous demonstrations of that love 
which are furnished in and through the work of our redemption : you are, nevertheless, 
not to think that he at all lays aside his peculiar office, as a minister of the gospel, 
and travels back into that of a minister of the law, when he stands before you as the 
herald of judgment, and announces, as though he could anticipate the trumpet, and 
the sentence—the impenitent shall come forth from the grave, and be cast into hell. 
He is but shielding himself against the charge of handling the word of God deceit- 
fully, when he thus assigns to fear its due place, as a motive to repentance ; though, we 
own, that, as we have already hinted, the word would be handled deceitfully and a 
wrong use would be made of its threatenings, were the preacher to stop here, con- 
tenting himself with having thus arrayed the terrors of the Lord. It should be in 
the hope and with the design of obtaining a willing hearing for the gracious proffers 
of forgiveness and reconciliation, that the preacher pourtrays the fearful things of 
vengeance, and shows the host of the disobedient overtaken and overwhelmed by the 
just anger of God. Ifhe use the law as a schoolmaster, it should be specifftally with 
the purpose of ‘bringing men to Christ ;” and the sermon, which should leave his 
hearers appalled by his representation of a coming day of vengeance, and not strive 
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would be constructed in forgetfulness of the first duty of the Christian preacher, and 
deserve all that could be said as to the “handling God’s word deceitfully.”’ ‘ Deceit- 
fully”—just as though the word were given to furnish figures which might move 
awfully and mysteriously to and fro on a darkened stage, in place of the display of a 
cross, on which he who hangs gives utterance to the cheering words—‘ Look unto me 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth.” 

But where terror is employed to make way for persuasion, there is the best prospect 
of success, and the least likelihood of any deceitful handling of God's word. Oh! it is 
not necessarily because a man has any pleasure in startling and scaring those to whom 
he is appointed to minister, that he is frequent in his delineations of everlasting 
punishment. If he often summon his hearers to accompany him in thought to the 
scene, of the last judgment, as he labours with all the power of which he is master to 
fix their gaze on the horrors of that portion which must be their own, if they go hence 
the impenitent—is it, think you, necessarily that he takes delight in the fearful 
picture which he strives to present? is it necessarily because of the scope which 
is afforded for the excursions of imagination, or of the opportunity furnished for 
mighty declamation, that he selects as his theme the consummation of all things, 
when God shall come forth as the avenger of wickedness, and heap his retributions 
on all who have lived in contempt of his laws? Not so; the preacher may have as 
little of natural liking as any one of his hearers for the announcement, of vengeance 
and anguish ; it might be far more congenial to his feelings to expatiate on the privi- 
leges of the believer, or to enlarge on the manifestation, of God’s love towards men, 
trusting to the persuasiveness which there ought to be in every such manifestation 
for the softening of the hard hearts with which he has todeal. But, unless he would 
handle the word of God deceitfully, he may not neglect the endeavouring to possess 
himself of those avenues into the soul which are only to be opened through awakening 
men's fears. With all his desires bent on the persuading men to receive Christ as 
their Saviour, he may feel that he shall take the means best adapted for accomplish- 
ing his end, by speaking to them of God as “a consuming fire,” and showing them 
how his enemies shall be finally ‘‘ bound up in bundles for the burning.” He has no 
intention of stopping here; he has no intention of leaving his hearers in their terror 
and apprehension, bewildered by danger and ignorant of the mode of escape. Let him 
only succeed in exciting terror and apprehension, and he is ready with his exhibition 
of the work of mediation—an exhibition which, in all likelihood, will be regarded with 
aversion, or at best with indifference, so long as there is no sense of exposure 
to punishment. It is the persuading men, at which he aims; but in order to bring 
them into such a position, that they will be accessible to persuasion, he deals with 

“them as he would with the individual whom he wished to persuade to leave a sinking 
ship or a falling house—painting the certainty and the fearfulness of the coming de- 
struction, and calculating that if he can only succeed in producing conviction of danger 
he shall quickly be met withthe eager inquiry, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 

I would, then, avoid under every point of view, the charge of handling deceit- 
fully the word of God; and therefore would I make full use of the threatenings of 
the word; but only that I may bring you to the accepting the mercies. You shall not 
charge me with keeping back the gospel; you shall not have cause to say, that, com- 
missioned to publish to you the glad tidings of redemption, I seem to have nothing 
on which to speak but the fearfulness of punishment. Nevertheless, I would make 
use, frequent use, of the imagery of wrath and tribulation. But why, you may say 
—why turn upon you the blaze of that fearful conflagration, whose very flame is 
darkness, when I might illuminate the scene with the rich brightness of immortality P 
Why burden the air with the shriek and execration, when I might turn upon you the 
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mighty anthem with which the “ thousand times ten thousand” magnify the Creator 
and the Redeemer? Do you ask why? Because I seek to persuade you; because I 
cannot, as a man, think on the tremendousness of that doom which is in store for the 
impenitent, and not long to prevent that doom from being shared by any of my hearers ; 
because I feel, that in order to make you shun destruction, I must make you aware 
of the fearfulness of destruction ; because I would persuade you to repent, that in- 
_ iquity may not be your ruin; because I would persuade you to believe, that so you 
may be shielded in the day of God’s vengeance. With no view of keeping back from 
you the Saviour, but simply with the view of persuading you to receive him as your 
Saviour, do I seek to show youhow, when the elements are melting with fervent heat, 
and the heayens are being rolled up as a scroll, the unrighteous shall have no plea 
to urge why they should not be cast into the ‘fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” Itis your salvation I seek. I would persuade you not to be broken on the 
rack, and I persuade you by showing you the rack; I would persuade you not to throw 
yourselves into the unquenchable fire, and I persuade you by showing you that 
fire ; I would persuade you not to give yourselves to the undying worm, and I per- 
suade you by showing you that worm. Oh! if I could awaken in any one of the 
careless amongst you an apprehension of God’s wrath, so that by sweeping, as it were, 
across the scene of judgment, and bringing before him the awfulness of the last assize, 
and showing him how the host of the wicked will be beaten down by the irrevocable 
sentence, ‘* Depart depart "—if thus I could penetrate him with fear and make him 
shrink from what is ‘‘coming on the earth ” with what eagerness, with what hope 
mightI then set before him the cross! with what expectation might I then say to him, 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world!” Then, if 
ever, should I find him disposed to ery from the heart, ‘‘ Lord, save me, or I perish! ”’ 
and in this his trembling willingness to lay hold on “the hope set before him” in the 
gospel, would there be the most touching demonstration, that the faith which saves 
may be closely linked with the fear which disturbs. Therefore, in arraying the threaten - 
ings, as preparatory to a display of the promises of Scriptures, I have “‘not walked in 
craftiness, nor handled the word of God deceitfully, but rather by manifestation of the 
truth, have commended myself to the man’s conscience, in the sight of his God.” 
Now, this brings us to the second topic of discourse presented by our text; and 
that is, the fact of there being a manifestation of truth to the conscience when 
perhaps it is not acted on, nor even acknowledged. There is something very 
expressive in the words, ‘in the sight of God.” St. Paul was satisfied that the doc- 
trines which he preached, and the motives by which he was actuated, were equally 
such as approved themselves to God. He had no hesitation as to this—that whatever 
the opposition and misrepresentation which he met with from men, he could appeal 
to him who searcheth the heart, secure of being accounted a faithful minister of 
Christ. It is a noble thing to be able thus unhesitatingly to speak of commending 
himself to the conscience of his hearers in the sight of God. This assurance of the 
approval of his Master in heayen, must have been more to the apostle than the 
applause of the world, and might well compensate for its frown and for its scorn. 
We will not enlarge upon this; we will confine ourselves to the alleged manifesta- 
tion of the truth to the consciences of the hearers; and here, that we may bring our 
remarks within definite limits, let us speak of the great truths to which we have 
already adverted. Let us consider, that is, how, in preaching of future judgment 
and a propitiation for sin, a preacher is likely to commend himself to the consciences 
of those whom he addresses ;—whether as, in discharge of the office with which he 
has been entrusted by God, he dilates on the awfulness of judgment, and then lays 
open the appointed process through which wrath may be escaped, there is not 
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verily the words of soberness and truth: I shall appeal in evidence to yourselves. 
The case is one in which you must yourselves pass the verdict, otherwise it will 
necessarily be devoid of all force. We are now before you, simply to announce a 
judgment to come; and if you will not give us audience out of reverence to him in 
whose name we speak—and that is my great question—we claim it on the ground 
that what we have to publish is of an interest so overwhelming that no being with 
an understanding and a heart can refuse to give heed. 

Men, brethren, and fathers, listen, we beseech of you! This goodly creation, 
which ye inhabit, is under the government of that Almighty Being at whose bidding 
it first rose out of nothing. Though his sovereignty be not visibly exercised, and 
though there may appear to you many inconsistencies which, with your present 
amount of knowledge, you cannot wholly solve, we may tell you, that he takes note 
of everything done upon this earth, designing hereafter to vindicate all his attributes, 
in the apportioning to every man according to his works. He is a just God, and a 
holy ; and though, for a time, he may suffer wickedness to prosper, and not openly 
defend or recompense righteousness, yet is there coming a day on the which he will 
adjust the discrepancies of the present estate, exalting his servants to happiness, and 
covering his enemies with confusion. A day of wonders! a day of terrors! and 
every one of you must have part in this universal assize. Ye are not made to perish 
like the brute; ye are accountable creatures, and immortal as well as accountable ; 
ye must, therefore, come forth from your graves, and stand at the tribunal of God. 
I have no power of describing to you the magnificent fearfulness of the scene, neither 
have I any wish to lay hold on your imaginations ; for it might be, that, dazzled by 
the gorgeousness of majesty, or confounded by the crash of dissolving systems, or 
hurried along by the rush of the myriads that press towards the throne, you would 
overlook your own personal concern in the vast affair, and forget that process of trial 
which shall be just as individual to every one amongst you as though he alone were to 
be judged and the innumerable multitude gathered around were gathered only as spec- 
tators or assessors of the Judge. But I would fix your thoughts on the principles 
upon which the trial will proceed. I declare to you, from the necessary attributes of 
the Being before whom you must appear, that sin, of every kind and degree, will mark 
out its perpretrator for vengeance, and that unless you shall be able to present to the 
Judge an unspotted obedience, there will be no power in yourselves of gaining shelter 
from his wrath. No excuse will be of worth, no palliations be admitted, and you 
must stand, defenceless and speechless, whilst a sentence of banishment goes forth, 
consigning you for ever to a punishment as severe as enduring. And can I think 
that whilst, as the mere herald of judgment to come, I announce to you “ the terrors 
of the Lord,” there is no voice heard in the solitude of your own souls, bearing 
witness that I speak only truth P I cannot think this. I rather think, that in the 
majority of instances, there is that internal manifestation which is spoken of in my text. 
You might be ready to argue with me, if I would gointo argument ; you might profess, 
were we to sit down together to debate, that you had doubts as to your immor- 
tality, or at least your accountableness; you might urge the weakness and corruption 
of your own nature, and the immeasurable benevolence of that of God, and endeavour 
to establish some inferences as to the likelihood of your being dealt with by a lighter 
measure than strict justice would prescribe ; but we shall venture to affirm, that in all 
this you would only be struggling against the dictate and decision of conscience; we 
shall venture to believe, that whatever might be the case were we to meet you in a 
cold and intellectual warfare, we have on our side the testimony of conscience, whilst 
we confine ourselves to the announcement of the fact that ‘‘ God will judge the world 
in righteousness,” so that no worker of evil shall be hidden from his wrath. I know 
too well what power there is in that principle which the Almighty hath set up in the 
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soul, as his representative and viceregent, to doubt that the story of astate of retribu- 
tion—a state, man’s portion in which is to be accurately determined by his actions 
whilst upon earth,—comes upon men like the echo of what they have heard syllabled 
within, when the monitor whom they could neither deceive nor silence has given forth 
its emphatic representations of the character of God—a character pledging him to 
the punishment of all unrighteousness, and the exacting to the last fraction the every 
penalty of his violated law. 

And it is 2 great source of encouragement to the preacher, thus to feel that he has 
conscience on his side. He does not think it necessary to stop at every stage, that he 
may build up a laboured argument as to the truth of the propositions which he has 
laid down or announced; he is not compelled to be for ever busy with the process of 
demonstration, as though what he uttered had no self-evidencing power, but must 
be fenced about with an array of credentials, or he could not otherwise look to gain 
assent to its truthfulness. He knows that the message which he delivers carries with 
it its own proof; so that whilst he might be casting about for methods by which to 
introduce it, and secure for it an attentive and impartial hearing, it has gone strait- 
way into the recesses of the mind, and there extorted a confession, however unwil- 
lingly rendered, and however speedily forgotten, of its being precisely such as the 
Almighty might be expected to send. And if this be encouraging to the minister, as 
assuring him ofan auxiliary within the citadel which he is anxious to storm, it helps to 
make the hearer inexcusable, if he do not yield to the exhortations with which he is plied. 

Men! brethren! and fathers! once more I announce to you a judgment to come! 
It shall break upon the world—that day of wonder and of terror when from the sea, and 
the mountain, and the desert, shall swarm the buried families of human kind, and 
“ the dead, both small and great, shall stand before their God.” It shall come. ‘‘ One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day;” and it 
is no evidence against the complete unhinging of the present economy, that for cen- 
tury after century the earth and the heavens have give no token of change, but have 
gone forward in their silent and apparently unbounded march. When it comes, 
“ where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” I announce it as the day when 
the wicked shall be ‘‘as stubble for the burning ;” I announce it as the day when 
there shall be no shelter for the proud, no mask for the hypocrite, no stauding-place 
for the presumptuous; I announce it as the day when ‘“‘ the books shall be opened” 
in which the pen of infinite knowledge and purity has registered every action, every 
word, and every thought; and I ask you whether there can be one, who can think to 
abide so fearful a scrutiny P I shut you up to the conviction, that there is reserved 
the blackness of eternal darkness for all who appear at the judgment in a righteousness 
of their own, and without having a Mediator to undertake their cause; and if, after 
having made that announcement, I leave you with a sort of confidence that the great 
truth of the judgment has been so brought before you that you are inexcusable if 
you continue to live as though there were no future trial—what think ye? Is it that 
I think I have thrown power into my announcement? Is it that I think I have so 
described the transactions of the last day that so imposing a description must witness 
against you? Oh! not so! It is just because I know that these proclamations of 
judgment to come are, in all probability, answered from within yourselyes—that 
whilst I speak, there is an irrepressible verdict given, in your own souls, that I speak 
only truth ;—because, in short, whilst thus we set before you ‘the terrors of the 
Lord,” ‘‘not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully,” there 
are reasons in abundance for trusting, that ‘‘ by manifestation of the truth” we are 
‘commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

Such, my brethren, is the manifestation of the truth to the conscience, whilst nothing 


is set forth but the judgment, with its terrors; but, as we have shown you, he who 
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would avoid handling the word of God deceitfully does not stop here, but goes on to 
unfold the provisions of the gospel. And is there still the manifestation of the truth 
to the conscience ? Yes, when we preach Christ Jesus to those whose fears we may 
have suceeded in exciting, we do not preach what external proof alone may induce 
men to receive, but rather what may commend itself, by its own self-witnessing 
power, or by the testimony which conscience delivers in its favour. And it is a great 
truth, that stupendous and multiplied as are the outward evidences of the gospel, they 
‘are not indispensable to the proving its Divine origin, to the man who examines it 
with humility and sincerity. Such a man will find so much of internal evidence, 
such consummate knowledge of his heart, such acquaintance with all his moral wants 
and so exact and adequate a meeting of those wants, that he will be satisfied as to 
himself and the Bible being the work of the same Author, as much as another 
would be satisfied that he who made the light made also the eye, from observing how 
exquisitely the one is adapted to the other. Men may, indeed, speak of the strange- 
ness of the gospel; they may make that strangeness an objection against the gospel. 
The simple truth is, they do not know God; they do not know themselves, their wants, 
their dangers. It is only the absence of this knowledge, which causes the plan of 
redemption to appear so improbable as to be almost incredible. Give them this 
knowledge—let them feel something of the evil of sin, of the distance to which it 
must remove the creature from the Creator, of the despite which it does to all the 
Divine attributes, and consequently of the wrath to which it must expose its every 
worker, and in place of anything strange in the scheme of propitiation, they will feel 
it to be precisely what they need, though immeasurably beyond what they could ever 
have hoped. It is here we assert a manifestation to the conscience. There may be 
no such manifiestation where the individual has no sense of peril, and has never ex- 
amined his position as an immortal and accountable being, relatively to a God whose 
attributes irrevocably pledge him to punish all sin; but there will be such a manifes- 
tation, when the individual has been agitated by the terrors of judgment, and has seen 
himself lost, eternally lost, when brought to the bar, and there tried on his own merits. 
So soon as the gospel is published to this individual, he will be aware of its suitable- 
ness; it will commend itself to him, as accurately meeting his necessities, or as 
wonderfully supplying all those wants, the discovery of which had almost brought 
him to despair. There is nothing needed, but that you shall feel yourselves sinners, 
and you will feel that Christ is the very Saviour whom you want. You will have a 
witness in yourselves, that, though he be the Son of God, he does not seem to be 
greater than you want—for how could a finite being exhaust the penalty which you know 
to be eternal? You will be amazed, but it will be at the exceeding love of God, the 
unmeasured condecension of the Mediator—not at the schemein itself, when compared 
with the object which it proposed to effect. No! no! Men may object to the re- 
vealed plan of redemption, as if it transcended all belief, as if the alleged interposi- 
tion were too vast and too strange to be made credible by any testimony ; but they 
must be men who know nothing of sin; they must be men before whose view has 
never passed the dread array of final judgment, who can never have duly calculated 
what the Divine anger must be, nor inquired into the possibility of its being escaped. 
They may have asked the stars ; and the stars, in their multitude and magnificence, 
may have seemed to reply, that surely so stupendous a thing as the humiliation of 
God could hardly have taken place in behalf of one inconsiderable province, one in- 
significant race. But they ought not to ask the stars, though, indeed, there is no 
voice in those gorgeous hosts to sanction their infidelity; they ought to ask their sins. 
If the plan be too vast to be credible, it must be vaster than was required for the ends 
which God sought to accomplish. This may be said only by those who have never 
felt themselves sinners, not by those who have. Those who really feel themselves 
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sinners have so overwhelming a sense of the demerit of sin, of the extent of its 
penalty, of the obstacles which lie in the way of its forgiveness, that you would des- 
troy all their hopes in disproving that a Divine person had died in their stead They 
do not feel that they could do with less than revelation unfolds. Vast! incredible! in- 
conceivable hit is, nevertheless, only adequate to their necessities and their wants ; 
and to diminish it by a fraction, were to leave them in destitution. 

And on this account, then, may we venture to speak of a manifestation to the con- 
science, as the preacher, after wielding the thunders of the law, sets himself to persuade 
by the announcements of the gospel. If we could appeal to the witness of your con- 
“science, as confirming what we said in reference to the judgment, we may do so also 
as confirming what we publish in reference to salvation. Is there one amongst you 
who trembles at the thought of appearing before God—appearing as a sinner, with 
the burden of his iniquities, before the Being who is pledged and armed to pour de- 
struction on every worker of evil? Let that man listen; we seck now to persuade 
him, ‘‘ God hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.’ God hath found a ransom in his own dear Son, 
ou whom he laid your guilt; and now there is no condemnation to them who believe in 
Christ. Oh! does not this vast scheme of mercy commend itself to you? I think 
it must : I think that its very suitableness must be an evidence with you of its truth; I 
feel as if I were uttering that which seeks no proof but what it obtains from your- 
selves. JI appeal to no prodigies, I neither quote nor work miracles; but I feel that 
in proposing deliverance, through the blood and righteousness of Christ, to those who, 
weighed down by their sins, shrink in terror from the judgment, I am proposing what 
iust approve itself to them, as bearing the trace of a communication from God. 
And therefore shall I go down from this pulpit, aware that I have offered no demon- 
stration of the truth of Christianity, that I have made no attempt towards refuting 
infidelity, and yet believing that I may have called out an evidence as satisfactory to 
him who feels it as though I had been enabled to perform a miracle in his presence ; 
for after showing a crucified Mediator to the trembling and the contrite amongst you 
may IJ not exclaim with the apostle, that thus, avoiding the ‘‘ handling the word of God 
deceitfully, by manifestation of the truth, 1 commend myself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God?” 

And yet one brief application of the subject. It shall only be fora moment. It 
will be to the young. We must not ‘handle the word of God deceitfully;”’ and 
therefore are we urgent with them, to persuade them to the ‘‘remembering their 
Creator in the days of their youth,” to the ‘fleeing youthful lusts which war against, 
the soul.” We know the terrors which await you, if you spend the spring-time of 
your days in the service of sin—the bitter regret, the unavailing remorse with which 
you will look back on wasted time, neglected opportunities, unlawful pleasures—even if 
God lead you to repentance, and you be not suddenly thrown, with all your sins upon 
your heads, into that ‘‘ outer darkness” where “there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” therefore would we persuade you to ‘‘walk in wisdom’s ways,” which are 
“‘ ways of pleasantness ”—to choose good, and not evil; life, and not death. And 
never tell me, that whilst thus labouring to persuade you, there is no manifestation 
of truth commending itself tothe conscience. Youknow that I am right; you feel that 
I am right. You may neglect the counsel, you may scorn the counsel, but you secretly 
acknowledge that I speak only truth, whilst telling you that to ‘‘ follow a multitude 
to do evil,” to associate with the profligate, to obey your passions, to forget the counsels 
of parents, and to despise the law of the Lord, is the sure way to incur shame and 
misery here, and to heap up tribulation and anguish for the ages of eternity. I add 
no more. You confess that I am right. Great God! snatch them from the commission 
of what is wrong! 
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“But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed.”—Galatians ii, 11. 


THE most difficult part of the task which our Reformers undertook was, we 
suppose, the distinguishing between what must be rejected as superstitious 
and what might be retained as indifferent or profitable. There must have been 
great risk, that, in the zeal to crush error and remove abuse, points would be 
attacked and shaken, which fell not fairly under either description. It was 
to be borne in mind that Popery was not made up of actual falsehood so much 
as of distorted and misrepresented truths. There is scarcely a tenet of Popery 
which is not, if we may use such a description, a carricature of truth ; or, 
rather, which has not been compounded by the addition of man’s unhallowed 
inventions with something, which might be proved or inferred from the Bible. 
Hence, the reforming the church was evidently a work of extraordinary 
delicacy. Truth was to be extracted from the mass of error with which it had 
been overlaid ; and the risk was, that, in throwing away what bigotry denounced 
they might cut off what revelation taught. Our reformers, so far as we can 
judge, steered with wonderful wisdom between opposite perils. Theirs was not 
an uncurbed spirit of innovation, which could brook that nothing be left 
which had even the appearence of connexion with Popery. They set them- 
selves, with all care, to the examining the tenets and observances of the Roman 
Church ; and if, when the winnow had scattered the chaff, there remained 
behind one particle of truth, they cherished it sedulously and reverentially, 
and were not deterred from introducing it into their services, by any fears of 
being thought still inclined to the faults of Popery. It was thus with the 
honor given to saints and confessors. The Roman Catholics had sinned 
grievously in ascribing to St. Peter a power and a glory which could belong to 
none but the Mediator Christ. Buried saints were made the objects of prayer, 
and recourse had to them as to intercessors who could prevail with God. Yet 
this fatal and perilous error took its rise in the truth, “The memory of the 
just is blessed -” and we do well to hold in veneration those who have been 
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eminent for piety and faith. There is nothing better calculated to excite 
unto diligence in a heavenward course, or nerve us to practice it for righteous- 
ness sake, than converse with that cloud gf witnesses who are still on the 
spiritual firmament. Fixing out thoughts on those-who have been valiant for 
the truth, reviewing their history and celebrating their praises—this may be 
as profitable as it is lawful ; for, if they who are dead yet speak, we are not only 
permitted, but we may gain much stirring instruction by investigating their 
histories. Hence, it did not follow, that, because superstition had mixed itself 
up with the celebration and commemoration of these worthies, it was to be 
swept altogether from the services of the church. Our reformers, in displacing 
what was idolatrous, were bound to maintain the legitimate honor due to the 
dead servants of God. They, therefore, appointed the observance of saint days, 
by which the chief worthies of our church may be held in memory. They 
thus designed not to exalt and celebrate the creature, but, by directing our 
thoughts to what grace effected in others, stimulate us to the improving a like 
precious gift. No one, who has ever observed or felt the power of Christian 
biography, will question that dedicating a day to apostles or martyrs is an 
unwise institution, as furinshing examples to be imitated ; for every transaction 
may either warn or encourage us. The present day is one of the festivals, 
being set apart to the commemoration of St. Peter. The history of this apostle, 
with the chief portions of which you must all be familiar, is as interesting as 
it is instructive, abounding as it does in incidents, which furnish lessons of no 
ordinary moment. It were pleasing and profitable, if, when reviewing these 
incidents, we call your attention to the excellencies and failings of a most 
devoted, though impetuous, and most confident disciple. 

But, we feel that, whilst the whole system of Popery has associated itself 
with the name of St. Peter, we should do well to take advantage of this festival, 
to inform and strengthen you in the tenets of Protestantism. 

You are aware that it is the doctrine of Popery that St. Peter was invested 
by Christ with an authority over the other apostles, and that the popes, as 
being the direct successors of St. Peter in the Bishopric of Rome, possess, 
therefore, authority over all other bishops or councils. The pope is at once exalted 
into a Christian head—every church being subject to his jurisdiction, and every 
controversy to his decision, We shall not speak of the blasphemous assump- 
tion of power which has been made by the pope in the character of universal 
head. We only meet what is understood by Papal supremacy in its mildest 
and least exaggerated form. It is first of all asserted that St. Peter had a 
primacy oyer the other apostles—a superiority in power, command, or juris- 
diction. It is then contended that as St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, the primacy 
must have passed, and must have descended to his successor, the Pope. Now 
comes the inference from these premises—that St. Peter having been as sove- 
reign amongst the apostles, the pope must be as sovereign amongst bishops—in 
other words, the universal head of the Christian church, to whom all must bow, 
and from whose decision there is no appeal. But was St. Peter a sovereign 
amongst apostles? If we may judge from our text, St. Paul knew nothing of 
such superiority. St. Paul, observing signs of dissimulation in St. Peter, at 
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Antioch, rebuked him sharply, and afterwards stated the occurrence in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. But, had Peter been the appointed superior of St. 
Paul—the first of infallible popes—St. Paul, we think, would have been over 
bold in reproving, and still more in recording the faults of his ecclesiastical 
head. Yet no account is given that St. Paul transeressed the strict bounds of 
his office. But, surely, you will say, if Roman Catholics maintain this supre- 
macy of St. Peter, they must have some Scriptural reasons to support their 
opinion. We will look at these. We will make it the business of our discourse 
to examine these. Here is St. Paul rebuking St. Peter, though, if the Papal 
doctrine be true, it was his right to slur over his faults, if he had any, or, at 
least, treat them with reverential silence. 

Now, then, let us see whether the Bible gives any proof that St. Paul was 
wrong, or that he had violated the respect due to an ecclesiastical head, in 
haying, as he describes in our text—“ But when Peter was come to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed.” 

Now, there has been read to you in the Gospel of the day a very remarkable 
passage, on which mainly the Papists rest the superiority which they claim 
for St. Peter. We must examine this passage with all care, and endeavour to 
give it its legitimate interpretation. Coming into the coast of Ceesarea Phillipi, 
Jesus asked his disciples—“ Whom do men say that I the son of man am ?” 
He was answered, “Some say thou art John the Baptist, others Elias, or 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” He then asked the disciples themselves— 
“But whom say ye that I am?” They no longer reply in a body, as when 
giving the current reports. Peter alone is prepared with the answer— Thou 
art Christ, the son of the living God.” Undoubtedly this was not the first time 
that confessions of this kind had been made. It would appear, however, that 
on no previous one had there been so full and explicit a recognition as to his 
being both the Son of Man and the Son of God—a combination which, whether 
or not distinctly understood, is equivalent to the union of the Divine and 
human natures in the person of Jesus. But what we are now concerned with 
observing, was the confession individually of Peter, and not, as many commen- 
tators have supposed, of the whole body of the apostles, through Peter, as their 
leader and spokesman. This supposition has been cherished, because, if he 
had made the confession as the confession of the body, there would have been 
nothing personal in our Lord’s address to St. Peter. This is palpably unfair, 
and truths need no subterfuge. Jesus immediately answered—‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed these things unto 
thee "—a form of expression which requires us to consider St. Peter spoken to 
individually, and not as the representative of the Apostolic company. Christ 
then proceeds to address himself to Peter, thus restricting the promise to that 
one apostle—“I say also unto thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Now, the first thing that you should observe, is, that the word Peter signi- 
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fies a rock. This gives the Roman Catholics their only pretence for concluding 
from the passage the supremacy of St. Peter. Thou art Peter—that is, a 
rock—and on this rock, that is,on thy power will I build up my church. 
Such is the Papal interpretation. To say the least of it, it is forced and un- 
natural. Had Christ said—* Thou art a rock, and on thee will I build, the 
sense would have been clear. But when he says—‘ Thou art a rock, and on 
this rock will I build,” he seems to refer to two rocks, and not tothe same, 
Besides, the words are not precisely the same in the original, though they are 
in the translation. In the sentence “thou art a rock,” the word is the mascu- 
line word for a rock ; and in the sentence “ on this rock will I build,” it is the 
feminine word: and one can hardly think, though the words may sometimes be 
used promiscuously—one can hardly think that if Christ had spoken all through 
of the same rock, he would have changed the gender. And let it be remembered 
that Papists would gain nothing from proving that Peter is the rock on which 
the church is built. No doubt there is a great sense in which the church is 
built on Peter. It was builded on all the apostles, as St. Paul declares to the 
Ephesians—* Ye are built on the foundation of apostles and prophets.” Thus, 
also—* And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in this new 
Jerusalem were the names of the twelve apostles and the Lamb.” If the 
church were built on all the apostles, it may be specially said to be built on St. 
Peter ; for Peter would seem the first or most eminent of apostles. Hence, if 
the Papist be right in contending that the rock was Peter, he leaves no room 
for supposing the other apostles were the foundation as well. But, if such be 
not the case, how can there be any absolute and unlimited jurisdiction. It is 
thus, therefore, we think, that the Roman Catholics gain nothing, That this 
rock was St. Peter—we oppose the interpretation. We oppose it on the grounds 
already advanced, as being far-fetched and unnatural. 

What, then, is the rock on which Christ declares his church shall be built ? 
No doubt that fundamental truth which St. Peter has just boldly declared— 
the truth that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God. Our Lord’s 
words may be thus paraphrased—Thou art rightly called Peter : thou hast just 
shewn a firmness as of a rock in avouching a truth which none but God could 
have taught thee. Thou hast confessed me the Son of Man, and, also, the Son 
of God ; and on this rock—the immutable, and irreversible truth—that I am 
verily “God, manifest in the flesh,” will I build my church. We all admit, 
as the foundation truth of Christianity, that Jesus was the Messiah, the long- 
promised Saviour, the Son of the ever living God ; and whilst, as members of 
Christ’s church, we rest on this truth, we feel that we are secured against every 
spiritual adversary, and that though death still claims sovereignty over our 
race, It was spoiled of power by “the resurrection of the life.” Once take 
away this truth, and the whole system of Christianity totters and crumbles. 
There is no longer a resting place for the fallen and the vile, if the Son of Man, 
on whom we are dependent, be not the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
And, therefore, well might the Mediator refer to this truth as a“ rock,” being 
built on which it is to be placed beyond the reach of the gates of hell, and the 
apostate powers and principalities of the invisible world. Oh! if the weakest 
of the children of men can bid defiance to all the hosts of the evil one, and 
meet the last enemy with triumphant assurance that death has no sting, and 
the grave no victory—if he can do this because of resting on the truth, that he 
by whose name he is called, is none other than the anointed one of God— 
Prophet, Priest, and King to his people—why, if any truth can be called a 
rock—this is that truth, impregnable, though opposed by a thousand enemies 
and immovable, amid the convulsions of the judgment. 

And, if it be not on the apostle Peter himself, but on the truth which that 
apostle confessed, that our Lord declared his purpose of founding his church, 
then so far as we have yet gone to the examination of the memorable words 
on ie the Papists rest the supremacy of St. Peter, there is nothiyg to shew 
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that Peter had any such superiority over the other apostles as required them io 
bow to his authority, and nothing, therefore, to prove that St. Paul was forget- 
ful of what was due to a master and head when doing what he describes in 
our text—* But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to his face 
because he was to be blamed.” ; 

Now let_us consider the remainder of our Lord’s address to Peter—what is 
meant by his giving him the keys of the kingdom of heaven—the power of 
binding and loosing. “TI will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” We again 
remind you that this promise may be considered as peculiar to St. Peter. It 
18 Important to bear this in mind, because the power of “ binding and loosing,” 
was conveyed in the same terms to all the apostles. Addressing his disciples, 
and through them we may believe their successors in the ministry, Christ said 
on another occasion—“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Now what do we understand by these words as applicable to the ministers of 
Christ in every age? We undersand that the power of declaring absolution 
is vested in the clergy, so that whenever judging with a righteous judgment 
they excommunicate any who are proved deficient in rectitude, it is ratified in 
heaven. But that man should claim the power of actually absolving from sin 
is nothing short of blasphemous. That he should claim the power of declaring 
that sin is taken away if certain conditions be fulfilled—this belongs neces- 
sarily to the office of ministers, inaamuch as they are ambassadors from God 
tomen. And if anything of church discipline were wanted amongst us, this 
is precisely the institution needed. Suppose a man debarred, as he ought to 
be, from the Lord’s Supper for some open and flagrant immorality, he renounces 
his known sin, and comes to his minister as a penitent to confess his wicked- 
ness. The minister cannot see into the heart, he can only judge from the 
professsion and the conduct. He has, therefore, no right to declare without 
qualification that the man is forgiven ; but he has a right to assure that man 
of forgiveness, provided his repentance be genuine. Andthen he has a further 
right, after this declaration, to receive again to the Lord’s table the individual 
whom he has excommunicated, thus loosing what he had bound, and, if neces- 
sary, again binding what he had loosed. Suchis the power of binding and 
loosing which seems derived down to ourselves froin the apostles. 

But, if it were in a peculiar sense that Christ promised this power to Peter, 
we have still to consider what difference there herein lies between Peter and 
the other apostles. Observe this very attentively—St. Peter was signally 
honored as being the first to admit the Gentiles to the privileges of Christianity. 
They were prepared, as you will all remember, for this by the vision which 
was three times repeated to the devout centurion Cornelius. If you consider 
the gospel dispensation, which is commonly styled the kingdom of heaven, as a 
city or fortress, you will observe that it was closed against all but the Gentiles, 
and that, too, by the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic economy. But, when 
St. Peter, armed with an authority from God, threw open the Christian church 
to the men of every land, he may be said to have thrown back the bolts, 
applied the keys, and given admission to the nations into the kingdom of 
heaven. The gates were locked, and this apostle Peter, as it were, unlocked 
them. What, then, could be more correct than the saying, that Christ gave 
him the keys of the kingdom of heaven? We may add to this, that St. Peter 
was the chief instrument in opening the kingdom to the Jews, for three thou- 
sand were converted by his sermon on the day of Pentecost. This sermon was 
the first publication of a finished redemption ; so that in delivering it, St. 
Peter unlocked the great mystery of our faith. And thus the promise, peculiar 


to St. Peter, was fulfilled in a sense peculiar to this apostle ; for he Saito 
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ted both Jews and Gentiles into the kingdom of heaven, and so proved that 
Christ had given him the keys of that kingdom. Let it also be observed, that 
St. Peter took the lead in the first general council, when the weighty question 
was discussed how far the Mosaic law must be observed by the Gentile converts. 
Taught by the Holy Spirit, he seems to have been the chief instrument in set- 
tling this question ; in deciding so that the decision was ratified in heaven, 
what should be retained, and what remitted. Thus, again, In a sense quite 
peculiar to himself, what he bound on earth was bound in heaven, and what 
he loosed on earth was loosed in heaven. So that it might fairly be contended 
in every way, that the declaration of our Lord, as to the keys of heaven, was 
accomplished in the life of St. Peter, it being fulfilled in his personal experierce, 

What is there in the passage to give the slightest encouragement to the 
Popish theory, as to the supremacy of Peter? Peter was, indeed, highly 
honored in being callnd to unlock the gates of the kingdom of heaven. He 
is foremost in his confession of his Master, Christ, and Christ commissions him 
to be first in establishing the gospel dispensation. Now, had he a sovereignty 
over the rest of the apostles? Hadhe an infallibility in all matters of doctrine 
and discipline—to consider every dispute, and settle every controversy ? Who, 
if he had not a preconceived theory to uphold, would find this in the gift of a 
power to bind and loose? We admit the prophecy in question has its difticul- 
ties. We believe these difficulties are removed by the foregoing interpretation ; 
and that what we have traccd in the history of St. Peter, is, at least, commen- 
surate with what is predicted by Christ of this apostle. If he did in a signal 
manner remove the barriers which excluded the Gentile world, putting back 
the mysterious doors, and giving free access to far off children, east, west 
north, and south, and that even to ourselves, aliens naturally from the common- 
wealth, then it follows that he opened the gates through which we might pour 
into the city of salvation. And that St. Peter had no such superiority as is 
claimed by the Romanist is shewn by our text—“ But when Peter was come to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed.” 

Now, itis most important to your Protestantism that you should be certified 
that St. Peter had no such supremacy amongst the apostles as is claimed for 
the pope amongst bishops. The more you examine, the more you will find 
that the whole system of Popery rests on the alleged supremacy of St. Peter. 
Popes arrogate to themselves unlimited jurisdiction over the church, as though 
there were vested in them an absolute sovereignty in all matters of religion. 
They justify their pretensions by declaring themselves the successors of St. 
Peter, and by maintaining that they claim no power but what this apostle 
wielded. Hence, as we have already observed, if you prove that St. Peter had 
no supremacy amongst apostles, you take away the foundation of Popery ; and 
the monstrous and unhallowed superstructure totters and falls. We call this 
a short mode of dealing with Popery ; not attacking it in detail, but going at 
once to the root. And, forasmuch, as any one of you may ascertain from the 
Bible whether Peter was a pope amongst apostles, we leave it to you as being 
able ‘to give a reason for Protestantism, and uphold truth, against the en- 
croachments of Rome. Not, indeed, that we wish to deny the great apostle of 
the circumcision that pre-eminence which was undoubtedly his. Herein we 
need that delicacy which we have already mentioned. St. Peter is not to be 
depreciated that Popery may be refuted. We allow that, in many respects, 
St. Peter was chief amongst apostles. He seers to have been the first in age, 
and, probably, also, in appointment to the apostleship, since his name is 
generally mentioned first. Though he often offended by his impetuousness, 
and, at last, grievously dishonored, by thrice denying his Master, yet we gather 
from the traces in the Gospel Histories, that he was foremost in boldness, in 
quickness of speech, in resolution, in activity, in industry, in wisdom, of all 
malin he was associated. Such a superiority then we willingly concede 
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to St. Peter—a superiority of worth, of dignity, of precedence ; but, when a 
superiority in power or jurisdiction is claimed, we refuse our assent, and we 
challenge the proofs. When it is asserted that St. Peter had a paramount 
authority over the rest of the apostles, that he was supreme judge in all matters 
of controversy, we maintain that the statement is not only unsupported, but 
contradicted by Scripture. How comes it, for example, that if St. Peter was 
constituted this Judge—how comes it that the apostles themselves should have 
afterwards disputed which of them should be greatest? It is very strange 
that the alleged promotion of St. Peter should have been unknown to his 
contemporaries, and only found out by posterity. Yet it is evident that the 
apostles knew nothing of it. St. Paul enumerates the chief offices instituted 
by God in his church; and he mentions the apostles first ; but you hear 
nothing of the origin of such a post as the Papists would give St. Peter. In 
all which occurs in Scripture, touching controversy, or doctrine, or practice, you 
never find St. Peter appealed to as a sovereign arbiter, or his opinion quoted 
as conclusive. Surely, if he had been appointed to decide all differences, and 
check all disorder, he would have been referred to. Yet you find nothing of 
this in the New Testament. The apostles attacked heresy by disputation and 
argument, but they never thought of demolishing it by the sentence of St. Peter. 
Our text is enough with which to meet the pretensions of the Romanist. In- 
deed, there was never undertaken a more hopeless task than that of shewing 
from Scripture that St. Peter had superiority in power or jurisdiction. If the 
pope is to be amongst bishops what the Bible represents St. Peter amongst 
apostles, it 1s necessary to shew (and this is worth observing) that St. Peter 
possessed what is ealled a pope’s authority, or that it descended to the Pope of 
Rome. There is great ground for denying that St. Peter ever was Bishop of 
Rome. Peter was an apostle, and the apostles were a distinct order ; and if 
the apostles were bishops at all, the world was their diocese; and it can 
scarcely consist with the extraordinary opinion that they assumed the charge 
of a particular bishopric. But even if Peter were Bishop of Rome, the 
apostles did not communicate the apostleship. Thus viewing in what light 
you will, the Papal pretensions as resting on the supremacy possessed and 
transmitted by St. Peter, you detect their hollowness, and demonstrate their 
presumption. 

We do think it a most hnmiliating fact in the history of our race, that a 
theory such as this should ever have obtained so vast an assent, that the 
millions of Christendom should ever have given it their homage, and that the 
King on the Throne, and the captive in his dungeon have alike yielded them- 
selves to a despotism which it introduced and perpetuates. We know of 
nothing parallel to this in the history of man—nothing which displays with 
so overcoming and melancholy a fidelity, what a broad home there is in man’s 
breast for the worst forms of error. Had not Popery mixed up much of the 
alluring and seductive; had it not enlisted the passions on its side, while it set 
at nought reason, and chained the understanding—never—no, not in days 
when civilization was overborne, and thick darkness rested on Europe, would 
it have gained for itself a reverence. But we quite forget when we hastily 
pronounce, that Popery is not likely to be revived, that Popery is emphatically 
the religion of human nature, and that he who can persuade himself of its 
truth, passes into a position most coveted by the masses of our race—that in 
which sin may be committed, and its punishment averted. We find no ground 
against the re-establishment of Popery in the confessed fact of the vast out- 
stretching of mind, and the general development of the thinking faculties of 
our people. Ifa day of great intellectual darkness be favourable to Popery, 
80, also, may be a day of great intellectual light. It is not wisdom which will 
make men loathe Popery. If they grow too wise to seek God humbly in the 
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ignorant and the illiterate, and to that persuasion which palms off falsehood 
for truth. There is no better element for false religion than that which gene- 
rates conceit of our powers; so that with all our advancing intelligence, we 
may be as ready for the reception of the absurdities of Popery as though we 
had retrograded some centuries, and had fallen back on the darkness of our 
forefathers. Intellect, which is precious when duly honored, easily becomes 
an evil when idolised as omnipotent. Therefore, we would caution you against 
making light of the struggles of Popery because we live in an age when know- 
ledge is widely diffused. Strong, indeed, is the Lord God ; strong to uphold 
those who are steadfast in the truth ; strong to destroy all who, either by their 
energy or blindness, maintain the cause of falsehood. There is to come a time 
when the disorders of this creation shall be rectified, when “the stone cut out 
without hands” shall destroy all human sovereignty, when the adversaries of 
the Lord shall be gathered together from the four corners of the earth, and be 
crushed by the power which they have insolently defied. Then will be demon- 
strated that the gates of hell have not prevailed against the church ; for then 
shall every one, who “through honor and dishonor, through evil report and 
good report,” has acknowledged “the truth as it is in Jesus,” stand shielded 
from the wrath which is to overrun the earth. It is not, therefore, that we fear 
for those who keep fast to the immovable rock. God would have his remnant 
and that remnant would be safe if Protestantism bowed before Popery. But 
we fear for the wavering and the weak—that they may be seduced into making 
shipwreck of the faith. Let us examine Protestantism for himself, and be 
prepared with a reason in support of his religion. Let each set himself against 
the sentiment that wears an appearance of specious liberality a sentiment that 
none more heartily deride than Roman Catholics themselves; the sentiment 
that too much worth has been attached to the differences of the churches, that 
the Popery of the present day is not the same as the Popery of the past; but 
that, softened by civilization, what was mean and persecuting, has become 
tolerant and large minded. We know of no Popery but that of St. Peter; and 
we address you in the words of that apostle— Be sober, be vigilant, because 
your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he 
may devour. Whom resist steadfast in the faith.” Nay, hearken again to 
him who received the keys of the kingdom of heaven—the power of binding 
and loosing —* Ye, therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, be- 
ware lest ye also being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your 
own steadfastness.” 
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“That in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth}; even in him,’’—Epuxsrans i. 10. 

In writing to the Galatians, St. Paul has the expression, ‘* When the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son;” thus showing us that by “the 
fulness of time,” should be understood that particular time at which “ the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” We may attach the same meaning to 
the expression as employed in our text; so that ‘‘ the dispensation in the fulness 
of times ”’ will be specially the Christian dispensation - that introduced by the 
great event which two days hence we shall commemorate, which is still exist- 
ing, and which will continue to the end when the Son is to deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father. In commenting on our text, it will be right 
that we attempt some explanation of the phrase ‘the fulness of times,” as 
épplied to the time of our blessed Lord’s incarnation. When this shall have 
been done, there will be much on which to meditate, much, too, especially 
adapted for Christmas meditation, in the very large and comprehensive assertion 
of the apostle—that of “ gathering together in one all things in Christ.” The 
expression ‘ gathering together in one,” should rather be, ‘the placing under 
one head,” so that it is the universal headship of the Lord Jesus Christ which is 
affirmed ; the Redeemer being represented as “ head over all things,” ‘‘ whether 
it be things on earth, or things in heaven.” 

It could hardly fail but that this universal headship, if devoutly contemplated, 
would excite in us sentiments appropriate to the season; causing us to admire 
and adore the wonderful Person, who is so soon to be born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. Such, then, are the chief topics presented to you by the text. May 
the Holy Spirit graciously assist us in meditating upon them. In the first place, 
we have to examine the appropriateness of the expression, “ the fulness of times.” 
In the second place, we shall have to consider how God then ‘‘gathered in one 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth.” 

Now the qnestion has often been asked, Why did not Christ come sooner ? 
Why were patriarchs, kings, and prophets, left to experience the sickness of 
heart rising from hope long deferred ? Why was the world suffered to remain 
for so many ages, in darkness and apparent desertion? Tosuch questions we 
are not bound in strict truth to furnish a reply, forasmuch as the period of the 
advent was that which God bad fixed, and therefore must have been the best 
which could have been appointed; nevertheless there is something so peculiar 
in the phrase ‘fulness of time’”—it so clearly marks out aseason at which 
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certain arrangements were completed—that we may take asa fair subject of 
inquiry, the appropriateness of the incarnation to the time at which the incar- 
nation took place. Now for century after century the world had seemed, in a 
moral point of view, forsaken of its Maker. xcept to one inconsiderable and 
isolated people, there had come during thousands of years, no communications 
from the Creator to his creatures. And it is this long apparent surrender of 
mankind to ignorance and idolatry which excites our surprise. We are tempted 
to ask, Why were the nations thus deserted of their Maker ? why was not that 
Gospel which to was place an arrest on the moral disorganization sooner pro- 
claimed to mankind? We think it altogether just to reply, that throughout this 
season of seeming abandonment, there was carried on a mighty experiment—an 
experiment not indeed required for the furnishing information to God, but from 
whose results a lesson was derived indispensably needed in every age of Christi- 
anity. It was necessary that the world should be left to itself, in order that its 
own strivings being proved insufficient to the finding out God, there might be a 
standing demonstration of the need of a revelation. And this experiment was 
not of a year or of a century; it demanded long ages for its thorough develop- 
ment. Men must be tried under varieties of circumstance—whilst the traditions 
of a righteous ancestry wero fresh in their keeping; when those traditions had 
been lost or corrupted, and natural religion had a clear stage to itself; when 
they had sunk into barbarism, and when through strenuous exertions they had 
wronght themselves up to a high pitch of civilization. Through all these varieties 
of circumstance the experiment went on. But whatever the external condition 
of any portion of our race—whether degraded into the savage and ignorant, or 
refined into the polished and intellectual— there was always the same melancholy 
result; even new evidence that unless God interposed and made himself known 
to his alienated creatures, he would never be discovered, and therefore never 
honored, And unless mankind had been left to themselves, and thus proof had 
been furnished of their utter incapacity of discovering what God is and how he 
must be worshipped, the nothingness of the creature, which is taken for granted 
in every line of Christianity, might never have been put beyond the reach of a 
question, thus leaving Dewm condemned by so unimpeachable a verdict that he 
who would now plead for the sufficiency of reason, pleads against matter of fact, 
and therefore shows himself unworthy of credence, as thinking by theory to 
outweigh experience. It must be clear to you, that the advantages of the long 
abandonment of the world, must have been felt in every ago of Christianity. 
The grand lessons as to the moral weakness of man—a weakness which remains 
the same when the intellect has expanded, and every mental capacity nobly been 
developed—are fetched from the history of our race, whilst yet unvisited by the 
light of revelation. Jt is not an-untried thing whether man of himself can find 
out God; the trial has been made—made with every possible variety of circum. 
stance, but with no variety whatsoever of result. If it were required, as no doubt 
it was by the very nature of the experiment, that the world should be left for 
many ages to itself, we see too great reason why Christ’s coming was so long 
deferred ; and we find as one explanation of the phrase, * fulness of times,” 
that the advent occurred just when the proof was completed that such an advent 
was required, 

But there are other reasons, however, why the period at which Christ came, 
should be designated “the fulness of time.” Is it in a measure a mistake which 
has been assumed as a truth in our foregoing reasoning, that mankind with the 
exception of the Jews were abondoned by God, during those dark ages which 
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preceded Christ’s coming? On the contrary, if you rest not satisfied with a 
superficial glance, you will perceive that God was working upon the world with 
a distinct reference to preparing it for the gospel. In place of regarding the 
Jews as a shut up and isolated people, we should regard them asa kind of leaven, 
which the Almighty had dispersed and scattered abroad, thereby spreading some 
knowledge of himself throughout the corrupted mass of superstition and idolatry. 
What a memory of the awfulness of Jehovah, must the plagues of Egypt have left 
behind them! When Israel and Judah were sent into captivity, they must have 
been a burning and a shining light over eastern countries, leading, as we learn 
from the Sacred Record, the proudest and most haughty monarchs to do homage 
to the one true God. What then? When Alexander removed so many of the 
Jews into Egypt, that for their benefit, thus domesticated in the land of their 
former captivity, it became needful to translate into Greek the five Books of 
Moses, how were the long closed treasures of Divine Truth opened thus to the 
multitudes who then used that classio tongue! 

And, again, when after the death of Alexander, the Jews were dispersed almost 
everywhere, carrying with them their worship and their synagogues, so that itis 
asserted in the Acts of the Apostles, that on the day of Pentecost there were 
assembled “at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven ;”” 
how must so wide a diffusion of kuowledge and piety, have kept up in the world 
some acquaintance with truth, or have caused numbers of Gentiles to stand 
ready for the preaching of the gospel! We may certainly thus conclude, that 
in place of having abandoned the world, God was gradually disciplining it to 
receive Christianity ; and we may ascribe much of the first rapid spread of truth 
to the fact, that there had been a long and laborious preparation; so that the 
time of its publication was the fulness of time, inasmuch as it was the time when 
the world had been made fully ripe for casting off idolatry. Besides, if you 
examine the period of our Lord’s appearance on earth, you will not think it too 
much to say, that the season was made on purpose (so to speak) for the circum- 
stances. The period was a most remarkable one—such as could only have been 
brought round by the revolutions and convulsions of many centuries. The 
Roman power had spread itself over all the nations of the then known world; 
and thus all those petty states, whose jostling and opposing interests might have 
withstood the propagation of Christianity, were swallowed up in one great 
empire, At the same time, the seat of that empire lay so distant from Judea, 
the cradle of our faith, that no opposition could thence suddenly arise to the 
infant religion, Christianity was sure to obtain a good footing before jealousy 
could be entertained, and therefore persecution appointed by those who occupied 
the remote throne of the Czsars. Add to this, that in conformity with his 
character, of the Prince of Peace, no breath of war ruffled the vast surface of the 
Roman empire, when the Saviour condescended to be born of a woman. The 
turbid waves of factious or ambitious policy, had for a while settled into quiet, 
and the temple of Janus closed its doors that the church of Jesus might throw 
open its gates. So that there was nothing to oppose the progress of the mes- 
sengers of the gospel; the world stood free for their labours; they might 
pass from land to land; they might cross seas, and rivers, and mountains. 
Everywhere the people were comparatively sitting under the olive tree. Though 
subdued by temporal conquerors, they were at leisure to hear truths of spiritual 
deliverance. Surely when you survey these remarkable features of the period 
of Christ’s advent, you will confess it to have been a period towards the forming 
of which the events of many ages had all been contributing, and you will have 
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no difficulty in describing it as “the fulness of timo,” so that contury after 
century poured themselves into the era, and fitted it for Christ’s advent. 

And it was moreover “the fulness of time,” because many prophesies met in 
it and received their accomplishment. The great marvel of the prophecies 
which bear upon the work and person of Jesus, is that they were delivered by @ 
succession of men, rising up with long intervals between, and each becoming 
more minute in his predictions, as he stood more nearly on the threshold of the 
advent. The day of Christ’s birth laying a long way off from that of man’s 
apostacy, might be made a kind of focus into which should be gathered the 
prophetic rays of various generations. You must readily perceive that this 
collecting into one point the pencils of light emanating from successive ages, 
would mark out the birth time of Messiah with a vividness and an accuracy 
which could not have been produced by a lesser combination. There now meet 
80 many predictions of the period of Christ’s birth, that no being born at any 
other period, could substantiate his pretensions to the Messiahship. But had 
Christ came soon after the fall, it would have been impossible, from the nature 
of the case, that Christmas should have been ‘ the fulness of time,” in that great 
sense for which now we contend. The sceptre had departed from Judah, and 
the lawgiver from between his feot—the mystic weeks of Daniel were all told 
out—the Egyptian and the Assyrian kingdoms had had their period—the second 
temple was still standing—universal peace prevailed, and a most general expec- 
tation of the long promised Deliver possessed the heathen world as well as the 
Jewish. These grand prophetic definitions and descriptions of the time of Christ’s 
birth, all met in the period when God sent forth his Son; they met in no other 
period; and unless we except the season of Christ’s second appearing —towards 
which are directed, it may be, more prophecies than applied to his first—we 
should be warranted in saying, that never since the foundation of the world, has 
there been a period marked out by so many predictions, as that at which Christ 
Jesus was born. 

Add, then, this to all the other reasons for the definition given in the text— 
add, that is, that the time at which Christ came, fulfilled by its characteristics 
the prophetic criteria of foregoing ages, and it has been shown, wo think, that 
the period in question, presented the fulness or completion of many designs, of 
many arrangements, of many predictions. Has not then sufficient been said, 
to account for St. Paul describing the Christian dispensation, as ‘ the dispensation 
of the fulness of times P”’ 

But we now proceed tothe second part of our subject. We are to consider what 
the Apostle affirms, in regard of the universal headship of Christ. All things 
are to be “ gathered together in one in him;” those things which are in heaven, 
and those which are on earth. The expression “ gathering together or placing 
under one head,” evidently supposes a previous state of estrangement or enmity ; 
a state overcome or altered through the interference of Christ. We must look 
@ little into this fact, before attempting to understand how “ all things ”—things 
in heayen and things on earth—can be included in the gospel dispensation. 

Now we need hardly remind you, that there was originally nothing of enmity 
‘between the Creator and the creature; but that God haying *‘ made man in hig 
own image,” and placed him where every thing should have ministered to his 
steadfastness, held with him, as we may believe him to hold with unfallen angels, 
a rich and ennobling communion. But then occurred the fatal act of transgres- 
sion—an act, whose disastrous results, so far from being confined to the immediate 
perpetrators, wove themselves into the very nature of man, causing the whole 
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family, to the remotest descendant, to be tainted with its sin and condemned by 
its guilt. And here, then, as ina moment, arose a condition of permanent enmity 
and war between the Creator and the creature. The links which bound the two 
were rent asunder; and there would have been no imaginable way of gathering 
together in one what had been scattered, had not God continued to love man, 
notwithstanding his apostacy.. We have the clearest warrant of Scripture for 
affirming, that man’s rebellion did not destroy or alienate God’s love. God’s 
love is frequently declared to have been the moving cause of our redemption; 
as when it is beautifully said, ‘‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” And if this assertion of God’s having loved us, should strike you as any 
ways inconsistent with the alleged need of the gathering together of all things 
in one, we would have you listen to what is well put by an early writer. ‘God 
loved us in a wonderful manner, whilst he hated sin in every one of us. He 
hated what we had done; he loved what he himself had done. God loved the 
human race as far as respects the nature which he himself had made; God hated 
it as far as respects the guilt which sin had contracted. The love of God towards 
a being created by himself, moved him to devise a reconciliation; the hatred of 
God towards the sin committed by that being, made the necessity for the 
reconciliation.’? God had not ceased to love us, but there were causes on our 
part, which kept him from acting on that love, which had to be removed before 
he could honorably give scope to that love, and send forth the proclamations of 
a free forgiveness. And how did he take away these causes ofenmity ? Through 
what high process did he lay a foundation, on which to build up a friendship 
between himself and the sinner? We reply, by what was done “in the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of times’””—by the gathering together of all things in 
himself, which as at this season the Redeemer was born to effect. The work of 
our Lord in the flesh did not indeed produce actual friendship between men and 
God; but it laid the foundation, it cleared the scene it made provision for the 
friendship. It did not actually establish the friendship, forasmuch as what 
Christ did has to be individually applied and appropriated by faith, man laying 
aside his enmity and closing with God’s proffer; but it removed every obstacle 
to the outgoings of God’s love; it achieved the mighty possibility that God can 
be “just”? and yet the “‘justifier”’ of sinners: and therefore may it be said to 
have gathered all things into one, yea, even though a whole world should treat 
with scorn the great propitiation, and not a solitary individual comply with the 
conditions on which he may be re-united to the family of God. And what an 
affecting consideration is it, that though God loved us in our alienation, he could 
not gather us back except through so fearfula process. Far, indeed, be it from us 
to pronounce rashly on what may be called the indispensableness of the process, 
as though it were in our power to ascertain that God could not have reconciled 
us, had not his own Son assumed our nature and endured our punishment: but 
at all events the existing ingathering comes before us as having required the 
suretyship of Christ. And ought it not to give a most affecting, a most pene- 
trating character to the whole gospel message, that it is based upon a fact so awful, 
so wonderful, so fearful ? 

I cannot believe that this is duly considered. The offer of reconciliation, ot 
being gathered back—this, indeed, is pressed on men’s attention; they are 
entreated, they are besought to return unto a God who is willing, yea, waiting 
to receive them; but along with the offer and entreaty, there is not, it may be, 
a sufficiently frequent and earnest exhibition of the cost at which God provided 
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for the display of his love. I would that when you listen to the proclamations 
of the gospel, you would regard them as utterances from Christ in his humiliation 
and in his anguish. It is not enough, that there be laid before you a picture of 
this creation, as brought out from that position of condemnation in which sin had 
placed it, and again brightening beneath the smile of its Maker; it isnot enough, 
though it may waken in you emotions of wonder and of gladness, that you should 
be addressed with tidings of mercy, and that the ambassadors of God make full 
proclamation, that pardon requires only penitence. You should always carefully 
connect the proferred reconciliation with the preparatory process. It would 
hardly fail to make you listen with deeper interest to the offer of pardon, and 
shun with greater fear the neglecting or resisting it. Christ in his immeasurable 
humiliation in the stable at Bethlehem, Christ in his unknown agony in the 
garden, Christ bearing our sins in his own body on the tree—oh! sinners, do ye 
remember, when we proclaim to you forgiveness, that it is the fruit of this 
amazing condescension, of thisincomprehensible sacrifice ? Oh! try this method 
more and more. Let those who have been converted to God try it; let those 
who would be converted try it; let all think of the price paid, when they hear 
or read of the blessing provided. For it would, we can hardly doubt, tend 
greatly to the making and keeping the heart soft, to the producing repentance, 
the fostering humility, the cherishing gratitude, the exciting to holiness, if in 
addition to the contemplating of effects, there were an earnest contemplation of 
causes; if whensoever the superstructure were surveyed, the foundations 
were examined; if, in short, we habituated ourselves to the bringing before tho 
mind the mysteries of the incarnation, the agony of the crucifixion, whensoever 
we consider or make mention of God, as arranging that in the dispensation of 
the fulness of times, he might gather together in one all things in Christ.”’ 

Now we are thus brought to the considering the gathering itself. The “peace” 
of which we have been speaking, and which was affected through the suretyship 
of Christ in the flesh, did not, as we have endeavoured to explain to you, actually 
restore friendship between God and men; it toek away all the hindrances, all 
the impediments to that friendship, so that there was no longer any obstacle on 
God’s part to the receiving men into favour, but it still left the enmity in the 
human heart, making, however, provision for its being overcome, so that mam 
might be rendered willing to accept blessings procured at so unmeasured a cost. 
You will all easily understand, that God can now offer, and does now offer us 
his friendship, in consequence of perfect satisfaction having been made to his 
justice, through Christ’s mediation; but that, nevertheless, reconciliation is not 
actually effected, God and man are not actually at one, unless and until we 
comply with the conditions of the Gospel—* repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” If any one of you be still living at enmity with 
Goi, living in rebellion and wickedness, such an one cannut be said to be 
reconciled to God, notwithstanding the provided peace, nay, notwithstanding 
the application of that provision to him by and through the sacrament of baptism ; 
but, then, he is not reconciled simply because he turns a deaf ear to a gracious 
offer, or is neglectful of privileges more precious than worlds. Let this be 
remembered, for there isan important distinction between God’s having reconciled 
us to himself, and our being reconciled unto God. God reconciled us to himself 
by making every provision for our pardon, acceptance, and renewal; but we 
have to be and to continue reconciled unto God through admission into Christ?s 
Church, and appropriation by faith of the benefits of Christ’s death. We again 
say, let this be remembered ; let there be no presuming on the peace made by 
Christ. We may live at war, we may die at war with God, notwithstanding 
that peace, never yielding ourselves to his Spirit, and never therefore being 
truly gathered beneath the headship of Christ. Does not, however, you will say, 
the text speak very largely? Does it not speak as though the gathering were 
of the largest possible extent, and must therefore suppose the destruction of all 
enmity whatsoever between the Creator and the creature? Certainly the text 
does speak largely ; it asserts nothing less than universal reconciliation; * all 
things, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” 

Bnt we have said enough, so far as men are concerned, to prevent your 
perversely inferring universal salvation from universal reconciliation. “The 
reconciliation includes all of us, because we are all put into such a state that we 
may be reconciled if we will; but numbers of us may fail of final salvation, 
either beeause we would not lay hold on, or because we let slip tho provisions 
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for deliverance obtained by our Surety, and offered in his chureh. When this, 
however, has been settled —when we have guarded you against imagining from 
the comprehensiveness of scriptural language, that there will finally be an efficacy 
in Christ’s work for the saving of any but those who have loved him in their 
hearts and served him in their lives, we may pause on the assertion of universal 
gathering, and inquire what the Apostle means by all things—‘‘both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth.” Was it, that other worlds besides our own 
—myriads of thosé bright stars which traverse immensity with so measured and 
musical a march-—had been desecrated by the rebellion of intelligent creatures, 
to whom God has assigned them as habitations and as temples? And was it 
that the work of expiation wrought out in our nature, and on the contracted 
stage of this solitary globe, so far from being confined in its effects to a single 
race and a single province, included other and unknown orders of being, and 
sent forth a mighty and pervading energy, felt in the remotest spreadings of the 
empire of God? There are not wanting intimations, besides that in our text, 
which might seem to give ground for an opinion that the death of the Redeemer 
operated on other worlds and other ranks of intelligence besides our own; and 
that consequently the cavil of the infidel, who would argue against the truth of 
redemption from a presnmed disproportion between the alleged object and the 
alleged interference is just the cavil of ignorance—the interference having 
possibly had for its object systems and creatures which even he would pronounce 
vast enough to have engaged the solicitudes and obtained the succours of the 
eternal Son of God. Thus, when the apostle speaks to the Colossians of its 
having “pleased the Father, to reconcile all things unto himself by Christ, 
whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven;” he certainly affords 
ground, as in our text, for the imagining, if we may use no stronger word, that 
futur'ty is fraught with some wondrous disclosure of the consequences of 
redemption ; that there is yet to be developed, as a mighty consummation, the 
enrolmeut of countless worlds, each of intelligent beings, under the headship 
of Christ, a headship obtained for him through his actions and endurances as a 
wanderer and a sufferer in this guilty world. 

But without enlarging on what after all can be but conjecture; for the richly- 
paved firmament is utterly beyond our knowledge, we cannot even tell whether 
the worlds by which we are surrounded, are peopled with intelligent creatures. 
Leaving therefore this, let us see in what lower sense we may interpret the 
gathering affirmed in the text. What are the “things in heaven,” for there is 
little difficulty in determining what are those on earth? It is the supposition of 
some that the passage should be expounded of the angels, and that the gathering 
intended is that of good angels and men: those bright beings having been 
alienated from us, whilst through the fall we were alicnated from God, but 
having become ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation, when Christ as 
mediator was made “head over all things to the church.” Undoubtedly such a 
gathering in was effected. It was beautifully, though mystically taught by 
the ladder, which the patriarch Jacob beheld in his vision—a ladder connecting 
earth with heaven, and along which the angels of God ascended and descended : 
for to this ladder, as a type of himself, our Lord evidently referred when he said 
to Nathanael, ‘‘ Hereafter ye shail see the heavens opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of man.” 

But we would rather interpret “things in heaven” of the faithful who died 
before Christ’s incarnation, but who were as truly saved through the virtues of 
his mediation, as ourselves shall be, if death prove to us the gate of everlasting 
life. The ‘things in heaven” may be those who had fixed their faith on a 
sacrifice yet to be offered; the “things on earth,’’ those whose faith rested on a 
sacrifice already presented. And God’s purpose is, and all along hath been, 
that ‘¢ in the dispensation of the fulness of times” these several parties should 
be gathered in one as his more immediate family, to which himself shall be 
‘all in all”’ for ever and ever; for we know not why angels may not be included 
amongst ‘ the things in heaven,”’ which are to be gathered in one. We speak 
not, indeed, of fallen angels, though they seem specially to need the being 
gathered back; they are not ‘things in heaven,” having been cast out for their 
rebellion ; and we know, moreover, from the testimony of Scripture, that no 
work of expiation has had effect on their behalf. We speak of the elect angels, 
those who ‘‘ kept their first estate,” never having joined in rebellion against God. 
But these, you will say, could not have been gathered in one, because they were 
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never at enmity with God. This is true, unless the word be taken in its more 
literal sense of being placed under the headship of Christ. But the angels were 
liable to fall away ; as creatures they were liable to become enemies; they 
would heve become such, had they not been confirmed in their loyalty by a 
special act of Divine grace: and that which destroyed the liability to enmity, 
that which made enmity for ever impossible, may, without great strain of 
language, be described as having gathered into one. Iam actually gathered to 
ancther, if, having been at enmity we two become friends; but I am also pros- 
rectively gathered to another, if, having been liable to enmity, it be made 
impossible that we should cease to be friends. And if, as we may be certain, 
the good angels are secured for ever against falling, because confirmed by God’s 
grace; and if, as we may believe, this act of Divine grace, were made through 
and for the sake of Christ, as universal head, why, it follows that all things in 
heaven, as Well as all things on earth, have been gathered in one in the blessed 
Redeemer. 

But even yet we grasp not all the force of the text. The Apostle speaks not 
merely of persons, of intelligent beings; he speaks, you see, of ‘all things,”’ 
the animate and the inanimate. Is it that the material universe, as well as the 
intellectual, has been disordered and profaned? Even so! at least we know it 
to be so, in reference to our own section of creation. We read of the creature 
as “made subject to vanity ;” we read of the whole creation as ‘‘ groaning and 
trayailing in pain ;’’ we read also of ‘* new heavens and a new earth,” which shall 
succeed to the present. The material world, like the intellectual, is out of joint ; 
sin has loosened and defiled it; therefore does the whole creation need the being 
gathered in one: and gathered it shall be “in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times.’’ Not only shall confirmed angels and redeemed men join in the final 
anthem of praise to the Creator: ‘* Praise him, sun and moon; praise the Lord 
upon the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps; fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; 
stormy wind fulfilling his word; mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, and all 
cedars; beasts, and all cattle; creeping things and flying fowl.”’ Oh! when 
fr>m a regenerated creation, “wherein dwelleth righteousness,” there shall go 
up this nniversal song, then shall the full breadth of the expression be compassed, 
that God hath purposed “in the dispensation of the fulness of times, to gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth, even in him.” 

A moment more, and we must dismiss you; but a moment will suffice for a 
question of immeasurable interest. Will your voice, will my voice mingle in 
the mighty song which we have just heard pealed forth from a renewed and 
purified universe? Things on earth and things in heaven’’ swell the vast 
chorus; but “things on earth” and “things in heaven” are not all things. 
There is a hell, as well as an earth and a heaven; and we may be silent—ay, 
speechless, like the man who had not on the wedding garment—in that dark and 
fearful abode, whilst the triumphant shout of reconciliation passes from the 
animate to the inarimate, from the forest to the mountain, from star to star, 
from angel to man. Let each examine for himself, whether he be indeed at 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. We point you now, as we have 
often pointed you before, to the one Mediator between God and man. Able to 
save to the uttermost, he waiteth to be gracious, and now summons you from 
the cradle, which was but the embryo of the cross, to “kiss the Son lest he be 
angry, and so ye perish from the way.” Who could recognize in the helpless 
babe, wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger, that awful Personage, 
who shall ere long descend in cloud, the anointed Judgo of human kind? Yet 
it is He; the infant is the first born of every creature ; the man of sorrows is the 
everlasting God. And if we would not shrink from the magnificent terrors of 
the second advent, we must take heed that we be not offended at the humiliation 
of the first. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world ;” 
and we shall have a friend in the Lamb on the throne, when he cometh to pass 
sentence on the world. Neverseparate the birth from the death of the Redeemer. 
They were parts of one and the same great act, and to give thanks that Christ 
was born for you, is to give thanks that Christ died for you. 

Oh! that we may be strengthened by the coming festival of Christmas, to the 
growing daily in resemblance to the head, which is Christ; and we may then be 
finally gathered into his heavenly kingdom, and made one with him and his elect 
people for ever and for ever! 
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** And the peace of God, which passeth all pga cert) shall keep your hearts and minds, 
through Christ Jesus.’"—Putt. iv. 7, 


Tue expressions here used = the apostle, and which we render ‘keep,’ is much 
stronger in the original than in the translation. It is a military term, and de- 
notes occupancy by aggression. This, perhaps, may sound somewhat strange. 
Had the apostle spoken of the power of God, or of the Spirit of God, you might 
have expected some such result as he affirms, but you do not, it may be, see how 
the peace of God is to act as a kind of military force, strengthening the heart and 
mind, so that temptation is withstood. The difficulty is probably increased by 
the almost extreme terms by which this peace is defined—a peace which passeth 
understanding ; for this peace, apparently making the cause unintelligible, leaye 
us but little power of perceiving its connection with the effect. Here, then, are 
important and profitable subjects for thought. In the first place, let us notice 
what that peace of God is, which is described as passing all understanding, and, 
secondly, let us endeavour to determine what there is in this peace to keep the 
heart and mind, through Jesus Christ. 

You will all remember that in one of our Lord’s parting discourses, with his 
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disciples, he solemnly bequeathed peace as his legacy to his Church. ‘ Peace I 
leave with you; my peace I give unto you.” You must observe that it was his 
own peace—‘‘ my peace””—which the dying Saviour promised to bestow; and it 
is probably with reference to this promise that one of the petitions in our Litany 
runs thus— Oh, Lamb of God, that takest away the/sins of the world, grant us 
thy peace.” And the peace of Christ—the peace which was enjoyed by Christ, 
and left by him to his followers, was not a peace resulting from a sense of sin 
forgiven, for ‘‘ He had done no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” It 
must have differed from the peace of reconciliation to God, inasmuch as there 
never had been enmity between the Father and the Son, but the Man Christ 
Jesus had always loved with a perfect love—obeyed with a perfect obedience, the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth. Therefore we can only understand by 
“the peace of Christ” the thorough harmony there was between his own will and 
the divine—his perfect and cheerful acquiescence in every appointment of the 
Father—his undeviating confidence in his protection, and his imperturbable assu- 
rance of his love. 

In some respects the peace attainable by ourselves must differ from that en- 
joyed by the Saviour, inasmuch as we have actually to pass from a state of enmity 
to a state of reconciliation. Still, since Christ bequeathed his own peace to the 
Church, the points of resemblance, we may believe, are more numerous than the 
points of distinction. Into the peace which Christians may look for, there will 
necessarily enter a sense of forgiveness—a consciousness that God, of his free 
and undeserved mercy, has blotted out their transgressions, and placed to their 
account the obedience of his Son, and of this element, as we have said, there 
could not haye been aught in the peace of the Redeemer. But assuredly there 
will enter into the Christian’s peace, that harmony with the divine will, that acqui- 
escence in the divine dealings, that confidence in the divine protection, and that 
assurance in the divine love, which must have composed the peace of Christ ; for 
these belong not to the Saviour, as he differed from ourselves, but rather as he 
was a man, living the life of faith in the midst of trials and temptations. And 
hence we may conclude that the peace which is spoken of in our text, is the peace 
of God—a peace that is communicated or imparted by God—and which must 
also be the peace which Christ bequeathed to his Church; that besides the con- 
sciousness of the pardon of sin, it will involve a serene dependance on our 
heayenly Father, an unquestioning admission of the wisdom, and justice, and 
goodness of his every dealing, and a firm hope and expectation of everlasting 
happiness. 

But are we not over bold in attempting to define or describe this peace? 'The 
apostle speaks of it as a “ peace that passeth all understanding ;” and, if it pass 
all understanding, it must not less certainly pass all language. And undoubtedly 
it does. Itis not to be expressed when felt, neither when felt is it to be under- 
stood—not understood, inasmuch as it is wrought into the mind by the Spirit 
of God, whose operations are secret, and known only by their results—not to be 
understood, because there will always be a height and depth defying human 
search, in the fact that such beings as ourselves can be raised into communion 
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with the Divine—that with our long and wilful alienation there could yet be 
arrangements for permanent harmony betwixt man and his Maker—not to be 
understood, inasmuch as there isa worth in this peace which the highest intelli- 
gence cannot compass. It were to measure eternity, to comprehend infinity, to 
guage the dimensions of this gift of God. 

And yet it is no mythical thing. It is, saith the apostle, designed to keep and 
garrison the heart and the mind, so that at the very moment of using an expres- 
sion which might seem to countenance those who would bring mysticism into 
religion, and resolve it into a high and incommunicable science, the apostle shows 
most clearly that he had no idea of any parallel that did not bear an application. 
If he speaks of ‘‘ peace which passeth all understanding,” he does not leave you 
to think it is something in the clouds, that is only to be reached by imagination, 
and that needs the wand of some spiritual astronomer. He clothes it in a dress, 
and arms it with weapons of warfare, and places it amid the difficulties and 
struggles of every day life. So, then, if the peace of God passeth all understand- 
ing, it is not as being unintelligible in its nature and inscrutable in its effects ; it 
is only as being of such high origin, such paramount energy, that even thought 
must fail to comprehend and measure it. Therefore we do not forget to lay 
before you some of the signs by which you may know whether this peace is yours, 
and to urge you to examine whether you possess it. 

I may tell you that if the peace of God reign in your hearts, you will have a 
consciousness that sin is forgiven, an ever growing earnestness of mind after 
holiness, a tranquillity undisturbed by the calamities of life, a hope superior to 
the terrors of death. Judge of yourselves whether you have attained to this 
peace. If you are in doubt as to the pardon of your sin, or unduly agitated in 
seasons of affliction, and disquieted in the prospect of eternity, examine what the 
New Testament says of the spiritual help derived by the Christian—of the vic- 
tories he may achieve—nay, which are expected from him as from one who has 
loyalty to God—of his promise of “‘ all things,” ‘‘ whether life or death, or things 
present, or things to come ”’—of the hopes he may cherish, of the pleasures he 
may enjoy. And when you have examined all this, then, in your own condition, 
your advances in holiness, your appropriation of privileges with what yon read 
of the design of Christianity, you may perhaps find cause to question whether the 
gospel system have wrought out its tendencies in yourself, if the world, the 
flesh, and the devil be but feebly resisted, if victory be not the habit, and defeat 
the exception, if there be no decided preference of invisible things to visible, if you 
do not find your chief delight in God, and if your experience of his consolations do 
not fortify you against the worst forms of affliction. And let no man think it a 
necessary effect of the infirmity of his nature, or the difficulties of his condition, 
that he makes little way towards perfection. Rather let him fear that his not 
reaching the privileges, proves that he is not obeying the precepts of Christianity. 
And certainly such an one as we haye thus described, cannot say that the privi— 
leges are his, for he cannot say that that half-and-half temper and wavering 
mind answer to what St. Paul gives us as the portion of a Christian—the peace 
. of God, which passeth all understanding. 
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And then let us examine ihe connection between this peace, and the keeping of 
the heart and mind attributed to it, by St. Paul. To keep the mind of the Chris- 
tian from the assaults made on the understanding, by sceptical objections or in- 
sinuations—to keep the heart of the Christian from the assaults made on his 
affections, by the world and worldly things—we hope to show that, in both these 
cases, the peace of God is adequate to the result. As to the sceptical assaults on 
the mind, you must carefully distinguish between the aggressive and defensive 
weapons of a Christian—between the arguments with which he may attempt to 
beat down the infidelity of another, and those which may serve to keep off infidelity 
from himself. What may be very efficacious, and conforming, and strengthening 
to the faith of the believer, may not be capable of being woven into reasoning, 
and being brought to bear on the unbeliever. ‘The possession of true peace by 
the believer, his sense of God’s fayour, his assurance of pardon, his firm hope of 
immortality—these are touching and infallible evidence to himself that the Bible 
is God’s Word, and that Christ is indeed the appointed Saviour of mankind; but 
manifestly they are not evidence which he can use, were he arguing with the 
sceptic, and wishing to make good the vital points of Christianity. He must then 
betake himself to external evidence —the witness from miracles and prophecy ; 
for his adversary may resolve into mere delusion, that internal evidence on which 
he lays stress, and, being without its experience, may deny its existence; and if 
the believer know little or nothing of the external evidence, he will be no match 
for his opponent, and need not expect to undermine his scepticism. But would 
he, on this account, be an easy prey to the infidel? Is nothing to be expected, 
but that becattse unacquainted with the weapons of offensive warfare, he will be 
found unprepared to maintain a defensive warfare? Is itso? On the contrary, 
his mind is too well garrisoned;to be taken by the assault of an enemy. If he was 
only a nominal Christian, one who had received the Bible as divine, merely be- 
cause it was so received by the mass of men around him, and if he had never 
found the citadel fortified in himself, we know not what power of resistance 
there would be when plied by subtle arguments and caviis. But we speak now 
of the man who, though he may not have studied what are properly called evi- 
dences, yet has long been acting on the principle that the Bible is divine, obeying 
its precepts as the precepts of God, and relying on its promises as the promises 
of God; and we may be sure of such a man, he has not persisted in this course 
without becoming his own witness to the truth of scripture, inasmuch, as by acting 
on the precepts, he has found himself within the compass of the promises, and 
thus has obtained a simple, but irresistible evidence, that the book is true, and, if 
true, divine. 

There is an argument here whose force and persuasiveness can hardly be dis- 
credited. It is the argument possessed by a man who has put a theory to the 
proof, and found it made good, or tried a certain road, and found that it led to 
the place that he sought. I care not how unable one of our village Christians 
may be to defend the outworks of Christianity against the bold and cunning 
assault ; he holds in the depths of his own experience an army of faithful witnesses 
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enjoys that peace of God, which passcth all understanding; and whether or not 
he is able to state the elements of which it is composed, at least it is sufficient to 
preserve him from sceptical attack. For he who has this peace has his will 
moving in harmony with the divine—his affections subordinate to the holy law— 
his desires renewed—his fears of trouble and death subdued, and his hopes of 
immortality vigorous and abiding. And is there nothing reasonable in his con- 
clusion that the system which is divine had God for its author? Whence this 
ennobling and purifying enjoyment ? Whence this serenity in the midst of storm ? 
Whence this mastery of rebellious passions? Whence this composure in the 
prospect of dissolution? Are these traits of falsehood, of doctrines invented by 
deceivers, of a religion created by enthusiasts, and believed only by the credulous ? 
No; the man in whom the peace of God rests has only to recur to this peace. He 
needs not the witness which the stars in their courses, or the accumulated occur- 
rences of century upon century, bear to the inspiration of Scripture. He cannot 
doubt the origin of this peace. The world could not have given it, as the world 
cannot take it away. Ah! you might wonder, as you saw the uninformed peasant 
resisting the attacks of the oldest champions of infidelity, manned by sceptical 
arguments and insinuations, though quite unable to show where lay the fallacy ; 
but all wonder should cease when you knew that the man was a man in whom 
dwelt the peace of God; for the apostle spake only what will approve itself to 
every candid inquirer, when he declared of this peace, that though it passeth all 
understanding, it will keep—it will garrison the mind, the understanding, of all 
in whom it is actually found. 

And now as to keeping, or garrisoning the heart or affections. The attack on 
the mind, as we have already said, is that made by sceptical doubts or insinua- 
tions ; the attack on the heart or affections is that made by the world, and worldly 
things—those objects which address themselves to our natural desires, and solicit 
our senses or passions. And here it is that we are exposed to the greatest 
danger. We may pass through life with but little of sceptical assault, but daily, 
yea, almost hourly, we are addressed through the affections, and are in peril of 
being overcome by the arms of the world. Here, therefore, it also is that we 
specially need a defence—such a garrison as will enable us to withstand those 
temptations to which we are most prone to yield. And we cannot but think that 
it is not from setting the standard of religion not sufficiently high, that the best 
of Christians are so often overcome by the world and the devil. If they aimed 
at what they certainly might attain, seeing it is promised in Scripture—an abi- 
ding, elevating sense of Ged’s love and favour, a filial delight in him, and such 
an anticipation of heavenly joys, as must make them already dwellers in God’s 
presence, they would have comparatively no relish for base and transient pleasures, 
and would therefore be little moved by solicitations which now too often prevail. 
If the heart was tenderly and deeply set on religion, they might oppose, as it 
were, pleasure to pleasure, riches to riches, honour to honour—the pleasure, the 
riches, the honors, which God alone can bestow, to those which are proffered by 
the world; and thus would they be attached to the service of piety by the very 
same ties which now attach others to the service of sin, even the ties of inclina- 
tion and preference, 5 
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The evil is, that with the generality of Christians, there is but little of felt 
delight in religion, They have no actual joy in believing—no such communion 
with God and with heaven, as ministers to them a present and an exceeding glad- 
ness; and therefore, when tempted to indulge a low passion, or pursue vain 
shadows, they cannot find this peace of God within themselves; they cannot 
oppose joys more purifying to the proffered good, and bid the tempter depart. It 
ought not to be thus, and would not be thus, if greater heed were given to religion 
as a satisfying, pleasurable thing. You may remember that it was said by St. 
John, ‘ This is the love of God, that we keep his commandments; and his com- 
mandments are not grievous.” Not grievous! And, nevertheless, they are 
commandments which require the denial of our strongest, natural inclinations, 
the mortification of the flesh, with its affections and lusts, and the performance of 
duties from which we instinctively shrink. How, then, can such commands fail 
to be grievous—how explain the coincidence which the apostle makes out between 
our loving God, and our keeping his commandments? If we keep the law because 
we love the lawgiver, the love cannot be abortive; obedience coincides with in- 
clination, and therefore must be a pleasure. And in thorough coincidence with 
this, St. Paul, in our text, represents the heart or the affections as actually 
garrisoned by the peace of God, which passeth all understanding. 

We have shown you that in this peace are included an abiding sense of divine 
favour, a firm hope of future happiness, and such earnests of heaven, as would 
stimulate, whilst they gratify, the Christian. And what power, men and brethren 
—what power will the world, with its vanities, its braveries, its riches, its plea- 
sures, have over an individual in whom the peace of God reigns? What is it 
to him that there are petty distinctions for which the ambitious struggle, perilous 
possessions for which the covetous toil, and base gratifications which the very 
beasts enjoy in common with man? What is it to him that in the scene where 
he has been appointed to pass a few probationary years, there are cold shadows) 
splendid cheats—phantoms woven by the Prince of the Power of the air to draw 
aside the unstable, and leave them to destruction? Nay, what is it to him that 
troubles and dangers are multiplied around him—that the world feels an agitation 
of which all necessarily partake, who are fastened to it in heart and affection P 
He has tasted of celestial bliss, and the earth’s best pleasures to him seem flat 
and insipid. He has an incorruptible crown, and can look with holy disdain on 
the splendour of courts, or the pageantry of greatness. He has a constant de- 
pendance on the guardianship of the Almighty, and therefore, though the founda- 
tions of the earth be removed, yet will his heart be fixed, trusting on the Lord, 
Do we overstate the peace of which our text speaks ? Nay, it would not pass all 
understanding, if it were not made as positive, as elevating, as sustaining as we 
have described it. Let a man acquire this peace and he is armed against a world, 
with all its vanities and pleasures. The world can offer no pleasure of which he 
has not a greater, nor menace him with any danger of which he has not a remedy. 
Oh, let a man be in the habit of communion with God—let him have an assured 
sense of consolation—let him have that present sense of joy of religion, which 
fellowship with the invisible world will produce, and we know not why, in every 
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hour of temptation, he cannot manifest something of that superiority which was 
conspicuous in Christ, when assailed by the devil. Place him on a mount, whence 
he may survey all the glittering spectacle of the world’s grandeur, he ought not 
to be dazzled ; no desire ought to be excited, for he has looked on more glorious 
things, and more glorious things are his own. Place him in the desert, where he 
may seem exposed to certain destruction, unless he do something inconsistent 
with allegiance to God, he ought not to be disheartened. No destruction shall 
be permitted, for the Word of the Lord is faithful, and that Word has told him 
he shall never be forsaken. And thus it is the peace of God shall keep him. 
This peace is literally the garrison which the Holy Spirit pours in the soul, to 
enable it to defend itself against all the assaults of the Evil One. As when a 
Christian, thus assaulted through the mind, finds his own experience an effectual 
argument against scepticism, so, being assaulted in the heart, he finds in his 
experience an effectual succour against temptation; and thus there is made good 
to him every letter of the saying, ‘‘The peace of God, that passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus.” 

And, lastly, let it not be thought that in showing you how the peace of God 
can garrison both the understanding and the affections, we have been describing 
some rare privilege which the mass of you may hope to attain. It is evident 
that St. Paul speaks of nothing but what all Christians may, possess—what all 
Christians ought to have. And we would point out to you before we conclude, 
how, according to the apostle, the peace of God may be obtained. The verse 
which precedes our text is an exhortation to diligence in prayer—‘‘ Be careful 
for nothing, but in everything, by prayer and supplication, let your requests be 
made known unto God.” ‘Then immediately follows the gracious assurance on 
which we have discoursed; so that if you would obtain the peace of God, which 
shall garrison both the heart and mind, you must cultivate a devotional habit— 
a habit of communion with your Father, which is in heaven. God is ready 
to bestow great blessings, but then he will be asked for them—importuned for 
them. This is the condition of bestowment. His own words are, ‘‘ Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it.” We have but to enlarge our desires, and God will increase 
his supplies. 

It is a good thing to be diligent in public worship, but nothing can make up 
for negligence in private. You may learn and obtain much in church, and there- 
fore ‘“‘Forsake not the assembling yourselves together.’’ But it is, after all, in 
your closet, when you have shut to the door, and are alone with your God, that 
you may expect the best lessons, and the finest glimpses of immortality. Public 
celebrations can never cease to be interesting and profitable, yet still the nearest 
and best approach to God, on this earth, is in the deep privacy of devotion. The 
outer parts of the sanctuary might indeed receive the worshippers of God in 
bands and companies, but of the Holiest of Holies it was indispensable for the 
priest to enter it alone. See to it, then, ye who name the name of Christ, that 
ye be frequent and fervent in private prayer to God; then shall ye gain that 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding. 

Who would be without this peace? Is not the flight gathering? Is not the 
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storm rising ? Who amongst us would be without this peace? It is but a little 
while, and then every one of us will be summoned to leave the world and appear 
before God. And what shall comfort us—what shall sustain us in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment—what, but a full persuasion that our sins are 
blotted out, and our persons accepted—that God is on our side, and that heaven 
is our portion? And this persuasion is verily the peace of God—the peace which 
God bestows on those who wait on hina diligently, hearkening to the voice of his 
Word. Mysterious that there should be any peace which is not to be shaken amid 
the terrors of destruction and of judgment—mysterious, indeed, but not incom- 
prehensible; for ‘‘ Thou, O God, hast promised to keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee,” and such a promise holds good—such a promise 
shall be verified; yea, even amid the taking down of the earthly house of this 
tabernacle; yea, even when the heavens andthe earth shall flee away from the 
face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
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“Quench not the Spirit.” —TarssA Lonians v.19. 


We need hardly tell you that the Spirit here spoken of is the Holy Ghost—the 
Third Person in the ever blessed ‘Trinity—whose descent at Pentecost, as the 
promised guide and comforter of the Church, we commemorated last Sunday. 
We do not think it well to allow this season to pass without specially directing 
your thoughts to the office of the Holy Ghost in the great scheme of our redemp- 
tion, and the danger in which we place ourselves by resisting or neglecting his 
gracious admonitions. We might also enlarge upon the personality and divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, proving to you from Scripture that the Holy Ghost is no mere 
holy principle or attribute of God, but a distinct person of the Godhead—eternal, 
omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent. But this would open to us too wide a 
range of discourse, and we shall therefore assuine your belief in the great doctrine 
of the Trinity—of there being three persons in the Godhead—the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; and, that of these three persons “ none is afore or after 
other, none is greater or less than another, but the whole three persons are co- 
eternal together and co-equal.” 

This being assumed, there are two great topics of discourse with which to 
engage your attention :—TuE orrice or THE Hoty Guost, and THE SIN AGAINST 
tHE Hoty GHost. We cannot well understand the sin, unless we understand the 
office. You will at once see that the ‘“‘ quenching of the Spirit,” of which 
St. Paul speaks in our text, must be something of the same kind with that sin 
against the Holy Ghost, of which Christ hath awfully declared—that he who 
committeth it hath never forgiveness, ‘‘ neither in this world, nor in that which 
is to come.” The man who has “quenched the Spirit” must altogether have 
banished from himself those quickening, renovating influences, through which 
alone sinners can be brought to repentance, and to the doing ‘‘ works meet for 
repentance.”’ In what position is he, if not in that of one who is actually un- 
pardonable? unpardonable, because persisting in the putting from him the alone 
means of pardon. We will not, however, anticipate our subject. We shall 
certainly have to speak to you on the unpardonable sin in speaking to you of 
“ quenching the Spirit ;” but we shall allow the subject to open gradually before 
us, taking as our topics of discourse what it is that God’s Spirit does for us, and 
what we are earnestly warned not to do to God’s Spirit. In other words, con- 
sidering, in the first place, what the office is which the Holy Ghost performs in 
the work of our redemption, and, in the second place, what that sin is which the 
apostle intends when he entreats of his converts that they “quench not the 
Spirit.” ; 

IN ow, we must begin by reminding you, that whatever the natural amiableness 
of character, the sweetness of disposition, and the uprightness of conduct, there 
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is still enmity in the heart against God; “it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither, indeed, can be.”” We must set no limits, and allow no exception to the 
truth—that men are born in sin, and shapen in iniquity, and that all require a 
moral renovation, whichit is far beyond their own power to effect. ‘‘ Old thing's 
must pass away, and all things must become new ;” the bias towards evil must be 
removed, the heart changed, the affections withdrawn from what is earthly and 
fixed on what is heavenly, ere the sacrifice of Christ can be made available to our 
salvation; and here commences the great work of the Spirit of God. We profess 
not to explain his operations. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” But certain it is that, by 
secret suggestion, by powerful influence, which interferes not with the freedom 
of choice, but impels towards God, and wars against evil—by assistance in form- 
ing righteous resolutions, and, yet more, in carrying those resolutions into effect, 
the Holy Ghost produces so great a change on the sinner, that he may be described 
as quite ‘‘a new man in Christ.” We are taught that we cannot excite within us 
any pure desire, that we cannot offer an acceptable prayer, that the wondrous 
things of God’s law are not discernible by us, except through the operations of 
the Third Person in the Trinity. It is the Spirit by which we are strengthened 
in the inner man ; it is the Spirit which helpeth our infirmities; itis the Spirit by 
which we are set free from the law of sin and death. Having been adopted, 
through the Spirit, into the family of God, we are also led by that Spirit; so that 
we go from strength to strength, from one degree of knowledge to another, from 
one degree of love to another; and thus we are gradually made “meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” In every hour of temptation the Spirit is at 
hand, providing that we shall not ‘‘ be tempted above that we are able to bear,” 
and ministering those succours through which we may overcome the devil. In 
every season of affliction and distress, we feel comfort, in proportion as we pray 
earnestly, with David, ‘* Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit.” In every endeavour to acquire conformity to the image of 
Christ, we succeed in the degree that we allow full scope to the operations of the 
Spirit. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, righteousness, and truth ;” 
and again St. Paul assigns, as this fruit, ‘‘ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. And there are yet higher things of 
this class, which it is the office of the Spirit to effect and bestow. We find this 
Spirit described as that by which we are ‘“‘ sealed unto the day of redemption ;” 
and as the “earnest of our inheritance,” until the redemption of the purchased 
possession. We learn, from such descriptions, that it is the province and preroga- 
tive of the Spirit to impart to us anticipations of heaven—the foretaste of those 
joys which are promised to all who continue faithful to the end. Whenever, 
therefore, we are enabled to soar above what is earthly and perishable, and 
realize, in however faint a degree, the glory and gladness of the invisible world, 
it is the Spirit to which we stand indebted for emancipation from bondage, and 
admission to the joys which are in God’s presence. ‘The man who can imitate his 
Mastef, Christ, and, “ for the joy that is set before him, endure the cross, des— 
pising the shame,” is sustained all the while by the Spirit, who throws open the 
everlasting doors, and allows him a glimpse of the bright things which are in 
store for the righteous. The man who “passes through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” daunted not by the terrors of the scene, but animated by the 
hope which is full of immortality—it is the Spirit by whose succours he is upheld 
in the hour of tribulation; it is the Spirit bringing him an earnest of what 
** eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ;”’ and thus causing him to feel that if “the 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, he has a building of God—a 
house not made with hands—eternal in the heavens.” Hence, while it is Christ 
who hath purchased heaven for us, and reared those “‘ many mansions ” which are 
to afford an everlasting home to the faithful of every age and every country, it is 
the Spirit which gives a present substance to what lies beyond the grave, so that 


we pe hold of it as a reality, and use it as a strengthening thing in every 
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conflict with evil. The Son placed us, by his obedience and death, in such a 
position that it might be consistent with the honour of God to extend to us pardon 
and acceptance, provided only that there be repentance and faith, the forsaking of 
sin, and a following after holiness; but we were utterly without the power to per- 
form the condition, and therefore, though redeemed, we must have perished if 
left to our own strength in appropriating redemption. And here the Spirit takes 
up the mighty achievement, and applies to the individual case what was wrought 
out by Christ for the whole of this creation. It rebuilds the fallen and desecrated 
temple, and having converted it once more into the sanctuary of the living God, 
ministers continually at the shrine, prompting the offering of acceptable prayer, 
and making the strains of fervent praise to light up this temple with the hopes of 
immortality, pouring into its inmost recesses so much of the lustre of the invisible 
world, that every lurking abomination is successively disclosed, adorning its every 
chamber with such delineations of the promised inheritance, as to throw into the 
shade the richest prospects which earth can present. The temple, thus reared and 
thus dedicated, must indeed be taken down—for the appointment is that man shall 
be dissolved, that the soul shall ascend to God, and the body return to the dust— 
but the work is not abandoned, though for a while it may seem suspended. ‘ If,” 
as saith St. Paul, “‘ the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in you ’—the Spirit, then, shall re-construct the sanc- 
tuary which death hath demolished. The Spirit shall be an agent in the resur- 
rection of the body, in the wondrous transformation of the mortal into the im- 
a and of the corruptible into the incorruptible, and then shall his office be 
fulfilled, and nothing remain unperformed in the economy of redemption. Is it 
not a great office? Isit not a magnificent part. We again say that inconceivably 
vast as are the benefits of which the Son is the Author, they cannot surpass, and 
mnust not be preferred, to the agency of the Spirit; and therefore do we bow be- 
fore the Spirit as we bow before the Son, declaring that he is proved Divine by 
the things which he has done for us and for our salvation. Yes, we laud and 
magnify the Son (and oh! had he not been God, how could he have stood between 
ourselves and destruction ?), and we laud and magnify the Spirit, avowing that 
were he not a Being with all the prerogatives of Deity, he could not turn again 
the ruined and depraved into a temple of the Lord God Almighty; and so august 
does this Spirit appear—so awfully great are the benefits which he confers—that 
we almost expect to hear of some terrible doom as awaiting those who alienate 
him from them—we scarcely feel surprised when told of a sin that ‘‘ shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, nor in that which is to come,” and find such sin 
identified with what is spoken of in our text, where we are exhorted and warned 
that we “quench not the Spirit.” 

And now we are brought to the considering more distinctly what the sin is to 
which the apostle refers—what it is to ‘‘ quench the Spirit.” You will observe 
that all along we have been referring to the sin of which our Lord speaks in terms 
which have so often caused anxiety and terror to the timid Christian. As where 
he says—‘* Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him, but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him.” It is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which is thus pronounced actually 
unpardonable, and this must evidently be the worst and foulest thing which we can 
do against the Spirit. And we suppose this to be the same thing as “ quenching 
the Spirit,” for this can only describe the last stage of sin against the Spirit, 
being far beyond, being, in fact, the completion of, what is elsewhere described as 
grieving the Spirit, and resisting the Spzrit. And we may gather from the 
statements which have been advanced as to the office of the Holy Ghost, that this 
Divine person may be driven from man’s breast ; that however long he may bear, 
and however earnestly he may plead, he may pass, so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, from the being grieved to the being “ quenched,” from the being opposed 
to the making no further effort. We say all this might be gathered from what has 
been advanced; for, since we have described the spiritual work as progressive, 
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commencing with what seems an-inconsiderable, though perfected in a magnificent 
result, it is natural to suppose that the agency may be withstood at different 
stages, and even so resisted as to be at last * quenched.” And Scripture is 
quite in accordance with this supposition ; for it uses the terms—grieving, resist- 
ing, quenching, blaspheming, which appear to mark various degrees of opposition 
to God’s Spirit. It seems to us fair to conclude, then, that these different expres- 
sions mark different stages in guilt—each refers to what is called a sin against 
the Holy Ghost. The man who grieves the Spirit, and the man who resists the 
Spirit, must both be considered as sinning against the Spirit, though it is not until 
from grieving and resisting they proceed to quenching and blaspheming, that 
they are accounted to have committed the unpardonable sin. We are inclined to 
believe that much misconception, in regard of the unpardonable sin, has arisen 
from considering it as some one desperate misdoing, in place of the consummation, 
or last stage, of a long course of action. It is our firm persuasion that there is 
not one in this assembly, who has not, at one time or another, made advances to- 
wards committing the unpardonable sin, as it is our firm persuasion that there is 
not one who has never grieved the Spirit, and never resisted the Spirit. If sin 
against the Holy Ghost were mentioned nowhere, but in those awful passages which 
declare it incapable of forgiveness, we might be justified in regarding it as some 
most atrocious fault, confined perhaps to a particular age, or committed only in.a 
particular country. But «ben we find throughout Scripture an explicit reference 
to the sin against the Holy Ghost—for surely he sins against the Spirit who vexes, 
provokes, ‘grieves, or resists him (and all these are usual expressions)—it seems 
rigbt to conclude that the unpardonable sin is not so much a sin by itself as the 
highest degree of sin which we are all prone to commit. I sin against the Spffit 
whenever I grieve him by resisting one of his motions or suggestions. If I per- 
sist in my opposition, I go on sinning against the Spirit, and it is altogether pos- 
sible that I may at last reach the topmost pitch of enormity, ‘‘ quench the Spirit,” 
and blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, and thus exclude myself from the benefit 
of Christ’s propitiation. It is under this point of view, so far as we can judge, 
that the unpardonable sin is to be regarded, whether committed by the Jews or 
by ourselves. What was it with the Jews? They rejected the evidence fur- 
nished by the miracles of Christ, and delared him a deceiver; and thus they 
blasphemed against the Son. But this might be forgiven. The crowning 
evidence was not yet vouchsafed, and would not he until the Holy Ghost descended 
and wrought miracles by the hands of the apostles, publishing the fact of the 
resurrection. Let them, however, go on opposing, and at length ascribe the 
miracles of the Spirit, as they had already done those of the Son, to the power 
of the devil, and they would be given over to utter hardness of heart, as 
having resisted the final proof, and would therefore perish, as sinners who had 
sinned beyond the reach of forgiveness. Such was the unpardonable sin which 
the Jews committed; it was but the last stage in a course of wickedness; and it 
may be just the same with ourselves. The man grieves the Spirit who is slow 
in obeying his suggestions, who wilfully exposes himself to temptation, who 
cherishes indulgences which he well knows are inconsistent with the health of 
his soul, and who is better pleased when he can excuse a fault than when he can 
avoid it. Thus, we say, you may grieve the Spirit in a trifling thing; and as there 
is an ever-increasing facility of resistance, you may pass on almost. imperceptibly 
from this grieving of the Spirit to a fuller and more open resistance. The man 
who has succeeded in overcoming conscience, and who appears undisturbed by any 
inward remonstrance as he presses forth in the path of desperate misdoing, has 
not grown thus obdurate at once; on the contrary, he must have passed through 
many stages of hardness ere he arrived at thorough insensibility. We do not 
pretend to trace the successive steps in this sin against the Spirit; we only insist 
on what we count an incontrovertible truth, namely, that this sin, at its outset, in 
the form perhaps of hesitating compliance and reluctant submission, may ad- 
vance, without any abrupt or violent transition, to the utmost hardihood and re- 
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doned to his own devices; and conscience, unless occasionally starting into wild 
and short paroxysms, slumbers on in an iron torpor, and disturbs him not as he 
multiplies transgressions. And we think that those who haye mixed much with 
the world, who have accustomed themselves to take what may be called a moral 
view of what passes in their neighbourhood, must have observed cases of growing 
indifference, leading to coniirmed and strengthened opposition to the suggestions 
of righteousness. We are sire that if you could analyse the history of men who 
have grown gray in iniquity, who, with one foot in the grave, are as busy as ever 
in the amassing of property, and who, haunted by the memory of pleasures which 
they can no longer enjoy, axsume the air of the gay and debauched, and who, 
moreover, appear quite deadehed to moral attack, so that there is no working upon 
them by the decrepitude of old age, and nothing startling in the solitariness of 
having outlived every companion, and nothing piercing in the chime of the funeral 
knell—if, we say, you could analyse the history of these men, we are persuaded you 
would find that they began with just quieting conscience by a promise or excuse, 
with resisting the inward admonition, in little and apparently trifling things ; and 
thus they gradually took off, as it were, the edge of the weapon, and then they 
could resist in great things with as much facility as they had before done in little, 
till at last no effort was required, and they could sin as matter of course; and they 
are gliding into eternity with a quenched and crushed conscience, though even now 
there may be moments when that rejected principle, breaking from sleep into de- 
lirium, shakes over the soul the scourge of an avenging fury. But, alas! it is 
only the spectre of conscience—a fleeting thing, as it were a dream or a ghost 
story. It is the men who have thus succeeded in making themselves inaccessible 
to alarm, so that they can go on committing the part of suicide without being 
disquieted ; it is these, we affirm, who have well nigh reached the last stage of 
sin against the Spirit. ‘They have so provoked that Spirit, by continued and in- 
creasing opposition, that it has ceased to strive with them; and what does this 
amount to but to having ‘‘ quenched the Spirit ?” And is not therefore the likeli- 
hood most fearful that they will be given over to final impenitence ? If so, what 
follows but that, having ‘‘ quenched the Spirit,” they have done that frightful 
thlng of which the Lord Jesus hath said, ‘‘it shall never be forgiven, neither 
in this world nor in that which is to come.” 

And yet you cannot but observe that we have been here speaking of sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and showing you that there is a stage of that sin at which man 
seems excluded from all hope of forgiveness. But, perhaps, it is not even this 
stage—the stage of final obduracy and impenitence—which is intended by our 
Lord in his awful expressions. You constantly hear men speak of sinning against 
the Holy Ghost as an unpardonable thing; but what Christ speaks of is “ blas- 
phemy” against the Holy Ghost. Surely these ought not to be confounded! All | 
blasphemy is sin, but allsin is not blasphemy. Blasphemy is a sin of the 
tongue— exclusively of the tongue; and no man can be guilty of blasphemy unless 
he use reyiling, insulting, impious language. If you examine carefully the several 
accounts of the three evangelists, you will observe it was evil speaking which 
called forth Christ’s rebuke. It was because the scribes said he had an unclean 
spirit that they committed what may not be forgiven. All the sins which men 
commit are capable of being classed under three heads ; as being either in thought, 
in word, or in deed; but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost can only be referred 
to the second of these. And no person can have aright to confound it with the - 
sin of thought or of deed. Hence we are ata loss to understand, and we say so 
for the comfort of those who may be harrassed by fears, how any one can be 
reckoned to have done that which Christ saith shall not be forgiven, if he never 
literally blaspheme the Holy Ghost. We again say, that if final obduracy and 
impenitence may be considered the last stage of sin against the Holy Ghost, the 
man who has arrived at this stage may be considered as haying committed the 
unpardonable sin, forasmuch as, having ‘‘ quenched the Spirit,” he has excluded 
himself from the fixed means of pardon. A man may have opposed the Spirit 
for twenty, forty, or sixty years, and have at last provoked (though es it 
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a rare case) that Spirit to forsake him and leave him to himself; but throughout 
this long period he may never have blasphemed the Spirit; he may never have 
employed the tongue, the best member which he has, in belying, slandering, or 
reviling the Holy Ghost, and therefore never have been guilty of that specific 
enormity upon which Christ pronounced the fearful verdict, ‘* unpardonable.” 
This it was that the Pharisees had done; Christ wrought miracles by the Holy 
Ghost, and the Pharisees ascribed those miracles to the devil. They could not 
deny a supernatural agency, but rather than own a Divine interference they chose 
to assert a diabolical, and thus blasphemed the Holy Ghost by attributing his 
operations to Satan. 

And if you now ask whether this blasphemy against the Holy Ghost may be 
committed in our own day, we reply undoubtedly that it may. A man may now 
do precisely what the Pharisees did—revile Christ, and ascribe his miracles to 
the devil; or he may deny that there is any such being as the Holy Ghost, and 
ridicule the doctrine of his personality, and of the Trinity, as a mark of enthu- 
siasm, folly, or light-headedness, And all this, if it come not quite up to the 
enormity in question, must be considered to approach very near to blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. What we wish to impress upon you is, that it is blas- 
phemy, and nothing else than blasphemy, which Christ marks with utter con- 
demnation. Let, then, sin against the Holy Ghost be traced, if you will, through 
its various gradations, but the tongue neither revile, nor slander, nor throw out 
impious and opprobrious words against the Spirit, and that form of sin has not 
been committed of which Christ Jesus speaks; and no one who cannot distinctly 
charge himself with this, has a right to be alarmed by statements which have 
respect to the unpardonable sin. Andif it be asked why blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost should thus be stigmatised as of all crimes the most atrocious, we 
reply that it is insulting and opprobrious language in regard of this agent, which 
marks a flagrant and rare pitch of depravity. Wecan imagine a man setting 
God at nought by every action of his life; but we can scarcely imagine him 
calumniating, traducing, defaming God by his talk. Yet we would not attempt 
to prove the blasphemy unpardonable by proving its atrociousness, just as though, 
under the Gospel dispensation, any crime were too atrocious to be pardoned ; but 
he whocan blaspheme the Spirit must exclude himself in a most extraordinary 
degree from those influences by which alone he can be brought to repentance. If 
it be a possible case that the Spirit may be so resisted as at last to abandon the 
individual, certainly this must have occurred when an individual can blaspheme 
the Holy Ghost. Let a man be so desperate in depravity, as, with the Pharisees, 
to ascribe his works to the devil, and we should be forced to conclude that the 
Spirit had ceased to strive with that man, and that consequently, as one who had 
“ quenched the Spirit,” he must go down impenitent and unpardoned to the grave. 
In this manner, and in this alone, we reckon the evil of blasphemy incapable 
of forgiveness. And blasphemy, measureless as may be its guilt, does not over- 
pass the power of the atonement. If a blasphemer were to turn in contrition to 
the Redeemer, we nothing doubt that he would find that Redeemer mighty to 
deliver, But we know not how he is to turn. We dare not look for uncovenanted 
mercies. If he turn, it must be through the operation of the Spirit; but he has 
reviled the Spirit—he has wearied out this Spirit. The tongue which the Spirit 
would have clothed with prayer is clothed with blasphemy; and what can we say 
of such a man but that there is no warrant in Scripture for our expecting that he 
will be brought within the range of pardon, just because there is none for reckon- 
ing that he stands within the possibility of penitence ? And how could we marvel, 
then, if his sin were shown to be practically that of which it was awfully declared 
—‘‘It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in that which is to 
come,” forasmuch as it involyes what we are warned against by the apostle 
when he emplatically exhorts us that we ‘‘ quench not the Spirit °” ; 

And here it suggests itself that we should speak to you more definitely, in the 
last place, upon what that is which makes the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost pS for many are distressed by fears of having committed this 
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sin, when their fears are an evidence that they have not. We would have you 
observe most carefully that it cannot be the greatness of the sin which strikes out 
its perpetrator from pardon. If you would not limit or deny the virtues of Christ’s 
sacrifice, you must hold;that the sin cannot be committed which in itself is too great 
to be pardoned. It were to shakethe whole fabric of the atonement to suppose that 
a man’s guilt may exceed the efficacy of the one great propitiation. Find me an 
offence too great to be pardoned, and you find me an argument with which to un- 
dermine the whole Christian system. And yet it is certain that Scripture speaks 
of an unpardonable sin, so that some kind or degree of offence excludes from for- 
giveness. Let us see how these statements may be reconciled. Christ Jesus, by 
his death, made all sin capable of forgiveness, provided the sinner put faith in 
his sacrifice. Hence there is no sin for which the Gospel does not proffer pardon, 
if he who have committed it repent and believe in Christ. Butif the sin consist 
in rejection of the Gospel, there has been no provision for this—this, from the 
very nature of the case, is not included in what shall be forgiven, because it is the 
refusal of the alone mode of forgiveness. For, if the Bible be true, there is but 
one way in which sin ean be pardoned, and no sin the pardon of which, if sought 
in that way, can fail to be obtained. This one way, as you are aware, is by the 
virtues of Christ’s death, appropriated by repentance and faith. But let this one 
way be rejected; let, that is, the sin consist in putting deliberately from us the 
alone provided remedy, and of course it is unpardonable; not because too aggra- 
vated to be pardoned, but becanse its very essence is the rejection of the only 
method of pardon. The disease is incurable, not because too inveterate for a 
remedy, but because it consists in throwing the remedy away. And thus we be- 
lieve, that deliberate and determined rejection of the Christian religion, such as 
was that of the men who, when the last crowning evidence was given, refused to 
be convinced by the manifestations of the Spirit, is the single sin for which no 
pardon is provided or promised. Ay, and we believe that even this sin is un- 
pardonable, only through its own nature—only through its consisting in a rejection 
of pardon. If we may assert what will sound like contradiction, the very man 
who has committed the unpardonable sin may yet be pardoned. ‘There is no 
impossibility against his pardon, for whilst he lives we have no right to pronounce 
it impossible that he should repent and acknowledge Christ; and if he repent 
and acknowledge Christ, the whole Bible is our warrant that he will be forgiven, 
that he will be saved. It is not that there is not virtue in the oblation of the 
Lamb of God to takeaway the guiltiness of infidelity, or, what is a vast deal more 
aggravated, the guiltiness of apostacy. It is only that infidelity and apostacy by 
their very nature place the deepest of all gulfs between the sinner and the Re~ 
deemer, so separating the two that, upon all human calculation, it seems impossible 
that they should come into union. We know that no man can turn unto Christ except 
through the influence of the Spirit of God. If, then, a man have so withstood 
this Divine agent as to provoke the being left to himself; if he have blasphemed 
and vilified the Spirit so as to have quenched it, we may fairly declare of this 
man that he has committed the unpardonable sin; and yet not because his sin is 
too heinous for the provided expiation, but only because it consists in wearying 
out and alienating that Celestial Being who alone can enable us to appropriate 
the expiation. We do not pronounce it impossible that this man should be for- 
given ; not, at least, in one sense, if itbe in another. He is still a living thing— 
a thing with a heart—a thing with a conscience; the sun yet rises upon him; 
the earth yet yields him its fruits ; the ministrations of the Gospel are yet going 
forward around him; and therefore we do not pronounce his pardon impossible. 
We know that a man’s sentence is never indelibly written before his death. I 
must know that the last sun has risen upon an individual, or rather that the pulse 
is at its last beat, and yet that the heart retains all its obduracy and callousness, 
ere I can feelin regard of this individual that he has hopelessly departed, and 
that there is no possibility of bringing him within the border line of mercy. _ 
To bring the matter home to those who are disquieted by the fear of having 
committed the unpardonable sin, observe, we beseech of you, that the Va is un- 
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pardonable, not because it cannot be forgiven, bué because it cannot be repented 
of. The man who has committed the sin of which our text speaks must be a 
hardened and careless man, without resolve or wish to turn unto God. He must 
be aman abandoned of God’s Spirit. For there may be repentance where there 
are the strivings of the Spirit; but, if abandoned by God’s Spirit, he must be a 
man given up to final obduracy, and who no longer has any hope of averting the 
threatenings of God’s vengeance. Whereas, the timid, disconsolate being, who 
is agitated by fears of having wrought sin which is unpardonable, is still ac- 
cessible to repentance, still awake to danger, and therefore he cannot yet have 
‘quenched the Spirit.” He is not yet deserted by that Spirit, and, therefore, not 
yet incapable of repentance. Whatever the enormity of the sin by whose com- 
mission he is troubled, it is not, and it cannot be, the sin which is represented as 
unpardonable. And we have nothing to say to the individual whom we find 
staggered by what Scripture says as to the unpardonable sin; depressed by the 
remembrance of some fault, and determined to believe that he has perpetrated 
blasphemy which is declared incapable of forgiveness—we have nothing to say to 
him, but that the fear, the gricf, the anguish, are evidence enough that he 
is still capable of repentance. Indeed, it is manifest that he cannot be classed 
with those whose sin is unpardonable, only because their repentance is impossible. 
We do again and again impress upon you that it is still possible for the soul to 
receive salvation while it is within reach. I dare not say that there is one within 
sound of my voice who has committed the unpardonable sin. 

I hail your appearance in the house of the Lord as my witness upon this. One 
cause or another might, indeed, bring into the sanctuary the man with a seared 
conscience, who had altogether ‘t quenched the Spirit,” and who, by successive 
resistance, had reached the last stage of indifference and obduracy. It is possible! 
We do not take on ourselves to deny this; but it is not the possibility on which 
we are bound to reckon, Wemust compute by appearances. So long as a man 
makes use of known means of grace, we are justified in considering him still ac- 
cessible to moral attack. We look upon you all, then, as still striven with by the 
Spirit, and we entreat you all to take heed how you slight his admonitions. If 
you would ayoid—the young amongst you, more especiaily, whose conscience is yet 
unseared—if you would avoid taking the first step in a most precipitous path, be 
cautious, we implore of you, of ever grieving the Spirit, of indulging in any 
pastimes, of cultivating any acquaintances, of omitting any duties, where you 
can feel that your conduct may give pain to a most affectionate Guardian. In 
little things your danger lies. The Spirit is grieved by little things—little indul- 
gences, little omissions—as well as proyoked in great; and, alas! havin 
grieved him in little things, we soon come to think great things little; and thus 
we imperceptibly provoke ; and who shall say how we may descend the inclined 
plane of indifference, of hard-heartedness! ‘Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” ‘The temple of 
God!” Take heed, then, how ye defile this sanctuary! If you indulge in impure 
thoughts, oh! it is cherishing what God hates in the secrecies of his temple. If 
you yield to lusts and to unlawful appetites, it is surrendering his temple to his 
adversaries. If you be neglectful and lukewarm in the pursuit of heavenly 
things, and in the discharge of spiritual duties, it is suffocating the fire of God 
on the altars of God; itis casting dust into his censers. Let it be, then, our 
prayer and our effort that we may cherish the Spirit by which we are ‘sanctified, 
Meare Ate MAG ts Go yielding to his every motion, avoiding, as we 
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‘«Crescens is departed unto Galatia. Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.”— 

2 Timoruy iv. 10, 11. 

Saint Pau, a prisoner at Rome, is here mentioning his loneliness. ‘‘ Demas 
had forsaken him, having loved this present world; Crescens had departed to 
Galatia ; Titus to Dalmatia ;” and there remained with him only his faithful 
companion in many of his journeyings, Luke, whom he elsewhere describes as 
the “beloved physician ’’—as a ‘' brother whose praise is in the gospel throughout 
all the churches.” 

As the day is devoted by our church to the commemoration of St. Luke, we 
shall not any further consider our text in connexion with St. Paul; but shall see 
whether it do not furnish material for profitable meditation in reference to the 
present festival. 

We know but very little, historically, of St. Luke. His birth-place appears to 
have been Antioch, the metropolis of Syria; .and, from his profession as a phy- 
sician, we conclude him to have been, as indeed his writings prove him, a man of 
liberal education. Antioch was distinguished as the seat of literature; and 
St. Luke had probably availed himself of the advantages presented by his native 
place. We have no information in regard to the calling and conversion of 
St. Luke ; and of his becoming a physician of the soul as well as the body. Many 
suppose him to have been converted by St. Paul at Antioch, and so to have had 
no acquaintance with Christianity until after the death of its Founder. Others 
again maintain that St. Luke was one of the seventy disciples whom Jesus sent 
forth to publish the gospel. However this may have been, it is in connection 
with St. Paul that St. Luke is first mentioned in the New Testament. You will 
find, in the 16th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles—a book, the authorship of 
which has been universally assigned to St. Luke—-you will find a sudden change 
of style, indicating that henceforward the writer was associated with St Paul in 
his travels. The third person had been hitherto used—‘‘ And they, passing by 
Mysia, came down to Troas.” Afterwards the first person is employed—‘ 'There- 
fore, loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia’” The 
first person is not in uninterrupted use throughout the book; but it is such as to 
prove that St. Luke accompanied St. Paul in many of his labors and journeyings, 
and was with him at Rome during his two years imprisonment. We are wholly 
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without authentic information as to the after life of St. Luke. Various spheres 
of labor are assigned to him by various writers, and much obscurity rests on the 
time, place, and manner of his death. The most ancient authors, however, say 
nothing of his martyrdom; and this would seem to shew that he died a natural 
death; though others, indeed, allege that he went out of life stretched on an olive 
tree. But whilst so little material is furnished by the biographers of St. Luke, 
we are in possession of his writings, and by these “he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 
There has never been debate in the church that the gospel which bears his name, 
and the Acts of the Apostles, were written by St. Luke. These were his legacies 
to all after ages, and for these must he be held in honor so long as there is any 
love for the gospel. And with these writings in our hands, who that has any 
sense of the worth of revelation will hesitate to describe St. Luke as a ‘‘ brother 
whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the churches?” Or who, like St. 
Paul, if he had no other companion, would not feel that, in having this Evangelist, 
he had books on which to draw that he could never exhaust, and which would 
eventually furnish him with spiritual information, so that he could never be in 
loneliness, never at a loss for guidance and instruction, even though he should 
haye to say with the apostle in our text—‘‘ Only Luke is with me ?” 

Now, you will quite see that it were easy to launch forth into general com- 
mendation of the inspired writers, and to claim for every one who was instru- 
mental in the composing the Biblethe veneration and esteem of the whole Christian 
world. Andit is frankly to be admitted that we ought to be cautious how we 
divide the Bible into parts, and assign to one part or to one author a greater worth 
than to another. ‘ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” We 
shall not, therefore, do right if we should so exalt this portion of Holy Writ, as 
eyen in appearance, to depreciate that; magnifying our obligations to one author 
so as to seem unmindful of our obligations to the rest. And yet it may be quite 
consistent with our reverence for the whole Bible, and with a sense of the un- 
measured worth of its every division, that we should feel a greater interest in some 
parts than in others—feel, in short, that there are portions by whose loss we 
should be specially injured, and whose possession is, therefore, a special benefit. 
We do not see that it would argue a disregard of any fraction of revelation, nor 
that it would prove a man insensible to the worth of the Bible as a whole, were 
he to allow that he could better spare some portions than others. He may have 
his favorite parts, those which he finds most conducive to his own good, and never- 
theless he may yield to no one in deep veneration for every syllable which God 
Almighty hath spoken to his creatures. 

And if, therefore, we attempt now to shew you that certain parts of the New 
Testament are specially valuable, so that their want would have occasioned an ex- 
traordinary blank, we shall not be suspected of underrating the rest; neither, if 
we claim for the writer of those parts a more than common share of your gratitude, 
shall we be thought to withold their just due“from his associates in the com- 
position of Scripture. 

Thus much being premised to guard you against misapprehension, we have no 
hesitation in declaring that to ourselves the writings of St. Luke take the lead in 
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importance amongst the histories of the New Testament. We say “ to ourselves,” 
because, as we shall presently see, the gospel of this Evangelist was specially de~ 
signed for the Gentiles, and, therefore, its worth in our own case is derived from 
our being ‘‘ by nature aliens from the common-wealth of Israel.” 

In order to make good this statement, we shall first examine the gospel of 
St. Luke, and then his Acts of the Apostles; and, we think, to shew you that 
neither could be taken from the new Testament without a loss altogether irre- 
parable. The gospel of St. Luke begins, as you will remember, with a statement 
of the reasons which had moved the writer to its composition. He tells us that 
‘‘many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those things 
which are most surely believed amongst Christians,” and that on this account it 
had “ seemed good to him,” having a perfect understanding of all things from the 
first to undertake the compilation of his gospel. And what we venture to assert 
is, that the history which he has produced outweighs, in value to ourselves, either 
of the other three which the New Testament contains. We venture to affirm, that 
if only one gospel is to be preserved, that gospel should be the gospel according 
to St. Luke, The debate must lie between the gospels of St. Luke and St. 
Matthew; for neither in the gospel of St. Mark, nor in that of St. John is any 
account given of the parentage and birth of Jesus Christ ; so that, with no other 
document in our hands, we should be uninformed upon facts which lay at the very 
root and foundation of Christianity. We should have no proof of the fulfilment 
of the prophecies, declaratory that Christ should be born of a virgin without taint 
of original sin ; and we could therefore make no way in building up the fabric of 
our most holy faith. You will admit, then, that if only one gospel be retained, 
it must be that of St. Matthew or St. Luke; inasmuch as these contain what is 
wanting in others—the account of Christ’s miraculous nativity—and this account 
is indispensable to our knowledge of redemption. But if we are to choose between 
the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the far fuller manner in which St. Luke 
gives ,the circumstances of the birth of our Saviour might of itself determine 
upon which to decide for the history. Compare the first chapters of these gospels, 
and you will immediately perceive how the one Evangelist exceeds the other in 
the amount of the furnished information. In the gospel of St. Luke you have 
an account of the birth of John the Baptist, so important in its connexion with 
the account of that of Christ; the visit of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, 
and the announcement made by the heavenly hosts to the shepherds of Bethlehem ; 
the whole of which is wanting in the gospel of St. Matthew. Itis true that St. 
Matthew, and not St. Luke, tells us of the slaughter of the innocents, and of the 
visit of the magi; but these incidents, however interesting and important, have 
no such direct bearing as those just adduced on the great doctrine of the Incar- 
nation of the Word. And, without confining ourselves toa solitary instance, we 
may say that there is not much in the gospel of St. Matthew that is not also found 
in that of St. Luke; but that a great deal has been preserved by St. Luke which 
is wholly omitted by St. Matthew. St. Matthew, indeed, is eminently distin- 
guished by the precision and distinctness with which he has related many of our 
Lord’s discourses and moral instruetions ; as, for instance, the sermon on the 
Mount, and the promises on Olivet. Moreover, he is the only Evangelist who has 
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transmitted to us Christ’s description of his coming to judgment; and we may 
well own that these must be regarded as of the greatest moment and interest ; for 
what could compensate for the loss of so sublime and spirit-stirring a delineation ? 
And yet we again say that to ourselves, as Gentiles, the gospel of St. Luke is the 
more precious of the two. ‘This gospel was composed specially for the Gentiles, 
as was that of St. Matthew for the Jews; and it is when you have possessed your- 
selves of this fact, and then turn to examine what particulars have been preserved 
by St. Luke, but omitted by St. Matthew, that you learn the worth of the gospel 
in question. For St. Luke has been singularly carefnl to relate parables, and to 
mention incidents from which Gentiles—those who belonged not naturally to the 
family of God—might draw comfort and encouragement. In whose gospel is the 
parable of the pharisee and the publican—that parable which delineates with the 
most exquisite beauty how the meanest sinner might be preferred before the 
children of the kingdom ? In whose is that of the lost piece of silver, breathing 
the encouraging truth, that God will rejoice with a more than common gladness 
when he gathers into his treasury what had for ages been missing? In the gospel 
only of St. Luke. Where is that touching, thrilling history of the prodigal son, 
a history in which the elder brother is undoubtedly a Jew, and the younger a 
Gentile, and which, with an energy and pathos altogether unrivalled, sets forth 
the Almighty’s willingness to welcome home the sinner? In the gospel only of 
St. Luke. Where is that most glorious parable of the good Samaritan, which, 
proposing the foreigner as a model, whilst the priests and Levites are made 
objects of shame, proves incontestibly that God’s favor would not be confined to 
the family of Israel? In the gospel only of St. Luke. Where is the parable of 
the creditor with two debtors, indicative that the very largest amount of debt 
could be easily remitted by God? Where that of the rich man and Lazarus, 
which shews that judgment would not be guided by national privilege, but by 
personal character? Where that of the importunate widow, whence the unpro- 
tected might learn that if they sought they should find a Patron in heaven? All 
these parables, admirably adapted to encourage sinners in every nation to hearken 
to the gospel, and to turn to God in newness of life, are found only in the gospel 
of St. Luke. 

And if you turn from parables to occurrences, who, but St. Luke, tells us of 
Christ’s visit to the publican Zaccheus—a visit which, as it offended the Jews, 
might well assure the Gentiles. Who relates the cure of the ten lepers, one of 
whom was a Samaritan, and who evinced a gratitude not shewn by the rest ? Who 
tells us how Christ reproved his disciples when they would have called down fire 
from heaven on a village of Samaria? Who mentions how Jesus referred to the 
ease of the widow of Nain; and provoked the fury of his countrymen by implying 
that the Israelites might be passed by whilst the Gentiles were blessed ? and who 
delivers the history of the penitent thief on the cross—a history whence the most 
abandoned might learn that there is mercy in store for all who will repent P To 
all these questions there is one and the same answer. ‘Take from the New Testa- 
ment the gospel of St. Luke, and you take from us all knowledge of facts with 
which, as Gentiles by birth, we have the closest connexion. We do not, then, 
depreciate the worth of any one of those histories which Evangelists, moved by 
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God’s Spirit, composed for the benefit of the world; but if three must be surren~ 
dered, and we must determine which shall be kept, then, as containing the fullest 
narrative of the life of Christ, comprehending his history from his conception in 
the womb to his ascension into heaven, and furnishing that history in larger 
detail and greater minuteness, we say that the verdict should fall on the gospel 
of St. Luke. 

And when you add to this that St. Luke is the Evangelist who has preserved for 
us the parables and incidents most adapted to our case, and most comforting to 
our feelings; and that from his writings we draw a prayer which is the very 
epitome of petitions—‘ God be merciful to me a sinner;” that it is he who draws 
for us that most affecting of pictures—the picture of the father’s rushing to meet 
the prodigal son whilst yet a great way off, folding him in his arms, and giving 
him his embrace; that in the pages moreover of this Evangelist it is that we 
behold the good Samaritan pouring oil and wine into the wounds of the sufferers, 
that we are warned by the sudden summons to the rich fool, who, within a hair’s 
breadth of death, talked of building larger barns; by the torments of Dives, who 
exchanged the luxuries of a palace for the plagues of hell; that we are comforted 
by Christ’s gracious words to the thief on the cross; ay, if it be thus true that we 
turn to the gospel of St. Luke for whatever is most exquisitely tender, most per- 
suasive, most-encouraging, most startling in the registered actions and sayings of 
the Saviour, then it is not to be doubted that our chief debt of gratitude is due to 
this Evangelist; that if we had lost all the others, Crescens unto Galatia, Titus 
unto Dalmatia, Matthew, Mark, and John having departed from this present world, 
it might still be with the tone of those who felt they had kept the one from whom 
most might be learned, that we took up the language of our text, and exclaimed 
with St. Paul—‘ Only Luke is with me.” 

We now turn to look at the acts of the apostles—a work which stands quite by 
itself, and whose worth therefore cannot be measured by comparing it with others. 
If we had not this book—the Book of the Acts—we should have no inspiredrecord 
whatever of the actions and sayings of the first preachers of christianity ; and 
consequently its value must be estimated by the injury which would be occasioned 
by the total want of such a record. The removal of the Acts of the Apostles from 
the New Testament, would be altogether a different thing from the removal of 
one of the gospels. In the latter case, the deficiency would be, at least, partially 
supplied by the remaining writings; whereas, in the former, there would be left 
no document to which we could refer. And if, therefore, it can be shewn that 
any extraordinary importance is to be attached to the Acts of the Apostles, so that 
it treats of matters upon which a total silence would be singularly injurious, we 
shall have greatly strengthened our argument as to our being well off, in place of 
lonely and deserted, if we had “ only Luke with us.” 

Now, there is no reason to suppose that St. Luke designed to furnish a complete 
history of the church, during that period over which his narrative extends. If you 
turn to the Acts of the Apostles, expecting such a history, you will certainly be 
disappointed, For he says nothing respecting the spread of Christianity in the 
East, and in Egypt; and though a great part of his work is given to the labours 
of St, Paul, it by no means furnishes a perfect record of the ministrations of that 
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apostle. You cannot fail to observe that,‘in regard of the other apostles, the 
information whicn he gives is of the scantiest description. Peter, indeed, fills a 
prominent place in the early part of the work; but the actions of his fellow- 
labourers are scarcely, if at all, mentioned. And we may be certain that, since 
so much valuable material is left unemployed, it was not St. Luke’s purpose to 
compose an entire history of the church. And though it may be easy to imagine 
many objects which may have influenced St. Luke in his selection of matter, 
there are two so distinctly marked out that they must, we think, be recognised by 
you all. The first is, that of commemorating the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the powers conferred on the apostles; the second, that of establishing the 
right of the Gentiles to admission into all the privileges of Christianity. And we 
may fairly say that, in composing a book by which such objects are attained, 
St. Luke has conferred an incalculable benefit upon the whole Christian world. 
Take the first object—the commemorating the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit; 
and upon what is it more important that we be distinctly informed? We admire 
the definition which has been given by St. Chrysostom: ‘“ The gospels,” says this 
father, ‘‘are the history of things which Christ did and spake; the Acts are the | 
History of things which another comforter spake and did.”” You are all aware that 
there was nothing which approached a full application of Christianity till the 
Holy Spirit came down and possessed its first preachers. Christ had promised 
this effusion of the Holy Ghost, referring to it as the crowning evidence of his own 
mission ; and as a communication of power for the propogating his religion. It 
remained, therefore, that his promise should be made good, and that a final attes- 
tation should be given to Christianity by miraculous endowments imparted to his 
followers. And considering the descent of the Holy Ghost under this point of view, 
you must regard it as equal in importance to the descent of the Son. Unless the 
Holy Ghost had thus been poured forth, there would have been no sufficient evi- 
dence that God had accepted the work of Christ, and no adequate instrumentality 
for overthrowing the heathenism of the world. So that the Book of the Acts, of 
the Acts of the Apostles, according to the definition above given, is to the Holy. 
Spirit what the gospels are to the Saviour—a record of his entering on his office, 
and fulfilling his great work in the scheme of human redemption.— And can we 
dispense with one record any more than with the other? Is it not indispensable to 
the completeness of the evidences of Christianity—the shewing how each Person 
in the ever blessed Trinity has interposed on our behalf —that we should be able 
to point to apostles and apostolic men, receiving supernatural gifts, and going 
forth with a more than human strength to a warfare with principalities and 
powers? ‘Take from me the Book of the Acts, and I have no authentic document 
from which I can ascertain how Christianity came not to be crucified with its 
Founder ; how it not only survived his death, but gathered strength a hundred- 
fold when he was no longer present. Iam thrown on speculation or tradition, or a 
few scattered notices which may be gathered from the Epistles, for all my expla- 
nation of the most marvellous of moral phenomena—that of a handful of men, 
backed by no human power, and destitute of all the resources for carrying on a vast 
enterprise, overthrowing the dominion of Paganism, and introducing in its stead 
the sovereignty of truth. Without the gospels I am destitute of information how 
Christianity commenced; without the Acts, I am destitute of information how 
Christianity continued; and I know not, therefore, that I can spare the one any 
better than the other. The dispensation beneath which we live is emphatically the 
dispensation of the Spirit; and if I had no account of the institution of the 
dispensation, it is hard to say how I am to know the position in which I stand 
before God. So that we do not send you to the Acts merely as an interesting 
history, full of curious accounts of the early struggles of Christianity; we send 
you to it as a document that may be called the necessary conclusion of the gospel ; 
inasmuch as the history of the church and of our redemption is manifestly incom- 
plete if it terminate with departure of the Saviour, and conclude not with the coming 
of the Sanctifier. We send you to these records as the gospel of the Holy Ghost ; 
and we tell you to regard it as not less important than the gospel of Christ; and 
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not to exalt one Person in the Trinity above another, or to represent ourselves as 
less indebted to the third than to the second. And when you add to this that the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles contains the authorative decision on the case of 
the disciples ; relating how the church was thrown open by the conversion of Cor- 
nelius ; how the first Gentile council was assembled, and how it determined the 
point that the ceremonial law was no longer binding, thus settling the very 
question in which the whole world had, and still has, the greatest possible interest, 
you give such importance to this work of St. Luke, as forbids our placing it second 
to any part of the Bible. We might, indeed, dwell on the beauty of the narrative ; 
on the surpassing character of the registered incidents; on the boldness of Peter 
and John before the rulers, and the intrepidity of St. Paul before Agrippa’s 
tribunal. You cannot read without a rivetted interest, the story of the first martyr 
Stephen ; nor follow, except with a breathless attention, the steps of the apostles 
as they cross seas and mountains with the cross in their hands. It is one thing 
to prove a work valuable, and another to shew that its loss would be fatal. Ic is 
this that we endeavour to do by exhibiting the Book as the gospel of the Holy 
Ghost, and as the record of transactions which involve the interest and the per- 
manence of the whole Gentile church. And when we have shewn you that without 
this Book you would be left ignorant of the coming of the Comforter ; that you 
would know nothing of the manifestations by which the seal of Divinity was 
finally set on Christianity—yea, be unacquainted with redemption as the joint 
work of the three persons in the Godhead ; and when we have further shown you 
that, take away this book, and you take away all register of God’s ordering the 
removal of the middle wall of partition, so that the Gentiles might be received 
without submitting themselves to the institutions of Moses, and we think we have 
shewn enough to convince you that we owe St. Luke at least, as much for his Acts 
of the Apostles as for his gospel; and, therefore, we again say—Crescens might 
have departed to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia, and you might be left alone in a 
prison, almost without associates, almost without books ; but could you be lonely ? 
could you be forced to speak as if deprived of high companionship and intercourse 
with those in whom a Christian has the deepest interest, and access to the best 
stores of comfort and of knowledge, if you could say of yourself, as St. Paul says 
in our text—‘‘ Only Luke with me ?” 

But as the day is devoted to the commemoration of St. Luke, we must not omit 
to notice his profession—that of a physician. This profession, as we think, gives 
a new worth to his book. We shall not enlarge upon the curious assertion made 
by those most competent to judge—that signs of Lukes medica! knowledge are to 
be traced in his writings; so that, when he has to treat of diseases and their 
cure, he does it more accurately and more scientifically than any other of the 
Evangelists. We have the testimony, upon this point, of a most eminent 
physician of past days—a man distinguished by his theological as well as his 
medical acquirements; and it must be admitted that if this point be admitted 
a singular evidence is furnished of the genuineness of St. Luke’s 
writings. Ifthe physician be indeed manifested through the Evangelist, there 
is fresh ground for believing that the works which bear his name ought to be 

_referred to his authorship. But we waive this kind of investigation. We 
simply assume the fact that the Evangelist and physician were combined in one 
person, and we seek to draw from that fact some practical inference. We feel 
that itis a mighty argument in support of Christianity, that whilst its first pub~ 
lishers were mostly men of illiterate origin, it is of no small importance that there 
were also men of another descriplion amongst its earliest advocates. There was, 
upon the whole, so much of human weakness in the championship of the faith, as 
precludes the supposition that it made way without God. But there was also so 
much of human strength as refutes the charge that Christianity could enlist none 
but the grossly ignorant on its side. Thus we can meet the cases of the different 
parties with whom we have to deal. The man who is too haughty to listen to the 
fisherman Peter, may be directed to Paul, who was brought up at the feet of 
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Gamaliel; and if he look with.contempt on the Gospel penned by the publican, 
Matthew, we claim his attention to one penned by the physician, St, Lnke. 

And there is more than this to be said in regard of St Luke’s profession; for 
there is no class of men who have more in their power, as the servants of God, 
than those who are engaged in the practice of medicine. There is no com- 
parison between the degree in which physicians hare access to men, at times when 
conscience is most open to attack, and in which the clergy have that access. The 
clergyman, if sent for at all is commonly sent for when recovery is hopeless ; and 
thus he appears in the sick room as a kind of forerunner of death, bringing wiih 
him the sterns retinue of gloomy associations. But the medical man enters 
at all stages of disease, and the patient leans on him as his comforter, looks 
to him in hope, and listens to him with earnestness. And who will deny 
that there must be a thousand openings in such intercourse, through which 
the truths of the Gospel might be kindly insinuated, and the medical man, 
anxious to feel the moral pulse, as well as the natural, of his patients, has oppor- 
tunities of prescribing for their souls which are afforded to none but himself? 
There is nothing required but the extensien of the combination which is now 
under review—that Luke the Physician should be also Luke the evangelist—and 
the moral instumentality brought to bear upon society will be so strong that it is 
hardly possible to overrate it. Oh! the evil is sufficiently great when the 
physician takes no advantage of his multiplied opportunities! It may be a vast 
deal greater ; for he may lay a kind of interdict upon the subject of religion, and 
request that it be excluded from the sick man’s chamber. He may feel it 
necessary to keep the mind of his patient free from all disturbance 
and agitation, and therefore will he forbid any reference to death and 
another state of being, because} likely, as he judges, to produce dangerous 
excitement. And herein, if he shew the carefulness of the physician, he wants 
the wisdom of the Evangelist. The banishing religion from sick rooms, in order 
to the preservation of composure is as great a delusion as, ever was cherished. 
There will be restlessness in the mind in almost every case of sickness, if there be 
no practical aquaintance with the gospel of Christ. The soul will be busy with 
the possibilities of death ; and he, therefore, would best prescribe for keeping his 
patient free from dangerous excitement who, while ordering as a physician what- 
ever his science could suggest, whispered as the Evangelist—“ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be sayed.’’ It may have been thus with St. 
Luke; and on this account it is that ‘‘ His praise has been in all the churches.” 
He may have availed himself of the opportunities which his access to sick-beds 
gave him; and with the medicine for diseased bodies, have carried that for 
diseased souls ! 

Such, then, are briefly, the claims which the Evangelist, to whose memory this 
day is devoted, has upon your gratitude and your reverence. His writings hold 
the first place amongst the histories of the New Testament; and his example 
proves how science may combine with religion. Shall we not, then, praise God 
for raising up so illustrious a character, and endowing him with rare gifts for 
the good of all after ages? For us it was that Evangelists wrote; for us, it may 
be said, apostles preached, confessors witnessed, and martyrs died! Ona day , 
such as this, there comes up, as it were, from the grave the reverent form of the 
great champion of truth—leaving his resting-place that he may admonish us to 
walk worthy of our bigh vocation, and press towards the mark of the prize which 
the gospel propounds. Shallany of us be inattentive to so stirring a summons? 
Shall it be in vain that the dead take for once the office of preacher, and exhort 
us to be strong in faith ? Rather, lect each of us resolve, in the strength of the 
Lord, that the memory of St. Luke shall henceforward be a motive to him to 
greater vigor and earnestuess, warning him to be heedful, lest, at last, the writings 
of this Evangelist shall hasten his condemnation, and he incur a heavier doom than 
if the ‘‘ beloved physician” had never directed him to Christ, the Healer of all 
moral sickness. 
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“How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
Without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living God ’’—Hus. ix. 14, 


Tus verse is closely connected with the preceding ; but, nevertheless, is perfect 
in its meaning, even when detached. When taken in connection, it is an argu- 
ment from the less to the greater inference—that if there was efficacy in the 
blood of bulls and of goats to the purifying of the flesh, there must be more 
efficacy in the blood of the Redeemer to the purifying of the soul. When taken 
as a detached passage it is a simple, but strong assertion of the virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and of the spiritual benefits, thence derived to the church. There 
will he but little necessity on the present occasion to pay attention to the 
context. We shall find abundant material for Christian instruction in the verse 
when altogether separated from other parts of the chapter. The truths which 
this view presents are at once various and important. They may, however, be 
surveyed under two heads; and feeling that their joint examination will well 
occupy the whole of our time, we will not detain you with preliminary remarks. 

In the first place, the apostle states the character of Christ’s sacrifice, and the 
agency through which it was presented—the character “without spot;” and 
the agency that of the ‘‘ eternal Spirit.” In the second place, He announces the 
effect of this sacrifice—namely, that it “purges the conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living God.” If you will give your patient attention to a review of 
these several particulars, our present assembling may become, by the Divine 
blessing, a season both of instruction and réfreshment. 

Now, we have first to consider the agency through which Christ’s-sacrifice was 
presented, and the character of that sacrifice. Itshould always be with a feeling 
that we tread on difficult ground, when we come to a, contemplation of the 
working out of our redemption. We know that by a mysterious, and, to us, most 
incomprehensible union, the Divine nature abode in the haman—that the Messiah, 
whilst moving on the earth in “form and fashion as a man,” was, ab the same 
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time, ‘God over all, blessed for ever more.’’ But when we come to examine 
into the actions of “‘the man Christ Jesus,” when we would ascertain how far 
Christ acted separate as man and separate as God; presently we find ourselves 
in a labyrinth, with scarce any clue to guide us through its intricacies. There 
are, however, certain facts clearly laid down in Scripture, to explain which is 
one thing, and to believe another. We know sufficiently well that it is not 
within the compass of the keenest and most industrious mind to understand how 
the Godhead of Christ acted on, and influenced his manhood. We know that it 
is not matter of revelation, and we are sure that it cannot be deciphered by 
reason how far there wasindependence, and how far there was connection between 
what Christ did as man by his faith, and what he did as God by his might. But 
there is a vast difference between making everything plain, and believing every- 
thing plain. It isa bold pride which attempts the one; it may be only a false 
humility which is contented with the other. So far as the Bible goes, they who 
profess to believe in the Bible are bound to go. And men often sit down declar- 
ing that such and such points are too obscure for their comprehension, when the 
truth is they are too indolent or too indifferent to give themselves to their 
investigation. And, in regard of the agency through which our redemption is 
effected, the statements of the Scripture are too decisive to be cursorily passed 
over. Christ offered himself, as you all know, to God, both in obedience and 
in suffering. His whole life was one season of oblation. When he fulfilled the 
requirements of the law, and when he underwent its penalties, he was presenting 
himself a sacrifice to the Father. The question now before us is, What part did 
the Divinity, and what part did the humanity take in this twofold action? Our 
text declares that it was through the “ Eternal Spirit”’ that Christ offered himself 
to God. And this apparently ascribes to the influence of the third Person of the 
Trinity much of that work which devolved personally on the second. And this 
is just the representation which we wish to examine. We will take Christ as 
obeying the requirements of the law, and as endnring its penalties, and we will 
endeavour to shew you, in each case, how he was actuated by the Spirit. There 
is nothing in Scripture to warrant, but rather everything to condemn the popular 
theory, that the Divine nature of Christ came in at stated periods as auxiliary to 
the human, and that, in virtue of his complex constitution, the Godhead inter- 
posed when the manhood failed, and took up an enterprise which must otherwise 
have been arrested. If we consider our Saviour as obeying the requirements of 
the law, such a theory would land us in fatal error; for unless it was as man 
that Christ obeyed the law in its every tittle; unless it was as “the seed of the 
woman;” as ‘the reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting,” that he kept 
himself unspotted ‘in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation,” it is not 
possible that there has yet been any reconciliation of our nature; for the nature 
which had offended was the nature which must obey, otherwise the alienated 
must remain for ever in their exile. But the Scriptural doctrine would seem to 
be that the Godhead of our blessed Redeemer was in no way concerned with his 
obedience —that in fulfilling the law Christ Jesus acted as literally as man as 
though at the same time he had not been God. The Godhead was never for an 
instant separated from the manhood; it could not have been separated without 
an immediate demolition of the whole fabric of redemption. Had Deity abstracted 
itself, and withdrawn from humanity its mysterious indwellings, whether it had 
been at the time that this humanity was wrestling on the battle plain, or suspen- 
ded on the cross, or shrouded in the sepulchre, there would have passed a fatal 
eclipse over the whole work of mediation. The separation, though but for a 
moment, would have put out the light that gave splendour and worth to the 
undertaking. But whilst we are watchful as we would be against pestilence, 
against every theory that would separate the Divinity from the humanijy, we 
are bound to be at least equally watchful that we confound not the Divinity 
with the humanity and so to represent the properties of one nature to be merged 
or lost in those of the other. Therefore, again, we say, you are not to consider 
the Godhead of Christ as concerned with the obedience which Christ rendered 
to the law. Take, therefore, our blessed Saviour, as fulfilling the law, and thus 
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working out an unspotted righteousness. We may venture to tell you that itis 
Just as true to say that he fulfilled the law as man, or that he wrought out 
righteousness as man, asit would have been had not the Godhead been indissolubly 
associated with the manhood. What then? Do we say that Christ’s human 
nature, unsupported by God, was powerful enough, even unaided, to keep whole 
and undefiled the law of the Most High? God forbid that we should give 
utterance to anything so erroneous! Leta creature be ever so exalted, and we 
believe if left to himself he must fall away from God. But we do affirm—and it 
is a most comforting truth—that the human nature of Christ, like that of the 
meanest of Christ’s followers, was nerved by the Holy Ghost to this work of 
obedience—that Christ as man wrought out the great work of our rescue, not 
because his manhood was associated with the Godhead, but rather because the 
manhood was actuated by the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. The truth, however 
deep and unfathomable, would seem to be, that whilst the second Person took 
the human nature into union with the Divine, the third Person, and not the 
second, supported the human nature, and carried it unspotted through its 
temptation and suffering. The whole theory of Scripture substantiates this 
statement. If the human nature of Christ is to be produced in the womb of the 
virgin, that he may be free from every stain of original sin, you will remember 
that it is the third Person in the Trinity, and not the second, who must produce 
it. The second Person can inhabit, but the third Person create. Again, when 
Christ entered on the ministry, it was not enough for the purpose of that ministry 
that the Godhead of the Son was joined to the manhood, the heavens must be 
opened and the man be baptized; the Spirit descending, and anointing him 
without measure. Who led the Redeemer when he went up into the wilderness 
to do battle with the foe who had overthrown the first parents of our race? 
Jesus,” saith the apostle, ‘* was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil.” Was it from the indwellings of the second Person that 
he was enabled to work meracles? No! for he exclaims— If I cast out devils 
by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” And the 
effects which followed Christ’s preaching power are evidently to be ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost. Conversion being then palpably just the same process which it ig 
now, the march of Christianity advancing exactly as the Spirit was more largely 
bestowed. It is not needful for us to point out these several particulars: a 
passing reference will suffice to establish the position that it was through the 
unlimited aid of the Holy Ghost that Christ waged successful war with Satan— 
that he performed, without the slightest deviation, the will of his Father, and 
that he obeyed with an obedience, in which could not be found the minutest flaw, 
the demands of that code which God gave to his creatures. After all, the great 
difference between Jesus as man and the meanest of his followers—the difference 
in regard of obedience to the law—doest not lie in the truth—a truth which is 
the very marrow of Christianity—that the Son of man was also the actual Son of 
God; but rather lies inthe two mighty points—that he was born in purity, whereas 
we are born in sin, and that unto him was the Holy Ghost given without measure ; 
whereas unto us it is never vouchsafed except in finite portions. These are grand 
points of distinction. And when the spectacle is set before us—the spectacle 
which drew upon itself the admiring regards of the world of spirits—the spectacle 
of human nature—that very nature which had seemed given up to the spoiler, 
and to be fatally and finally alienated from holiness—the spectacle of this nature 
pure in the midst of impurity—upright where all besides was overthrown— 
sinless where there was sinfulness on the right hand and on the left ;—when, we 
say, this spectacle is set before us, then it is not to the essential Divinity of the 
Mediator that you are to ascribe so wonderful a result. You are not to argue 
that because the universe was his, and the lightnings were his to wield, and the 
thunders were his to roll, and the waters were his to reflect his brightness—it 
was not on these accounts that he was able to preserve his human nature undefiled. 
He was man—* bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh ;”” and the only Scriptural 
account which can be given of the perfection of his obedience as man, and the 
holiness of his character as man, and the sinlessness of his life as man, it is just 
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iat contained in our text, namely, that Christ, ‘through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot unto God.” 

We have as yet only surveyed Christ as fulfilling the requirements of the law. 
We have now to consider him as enduring its penalties. The words of St. Paut 
upon which we discourse refer specially to the Mediator’s presentation of himself 
as an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world. That nature, which had been 
kept, through the agency of the Spirit, unspotted and unpolluted, was at length, 
through the same Spirit, laid on the altar as a propitiatory oblation. Some, 
indeed, have supposed that by “the Eternal Spirit,” in our text, should be 
understood the Divine nature of Christ and not the Holy Ghost. There are no 
sufficient reasons for adopting this interpretation, and rejeeting the simpler and 
more obvious. See 

We will, therefore, examine the sense in which it may be aflirmed that, in his 
last agony and crucifixion, Christ offered himself through the Kternal Spirit, 
that is, through the Holy Ghost. It is undeniable that, as a man, Christ had. 
to endure the most arduous trials in submitting himself to the will of his Father. 
He was susceptible of the same anguish, and the same bitterness of soul, as fall 
to our own lot, in fighting “ the good fight of faith; for his perfect holiness did 
not serve as an armour to ward off the arrows of suffering, but only rendered 
him more sensitive to those poisoned shafts which darken the air of an apostate 
creation. Pain was to him an evil just as it is to us; and sorrow and anguish 
could weigh down and crush his pure and affectionate spirit, even as ours, in which, 
at all times, the soul must be partner with grief. We may all, therefore, believe, 
without any impeachment of his alacrity in prosecuting the work on which he 
had embarked, that the human nature shrank back as the hour of final sacrifice 
came on, knowing he was about to offer a baptism of blood. And knowing that 
until it had been baptized therewith, the world would be still unredeemed, yet 
that his very soul trembled and quailed as he drew nigh the margin of the 
swelling tide. But we are not left on so serious a point to our own frail conjec- 
ture. Scriptural history is sufficiently decisive; and when we follow the 
Mediator to Gethsemane, and behold him bending beneath the weight of 
unutterable woe, and hear him exclaim, in accents wrung out by the intenseness 
of his anguish—*Oh! my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt,” why, the most sceptical must be 
forced to admit that the man Christ Jesus is here wrestling as man with affliction 
and trial—that he is left to bear up in his human nature against the mighty 
assau'ts of the prince of darkness. Whatever of suffering was laid on the 
Mediator was laid on him as man; it being a thing impossible that suffering 
should have been endured by him as God. The human nature was the vehicle 
which rendered Christ capable of undergoing the punishment which was due to 
the children of men. But while the human nature alone suffered, the indwelling 
Divinity stamped a worth on these sufferings which otherwise had been void, 
and made them efficacious in the great work of expiation. And, therefore, we, 
in no sense, confine the atonement to the humanity by confining the anguish to 
the humanity. Christ’s death would have been of no value had Christ been merely 
ahuman being; nevertheless, it was only the creature part of him that could die; 
and we contend also that that was the only part of him which could suffer. The 
single fact on which we would insist is, that whilst Christ was indubitably God 
as well as man, yet it is clear, from the record to which we have appealed, that 
the human nature was given up to suffering exactly as it might have been had it 
not been linked with the Divine; and that when the manhood, in the person of 
the Mediator, was sorely disquieted, it could but instantly turn to God in that 
person, and lean on him for succonr. For Christ in aftliction—and it should be 
our comfort that it was so—Christ in affliction was the believer in affliction. He 
must have recourse to the same sources of comfort; he must, as we heard in the 
first lesson, “ pray to God,’’ just as though he had not himself been God. He 
must be comforted by those angels who are ministering spirits to every heir of 
salvation, His will must be moulded into complete conformity with the Father's 
just as if he and the’ Father had not been indissolubly one—one in nature—one 
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im essence—one in eternity. The plain inference to bo drawn from these 
Scriptural delineations, is that throughout the scenes of his anguish and death, 
Christ Jesus was sustained as every believer is sustained—he offered himself, 
through the Eternal Spirit, unto the Father. It was the Holy Ghost who made 
the human nature willing to suffer; which nerved that nature and upheld it, 
and equipped it for the battle. It was the Holy ost which enabled him to 
take that cup into his hands which he would fain have put from him, and which, 
by a secret agency, carried him safely through the tremendous conflict, and 
allowed not of his utterly falling, even when the storm was fiercest, and the 
darkness thickest ; but which brought him forth into the rich sunshine, and enabled 
him to exclaim with triumph—“ It is finished ;”” and then with full confidence— 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit.’”’ It is undeniably the office of 
the third Person in the Trinity to minister comfort and consolation to the afflicted. 
And if the Redeemer required support as man—the support being such as it is 
the office of the Spirit to impart—we seem bound to believe that the support was 
given to Christ without measure, in order that he might fulfil the requirements 
of the law, and also strength which enabled him to sustain the penalties of the 
law. The Spirit so possessed the human nature of the Mediator, that up to the 
last conflict, he was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.” 
There was no spot on the Lamb when brought to the brazen altar; for Jesus was 
from his mother’s womb so full of the Holy Ghost, that “be had done no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth.” But to lay this spotless Lamb on the 
altar! oh, it was an awful thing! Had there been one murmuring thought, had 
there been one fretful expression, had there been any shrinking which was incon- 
sistent with the most devoted readiness, had there been any resistance which 
accorded not with the fullest reliance, had God for an instant not been trusted, 
or had man for an instant not been loved, had the sun which was eclipsed been 
looked upon as extinguished, and had the Father, who had forsaken, been sus- 
pected of having abandoned—oh, a spot would have come out inthe Lamb which 
had been laid spotless on the altar, and in the very act of sacrifice, just when 
the work was finished, and the chain which bound mankind was breaking, the 
altar would have rent, and Satan would have triumphed! But the Holy Spirit 
did not leave the Mediator in this trying crisis. It had presented him spotless, 
and preserved him spotless—full of submission towards God—‘‘ not what I will, 
but what thou wilt;” full of tenderness towards man—“ Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” He was perfect in his death as he had been 
perfect in his life; the work was accomplished, and the Almighty testified to the 
reconciliation of the world unto himself—“ That Christ, through the eternal Spirit, 
had oftered himself without spot unto God.” 

But we are not required to pursue further the subject of the influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the human nature of Christ. We would only remark, that the resur- 
rection of the Redeemer, as well as his sacrifice, is ascribed in Scripture to the 
Holy Ghost. And thus the atonemeut, which may be said to include both of 
these—for Christ was “delivered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justification ’—is attributed to the agency of the third Person on the human 
nature which had been raised in the second. St. Peter is express on this point 
of the resurrection; for he saith of Christ, “that he was put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” And St. Paul is equally decisive—*< He was 
declared to be the Son of God, with power according to the Spirit of holiness by 
the resurrection from the dead.” Not, indeed, would we forget that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is elsewhere ascribed both to himself and the Father. It was the 
Father’s act, if you regard the resurrection as asseriing the Father’s demands; it 
was the Son’s act, if you consider that the Son claimed as of right the liberation 
of his innocent body fromthe tomb. It was the Spirit’s act inasmuch as the 
Holy Ghost, who is “the Lord and Giver of life,” braced anew the members, 
and breathed into corruption the power to arise glorious and indestructible. 
Thus, from the miraculous conception to the resurrection ; from the first entry 
into human nature to the final rescue of that nature from the power of death; 
in other words, throughout the whole period of oblation; from the commence- 
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ment to the consummation of the sacrifice, the agency of the Holy Ghost may 
be distinctly traced; and the sense cannot be taken too largely, nor the scope 
too widely, when we affirm that it was “through the eternal Spirit that Christ 
offered himself without spot unto God.” . 

But enough on tpe character of Christ’s sacrifice and the agency through 
which it was presented. It still remains to review the effects of this sacrifice as 
stated in our text. You should remember that it did not come within the line of 
the apostle’s argument, to give a large and general statement of the results of 
the Mediator’s death. He is engaged in sketching out, by variety of illustration, 
the superiority of the Christian over the Jewish dispensation. In pursuance of 
this design, he is led to argue from the less to the greater; contending that if 
«the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer,’’ possessed a real 
virtue as well as typical, releasing men from temporal penalties and ceremonial 
disqualifications, the blood of Jesus Christ must be of infinitely greater value, of 
whose sacrifice every legal one had only been a figure. The apostle’s purpose 
is answered if he shews the superiority in those precise points which his argument 
has brought under review. And as the body which became virtually defiled by 
contact with pollution, was virtually cleansed by “the blood of bulls and of 
goats,” so he maintains that the soul which was equally defiled by contact with 
sin, would become actually cleansed by the blood of the Redeemer. How 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit, offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God.” Thus St. Paul’s representation rather embraces a point, 
than extends itself to the whole of the effects of the atonement; the expression 
‘‘dead works,” denoting sinfulness in general, by which all our consciences are 
polluted, in opposition to those things by which spiritual uncleanness was 
removed. We have then simply to enquire into the truth and meaning of the 
assertion, that the blood of Jesus cleanseth the soul of the believer from sin, and 
thus qualifies him for the service of the living God. And first of all we have full 
warrant for affirming that so soon as there is faith in the heart, binding the man 
to Christ as a member of the head, the sins of all men are swept completely 
away, being not only forgiven, but actually forgotten by God. Jt is membership 
with Christ, which gives its might and its majesty to the gospel. According 
to the statement of Scripture, Christ himself is the believer’s righteousness, and 
he becomes thus through membership, more strictly than through imputation ; 
and the fact of this membership explains that purging of the soul which is 
affirmed in our text. The blood of Jesus was the expiation for the sins of the 
whole world—but until I put faith in that blood, I have no share in the expiation. 
Faith admits me into the invisible church of Christ, and the members of the in- 
visible church make up one sinless body in the sight of the Father—the perfect 
righteousness of the head being considered as belonging equally to the meanest 
of the members. So that whenI have faith in Christ, I am literally one with 
Christ, and then where are my sins? The countless iniquities of my youth! 
the multiform transgressions of my riper years! where are they? Take the 
wings of the morning and the shades of the night, and you shall not find these 
sins. Nothing short of Deity can create, and nothing short of Deity can 
annihilate. When God saith—and thus it is that he speaks tu every member of 
his Son—when he saith—*T, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgression, 
for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins,’ oh! how unlike men who 
may forgive, but cannot forget! God both forgives and forgets. When, we say, 
God speaks thus to men, he must have exercised the prerogative of Deity ; he must 
have annihilated men’s sins. God must remember whatever has any existence, 
and if he remembers not our sins, it can only be because those sins have been as 
completely destroyed as if they never had existence. Is not this a most con- 
solatory truth? I cannot convey to you the thought unless I adduce a human 
illustration. I may have offended another, and I may have been generously 
forgiven by that other, but forgiveness does not put me into the position of one 
who has never offended. A cold dark suspicion will hang about my mind. I 
shall feel; I must feel that I am lowered in the esteem of the party whom I have 
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injured. He cannot, look upon me as One who has never given him occasion of 
sorrow; but if I could believe that he had forgotten the injury as well as 
forgiven it; if I could only be assured that every trace. of the wrong was so 
obliterated from his spirit, that he felt not even conscious that I had ever done 
him the wrong, then indeed I might rejoice and délight myself in his friendship, 
and the feeling would never come over me asa blight to my comfort;—he is 
kind, disinterested generous: but oh! he must despise me in his heart; for oh! 
he remembers—he cannot but remember the grievousness of my conduct towards 
him. There is a vast difference between a man who is pardoned and a man who 
bas never offended. It is an unspeakable blessing to be a forgiven creature, but 
this blessing comes not up to the measure of being an innocent creature; but by 
forgetting sin, as well as forgiving sin, God virtually brings us into the position 
of unoffending beings. We become pure in his sight, as though we had never 
sinned, without spot, as though it had never existed, and not as though it had 
been merely erased. And now, if I know myself forgiven, I can look towards 
God, and not feel one jot of that anxiety which might be supposed to harass the 
transgressor on meeting the eye of the Being he had wronged. Thereis no room 
for fear, that though anger is turned away, love has been weakened by the 
assault. God hath forgotten as well as forgiven. Our sins may be searched for, 
but they cannot be found. In the depths of the ocean—they are not there; on 
the heights of the mountains—they are not there. He hath blotted them out 
and will not remember them. And great as would have been the marvel, and 
great the mercy, had God only assured me that I should be dealt with as 
one who had been cleansed, wonder, oh, heavens, and be witness, oh, earth, the 
marvel is a thousand times greater, the mercy a thousand fold ampler—I may 
be dealt with as one who has never transgressed! How true then according to 
the statement of our text—that the blood of Christ purgeth the soul of the 
believer. And there is probably a peculiar beauty in the expression employed 
by the apostle—“ purge your conscience from dead works.” The burden of 
guilt is removed from the mind. And if it were not that, after all, simple 
faith is a most rare thing, there would be much moreof real happiness than there 
is. This power of the blood of Christ would be wnat God designed to be, a thing 
of common Christian experience ; the conscience would be purged, uncertainty 
would be at an end, perplexity would be at an end, and joyful assurance would 
take undisputed possession of the believer. In the following chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the apostle uses a remarkable expression in conducting 
his argument, in reference to the inferiority of the legal dispensation. He con- 
tends that the Jewish sacrifices prove their inefficiency, by the fact of their being 
continually offered—‘“ because that the worshippers once purged should have no 
more conscience of sins.” But what the law could not do, inasmuch as it was 
only a shadow, he concludes that the gospel was designed to effect, being as it 
is the substance. The law could not so purge the worshipper, that he should 
have no more conscience of sin, but it is the property of the blood of Christ thus 
to purge the conscience; and it is the blessed anouncement of the gospel— 
‘¢ There is now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” Oh! the 
word of the Lord is—‘ the blood of Jesus Christ shall purge your conscience 
from dead works.” And if we could but take that word without hesitation, we 
should each journey towards heaveu with the fire of gladness in the eye, and the 
song of triumph on the lip. The fault is not in what God has provided, but that 
we are backward in accepting without questioning. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin;”? and if through faith the soul is made pure in God’s 
sight, then the couscience can be nothing but a traitor to itself, if it remain scared 
by that which the Almighty himself hath blotted out. We donot remember 
that when God forgives he also forgets. Sin is swept away just as though it had 
not been committed. Not indeed that we would have you forget your sins. We 
would have you confess them in humility and contrition of soul. We would 
have you say of them, God helping, from the heart, “The remembrance of them 
is grievous unto us; the burden of them is intolerable.’ But we would have you 
lay them by faith on the head of the Surety. And where on Scriptural ground 
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you have reason to hope that God hath forgiven your sins for his dearSon’s sake, 
then lift up the head; then be joyful; then prove the Gospel to be gladdening, 
happy-making tidings ; say unto conscience, “ Whois he that condemneth ?” and 
thus make good the assertion of our text—“ the blood of Jesus Christ purgeth 
the conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 

We have only, in the last place, to observe that this “ purging of the con- 
science” is preparatory to “serving the Lord,”” The man of whom much has 
been forgiven will love much, and loving without obeying is a paradox which 
never yet deformed practical Christianity. Men think it would be a great 
stimulus to exertion, if we preached that heaven was to be purchased by the 
merit of our ownrighteousness. But such a notion is every jot as unphilosophical 
as unscriptural. For so soon asa man isrenewed he is filled with a consciousness 
that on his behalf there have been the manifestations of infinite benevolence, and 
he will love in return; and evena child knows that love will nerve a man to 
scale a. precipice, where pride would leave him doubting on the shore. We cannot 
dwell on this great truth, and it can hardly be necessary; for frequent allusion 
must have made it familiar to you all. Thus saith the Apostle, “by the love of 
God we keep his commandments ; and his commandments are not grievous but 
joyous,” when the acting principle is love. Though take away that principle, 
and they are wondrously grievous, as requiring that we “cut off the right hand, 
and pluck out the right eye.” Wecommend this to your private meditation. 
There remains only that we tell you that like as Christ offered himself through 
the eternal Spirit unto God, so also must we through the same Spirit, present 
ourselves as living sacrifices to the Most High. This is the service to which we 
are pledged ; this is the consecration bound upon us by all that is most solemn 
in duty and glorious in hope. We live not beneath a dispensation which requires 
that we crowd with victims the gates of our temples; that we dye with blood 
material altars, and fill the sanctuary with fragrant incense. But the lusts of 
our own hearts; the affections and passions—these must be laid on the altar 
before the Lord. On the altar of our own spirits must the oblation be made; 
and the sacrificial rites must be tendered with the sweet perfume of praise and 
prayer. Ye offer not this living sacrifice, if ye allow the fires of unholy passion 
to light up the eye, or the words of foolishness to drop from the tongue, or the 
scoflings of impiety to find a welcome in the ear, or the madness of intemperance 

ze on the limbs, and reduce the body into the sepulchere of the soul. We 

yy profession the temples of the livmg God. Shall I bring Baal into this 

e, or the Chemosh of the Moabites, or the Dagon of the Philistines, and set 
t em up in the precincts of Deity ? Let the body shew that the soul is purged 
by its unwearied dedication to the commands of the Lord. Letus watch ourselves 
with a godly jealousy, fearful lest we rob the Redeemer of his honor, rejoicing 
that though as yet we be not as he was, “without spot,’’? nevertheless the same 
Spirit which kept him pure is working out our thorough purification ; and at last 
when the Jubilee trump is sounding, and the heavens glitter with the heraldry of 
the Son, and the earth yields up the children of the first resurrection, we shall 
be presented “ without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ”—unrebukable and 
unreprovable in the sight of the Lord Jesus, 
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“ Wherefore secing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.”—Hebrews xil. 1. 

In the preceding chapter, the Apostle has employed himself in furnishing the 
history of the achievements of faith ; searching through the registered actions of 
olden worthies, and bringing forward instances of wonders wrought through this 
principle. At first sight, we may not recognise, in many of the advanced proofs, 
that same faith which is demanded of ourselves if we would be saved by Christ. 
When St. Paul brings on the scene, Gideon, and Jephthah, and Samson, and 
exhibits them to Christians as illustrations of the power of faith, we naturally ask 
whether the principle which strung the arm of warriors, and made patriots rise to 
the redemption of an oppressed land, could have been that same principle which 
now actuates and stirs the lowliest followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Undoubtedly 
it must be what we, by way of distinction, now designate faith, which the Apostle 
illustrates by referring to judges and captains who did wisely and valiantly in Israel. 
Yet, when the leader goes out to battle with an Ammonite ora Midianite, we 
scarcely think of him as moved by the same principle as the disclple when looking 
to Jesus for salvation. And it could not be supposed or correctly maintained, that 
Gideon, for example, or Jephthah, is mentioned by St. Paul as believing with a 
saving belief in Christ as a Redeemer. Of course we do not mean to say that these 
chieftains looked not forward to a Messiah, or were not saved by faith in his merits, 
But the Apostle, referring to their history, confines himself to their exploits, because 
he would shew us that it must be faith exhibited—in drawing a sword or facing an 
oppressor, which is pointed out and commended. Yet however different the occasion 
and the means of exercise, we may justly contend that the faith of these worthies 
was literally the same principle as the faith of every Christian. For faith is nothing 
but such an assent to a declaration of God as shall influence the conduct and pro- 
duce unqualified obedience. The declaration itself may be different in different 
cases ; but so long as it is received as Divine, and implicitly followed, the same 
principle is exhibited—even that of a saving faith, whether it bid me look to Christ 
as a Surety, or venture out on some bold and chivalrous enterprise. The thing 
believed can make no difference in the belief itself ; so that faith is the same act of 
the soul, whatever the command, or whatever the precept which may be received as 
Divine. In the one case there may be a greater exercise of faith than in another, 
but there is clearly no variety in the principle itself, so long as it is the word of the 
Almighty, on which it fastens, and by this it is ruled. For instance, God declared 
that the land of Canaan should be given up to the Israelites, the original inhabit- 
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ants being hewn down by the sword. Now Rahab hears this declaration, receives it 
as Divine, and so acts upon it as to risk her life by concealing the spies, and facili- 
tating their departure from Jericho. But in that case Rahab displayed faith—yea, 
what we mean by faith when -we speak of it, ‘as the vital thing in Christianity. 
And if the declaration had been that this earth shall be swept by the fires of judg- 
ment, and that only they who took part with the people marked out asthe people of the 
Lord, shall escape destruction—why this declaration, just as well as the one actually 
made, would have been received and acted upon by Rahab. The principle of faith had 
possession of her soul; and nothing therefore is wanting but an object towards 
which it may turn. Hence the faith of Rahab may justly be indentified with the 
faith now demanded of Christians; the difference between the cases lying wholly 
in the amount of vouchsafed revelation, and not at all in the reception vouchsafed 
to the word of our Maker. Without, then, pretending to determine what acquaint- 
ance Gideon, or Jephthah, or Barak, had with Christ, we may perceive that in acting 
as we learn from the Bible, they did, these individuals actually displayed that very 
principle which is demanded of ourselves, if we would escape, through a Mediator 
God’s wrath against sin. And, therefore, St. Paul, desiring to encourage his converts 
“to fight the good fight of faith,” may well point to occurences famous in Jewish 
history—to kings and chieftains, from the battle plains, as well as patriarchs from 
the home scenes of piety—and assemble them round Christians, “ as a great cloud of 
witnesses.” ' 

Now the expression, “a great cloud of witnesses,” is one of singular beauty and 
propriety. A cloud has been exhaled from the earth by the power of the sun, and 
may return to it again in fertilizing showers. And the multitude who preceded us 
in the pathway of piety have been drawn up to the firmament by the Sun of Right- 
eousness, now encouraging and animating us by their example, may be said to come 
down in rain, refreshing the ground, and causing the trees of the Lord’s planting to 
flourish. Hence there is a great fitness in designating as a cloud the cloud of faith- 
ful combatants who haye entered into heaven, seeing that these multitudes, like the 
drops of water in one vast collection of vapours which have ascended through the 
power of the celestial luminary, are again to descend with a fructifying influence. 
We are not, however, to understand, by the term “ witnesses,” that those who have 
departed in the faith look down from their resting place as spectators of the contest 
that we carry on with evil. The idea is no doubt a pleasing one; there is some- 
thing that commends itself, as it were, to the poetry of our nature, in the supposition 
that dead kinsmen and friends take an interest in what we do and endure, and that 
with much of the attributes of guardian spirits they tend our path and watch our 
conduct. It is almost to rifle the grave, and to strip death of its terrors to imagine 
that the eye of departed ones, whom we love, is still fastened on us, and that, 
though their companionship be broken, we still move and act in their presence. 
But our text gives no countenance to the opinion. It does not appear that the 
Greek word which is here rendered “ witnesses,’ ever denoted lookers on or spec- 
tators. It is the word to which our English word martyrs corresponds, and marks 
emphatically the giving of testimony. We have come to appropriate, by way of 
distinction, the word martyr to those who have either died at the stake, or on the 
scaffold, in support of the truth as it is in Jesus ; but, properly speaking, the word 
denotes one who giyes testimony, whether that testimony be stated or unstated. 
And hence the English word witnesses is fairly used in the passage before us, if we 
understand it as denoting not what it frequently does—the spectators of an not. 


rence ; but what it just as often means, individuals who can attest the truth or the 
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falsehood of a statement. We therefore consider St. Paul as affirming that those 
who have preceded us in the warfare of faith surround us as witnesses of the power 
of that principle, by and through wnich we are summoned to do wonders. You 
must all be aware that there is a great moving force in the recorded experience of 
our ancestry, and that we are stirred and encouraged by their experience in the 
forming and prosecuting purposes. We do not require, as it were, to bring up this 
ancestry from the sepulchres, and to suppose ourselves scheming and laboring amid 
the breathless on-lookings of buried generations. An orator indeed, or a, poet, 
desiring to rouse the energies of a people by unwonted appeals, will call up warriors 
and patriots from their resting place, and crowd the scene with those of an earlier 
time ; and addressing them as though in all their valor and chivalry they moved in 
the midst of the assembly, he will animate to imitation of their illustrious achieve- 
ments, by representing them as watched over by those who in their day were the 
brave and the beautiful. But if it cannot be necessary that we bring into human 
life, aud far less into the Christian this dramatic engine for exciting to strenuousness, 
yet if we pass to the recorded testimony of worthies of former days, to. their 
practical examples, their powers and appliances, we are certainly always strength- 
ened by the experience without the presumed presence of by-gone generations, in 
adopting that arrangement and by using that appliance. There is undoubtedly a 
sense, and that, too, a broad one, in which it should be enough for us that God has 
said a thing. The word of the Almighty has no need of being corroborated by 
human experience ; and it were a poor reception of the gospel of Christ to admit it 
not because uttered by Deity, and therefore undeniable, but because tried and 
verified by certain of our fellow men. Yet there can be nothing unlawful as long 
as we keep sight of the Divinity, and therefore of the sovereignty of Scripture, in 
taking the experience of others as auxiliary, and using it to give power and fixedness 
to our faith. We know the Bible to be God’s Word, only from evidence, whether 
external or internal. Whatever then swells and strengthens that evidence is justly 
to be considered as of worth to the Christian, when it ministers aid as he presses on 
in the contest. It isin this, we think, lies the value of that personal biography 
which St, Paul alludes to in our next. 

You receive the Bible as God’s word. What then do you want to certify you of 
its truth? Assuredly nothing whatever. That truth may indeed be handed down 
to men from the sepulchers of many generations, but since I have already taken the 
word as the word of him that cannot lie, its truth would seem to be altogether as 
unquestionable, if, instead of this voice from the tombs of a past age, there reigned 
a stern silence through the homes of the dead. We admit this. But then I must 
have reasons for receiving the Bible as God’s Word. And whatever confirms or 
contributes to those reasons will do me an evident service, and ought not to be 
overlooked when J muster my forces and put on my armour. Thus, with the re- 
gistered experience of men of piety and faith, I do not want that experience to cor- 
roborate the known Word of God, but the experience may help to assure me that 
the word is God’s word, and thus indirectly, at least, will give force and precious- 


ness to that word. 
Let us apply this reasoning to the instance of our text, and so shew you the power 


of “the great cloud of witnesses.” The great doctrine of the Bible is, that if we 

will believe in a Being who is represented as interfering for the rescue of the fallen, 

and submit ourselves to faith as an energising and acting principle, we shall find 

ourselves led on from one degree of holiness to another, and hereafter consigned to 

everlasting blessedness. Now this is ascribing a vast virtuc to faith. The seeming 
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strangeness of the doctrine might almost make me hesitate as to whether it can in- 
deed have proceeded from God. Will it not then be vastly for my advantage if I 
can turn to the histories of men who actually lived on the principle that “he who 
believes shall not be confounded?” and if I can prove, from those histories, that 
faith is, practically, that influential, upholding, conquering thing which Scripture 
represents it, but which apart from experience, it would seem rashness or credulity 
to imagine it. It may sound strange that faith alone, and by itself, should lead 
men to do wonders ; and though I have reasons for thinking the Bible God’s Word, 
its statements are so hard to receive, that the incredibleness of the doctrine might 
almost seem to militate against the Divinity of the volume. If, however, I can 
satisfy myself that faith actually effects what it is said that it shall effect, the mys- 
terious statement will put on the aspect of incontrovertible truth. And this is pre- 
cisely the practical worth of those registered achievements which St. Paul arrays 
before the Hebrews. Can I dare rest assured that faith will strengthen me, and ac- 
complish the great things which yet remain to be done? and that, in the might of 
this simple principle, I may meet and overcome the fierce armies of death and hell? 
It is true that the Bible—a book which calls itself Divine—tells me that it will ; 
but the statements scem so to surpass belief, that at times it were almost easier to 
suppose myself mistaken as to its authority than warranted in admitting it. Is 
there then no mode by which I may test and verify the statement? Must the 
alleged power of faith remain simply and altogether a matter of faith? Nothing of 
the kind. I may bring that alleged power to the touchstone of experience ; I may 
appeal to incidents of undoubted biography. Abel, the first being on whom there 
came the mysterious suspension of the beatings of life: he stands at the altar side 
while the world is yet young, and there accepted in his offering, while Cain, the 
father of Deism, is rejected by the Almighty, proves that faith, in the propitiation 
which the slain victim typified, may invoke the blow of a murderer, but will not 
fail to raise the soul to immortality. Abraham, summoned from his home and his 
kindred, has nothing but faith to sustain him as he wanders up and down a stranger 
in Canaan ; but against hope, believing in hope, he went on cheerfully and courage- 
ously, and left a testimony to all coming ages, that an exile, if he have but faith, is 
mightier than monarchs ; ay, and that the wilderness shall yield him a home if faith 
stand forward as his helper. Noah, when the sky is yet unclouded, and there is 
nothing to tell of the approaching hurricane, labors in faith at the building of the 
ark, and then, riding securely on the waters which rush to overwhelm a guilty pop- 
ulation, witnesses that he who is animated by faith shall never sink in the deluge 
which must yet lay waste our globe. The knife in the patriarch’s hand, and his 
only well-beloved son stretched on the altar—who can look on these and not feel 
that faith in existence will produce conformity to the known will of God, and carry 
us against every power and every opposition prescribed by the Almighty? And 
while the mouths of lions are stopped before Daniel entering the den in faith, and 
the hosts of Midian shrink from the sword of Gideon, penetrating their camp in 
faith, and sepulchres give back their tenants to women grappling in faith with the 
awfulness of death, and tortures seemed spoiled of all their agony by martyrs daring 
in faith the rage of persecution, and the walls of a proud city crumble and fall flat, 
assailed by the shout and trumpet peal of faith ; and the waters of the mighty ocean 
pile themselves into ramparts that those who march in faith may go through on 
dry land, where is the exploit which I can be called on to undertake ; where is the 
suffering which I may be required to undergo, where the danger to which I can be 
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exposed, whose magnitude, or intenseness, or fearfulness, can be regarded by me 
as exceeding the energies of faith? And though it sound almost incredible that 
faith will dry tears when the anguish is most bitter, and hang the firmament with 
lamps when the clouds are fast lowering, and make the weakest trample on death 
as an o’ermastered thing, and bring down the car of fire for the disembodied soul ; 
yet when past ages start back into being, and set before me an exhibition of all this 
as done—ay, actually and unequivocally done by and through faith—why experi- 
ence is so set against incredibleness—the biography so demonstrates the veracity of 
the doctrine, that all wavering and all hesitation as to the authority of Scripture 
must be swept away, and I shall take the Bible as Divine, its every precept coming 
home to me as God’s command, its every promise as God’s pledge, because myriads 
who have brought it to the test and proved it to be truth, ‘ compass me about as a 
great cloud of witnesses,” 

Now, up to this point, we have simply endeavoured to show you wherein lies the 
practical worth of the Christian biography of Christian men. This biography does 
not add power to the word of the living God. There were absurdity, or even blas- 
phemy, in such’a’statement. But it adds power to my assurance, that the Bible is 
the word of the living God ; thus enabling me to embrace, without doubt or reser- 
vation, the statements of Scripture ; and leaving me free to regard faith as the in- 
strument of salvation, because experience has demonstrated that the book, which so 
exhibits it, is Divine. And now, when patriarchs, prophets, and priests, crowding 
up from the depths of long-forgotten ages, tell me of the wonders which faith nerved 
them to work, or the men of God of more recent days, lay bare to me their histories, 
so that I behold them bearing up against accumulated disaster, struggling with evil, 
grappling with death, and exhibiting, through a long process of years, amid this 
groaning creation, all those potent and prevalent energies which the Bible attributes 
to faith, why the cloud of witnesses, by which I am surrounded, may not indeed 
shed the dews of freshness on my persuasion, that what God saith must be true ; 
but on that cloud there are the rich and glowing stripes of the rainbow. From 
gazing upon it I learn that the Sun of Righteousness, of whose power so much is 
affirmed, is no earthly meteor, no transient constellation, but, that having ascended 
the moral firmament, Almighty to save, he is shining in everlasting radiance ; and 
that even myself, insignificant it may seem in the scale of the universe as the light- 
est particle of vapour, may be attracted upwards by his beams, if only believed in 
and confided in, and added to the cloud, throwing a bright and golden coloring over 
the pathway of a coming generation. 

Such seems the import and power of the “ wherefore” of our text. We are com- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses ; and we are assured, by the testimony 
which they give, that the precept which enjoins belief, and the promise which de- 
clares that believing we shall prevail, are unequivocally divine ; and, inasmuch, as 
seeing that they surpass human device or discovery, their being borne out by expe- 
rience, puts on them the stamp of celestial communications. And if the “ witnesses” 
assure me that the precept and promise are divine ; and again, if their testimony 
strengthen motive and beget confidence, once prove to me that the word is God’s 
word, and there is an end to hesitation as to the duty of obedience, and the certainty 
of success. And since this is proved to me by the biography of the righteous, there 
is all the force of an irresistible influence in the exhortation : ‘Wherefore seeing 
we also are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which does so easily beset us, and let us run with 


atience,” 
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And having ascertained the exact weight of Christian biography, now let us 
briefly examine into the duty which the text presses on our performance. You are 
no strangers to the objection often urged against the grand doctrine of justification 
by faith, and the sarcasm thrown on those: who would uphold this doctrine as 
though they ‘‘turned the grace of God into licentiousness.” And we think it a 
beautiful answer to all these upbraidings, that when the excellence of faith is to be 
copiously enlarged upon, and language has been almost exhausted in describing its 
might and its value, the deduced inference is not—let us believe, but ‘‘ let us labor.” 
The apostle does not say, seeing that we are surrounded by those who have been 
saved by faith, let us also seek salvation through faith ; but let us put away impedi- 
ments ; forsake besetting sins, and press onwards as competitors inarace, You 
charge on St. Paul the most singular inconclusiveness of reasoning, unless you 
allow that, having enlarged on the worth and efficacy of faith, it must be the duty 
of believing, which he proves and enforces by the examples adduced. Yet, it is the 
duty of laboring which he principally exhibits. And if the Apostle summon from 
the past the worthies, in whom faith was the animating principle, and if then sur- 
rounding me with this mighty group, he exhort me, by the testimony thus unani- 
mously poured forth, to strive as a wrestler ; and to toil as one, who, if he would be 
saved, must strain the nerve and stretch the spirit; why does he not virtually 
identify belief with exertion, as if to contradict most unequivocally the accusation, 
that to preach faith is to encourage sloth? Does he not represent faith as the great 
lever which will move men to works—the main-spring which actuates the soul,, 
causing holiness to be loved, God obeyed, and heaven sought as a prize, which may 
be lost through the least slackening of effort? Oh! this is a fine winding-up to a 
sermon on the excellency of faith— Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race which is set 
before us.” There is no want of keeping between the discourse and the application. 
The most illustrious of the dead have passed successively before you, and each has 
seemed to say : “If you would be saved, it must be through faith.” But, then, he 
who believes is not an idle man; he is not a man with his hands folded. Who be- 
lieyes that the ship is going down, and does not struggle to abandon her? Who 
believes that the fire has seized his house, and strives not to rush from the confla- 
gration? The man who believes is the man who is all energy, all life, all motion. 
And Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, and Daniel, and Samuel, mighty ones, 
who did valiantly in their day and generation ; these, as they press forward, and 
give testimony to the power of faith all summon you by the noble things which 
themselves wrought through the energies of this principle, to arise and be doing, 
and prove yourselves believers by shewing yourselves laborers, 

You observe there are two parts in the apostle’s exhortation. You are to lay 
aside what would impede you in running this race with patience—every weight of 
cares, of interests, of attachments to this passing scene, So far as these interfere 
with the giving heed to the concerns of the soul, they must be strenuously and un- 
hesitatingly put from you. Whatever stands between you and God, is as much an 
idol as the Moloch before which Israel did blasphemous homage. If you rouse not 
yourselves, and cast it aside, it shall fatally stay your progress towards the heavenly 
city. And then the besetting sin, whatever it be : to the grappling with this must 
your main energy be given. With every one of us there is some special avenue 
along which temptation travels with the greatest facility, One man is more given. 
to sins of the flesh ; another to sins of the mind. In this instance, the strength of 
inclination is to produce intellectual haughtiness ; in that, the gratifying bodily 
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appetite. Covetousness, pride, envy, malice ; each of these has its special subjects, 
who, though not exempt from the tyranny of other forms of evil, are specially 
actuated by some one as by a master passion. And, though we are bound to be on 
our guard against all kinds of sin, the chief of our vigilance should be given to the 
besetting sin. Here it is that we lie most open to attack. Though it is quite true 
that the man, whose master passion is covetousness, may, whilst wrestling against 
the love of money, be conquered by some other’ temptation, we may ordinarily be 
confident, that, whilst viligence is kept over the main inlet to evil, there will not be 
untouched the minor avenues, through which Satan may approach. And, in reli- 
gion, a watchful, prayerful attitude, is every thing. He, who, in meek dependance 
on the aid of God’s spirit, is resisting evil at his weakest point, is all the while in a 
more defensive position at his strongest, and though the guard be closest where he 
most fears attack, this withdraws it not from the other quarters, and leaves none 
wholly unprotected. You are summoned, then, if you profess yourselves believers, 
to shew the value of your faith, by “laying aside every weight, and the sin which 
does so easily beset you.” You cannot believe in Christ and not love him ; you can- 
not love him and not desire to be like him ; you cannot desire to be like him, and 
not strive to throw off those deformities which are palpably inconsistent with re- 
pentance. Listen, then, to the voice which is poured from the sepulchres of all 
that have been morally great in this fallen creation. The voice tells you that faith, 
if it take possession of the soul, will allow not the languid eye, nor the inactive 
limb, nor the indifferent spirit. The “cloud” addresses you as warriors in the field, 
when it would-summon you to battle with lust. It nerved others to “suffer the 
loss of all things,” it will nerve you to “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” If nerved others to give their bodies to the flames, it will enable 
you to apply the caustic to passions, and appetites, and lusts. Yes, “the cloud of 
witnesses” testify to nothing so much as to the fact, that the principle of faith is a 
working principle. And if, then, you would not have it proved that in vain, so far 
as you are concerned, departed days filled up the glorious army of the faithful, and 
that our moral firmament seems lined with the brilliant memory of that noble com- 
pany, who, while the world was young, as believers in a Saviour, fought inch by 
inch their own pathway therein, come ye forth as combatants into the world’s 
arena, “laying aside every weight,” waging war with “the sin that most easily 
besets you ; running with patience the race set before you in the gospel.” 

“With patience.” ‘The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
It is not run with vehemence, with ardour, with speed, but ‘‘run with patience.” 
So, then, the race may be run, (and this is a beautiful truth |) as well by the sick 
man in the solitude of his chamber, as by those who stand foremost in all the 
stirring enterprises of zeal and philanthropy. The true Christian, if we may use a 
common expression, is never laid by. He can never be so circumstanced as to have 
no work in hand for his God and his Saviour. Place him in the active duties of life 
and he glorifies his Maker by the faithfulness, diligence, and simplicity, with which 
he labors and acquits himself in every relation. Let, then, sickness come, and con- 
fine him for weeks or months to his couch, has he no duties to perform? Must he 
be idle, merely because he is altogether incapacitated for his usual exertion? Oh! 
he bas then to glorify his Maker by his meekness, his resignation, his acquiescence ; 
and often will it happen that the sick bed duties, assidiously discharged, shall gain 
such honor to God as was never won from the business of more active life ; so that, 
throughout his own household, and even through all the circles of wide spreading 
friendship, there shall go forth a holy influence from the couch of languishing, such 
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as never flowed from his counting-house, though all his dealings were righteous, or 
from his pulpit, though he ministered the saving gospel of Christ. He may advance 
further in spiritual things in sickness than in health. He may do more good in 
sickness than in health, The proposed race is ‘a race in holiness, and as sickness 
disciplines for the exercises of piety, who will deny. that this progress may be gained 
just when, in all probability, the man is debilitated, or thrown aside, as crippled ? 
Oh! wonderful is that promise of Scripture—“ They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength, they shall mount up as with eagles’ wings; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and not faint.” So that the waiting—the 
‘sitting still,’ as the prophet elsewhere expresses it, this is walking, this is running, 
this is mounting ; and well then may patience be enjoined. Listen ye, then, to the 
testimony of the multitudes who have gone hence in the faith of the Saviour, 
Hearken, as with one deep, melodious voice, swelling up from the solemnities of the 
past, and rich in unearthly music, holy men of God invoke you and inyite you to 
bear up bravely under the pressure of this season of probation and pilgrimage, and 
to let patience have her perfect work. Ye shall not speak in vain, spirits of the 
righteous! We see the pathway which you trod ; and though enemies intersect it, 
and the storm sweep it, and the rock obstruct it, the glorious pinnacles of the “ city 
of habitation” terminate the vista; which will shew you the mighty company of 
warriors and martyrs. The sword with which we fight being the sword of the living 
God, the banner under which we march, that of the Captain of Salvation, who 
amongst you, will refuse to give ear to the inspiriting summons thus rolled in upon 
us by departed saints? Who is so hardened in his treason, that, whilst the dust of 
many ages seem instinct with life, and the graves give up their tenants to urge us 
back to loyalty, that he can refuse to throw down his arms, and take solemnly the 
oath of allegiance to God? God still “waiteth to be gracious.” He is not—oh, 
wonderful !—he is not yet wearied out. Shall we still refuse? Shall we take the 
risk of another hour of delay? What say you, cloud of witnesses that are around 
us? Is it safe to pause yetan hour? May we venture for yet another day to trifle 
with our souls and with the hope of immortality? “Now is the accepted time ; 
now is the day of salvation.” This is the reply which comes to us from the great 
cloud of witnesses. Oh, God! send it home, we beseech of thee, to the hearts of all 
in this assembly ; so that girding up the loins of our minds, we may run as they 
who hear behind them the rush of the hurricane, the tramp of the lion, and, taking 
shelter in the Lord Jesus Christ, be made safe for eternity, 
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A Sermon, 
DetiverED on Turspay Mornine, DeckMperr 9ru, 1851. 


BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL B.D. 


AT 87, MABGAREQ’S OBURCH, LOTHBURY, 


‘© And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followera of that which is good P?—~ 
1, Peter iii. 3. _ 
We have, upon other occasions, endeavoured to shew you what reasons there 
are for regarding afflictions not merely as chastisements, which serve the ends 
of moral discipline, but as the temporal punishments of sin. We do not think 
that it is merely or even mainly for the purpose of preparing the righteous “for 
another state of being that God permits them to be specially afflicted. We 
rather suppose that it is with the distinct design of punishing them for things 
done, or for things omitted—a design which has righteously been proposed by 
an impartial moral Governor, and which, in their case, can only be effected by 
temporal penalties, seeing that eternal are remitted through Christ. We do not 
see that afflictions are to be regarded, as they very commonly are, as manifest 
proofs and effects of God’s love ; just as though the more God loved a man the 
more might he be expected to afflict him. It is indeed said—“ whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and. scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”’ But this is not 
saying that Ged chastens merely because he loves, and irrespective of faults. A 
comparison is drawn also between the heavenly Father, and an earthly. “If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not?’ But, undoubtedly, the earthly parent does not 
chasten except in the way of punishment for some ascertained faults. If there 
is to be a parallel between the cases it must be conceded that when the heavenly 
parent appoints or permits affliction, it is as a penalty for sin, and nct only as a 
preparation fcr the invisible world. The righteous for the most part experience 
more of present evil than the unrighteous. But we contend that this is only 
because they sin against God—because their sins, though not those of the un- 
righteous, can only be visited on this side of the grave. But if a man have been 
cradled in piety ; if his youth, as well as his manhood have been consecrated to 
God; if, with all due allowance for humen infirmity, his practice hath throughout 
been consistent with his profession, we strongly doubt whether it will ever be 
found that special Ne cs fallto such a man’s lot. We rather believe thet, in 
the main, his life will be one of universal peace,—a life on which God’s favour 
and blessing manifestly rest. Ido not know why those glowing assertions of the 
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Book of Proverbs are to be set aside as highly allegorical, if not exaggerated 
“Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are the ways of pleasantness, and all ker paths are peace.” Tt is of true 
wisdom, which is synonimous with true religion, that Solomon here speaks. We 
are not disposed to take his word asa mere figure of speech to which there is 
but little corresponding in the reality of things. We rather believe that we give 
a child the best possible instructions for the passing honourably and happily 
through life, for the securing to himself the respect of his fellow men, and pros- 
perity in whatsoever he undertakes, when we tell him to “ seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” or to make the salvation of his soul the prime 
thing at which he labours. And it is in perfect agreement with this remark 
that in our text, St Peter proposes to true Christians this emphatic question— 
« And who is he that will harm you, if ye bo followers of that which is good ?” 

But it may justly be asked whether this is consistent either with experience or 
with other passages of Scripture, seeing that piety appears to have practically no 
power in subduing enmity or destroying its injuriousness. We cannot deny that 
in a great variety of cases, religion, so far from disarming hostility and securing 
good-will, expoacs a man to insult and persecution ; and we must further admit 
that there are frequent statements in the Bible which would prepare us to expect 
auch a result: but we do not know why it should be concluded from this that our 
text should be taken with certain exceptions and limitations. Wo have evidently 
the alternative. We are not to conclude, when wesee a religious man persecuted, 
that the assertion of our text fails of fulfilment. Why may we not rather conclude 
that the condition is not strictly performed, and that we have therefore no right 
to expect the accomplishment of the promise? The man may not be altogether a 
follower of that which is good; there is much even in the best which requires to 
be amended, and which must be disapproved of by a jealous and _heart-searching 
God. ‘Therefore, so long as this is the case, why should we bo surprised if, in the 
face of manifest neglect of duty there be much of persecution and disaster? In 
place of arguing that because ho has to suffer he must be following what is good, 
the Christian should often conclude that, were he more circumspect in practice, 
there would be less of trouble in his portion. In this way afflictions will serve as 
warnings; they will set him on the more rigid examination of his habits and 
practises; so that every misfortune and every enemy by Which ho is met 
will act the part of a monitor, and force on him the inquiry—QCan I indeed, 
be ‘a follower of that which is good?” secing that it is expressly asked—asked 
in such terms as to convey the most positive assertion—‘ And who is he that 
will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good ?” 

Now you will have gathered from these observations, with regard to the ap- 
parent non-fulfilment of the promise of our text, that it is attributable toa 
defective performance. In the question before us St. Peter unequivocally inti- 
mates that where such is the experience there must have been some deviation 
from the strict path of duty. And we would therefore contend for the literal 
truth of the words of our text, notwithstanding all which may elsewhere be said 
of the persecutions and afflictions attendant on righteousness. We refer all 
apparent exceptions, not to any appointment of God, tha® trouble shall be the 
portion of piety; but simply to the fact that the man is not steadfastly following 


that which is good, and thereby excludes himself from the promige in qnestion: 
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It is upon this supposition that we shall proceed throughout the remainder of 
our discourse. We shall look out for the verifications of the promise, and we 
shall conclude that where they are not to be found, the fault lies with man who 
has not fulfilled the condition under which God will invariably make good his 
word. We will apply our text in reference both to individuals and commu- 
nities ; and strive to shew you, that the ready mode of disarming hostility, 
and destroying its power to injure, is to take heed that we “be followers of that 
which is good.” 

And first we observe, that it is in the power of God, without visible inter- 
ference with the fixed order of things, to bring about such results as 
seem good to his wisdom. Itis not needful that he should suspend any known 
laws or work by any strange processes. He can effect whatsoever he wishes to 
accomplish, by touching some secret spring, or putting some hidden force into 
action, while all along there shall be nothing apparent but the ordinary operations 
of effects and causes. This may be specially true with regard to the human 
heart ; on which, beyond all doubt, God can mysteriously work, and yet give no 
outward signs of supernatural agency. What is said of a king’s heart must be 
true of the heart of every individual.‘ A king’s heart is in the hands of the 
Lord, as a river of water, he turneth it whithersoever he will.’ If God have the 
human heart thus entirely at his disposal, he may evidently cause it to lay aside 
lust, and may turn its affections intoa different channel, without anything of 
violence, and without open restraint to its design and its desires, The wicked 
man may not be converted to righteousness ; there may not pass on him that greht 
spiritual change which would necessarily lead him to give friendship where before 
he had given hatred; and nevertheless there may be a soothing of the irritated 
feelings, a dethronement of his anger, and even a substitution of something like 
favour for dislike, of which perhaps he cannot himself give account, though the 
real cause is that God has been accomplishing our text, and preventing harm being 
done to some one of his servants. The cases are far from uncommon, in which 
God thus secretly diverts or disarms enmity, and causes that a man, against 
whom there has set in a strong tide of hatred, becomes comparatively an object 
of universal respect. How often has it happened in regard of ministers of the 
gospel that they have lived down the hostilities which at one time threatened to 
expel them from the scene of their labours, and conciliated so much of good will 
and esteem, that even their enemies have been ashamed at the manifestations of 
their enmity, though they have been sent into a parish or district in which there 
could scarcely be found a right-minded indivdual, and which has long been overrun 
by dissoluteness and irreligion, And when they have attempted to bring the 
engines of Christianity to bear on the depraved and hardened community, there 
has been, as was fairly to be expected, an outbreak of ferocious opposition, and 
men of all ranks and parties have seemed ready to combine for one object—that 
of overpowering and expelling the reprover of their vices. Throughout the 
range of his parochial ministrations the pastor has found himself received 
with coldness, if not repulsed with contempt, and he could not perhaps point to 
a, single household where he had experienced a frank and warm-hearted welcome, 
And now has come the trial. It has been a great question whether the faith, the 
patience, and the devotedness of the minister would be proof against the virulent 


and vehement resistance—whether he would persevere in his labours of love, 
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giving kindness for inault, benefit for wrath, and praise for revilings. The 
question in short has been, whether he would be a “‘follower of that which is 
good,” closely imitating Christ, who ‘‘ went about doing good,” though all the 
while he had to endure “the contradiction of sinners against himself,” or whether 
he would flinch in the following what is good, allowing the resentments of nature 
to influence his dealings with the ebstinate and unthankful. And we point not 
to the case in which passion has been utterly powerless in dissuading him from 
his purpose and diverting him trom his duty, as in much meekness and firmness, 
with a beautiful charity, as well as with a fine intrepidity, he has determined to 
make way in the discharge of his mission, undismayed and unwearied by the scorn 
and ingratiude of which he found himself the subject. And in such a case the 
fulfilment of our text has been signal and literal. The perseverance and consia- 
tency of the man of God have seemed actually to paralyse the scoffer, and make 
the hardened blush. The assiduousness with which he has prosecuted his office 
in the midst of a perverse and even ferocious population, the gentleness with 
which he has borne their injurious treatment, the zeal with which he has 
incessantly toiled for their welfare, the gladness which he manifestly felt when he 
could do them a kind thing; and tho affectionate solicitude which he has displayed 
whenever they were in sorrow—all these have at length placed him on a vantage 
ground, from which he could make head against enmity, and silence, if not over- 
come it. The parish or district in which he has had so much to encounter has 
gradually borne witness to the humanising influences of his faithful ministrations ; 
and when he has taken his pastoral rounds ; why, in place of the scowl and the 
muttered insult with which he was once followed, there has been at many a 
cottage-door the smiling welcome, and even those who had no relish for the lessons 
which he wished to instil, have tendered him the homage of their reverence, and 
become subdued by the kindliness and disinterestedness of his actions. And when 
that pastor has died, the aspect of his parish has been that of unfeigned and 
universal mourning, so that a stranger would conclude that all classes of society 
felt that they had lost their best benefactor and friend. Yea, this is the surprising 
and beautiful revolution which, in many instances, has been silently effected; s0 
that the very individual against whom there was once directed the fiercest storm 
of obloquy and dislike, has been in his latter years the object of general respect. 
and in death of general regret. And forasmuch as we can trace this revolution to 
the consistency of character, the patience in well doing, and the submission to 
injury which have distinguished the minister, assimilating him to his Saviour, and 
approving him to his God, oh! what are we to say as we contrast the contumely 
and the slight, with which he had been received when he took possession of his 
charge, with the regret which attends his departure—the malicious reports, the 
base calumnies, and the perpetual threatenings of which he hath ever been the 
object, with the profound esteem, the cordial acknowledgments, the grateful tears 
which hallow his decline, and embalm his memory—oh! what are we to say of 
him but that in him has been plainly exhibited that power which good has of 
disarming hostility and rendering it harmless ? and which power is broadly 
asserted in the question of our text.—‘ And who is he that will harm you, if ye 
be followers of that whichis good?” 

It is just the same with countries or communities as with individuals. In tho 
case of the Israclites—their history, as you must all be aware, is little more 
than a practical demonstration of the truth of our text. Aft any point of their 
history, if you find the nation oppressed or endangered by enemies, you infer at 
onee that there has been disobedience and idolatry ; whilst, on the other hand, 
if you find them living in conformity with God’s laws, you may conclude, with- 
cut further examination, that the national condition was prosperous and 
flourishing. We would not indeed overlook the peculiarities of the Jewish Dis- 
pensation ; therefore we do not take what happened to the Israelites as precisely 
the model of what may be expected by ourselves. But we know that God acts 
on general principles, and we therefore believe that the high road to national 
prosperity, ucder one dispensation, must, in the main, be also the high road to it 
under any other, There may bea differencein the prescribed laws; but we have 
no right to suppore that there will be any in the results of obedience. 


And sg hes as truly prescribed for usa course of national obedience, as 
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he did for the Jews who were practically under a dispensation of temporal 
punishment’ and reward. He has revealed to us how we may honour him 
by regarding ourselves as intrusted with his honour, and by acting publicly 
on the principles, and labouring publicly at the propagation of that religion 
which we profess to receive as Divine. It is certain that Christianity, though it 
prescribe no form’of civil government, is adapted to the being bound up 
with every form, and that while it says nothing as to whether men should live 
beneath a Monarchy or a Republic, it gives to rulers the high character of vice- 
gerents of God, and makes men’s duty as subjects a part of their duty as servants of 
the Lord it is evident that if Christianity thus blenditself, or rather be designed 
for the being blended with all the institutions of society, and with all the 
obligations, whether of rulers or the ruled, it is just as sure that there 
may be national as well as individual renunciation or maintenance of Christian 
principles, so that a nation in the aggregate may please or displease God by 
its ways as well as any one of its members in his separate capacity. Let the laws 
of a nation be laws framed in the spirit of the Bible; laws which discountenance 
vice in its every form and patronise piety ; let the upholding and advancing of 
Christianity be proposed by rulers and pursued by people as the great end to 
which all others should be postponed ; let there be at all times a public recogni- 
tion of the supremacy of God, and the paramount importance of obedience to 
his statutes, and of his inalienable right to the homage, the love, and the services 
of his creatures, and we may affirm of this nation that it isa “follower of that 
which is good, just as might any one be a follower who is “adorning in all things 
the doctrines of the Saviour.” Yea, and if a nation did this, we believe that it 
would as much insure itself prosperity as did the Jews when obeying the laws 
which were given to them by Moses. It is the testimony of experience and it is 
something more than a plausible theory that the stability and happiness of Chris- 
tian states have been proportionate to the degree in which they have adopted and 
acted on Christian principles, and that their rise and decline in all the real 
elements of national greatness, have nicely corresponded with their rise and decline 
in all the real elements of national godliness. It cannot be otherwise if there be 
on God’s part a strictly retributive government; for though if may consist with 
such a government that individual piety should not be openly recompensed on 
“earth, seeing that the future is emphatically the season of retribution, it would 
not consist with it that the piety of communities should be here left unrewarded, 
seeing that there would be no place hereafter for the judgment of the nations in 
their collective capacity. And why then should we not say and affirm that God, 
to whom belongs the shields of the earth, and with whom it rests to exalt or 
cast down, will encompass with his favour as with a rampart of brass, the people 
who are followers of that which is good, so that there will be a better security 
in the strength of a national Christianity against the aggression of foes, thanin a 
multitudinous army and an overwhelming fleet. It is but acknowledging that 
with God on our side we must have a preponderance of strength, to maintain 
that a people, whose God is the Lord, is better equipped for all the purposes of 
national defence than another with almost unlimited resources, in rebellion 
against him who can consume it with a breath. It may have gone out of fashion 
in philosophical days, when every stripling boasts the progress of intellect, and 
the vast powers which the human mind has developed and acquired—it may 
have gone, we say, out of fashion, to confess the unwearied workings of providence 
or to see that it is God who “ giveth salvation unto kings.” The imperishable 
maxims of olden times may have been forced to give place to theories which are 
more flattering to human pride, and to sentiments which square better with 
human independence ; but never, till the Bible be swept from the globe, and that 
by an irresistible demonstration that it is not God’s word,—never will it be possi- 
ble to overturn, though it may be easy to attack the fundamental truth, that 
moral greatness is both the basis and the safeguard of civil liberty, that pious 
leaders of a country are the staunchest bulwarks of its power, and that unless the 
Divine favour rest on a land, the wisdom of its senators is but folly, and the 
courage of its defenders cowardice. So long as we possess a revelation which 
seta before us God as the Protector of all them that trust in him, as one who is 
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80 independent on means that it is nothing with him to help whether with many 
or with few, them that have no power, and who is so pledged to support his 
people that he strengthens them against the strong, so that the strong shall not 
prevail against them, it will prove a fact‘which derision cannot invalidate and 
which scepticism will leave firm, that a nation, mighty religiously is mighty politi- 
cally ; and that a petty state governed by piety is more than a match for all 
the asgaults of infidelity. It may not be that there will be the actual collision 
and contest, and that God will then wondrously interfere, and give to the 
insignificant handful of true hearted men a mastery and victory over congregated 
thousands; but this case has indeed occurred. The armies which have lain long 
in the valley} like grasshoppers for multitude, have melted like snow before Gideon 
and his 800 men; and whilst the world has been admiring the chivalry and daring 
of the inconsiderable few, the real secret has been that the Lord had fought for 
Israel. But without any of these signal interpositions, God, as we before 
said, may act on the heart, and by diverting its tracts, secure peace to those 
against whom it was meditating war. He whose prerogative it is to make the 
wrath of man praise him, and who restraineth the period of that wrath, may in- 
cline, the tyrannical to pacific measures, and to give those who plan invasion em- 
ployment enough in guarding their own shores. In these and many other ways, 
though by no visible guardianship of a truly Christian state, may God be provi- 
ding for the integrity and happiness of that state, warding off from it the danger 
with which it is threatened, and so encircling it with his protection, that it may 
be said to sleep inthe hollow of his hand. And now, if we knew that the kings 
of the earth were banding together for the destruction of some solitary people— 
a people who, in all probability, possessed but feeble means of repelling aggression 
and if we also knew of this people that they were emphatically a Ohristian 
people—a people, who, having received from a righteous ancestry the pure and 
unadulterated gospel, had guarded it as their best treasure, and made its diffusion 
their chief business, why, we should have no fears for that people’s safety, because 
we felt that no unprincipled politicians would affect their downfall ; we should have 
the greatest confidence that through some irresistible agency the mighty preparations 
of hostile states would be impeded and thwarted, and that no ruthless invader 
would be suffered to trample down the liberties or desecrate the homes of those 
who made the Most High their defence. And if you asked us on what ground 
we expected that there would be thus woven a magic spell around the solitary 
tribe, chasing away from its coasts the demon of war, and preserving to its fami- 
lies whatever is dear to the free born and the brave, we should feel that we had 
given you a sufficient reply when we had told you that the same principle is acting 
amongst communities and individuals, and that with reference to the one as 
wellas to the other, there is power with God which he is pledged to exercise on be- 
half of those who serve him with a true heart and service—a power of dis- 
arming enmity—a power which is implied if not alleged in the question of our 
pee ep rem who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good P’ 

But you will carefully observe that the matter which we have in hand is the 
shewing thatthe favour of man may be expected to follow on the possession of 
the favour of God. Our text seems to represent the one a3 consequent upon 
the other ; though the common opinion may be against such a connection, seeing 
that religion is generally regarded as drawing onits professors obloquy and op- 
position: and so it probably does. We have not taken in hand the proving 
to you that the offence of the crosscan cease; but only where there is genuine, 
consistent, fervent, piety, there isa probability of so much of the protection and 
countenance of God, as will disarm human hatred, or at least prevent it from 
working any harm. Therefore we argue, that wherever a religious man finds- 
himself the object of unrelenting and injurious hostility, heshould not regard the 
persecution as necessarily a testimony to his sincerity, but rather suspect that it may 
prove some defect in his faith and obedience. Thereis no necessary inconsistency 
between the statement of our text and the known suffvrings of God’s children. If the 
fires of martydrom have been lighted when the fires of piety have grown dim, it 
may atill be an unassailable truth that the church would have been unharmed if 
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she had been thoroughly a follower of that which is good. So, also, with 
individuals. May it not be that the enmity of the world is allowed to injure 
and harm the righteous man, just because he has been remiss in the duties of 
righteousness ; because there has been some portion of conformity to the present 
evil world, or some undue attachment to a perishable good? And let it, too, be 
learned, from the words under review, that there cannot be a greater delusion 
than the thinking to produce or preserve peace with men by means which must 
hazard the favour of God. What shall we do but denounce, with all earnestness, 
the miserable folly of those who would conciliate or compromise their principle 
in the hope of softening down the enmity of those who hate religion, or who 
can think it a prudent or politic course to bow to prejudices and make con- 
cessions to the customs of the world, in order to secure to themselves a greater 
measure of tranquillity? Be ye well assured, that if the obtaining God’s favour 
will not secure you man’s, there is no road by which you can reach what you 
seek. Not in vain hath the Scriptures bidden you to “seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,” subjoining the promise that, “all things shall be 
added unto you.” The alone question, which has to be decided, whether you find 
religion draws upon you enmity or not, the question is, What is your duty towards 
God? Decide this quostion, and then be sure that in performing such duty, you 
take the most effectual mode of disarming enmity. If, for instance, it be the 
case of a young person, who must displease his relations unless he will do some- 
thing that conscience tells him to be wrong; or if it be the case of a tradesman 
who must offend some customers unless he will agree to break the Sabbath-day ; 
or if it be the caseof adependent, a servant, whose patron will be alienated if he 
suspect him of being tinctured with evangelical sentiments; or if it be the case 
of a clergyman, who can expect nothing but dislike and desertion if he put for- 
ward, without disguise, the peculiar truths of Christianity, or if, generally, it be 
the case of an individual who knows that his religion is likely to cloud his worldly 
prospects, cool the friendship of the powerful, and even excite their hatred, © 
and who is therefore tempted to external conformity in regard of much which 
he inwardly condemns, we have to say toeach and all—Think not to avert danger 
except by braving it. Do all you can to please men, except by displeasing God. 
And be sure that the attempt to secure human favour at the expense of Divine, 
will always issue in the loss of both. The traitor to his God becomes, sooner 
or later, the scorn of his fellow men. Be your enemies what they may, never 
think of overcoming them by making God your enemytoo. Oh! strange mode 
of inclining the hearts of others towards us—to set that Being against us who 
has those hearts in his hands. And though we believe and declare it to be your 
duty to strive by all lawful means to conciliate good will, never let it be forgotten 
that the lawfulness ceases the moment the means trench on God’s rights.’ Hven 
in the most difficult and dangerous of all cases—that of a child and a parent, 
there is unquestionably a point at which to obey the earthly father would be 
to disobey the heavenly. And whenever this point is manifestly reached, the 
higher duty must prevail, and God be obeyed rather than man. So, also, whatever 
be the favour that is perilled, and the anger that is likely to be provoked by 
your religion, dare everything short of God’s wrath, and bring no sacrifice into 
comparison with the sacrifice of your soul. Remember, for your consolation, 
that in this, as in every other respect, God hath made your interest at one with 
your duty, so that Divine favour shall be the best security for human, so that 
to risk the former in the hope of the latter, is to dry the:fountain that you may 
preserve the stream. In place, then, of ever flinching from religious duties, 
because their performance is likely to excite enmity, must you persevere in them 
as the procuring causes of permanent peace; and though kindred may look 
coldly upon you, and patrons may desert you, and evil men may oppress you, 
act still upon the counsel which is furnished by the question—‘‘ And who is he 
that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good ?” 

And there are more hurtful enemies then angry relations and unprincipled 
opponents. A man’s foes may be those of his own household—ay! of his own 
heart—the lusts, the passions, the desires of corrupt nature. These are the 
enemies with which the Christian has the hardest struggle, and through which he 
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is exposed to the greatest danger. But if he bea “ follower of that which is 
good ;” if he be sincere in his wishes, and earnest in his efforts to be “ holy even 
as God is holy,” he will gradually be enabled to keep those enemies in check, 
and find that grace has the mastery of nature: Those who speak most of the 
atrength of their passions are often those who take least pains to resist them. 
In fact they make that strength an excuse for submission, whereas God would 
put bands on that strength if they were honest and desired to overcome. No 
amount of piety will exempt an individual from sfiliction, but God can cause 
it to be felt that the afflictions are working “a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory ;” and he can accompany them with such abundant consolations, 
that the troubled shall rejoice in tribulation. Surely, if events, which wear the 
most menacing aspect, be literally ministers to steadfastness and hope, and if 
bereayements, which leave a vast blank introduce more and more of the alone 
good which can fill the souls’ capacities, there is nothing exaggerated in our still 
demanding of the righteous—‘‘ Whois he that will harm you ?”’ There approaches 
another enemy—one emphatically described as “the last enemy—death.” Can 
this enemy be stayed from doing harin to the Christian? Why, it is beautiful 
to observe how Christians, who have felt a dread of death, who have been in 
fear, not of the consequences, but only of the act of dissolution, have found 
their anxiety depart as the foe drew nigh, and they have gone gently out of life 
as an infant falls asleep. They have been “ followers of that which is good,” 
striving to cast all their care upon God, believing that he careth for them. 
Therefore, as death approached it appeared less harmful, and they who feared 
him most, but whom the fear only made more fervent in prayer, are enabled to 
look him calmly in the face, and even cheerfully resign themselves to his embraco 
as to that of a friend. Thus the anger and hatred of my fellow men, the adver- 
saries which lurk in my heart, the trials and calamities of life, and death, which 
even Scripture designates as the “king of terrors”—TI have, if I be only truly 
and consistently a Christian, a sure method of overcoming all, and neutralizing 
their power to harm. With David I may exclaim—Though an host should 
encamp against me my heart shall not fear: though war should rise against me 
in this will I be confident.” I haye but to labour diligently, “to follow that 
which is good.” What God forbids I must forsake, and what he commands I 
must pursue. I must take his word as a lantern to my feet, proposing to myself 
his glory as my object, and strive unweariedly to walk in the Spirit in whom 
alone I moye. And doing this, evil angels, evil men, evil passions, evil occurrences 
—we can defy the whole troop. Satan himself shall not be suffered to do us 
injury; for the battlements of that city towards which we press are crowded 
with rejoicing witneeses to the truth implied in the question—‘ And who is he 
that will barm you, if ye be followers of that which is good ?” 
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“For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world ; and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.”—1 JOHN v. 4. 


THAT there is a contest carried on in creation between opposite principles was so 
apparent even to the heathen, that many of them imagined the existence of two 
opposite deities—the one dealing out good, and the other engaged in counteracting 
that good. We who have the Divine revelation, know better than this. We know 
that a fierce conflict goes on between evil and good; but that only good can be re- 
ferred to the Creator; evil originating exclusively with the creature. This earth, 
which God designed for the habitation of an innocent, and therefore happy race, has 
been converted, through the apostacy of that race, into a battle plain, upon which 
Satan and his emissaries measure their strength with Jehovah and his hosts. It 
may be, that whilst we have no organs for discerning what passes in the spiritual 
world, the tenants of that world are spectators of much that is transacted on this 
earth. Our globe is probably a kind of school-house to the universe. We may sup- 
pose that the existing struggle between light and darkness is open to the inspection of 
various ranks of intelligences, who gather from it instruction as to the nature and the 
dealings of God. We know from St. Paul that, in running the Christian race, we are 
“ compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses;” and the vast sympathy which angels 
are represented as having with men—a sympathy so intense that the repentance of a 
sinner ministers sensibly to their delight—this comes in to support the idea, that the 
contest, of which our earth is the scene, fixes the regards of, and furnishes a lesson to 
the mighty populations of God’s other dominions. And if there be anything of 
truth in such a supposition, then there is, indeed, a strong contrast between the 
indifference which is felt on the earth itself, and the anxiety which prevades distant 
quarters of the universe. It is altogether a surprising phenomenon, that while 
Christ and Satan are battling it out on our globe, and the thunder of the artillery 
keeps in watchful suspense the teeming myriads of the invisible world, men who 
tread the very field of conflict should be so engrossed with their merchandise, or so 
engrossed with their revelry, that they hear nothing, and know nothing of the war. 
Yet a clue to the mystery may be found in the commonest principles; and the first 
eachings of Christianity assure us of that which, apart from such teaching, must 
seem wholly inexplicable. The contest between Christ and Satan is a contest for 
the souls of men, and its battles are fought on the narrow stage of individual hearts 
more frequently than on the wide area of nations or provinces. There will, indeed, 
be occasions upon which the struggle is between opposing thousands, The armies of 
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the infidel will come up on one side under the banner of rebellion, whilst the church 
of the living God stands on the other with*the sign of the Cross for its standard, 
Tn cases such as these, the warfare is open; and men see it and take part in it, as 
though it were a marshalled combat between rival princes. But ordinarily the 
battle is fought in individual hearts; and until a man’s own breast is the theatre of 
war, he will remain an utter stranger to the desperate struggle which is daily taking 
place around him; and he will consider you as discoursing on something lamentably 
visionary, if you speak to him of Christ and Satan as grappling for the mastery, on 
his right hand and on his left. The uncoverted man is at peace with the devil; the 
converted man is at peace with God, and therefore at war with the devil. Whilst he 
remains unconverted there is of course no principle of grace in the heart, for the in- 
sertion of that principle produces conversion. Being destitute of the principle of 
grace, there is nothing to oppose the fallen principles of his nature, and everything 
consequently goes on smooth and undisturbed. This it is to be at peace with Satan ; 
for strange as it may soumd, there is more of actual peace; there is greater fredom 
from actual warfare in the unrenewed man than there possibly can be in the renewed. 
While at peace with Satan, we are indeed at enmity with God; but until God send 
his grace into the soul there can be no attempt to violate our compact with Satan ; 
and Satan, accordingly, feeling his prey to be secure, has nothing to do with the fight- 
ing for its possession. Let, however, divine grace be imparted, and you have an im- 
mediate revolution in the attitude of things. By becoming at peace with God, a man 
becomes necessarily at war with the devil; and observe, we pray of you, how it is 
that although there was no fighting whilst at enmity with God, and at peace with 
Satan, there is fighting—and that, too, fierce and frequent—so soon as the descrip- 
tion is changed, and the man is at peace with God, and at enmity with Satan. 
The divine principle does not cast out the carnal.. To be on the Lord’s side is indeed 
to be taken out of the ranks of Satan, but not ut of the reach of his artillery; so 
that, so long as I continue dead in natural corruption, there is but one principle in me, 
even the principle of evil; and, being nothing to oppose, there cannot be conflict. 
But so soon as I am quickened by grace, being “born again of incorruptible seed,” 
there are two principles within me—a natural and a spiritual—and these being 
essentially and diametrically at variance, my breast must henceforward be the scene 
of desperate struggle and violent combat. And, if it be thus in the heart of each 
believer that the mighty conflict is carried on which we have supposed to draw on 
itself the regards of the whole intelligent universe, it ceases to be marvellous that the 
great body of mankind should he blind to the existence of such a conflict at all. It is 
not in my power to look into the heart of my neighbour; and if, therefore, the war be 
not waged in my own breast, it is morally impossible that I should know of its ex- 
istence unless from a voice which I cannot understand. Till I am myself the 
battle-field, I shall deny that there has been any battle. But let a man be renewed by 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, and he will feel all at once in the soul, that there is 
an end to such delusive ideas on the state of our creation. He will perceive in his 
own heart much of the stir and muster of battle, and conclude that what passes in 
himself is but a type of what passes in his brethren, and he will subscribe at once 
to the truth of the startling announcement, that the “prince of the power of the air” 
is now wrestling on this earth with the “ Prince of glory.” 

But, God be praised, the issue of this conflict is made just as sure to the believer as 
itsexistence. Lookat our text. The words assume that there is war, and they assert 
that there shall be victory. ‘“ Whatsoever is born of God, overcometh the world.” 
The man who is brought to God has two principles within him ; and, therefore, hence- 
forward his life must be a life of conflict. That which opposes grace is, indeed, here 
said to be the world, and not the carnal principle, as we have hitherto supposed; but 
the difference is unimportant, and is hardly more than verbal. The world—under- 
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standing thereby the partizans and the objects, and the pursuits of time and sense— 
would offer no opposition to the believer were there not a principle within him which 
took the side of the world, and prompted him to yield to its temptations. The world 
acts on him through that sinful principle which he inherits from Adam; and if this 
principle were annihilated, the world would be comparatively destroyed. Hence, if 
jt be this principle which makes an opening for the attacks of the world, it is evi- 
dent that, in contesting against principle, man contests against God ; and, conversely, 
in wrestling with God, man wrestles with principle. So that what we have advanced 
requires only a verbal alteration in order to the being made to square with the repre- 
sentations of St. John. We have described the contest asa fierce battling between 
the principle of grace and the principle of nature. The Evangelist introduces, as the 
opposing parties, that which is born of God and the world. But a new birth being 
implied in the one principle, and the world deriving its power of assault from the other, 
the two delineations so palpably coincide that all our foregoing remarks may be taken 
as illustrating the bearing of our text. 

Now, therefore, we may examine the text more closely. In the first place, it is as- 
serted as a fact that the renewed man overcometh the world; and, in the second, you 
are told of the weapon by which he vanquishes—even “faith.” These two clauses 
unite to form one grand proposition; viz., that the ‘‘ faith” which pervades every re- 
newed man, enables him actually to “ overcome the world.” 

Let us give ourselves to the careful consideration of this proposition ; in regard as 
well to the matter of fact which it asserts—the world overcome; as to the agency to 
which it ascribes such result—the faith of the believer. If we show you, first, that 
the world is overcome: and then, that it is overcome through faith, we shall have 
established the assertion of the apostle—“ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh, 
the world; and this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Now, there is one great difficulty which meets us at the very threshold of the in- 
quiry. Is it true—is it borne out by the experience of the church that the renewed 
man overcomes the world? Is he never overcome by the world? or is his being ever 
overcome to be taken in contradiction to all pretensions to godliness ; so that because 
he has not overcome the world in this or that instance, is it therefore to be concluded 
that he is not “born of God?” Woe untoall of us if such reasoning be sound! Woe 
unto us all; even those who have walked the longest and the most steadfastly with God, 
if our text is to be interpreted by this rigid law! if it be enough that the world gain 
once the upper hand in order to its being proved that we are still unrenewed! It is 
not to be denied that the apostle makes no exception. The assertion is as broad and 
unqualified as another which he advances a few verses after. ‘ We know that who- 
soever is born of God sinneth not.” Oh! will you bring your regeneration to this 
touchstone? Will you stand or fall by this criterion? It were to put the seal of con- 
demnation on our fathers; it were to shut ourselves up to a foredoomed and inevi- 
table destruction to make sinlessness the only sign of security, and to require as the 
mark of our being “‘ new creatures” the being actually perfect. And yet, if the Bible 
fix a standard, it is not our failing to come up to it which shall overturn it. If God 
lay down a rule by which we are to proceed in judging ourselves, that rule is not to 
be set aside, just because its rigid application would consign to perdition those who 
have been reckoned amongst the “heirs of immortality.” We must admit this—the 
Bible is not to. be pared down, so .that what it demands may be brought within 
the compass of what we feel able to effect. And the apostle John saith—he saith 
distinctly—'t Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world,” and “ Whosoever is 
born of God sinneth not.” Will not, therefore, the truth of Scripture be impugned 
if anything short of unvarying victory or unsullied purity be admitted as the charac- 
teristic of a truly renewed man? My brethren, we have only to say, in answer 
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to this, that we must be just as scrupulous of introducing contradictions into the 
Bible as of disguising its assertions. Undoubtedly, itis the general representation 
of Scripture, that in our present state of being we shall continue imperfect ; that our 
attainments whilst on earth shall never be so lofty as to leave no higher point to 
which we haye to reach. And to this general representation we are bound to adhere. 
If we meet with detached passages which seem to militate against it, we must make 
the single text bend to the many chapters, and not do violence to the many chapters, in 
order to uphold the apparent force of a single text. Thus, in the instance under re- 
view, we cannot plead for the literal fact that the renewed man always overcomes 
and never sins, unless, at the same time, we are prepared to shut our eyes to the 
deficiences and short comings of the saints. We must, therefore, take a modified 
interpretation of St John’s strong sayings. The renewed man “overcomes,” and the 
renewed man “does not sin,” in the sense of the object which he has in view, rather 
than of the end to which he has attained. The sayings are to be interpreted of what 
is habitual, and not of what is occasional. His habits are those of victory and of 
righteousness. When he fails to conquer, or falls from obedience, the failure and fall 
are exceptions to ordinary success and general stedfastness. Hence we may say, the 
renewed man overcomes, because, though sometimes defeated, to be the victor and not 
the vanquished is his habit, and we say that he “ sins not,” because, though he often 
offend, disobedience is but his lament, for reluctance precedes and repentance follows 
the commission. The renewed man does not sin as the unrenewed does. He sins as 
one surprised by an enemy, and not as one seduced by a friend. And this difference 
goes far to demolish the wonder that St. John has declared—that he ‘‘sin not at all.” 

But without insisting further upon expressions, which, though unqualified in 
themselves are sufficiently qualified by other portions of Scripture, we conclude that 
it is habit to which the apostle refers. He is said to “overcome the world” who is 
always at war with it, though a man may not always be equally successful, I think, 
and I believe, that whenever a Christian sets himself to fight the world, he is sure to 
overcome it. For I do not suppose—and the supposition could rest on nothing but a 
denial of the Bible—I do not suppose that the case can arise of a man bracing him- 
self up in the strength of the Lord to meet a temptation, and then finding that temp- 
tation too strong to be resisted. God’s promises do not leave any loop-holes for failure.. 
God’s armour so covers the wearer that when it is rightly put on there are no vulne- 
rable points at which arrows may enter. It would be altogether insulting to God to 
suppose that a believer who is on the watch against a sin may commita sin. God 
never suffers him to be so tempted that it is “above what he is able to bear;” and 
whenever a temptation has been successful, it is not because that temptation was in 
itself irresistible; but simply because the tempted man either slept at his post or 
parleyed with the enemy. When we deny that perfect freedom from sin can ever be 
reached on earth it is not because—God forbid we should harbour such a thought !|— 
it isnot because we reckon the believer is placed under an invincible necessity of 
doing evil. He is under no such necessity. God’s will is that he should be perfectly 
holy ; God, moreover, has promised him aids which, if diligently sought, and as 
diligently applied, would keep him perfectly holy. Upon any other supposition you 
virtually make God the author of sin, seeing that you represent him as leaving it 
unavoidable that his own people transgress his commands. What then? Is it 
at one and the same time both possible and impossible to be perfect? This is near 
the truth. It is possible, forasmuch as God is always ready to assist, and his assis- 
tance is always sufficient to enable a man to vanquish the world. It is impossible, 
because while compassed by infirmity, I am sure to be caught sometimes asleep, and 
then, before I can rouse myself to cry for succour, I find that I have to weep the tears 


of repentance, Itis possible to be perfect, because the means provided are sufficient ; 
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it is impossible, because the constant use of those means pre-supposes a vigilance 
which would of itself be perfection. It is possible always to overcome, if we always 
kept the sword in hand; it is impossible, because, through the weakness of the flesh 
—a weakness which Christ compassionated, rather than upbraided, in his disciples, 
when he said—‘‘The spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak”—impossible, 
because, through weakness of the flesh, there will certainly come seasons at which 
the grasp is relaxed. Hence, we neither question the power of the Creator, nor 
apologise for the faults of the creature. The Creator gives the means; the creature 
must use those means. The means are ample enough for the attainment of perfection : 
but then they must be used with a diligence which can exist only where perfection 
has been already attained. The Christian might always overcome if he could always 
keep himself spiritually awake. What then? Has God made it an unavoidable 
thing that the Christian should spiritually slumber? Perish the thought! God may 
be said to have given us alarums enough to banish sleep altogether from the soul, but 
then he requires of us, as responsible creatures that we wind them up for ourselves. 
And all we contend for is, that the supposition of our never once failing to wind up 
each alarum is equivalent to a supposition that we are already perfect—that at least 
we are perfect in one respect ; perfect in vigilance. Surely it ‘will not do to assume 
that man is already perfect, in order to prove that perfection lies within reach. 

If you have gone along with us in these lengthened remarks, you will sufficiently 
understand the power of faith asserted in the proposition derived from our text. 
That true Christians, renewed men, overcome the world is the apostle’s statement ; 
and up to this point we have been laboring to shew that invariable conquest—conquest, 
that is, which is never chequered by defeat—though it be a thing after which the 
righteous will strive—a thing to which they will daily more nearly attain—is not a 
thing to be demanded ere we can be proved true Christians at all. We donot believe 
that the man of God can be vanquished in what may be called a pitched battle; let 
him only be on his guard, with the Lord on his side, and where is the might that shall 
prevail to his overthrow? But he may be taken by ambush, if he cannot by storm; 
and though we will not extenuate his carelessness; though we call on him to 
weep over the negligence which left open the postern, to be entered by one who failed 
to sound the alarm, and to be humbled by an apathy which was deaf to the stealthy 
tread till it had deepened into a thunder clap—yet, God forbid that we should drive 
him to so fatal a conclusion, that, because he has been overcome, therefore he cannot 
be a true believer. Far enough from that! He may fall, but he shall rise again. 
The desire of his soul is still to the Lord, and to the glory of his name. He may 
have been surprised off his guard. The enemy may have come in like a flood, and 
swept away for a moment the landmarks of piety; but still at heart he loves God; 
still at heart he loves Christ; still at heart it is his determination to “fight the good 
fight, and keep the faith.” Oh, then, he may sometimes be defeated, but defeat, 
while it covers him with confusion, will but send him with greater earnestness to the 
Redeemer. And so long as to conquer be the habit, and to be conquered the exception 
we shall hold that there is no contradiction of the assertion of the Evangelist— 
“ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world.” 

And now as to the agency through which the result is effected. ‘This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” We will set before you certain 
cases of collision between the soul and the world, and endeavour to show you in each 
how “faith” will obtain us the victory. We choose this mode of illustrating the 
general proposition, because, at the beginning of a new year, as the cases may possibly 
be your own in some portion of that year, it is perhaps the most profitable that we 
could take. 

First, let us look at the man who is just starting.in a Christian life; whom the 
influences of God’s Spirit are just leading to break loose from habits of unrighteous- 
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ness. It is a hard task upon which he is entering. It is no light matter to encounter, 
it may be, the cold looks of former friends, and be frowned upon and derided where 
we have been used to meet nothing but smiles and applause. No doubt, the man is 
of all fools the greatest, who could hesitate between encountering the scorn of his 
fellow men, and enduring the wrath of his God. No one could more deserve our pity 
and rebuke, than one who is deterred, by the sneers of the scornful, from escaping 
from the strongholds of sin. And yet we wouldnot make light of the power of ridicule. 
We readily confess, that he who can enter a state of rest, only by passing through the 
ranks of the scornful, has a most difficult exploit to achieve. Nay, why should we 
hesitate to own that the degree of moral courage which would nerve a man to die a 
martyr at the stake is often less than that which would enable him to confess Christ 
boldly amid the sneers of an intellectual or fashionable assembly. And, in many 
instances, this is exactly the battery which the world opens on a man, when he begins 
to be in earnest for his soul. And how is he to confront this battery, since the assault 
is of all others the most likely to damp the feelings and try the courage? Whence 
are the stimulants to be fetched which shall keep him fast to his allegiance? Why 
the man must have a deep persuasion that heaven isa real thing, and that hell is a 
real thing—that the one is too precious to be fooled away out of mere complaisance, and 
the other too tremendous to be endured, just in order to ward off a sarcasm. He must 
be thoroughly convinced that sin is the object of the Almighty’s wrath, that Christ is 
the only sacrifice and propitiation for sin; he must be Scared as one who hears the 
tramp of vengeance, and allured as one who marks the worth of the atonement. If 
he be all this, and if he have all this, he may stand before the battery and not shrink 
from its discharge. A sneer at preciseness! What way would it make against the 
certainty of perdition? A laugh at over strictness! It is only the echo of the lament 
of lost souls). A frown at non-compliance! Its ruggedness disappears before the 
beaming smile of a Saviour who loves him and calls him, And thus it is that faith— 
faith “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”—faith, 
which makes the Bible no fiction, and eternal bliss no delusion, and everlasting 
torment no day dream—faith, which bas made excursions into the future, and 
established the reality of all that before was report—it is by faith that he makes good 
his outset in the heavenward course. And when he separates from the world, and 
from the smiles of those who would detain him, gives up its pleasures, breaks off its 
associations, abjures its maxims, unmoved whether by the harsh rebuke-or the 
alluring entreaty—why we point him out as a noble proof of the truth of the 
declaration—‘‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world; even our faith.” 

And, again, the world is not wanting in versatility. Satan never lost a soul through 
want of ingenuity in varying the mode of attack. If he cannot alarm by opposition, 
he will seek to lull into security ; and will try blandishments, where threatenings have 
failed. But, whatever the mode of assault, if successfully resisted, it must be through 
faith. Look at men who are engaged in the bustle of commerce, who are tempted to 
push speculation on the right hand and on the left. They live in such an atmosphere 
of profit and loss, that it is difficult to keep themselves from covetousness Here is 
ordinarily a collision between the world and the Christian man of business. The 
world offers to sweep its wealth into his coffers, only bargaining that he shall so 
engross himself with trade as to leave no time for his soul, or perhaps practise some 
of those underhand tricks which, as the law takes no cognizance, it tells him may be 
practised with impunity. But the Christian merchant will foil the world in these 
attacks, and that, too, through faith. He will keep his desires within moderate limits, 
believing that they who will be rich, fall into temptations and snares, and into many 
fleshly and carnal lusts. He will moreover maintain an undeviating rectitude, not 
practising a trick because likely to pass undetected, but believing that nothing can 
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escape the eye of the Omnipotent. Thus faith keeps the desires chaste, and the 
balance true, and the ledger accurate, The world is overcome in the very counting- 
house, and faith wins the trophies of the victory alleged in our text, as much from 
the dealings of traffic as from the death-beds of saints. 

Or, to take another case. Through fear of giving offence, the Christian is often led 
to make concessions to prejudice, which may amount at last to a compromise of 
principle. Here may be a very inviduous attack. The world invites me to a kind of 
amnesty, a truce, which, requiring not the sacrifice of principle on the onc side, shall 
leave undisturbed the opinions of the other. I think with myself. It is of no service 
to be unnecessarily austere. If I am so tenacious of non-essentials, I shall rivet the 
prejudices of a whole neighbourhood against essentials. If I will not give way in 
matters, which involve not the vitals of Christianity, I shall engender over a parish 
or district a disgust at the very name of religion. And how is the world to be over- 
come when it has put on the cloak of charity, and thinks it a great pity that parties 
who might live at peace should be always at war? How is the world in this case to 
be overcome? Through faith, and only through faith. Faith looks towards Christ, 
and it perceives that if ever righteousness could have been on good terms with 
unrighteousness, it would have been when its preacher was the general Benefactor of 
his race, scattering blessing wherever he came, and driving from the scene the various 
ills and afflictions of life. But faith beholds in this personage the objects of the 
world’s bitter reproach. Faith hears from his lips—‘‘ Marvel not if the world hate 
you. Ye know that it hated me before it hated you.” From what happened to the 
Mediator, and from what was said by the Mediator, faith equally gathers that to make 
concessions, in the hope of making converts, is like cutting out parts of the Bible, in 
order to recommend the remainder to notice. Weare far enough from saying that 
the Christian is never to make concessions. Quite the reverse; though they are to 
be made with great diffidence and after much prayer. The religious child, for instance, 
of irreligious parents—he must not obey his father if he command him what would 
be disobedience to God. But, in everything else, up to the very limit of actual dis- 
obedience to God, he should concede to his father, and take his will as his own. It is 
just the same in another case brought before me. Between husband and wife there 
must be concession in everything short of actual breaking God’s law. Perhaps the 
religious wife wishes to attend church, and the irreligious husband will not accompany 
her. Is she then to forsake the ‘‘assembling of ourselves together?” Certainly not. 
This would be disobeying God to please her husband. But just as certainly she ought 
to attend at such times and in such measure as will least withdraw her from her 
husband. She will never win him to religion by disobeying God for his sake; but 
she may be so obedient to God as to prove that she bears in mind all the duties and 
all the obligations of the conjugal relation. 

But these are considerations of a particular kind. In general it is worse than 
useless to concede to the world: the world, very justly, takes it for cowardice and 
and gives it contempt. And thus faith decides that the march of a righteous cause is 
not to be advanced by throwing a mantle over the uniform of its soldiers, It decides 
that they who would hate you if you showed yourself an out and out Christian, can only 
Jove you in proportion as you play the renegade and poltroon. This, by faith, in the 
whole record of Scripture; by faith, in the fact that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God; by faith, in Christ, is able to effect the spread of the gospel without requiring 
me to disguise it in myself; by faith, in the Holy Spirit, as ready to support me 
against all the obloquy which absolute decision may provoke, I overcome the world; 
I resist its advances; I decline its courtesies; I reject it alliances. When a man ig 
not afraid of standing out to be pointed at, when he will make no terms but that the 
world should come over to his ground; that he will perish sooner than advance one 
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inch towards the world; when he will not be intimate with any society which is all 
that is affable, upon the understanding, that he must not be rude enough to hint that 
souls are immortal—when, in short, he tramples on the notion that by relaxing a little 
on this point, and accommodating a little on that—that by showing the profile of 
religion, and keeping the full face out of sight, he may probably win over the despisers 
—then we affirm that a great victory has been achieved, and so pre-eminent has faith 
been in the combat, that at once we may declare with St. John—“ This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

Now there are many of you, we trust, who can testify, from experience, that the 
Christian’s life is one of conflict with the world, and that when he overcomes 
it, it is through the agency of faith; that, depending on Christ for redemption, 
works by gratitude and love, and realises at all times the supporting presence of 
God. You have met with the world in battle, and you have returned in 
triumph from the field. What shall we say to you, save that he who gave 
the strength, in which you have heretofore vanquished, is as mighty as ever to 
aid you in the struggle? I know not individually what your trials may be. 
I know not the precise form which the world assumes when it meets you in 
conflict. But this I know, that your great High Priest was tempted in all points even 
as ye are, and that the faith which fastened on him shall extract}from his fulness 
supplies commensurate with every exigency. I know that Satan shall never forge an 
arrow which the shield of this faith is not strong enough to throw off. I know that 
it is promised to the believer, not only that he shall be a‘ conqueror ”—this were 
much, this were* wonderful!—much that tho believer should subdue in battle; 
wonderful that in his sinfulness and his weakness he shall gain the mastery over 
principalities and powers—yes, this were much; this were wonderful !—but it is not 
only promised that he shall be a “conqueror,” it is promised that he shall be “ more 
than a conqueror through him that loved him.” I cannot grasp the promise in all the 
nobleness of its extent. I hardly know what that conquest is which is more than 
conquest. But, nevertheless, I bid you lay hold on such a promise, andjmay you go 
on your way rejoicing! It is not life; it is not death which shall separate you from 
the Redeemer. One lust after another being crucified, you shall stand at last on the 
margin of eternity, and, looking down its vista, behold not the ruins of that death 
which the Redeemer abolished, but the splendours of that kingdom, which at his 
second coming, he shall set up. I know that if ye have faith in Christ, through}that 
faith ye shall die conquerors. The wing of the angel shall be over you; the whisper 
of the Spirit shall comfort you; the smile of the Redeemer shall beckon you. And 
if surviving relatives rear a monument over your ashes, they will be perfidious to 
your memory ; they will be traitors to the truth, if they carve not on the stone—THEY 
OVERCAME THE WORLD; AND THE VICTORY WAS BY FAITH, 

May God grant to all of us, whenever we take our last sleep, that we may have an 
epitaph so brilliant and so blessed! Amen, even so, Lord God Almighty. 
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*¢ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. To him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.’’— 
Revelations ii, 7. ; 

We always look with great interest on any representation of a future state of 
things, which borrows iis imagery from the paradise wherein our first parents 
were placed. There is nothing which more assures us how complete will be the 
final triumph of the Redeemer, than sketches of the thorough restoration of what 
sin hath destroyed or defaced; so that the Garden of Eden shall again blossom 
in all its loveliness, and be once more filled with its sacramental mysteries. The 
qaestion is not whether these sketches are accurate delineations of what is yet to 
occur, They may be only employed as parables, and not to be literally inter- 
preted, But the mere fact, that representations of the future are given in what 
may be called the language of paradise, does always seem to us a most striking 
proof that the effects of redemption shall at last be commensurate with those of 
apostacy ; so that there is nothing of what the one hath lost which shall not be 
finally recovered through the other. Let this globe resume its lost place among the 
morning stars of the universe; let its first verdure return, and everything like 
discord and unhappiness be banished from its habitations, and then will there be 
& demonstration such as can hardly be given on any other supposition, that Christ 
Jesus hath effected the very purpose for which he was ‘‘ manifested’’—namely, 
‘that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 

‘ And it leads to the expecting so glorious a restoration, to find that the imagery 
of paradise is used by the sacred writers when they would discourse to us on the 
future blessedness of the saints. It may or it may not be allegorical: but it 
tells us most emphatically, that every consequence of transgression shall be 
eradicated, when we read of the Garden of Eden as again planted, and of the 
river flowing through the sacred enclosure, and of the entrance as being no 
longer guarded by the eherub with his sword of fire, but yielding its fruits to a 
rejoicing company, who are secured for ever against the assaults of the tempter. 

Our text is a beautiful instance of the employment of what we call the imagery 
of paradise. Our Lord himself is the speaker. He is addressing the Church of 
Ephesus, which, though still presenting many things for which it gains commen- 
dation, had somewhat declined from its first love, and needed, therefore, to be 
bidden to remember from whence it had fallen—to “repent and do the first 
works.’? And Christ would encourage the Ephesians to the attempting the 
recovery of the ground which had been lost, by speaking to them of the recom. 
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pense which is laid up for the righteous—“ He that hath an ear to hear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.’ The Christian life must be a warfare: 
a constant battle has to be maintained with ‘‘the world, the flesh, and the 
devil;”’ but “*to him that overcometh”—to him who perseveres to the end, 
“ fighting the good fight of faith ’’—to him ‘will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

And this “ tree of life’ is yet moré largely described in the 22nd chapter of 
the book of Revelation, St. John is there giving you an account of that glorious 
city on which he was privileged to gaze, which had its street of pure gold, trans- 
parent as glass, and its foundations garnished with all manner of precious stones. 
This city must be regarded as the final habitation of the righteous, and as repre- 
senting what in ordinary language we designate heaven. We cannot pretend to 
describe what there will be in heaven which shall precisely answer to the crystal 
and the jasper which glow so radiantly in the evangelist’s account, But of this 
we are sure,—that what is costliest and most lovely on earth are gathered into 
its allegorical scenes—that we may know that what ‘‘ eye hath not seen, and ear 
hath not heard,” includes all that is most precious in the storehouses of God. 
St. John, however, is not content with giving a description of the gold and the 
diamond, but he tells us of spiritual glories which still more dazzle whilst they 
baffle imagination. No earthly tower crowned that city ; it required no temple, 
for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb were there, No material sun lit up its 
firmament, and no moon silvered its night, for the glory of the ever-living Creator 
illumined it; and darkness had no place, for the noon-tide was perpetual. The 
throne of God and of the Lamb was there; and from this throne rolled the pure 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal—emblematical, it may be, of those 
influences of the Spirit which shall refresh us hereafter, as well as here, and 
which might well be represented as issuing from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, seeing that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son. The 
Evangelist yet further observes, that in the midst of the street of this magnificent 
city—in the place of public concourse, whither all might resort, and on the banks 
of that river, whose waters glided so softly by its palaces, stood the tree of life— 
not a solitary plant, but a noble avenue; and that this tree yielded all manner 
of fruits—a fruit for each month, while “its leaves were for the healing of the 
nations.” 

We shall find it well to have reconrse to this description of the tree, in order 
to open up to you the force and beauty of the prediction or promise in our text. 
Since upon first reading our text, our thoughts turn to the original paradise; and 
inasmuch as this is stated to bo * the tree of life,” it will be necessary briefly to 
examine, in the first place, what may be learned concerning this tree, from the 
history of Adam and Eve; and we shall then be better prepared, in the second 
place, to hear what “The Spirit saith unto the churches’’—‘To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God.’”’ 

Now you will all remember, that when God ‘created man in his own image,” 
he placed him in the garden, which he had planted for his habitation, and where 
he had made everything grow which was pleasant to the sight and good for food. 
Yet you are further to remember, that man, as bearing the likeness of his Maker, 
was a creature of mighty capacities and splendid powers; and you can hardly 
therefore think that the garden in which he was appointed to dwell, and which it 
was his business to cultivate, was adapted only to gratify his bodily senses by 
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the luxuriousness of its foliage, or his bodily appetites by the variety of its fruits... 
Rather may it be supposed that paradise was a temple, every object in which was. 
symbolical of some illustrious truth; and that Adam was the appointed high 
priest to present the homage of the young Creation. It may not have been 
merely, if at all, to aid the processes of vegetation from the soil, on which there 
had yet fallen no curse, that our first parent was employed to till the ground. 
It may rather have been, that the culture of the earth was, with him, equally a 
culture of the mind; that there was a sermon to him printed on every leaf, and 
pencilled on every flower; and that God instructed him in his duties and his 
hopes, as formed for immortality by all that silvered scenery through which he 
was privileged to wander. And whatever be your opinion in regard of the cor- 
rectness of associating this fallen and material paradise with spiritual truths, it 
is at least certain, that a virtue is ascribed to two trees in the garden which 
could not have been theirs from their natural properties—these were the “tree 
of life, which grew, we are told, ‘in the midst of the garden,” and the “tree of 
knowledge of good and evil.’’ You can never think that the fruit of these trees 
possessed naturally any such efficacy as is attributed to them by the sacred his- 
torian. The Jewish rabbi have their fables upon this as upon many other points, 
affirming that whosoever ate of the fruit of the tree of life would thereby become 
of necessity, immortal. But this is a figment which it is not worth while to ree 
fute. Death had not entered when the tree of life was planted. Man had only 
to remain innocent, and he would haye been immortal; so that it could not have 
been a security against bodily decay, which was to be gained by eating that 
mysterious fruit. We may advance the like statement in regard of the tree of 
knowledge; but we choose rather to limit our observations to the tree of life, 
inasmuch as this alone enters into the promise of our text. And we cannot agree 
with those who maintain that the tree of life must have been a divinely instituted 
symbol or sacrament, the partaking of which was a confession on the part of 
Adam, that his life was neither self-derived nor self-sustained, but flowed from 
that Divine Person of whom it had all along been true, that ‘in him was life, 
and the life was the light of men,” We believe that, under every dispensation 
there have been sacraments by which all men might declare their faith in this 
truth, and participate in the life of which Jesus is the source; though the sacred 
symbols ordained to represent it have differed according to the differences of cir- 
cumstances. We know from St. Paul, that the manna, while it sustained the 
life of the Israelites in the desert, was spiritual meat also—representing and con- 
veying what is represented and conveyed by the bread in the eucharist, The 
sacrament is essentially the same, for the soul of the sacrament is not in the 
sign, but in the thing signified: though with change of dispensation there has 
been a change in the instituted symbol; and that which represented Christ under 
the earliest dispensation of the manna in the wilderness, we believe to have been 
the fruit of “the‘tree of life,’ which grew in the midst of the garden. That 
very Divine Person, who is to us our life and the fountain of immortality, was 
the same to Adam, though not in the capacity of a substitute and a sacrifice. 
Adam was placed, even as we are, in a state of probation; and in his case, as 
well as in our own, the attaining immortality depended upon the manner in . 
which he passed through that state: and just as the sacrament of the Lord’s © 
Supper is a means through which the life forfeited by sinners is restored, so, in all 
probability, the sacrament of the tree in the midst of the garden was the, means 
of supporting the life bestowed by him whom the tree represents. Adam, cad 
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forasmuch as he had committed no sin, therefore needed no atonement, and de- 
rived not life from the Son of God as a Mediator, but only as Creator and Pre- 
server. Hence, the symbols of the sacrament were not those of the breaking of 
the body and the shedding of blood; but the fruit of the tree was emblematic of 
nothing but the richness of the root whence it sprang. But when transgression 
had brought Adam under a sentence of condemnation, the case was quite altered. 
The glories of immortality were no longer to be obtained upon the terms of the 
first covenant, and therefore was man excluded from paradise, and from the 
original symbol of that eternal life which was now to be reached by other means, 
and represented by other sacraments, He could no longer put forth the hand, 
and eat of the tree of life, for it was necessary that he should be redeemed, in 
order that it might be a blessing to him to be mortal. Itwas only then in mercy, 
rather than in judgment, that God banished him from Eden, in the midst of 
which stood the life-giving tree. Was it that God was unwilling that man should 
live for ever?—that he did not design him to live for ever? We know that 
nothing of this kind can be maintained. The most that can fairly be understood 
as to why the Lord God banished man from Eden, ‘lest he should eat of the 
tree of life,’ is that God sent him away in mercy, lest, now that he was fallen, 
he should think of entering heaven upon the same terms and by the sate cove- 
nant as when he was unfallen. It was not to debar him from the tree of life: it 
was only to teach him that he was not to look for immortality except through 
redemption, Oh! it was not after all, in the fierceness of his anger but rather 
in the plenitude of his compassion, that God armed the cherub with the flaming 
sword, that turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life. It was not so 
in order to guard the avenue to the tree, that man might never be able to ap- © 
proach thereto. God designed that he should approach, eat of the fruit, and 
live for ever. But the angel stood before the tree, and waved the fiery weapon 
to warn him back, if forgetful of the alteration which sin had made in his circam- 
stances, and to teach him that there were demands of justice to be satisfied, ere 
he could have right once more to the sacramental freit. Adam had, indeed, 
unhappily transgressed; and now immortality could no longer be gained by his 
own obedience. He had incurred the sentence of death, and what had he any 
longer to do with the tree of life. He went forth from the Garden of Eden, with 
the partner of his guilt, to till the soil wherein sin had thickly sown the thistle 
and the thorn. But had he no hope in his departure, lingering, as he may have 
done, on the borders of paradise, catching the last glimpses of its waving cedars, 
and the last murmurs of its falling waters? Was it in the bitterness of unmiti- 
gated despair, that our common father submitted to the sentence of guilt? We 
believe not this! He looked back, indeed, towards the tree of life, and the cherub 
was before it and the flaming sword turning every way, so that there was now no 
path by which he could think of returning and gathering the fruit; but he may 
have been only instructed by this, that it must be by a new covenant if he now 
sought immortality. The sword of fire did but warn him against supposing that 
his own obedience could any longer prevail for his admission into heaven, and thus 
drove him to take refuge in the promise that ‘‘ the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head.’”’ Oh! I know not, therefore, whether it may not have been 
that this very sword illumined the future, and threw its flashes over far distant 
wonders. Yes! as it forbad all approach to the tree of life, as originally planted 
on the earth, it may have been instrumental to the scattering of the darkness which 
hung over the coming dispensation, and revealing to the eyes of the patriarch, 
the tree, spreading out its branches, though in another form, and giving shelter 
to the myriads of his posterity. And then, as the exiled pair tyrned away from 
that happy and beautiful home, there may have been something like hope in 
their eyes and elasticity in their tread, and the sword, whose vivid glare seemed 
only calculated to terrify and blind, had lit up by its blazings, the whole ex- 
panse of the future; and a voice uttered :—‘* To him that overcometh’”—toil you 
must, and strive, and struggle, and fight:—nevertheless, ‘To him that over- 
Peni Pe I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise 
oO * 

This is what may be learned of ‘the tree of life” from the history of Adam 
and Eve. We shall now assume, that from the first, there has been an emblem 
of Christ,—the second Person in the ever blessed Trinity,—and that all along he 
hath been the source of immortality, however different the mode in which im. 
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mortality is derived to fallen creatures from that in which it may be conveyed 
to unfallen. 

But now let us survey those particulars, in regard of the emblematical tree of 
life, which we have already referred to as given in another chapter of the Book 
of Revelation, The first particular is, that it was on the banks of a river issu- 
ing from the throne, that the tree of life grew. We have already told you, that 
‘the river, clear as crystal,’ may be considered as representing the influences of 
God’s Spirit ; and that there is a peculiar fitness in the figure, which makes the 
river flow from the throne of God and of the Lamb, inasmuch as it is both from 
the Father and the Son that the Holy Ghost proceeds. For what have we to 
learn from the fact that this river was perpetually shadowed by “the tree of 
life,” unless that it is the office of the Holy Spirit to bring us along, as it were, 
from Christ to Christ, so that we are never stationary, and never leave the Re- 
deemer and the Intercessor? It is not as with a natural river, on whose surface, 
if I embark, I am carried through varieties of foliage —now one species, and then 
another, of plants arising on the margin and glassing itself in the stream. Here 
it is always the same tree, though bearing varieties of fruit. The Spirit of God 
will not lead us to any but Christ; and though we may pause at one point or 
another, to gather the rich clasters which hang within reach, they all come from 
that true vine, of which the Father is the husbandman. And not only is it to be 
observed that the river never forsakes the tree of life, that it may roll its waters 
through other plantations, but that that tree grows by the river-side, as though 
to inform us that Christ is not a life-giving Saviour, except as implanted and 
nourished by the Spirit. He cannot spring up where the stream does not glide; 
and where the stream glides, he will invariably be found. The combination, 
therefore, of the river and the tree is as accurate as it is beautiful. You cannot 
separate the Mediator and the Comforter; and one cannot be in the heart which 
is destitute of the other. Where there are the gushings of the waters, there will 
be the wavings of the branches. 

We must not, indeed, forget that our text refers to the heavenly state. The 
paradise, in the midst of which is the tree of life, is the final dwelling-place of 
those who shall overcome in the ‘ good fight. of faith.” Therefore, we must not 
illustrate the matter under review by reference to what belongs only to our 
present condition. Yet who shall say that what is figuratively set forth by the 
combination of the river and the tree will not equally hold good in our eter- 
nal inheritance? Rather, since it is in our eternal inheritance that the combi- 
nation is represented as subsisting, we are bound to betieve that the river, whose 
streams shall ‘‘make glad the city of our God,” will be bordered hereafter, as it 
is now, by the tree of life. In other words, that Chriss and the Spirit will never 
be separated from the experience and the happiness of the church. The occupa- 
tion and gladness of eternity shall greatly consist, we may believe, in the search- 
ing more deeply into the mysteries of redemption, and comprehending more and 
more that love which will always pass knowledge. Now, we see only through a 
glass, darkly; and dim and feeble are our apprehensions of that magnificent 
scheme which perhaps includes the whole universe of animated beings, in that 
unlimited mercy which held nothing too costly that this scheme might be per- 
fected. But hereafter, in the manhood of our faculties and in possession of eter- 
nal life, we shall be admitted into acquaintance with the height, and depth, and 
breadth of the atonement; and we shall be able, at last, so to climb, and pene- 
trate, and explore, as vastly to outstrip our present feeble progress—though the 
result of every advance may be, that untravelled immensity is still stretching 
beyond, And why may we not suppose, that in these, our lofty and glorious 
researches, we shall be aided by the Spirit who now ‘takes of the things of 
Christ and shews them” to the soul? There is no foundation for the opinion; 
neither is it a thing to be desired, that we shall be independent in eternity. We 
shall still be creatures, though redeemed creatures; and we may therefore be- 
lieve, that hereafter, as well as now, we shall derive everything from the Saviour, 
and through the agency of the Spirit. It shall be much of our employment and, 
therefore, of our happiness, to trace the spreadings of the tree of life—the mighty 
depths to which its roots strike, and the spheres upon spheres which are over- 
shadowed by its boughs. Planted before there was rebellion, it may not be over 
rebels alone that it waves its foliage; and we shall follow its branches from star to 
star, and find them giving shelter to successive orders of intelligence. And whilst 
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thus engaged in sublime investigations, whence shall we derive every new material 
of happiness? Are we to doubt that the Spirit of God will lead us on in the dis- 
covery of truth, and strengthen our powers, and enlarge our capacities, and place 
before us fresh trains of knowledge? O! we réjoice in thinking that Christ and 
his work will still be our field of research, and the Holy Spirit our guide across the 
unbounded districts. We rejoice, because we delight in everything which proves 
that eternal life is begun on earth; and that Christians have here the commence- 
ment of that of which, hereafter, we shall reach the consummation. Men are too 
much disposed to separate their two states of being, as though the future were all 
mystery, and could in no degree be anticipated in the present, We therefore 
seize eagerly on every representation which so associates the two states, as to 
lead us to seek foretastes of what God reserves for the faithful. It is thus with 
the imagery of the river of life and the tree of life. I know now, that that river 
that issues from the throne of God and of the Lamb, runs continually in a chan- 
nel on whose banks grows luxuriantly the tree of life. But it is in a city that 
hath no temple, no need of the sun, neither of the moon, that the Evangelist 
John represents the crystal stream as thus gliding. Then I know, that if once 
admitted within the precincts of the heavenly Jerusalem, I shall not enter on 
employments which are altogether strange here, and be left to pursue them in 
my unaided strength. Still shall I be launched on the same river, and still on 
my onward voyage have the same towering tree on the right hand and on the 
left: still, that is, shall I be gladdened by discoveries of Christ, and still make 
those discoveries by the teaching of the Spirit. The Spirit of God may conduct 
into the very midst of what is unfathomable and incomprehensible; but still, on 
every side,—close to us and along the line of the distant horizon,—there will be 
bright spots, which shall, as it were, seem painted with redemption. Thus, eter- 
nity may be spent in learning the mystery of godliness, with the Spirit for a 
teacher. ‘This view of the future is animating, because it presents us with some- 
thing definite—something of which, even now, we have a partial experience, I 
know not what the precious stones may be with which the foundations of that city 
are garnished; I know not what those pearls may be, each of which is a gate of 
that city; I know not what that gold may be, with which the streets of the city 
are paved; I cannot attach precise meaning to these dazzling figures, for I know 
of little in our present condition to which they can be said to correspond. But I 
feel that now, here on earth, it is the delight of the Christian to learn, under the 
teaching of God’s Spirit, more of Christ and more of redemption; then to tell me 
that this learning shall be continued through eternity, is to tell me of a happiness 
which can be appreciated, becamse I have already, in a measure, its experience. 
This it is which is told me figuratively—and, nevertheless, plainly,—when I read 
that it is on each bank of the river that flows from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, that the tree of life grows. Ought I not, then, to be animated by what 
‘the Spirit saith unto the churches’?—animated to combat —animated to en- 
durance ?—“ To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God P” 

But the Evangelist John tells us yet more of this tree of life—more, by which 
he encourages us in the endeavour to overcome all the enemies of our salvation, 
We felt, whilst insisting on the truth, that there is no tree but the tree of life on 
the banks of the river, that you might be tempted to think that the very same- 
ness would be wearisome. We felt that you might, by remembering how en- 
chantingly a stream might glide through varieties of scene, think that it would 
add to the beauty of its wanderings, that it should be skirted in its course by the 
different ornaments of the vegetable kingdom, And we did not attempt to 
obviate the suspicion which might be rising in your minds, because we knew 
that it must be removed, as we adduced, from Holy Writ, other particulars of 
that ‘‘ tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God.”’ It may be that, 
wherever the river rolls only one species of tree is found on its banks: neverthe- 
less, there is no sameness, for we are told of this tree, that it bears twelve man- 
ner of fruits, and yields fruit every month. It is not, surely, for us to suppose 
the number of twelve is the exact number of fruits which are produced. The 
number is evidently given with reference to the length of the year, that we may 
know that the tree, unlike every other tree, yields fruit at all seasons, and is at 
no time barren—a beautiful emblem of the Lord our Redeemer! We have shewn 
you generally with what propriety he is represented as the tree of life; inasmuch 
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as he is the root whence every order of being derives its animation. But now 
let us view him with special reference to ourselves—the tree of life to sinners 
who have banished themselves from paradise, where that tree was first planted. 
The grand thing for us to be satisfied of, in reference to the Redeemer, is, that 
there is in him a supply for our every necessity. If he be the tree of life, we 
must be able to obtain from him whatever we require as candidates for immor- 
tality. And what can more admirably affirm that he is such a tree than the 
saying that it bears twelve manner of fruits, and yieldeth fruit every month? 
This is certainly a description, if any can be, of the largeness and fulness of the 
Mediator’s office. This sets before us the Mediator, as offering to every individual. 
case exactly what is suited to its circumstances. Art thou oppressed with a sense 
of sin >—pnt forth thine hand, there is pardon on the tree; take it and be at peace. 
Art thou hungering and thirsting after righteousness ?—put forth thine hand, 
there are clusters of which thou mayest eat, and find Christ made unto thee, 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and redemption. Art thou in the bloom 
of youth P—there are fruits for the early month; and those who receive Christ in 
the outset of life, find flowers which leave no relish for the perishable and sensual. 
Art thou in the decrepitude of old age ?—there are winter fruits as well as sum- 
mer; and he who eats, in his hoary hairs, of the bread which cometh down from 
heaven, feels an assurance that he has a home beyond the grave, and grows 
strong for his last struggle. Is prosperity thy condition ?—there is a fruit of 
which thou shouldst partake, for from Christ thou wilt learn that thy treasure 
should be above; and if he dwell in thine heart, that heart will not attach itself 
unduly to thine abundance. Is adversity thy condition ?—oh! the tree yields 
fruit in the cloudy day, as well as in the sunny: yea, it is when the heavens are 
overcast, that its boughs are most thickly laden, And it were to enumerate 
every cause of human grief to tell up the varieties of consolation which there are 
in Christ for the mourning. Is it the consciousness of moral weakness and im- 
perfections, by which a man is disquieted ?—let him receive Christ as the ‘‘ High 
Priest who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,’’ and the fruit will 
soothe anxiety. Is he alarmed by the approach of death?—let him receive 
Christ as “‘the resurrection and the life,’’ and the fruit- will be a cordial. Is it 
the solemnity of the judgment by which he is appalled P—let him receive Christ 
as having ‘‘all authority given him to execute judgment,’’ and the fruit will 
destroy fear. Therefore is it that the river is always flowing—that we should be 
carried in our every necessity to that part of the garden of the Lord, where the 
tree of life yields precisely the fruit which is adapted to our wants; and through- 
out ‘the whole year of our lifetime—its twelve months of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter—never is there a day when we can go to the tree and not find upon 
it fruit: and that, too, fruit just suited to the season, You may, indeed, urge, 
that with respect to that part of the description which has been already con- 
sidered, that in thus illustrating the imagery of our text, we forget that it is in 
heaven, and not on the earth, that the tree of life stands, of which, they who 
« overcome” are to eat. Weare not forgetful of this, and we do not believe 
that the variety and sufficiency which we can now find in the Mediator shall 
have ceased in another state of being. There will not, indeed, be precisely the 
same wants to satisfy, nor the same desires to appease; and therefore, neither 
do we suppose that precisely the same fruits will hang on the branches of the 
tree. But this is only saying that the fruits change with the season. Why 
should they be the same beneath the cloudless shinings of eternity, as amid the 
bleak winds of time? Nevertheless, there may be a great variety, and yet there 
may still be the twelve manner of fruits, There are to be degrees in heaven, 
hereafter—each being happy up to the full measure of his capacity; but the 
capacity of one differing from that of another, as ‘one star differeth from another 
star in glory.” Why may not this be represented by the twelve manner of 
fruits? Why may we not think, that when the tree of life grows in the midst 
of the celestial paradise,—for we read of no other tree, though every species 
were found in the terrestial,—and when this is represented as yielding varieties 
of produce, why may we not think that it is a figurative declaration that Christ 
will hereafter fill the capacities of the whole company of the redeemed, giving 
himself to each individual exactly in that measure in which there is power to 
receive him? We may go even further. There is a great diversity observable 
amongst men who are equally the servants of God and believers in Christ. There 
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is diversity in disposition, diversity of intellect, diversity in pursuit, diversity in 
the material of enjoyment, though they all love their Maker, and feel the pre- 
ciousness of the Saviour. Is this diversity altogether to cease, when they have 
entered the heavenly paradise? We know not.why this should be the case. We 
should rather expect, that what has been the employment of life of a righteous 
man will remain, hereafter, his great source of enjoyment: just as we believe 
that what has been the dominant passion in a vicious man will remain his great 
source of misery. One disciple on earth has been noted, like St. Peter, for zeal, 
and another, like St. Paul, for love: and will not zeal, with glorious opportu- 
nities for its exercise, distinguish the former in heaven, and love, with a finer 
sphere for its expatiations, the latter? There will be as great a difference be- 
tween redeemed men, hereafter, as we know there is here. Whilst the having 
to serve God was the happiness of each, each will know him in that respect, and 
serve him in that capacity which agrees most with his habits and dispositions. 
Tt is not forgetting that God will be ‘all in all” to glorified saints, to suppose of 
those saints that they will respectively find delight in different characteristics 
and workings of God. Each may be eating of the same tree of life, and yet each 
a different manner of fruit. The man of high intellect may be the man of high 
intellect still, and the man of deep feeling the man of deep feeling still: the 
former may be diligently busied with what is august and overpowering in God— 
the latter with what is gentle and beautiful. The man who has been all fire, 
may be all fire still; the man who has been all sympathy, may be all sympathy 
still: the one may be chiefly conversant with the blazings of divine greatness, 
and the other with the gushings of divine tenderness. Then it may be that when 
the Evangelist gazed on the tree of life, and saw that it bare twelve manner of 
fruits, he did but behold, in vivid representation, how heaven shall be adapted to 
various tastes, as well as to various capacities. And then, whilst each of its in- 
habitants shall derive his happiness from God in Christ, each shall derive it in 
that form which agrees best with his powers and his desires. Can you need 
more to animate you? Every one, you see, who enters heaven, shall find him- 
self made perfectly happy. Hating of that tree which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God, he will enjoy, in full measure, the highest felicity of which he is 
capable; but there must be warfare, struggle, endurance, beforehand. ‘To him 
that overcometh’’—observe that! to no other is the promise made. Fight then, 
as those who strive for the mastery, The prize is worth the conflict. Yet a 
little while, and the battle shall be ended; and they who have ‘‘ overcome,” by 
the aid of that Spirit ‘which speaketh unto the churches,” shall sit down be- 
iene shadow of ‘the tree of life,” and its fruits shall be “sweet to their 
aste 
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Q@ Sermon, 


DELIVERED oN Tunspay Morning, JANUARY 27, 1852, 
BY THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, B.D, 


AT ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH, LOTHBURY. 


«« And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air; and there came a great voice out of 
the temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done.”—Rey. xvi, 17. 


WE are not about to engage you with any inquiries as to the events which were 
symbolically shewn to St. John when the “seven angels came out of the temple, 
having the seven plagues, clothed in pure and white linen, and having their 
breasts girded with golden girdles.”” We simply mean to seize on the fact that 
the seventh angel—he who is charged with the seventh or last vial, pours his 
vial into the air; for thisseems to mark out the air, as the seat or residence of 
some great foes of God, on whom, at the last, signal judgment shall be executed. 
You are all aware that in the affairs of this world, if there is any opposition 
which we are likely to encounter, we think it a great matter to ascertain if 
possible, before hand, the nature and degree of the opposition, that we may not 
be unprepared, but meet it with a likelihood of overcoming it. A general, for 
example, will reckon it a vast advantage if he can obtain accurate information in 
regard of the enemy to whom he is opposed. His hopes of success will increase, 
or, at least, his plans will take a definite form, according as he discovers more 
and more of his adversary’sstrength and position. He would be considered as want- 
ing in the most essential qualities of a leader if he were to prosecute his campaign 
without attempting to compute the forces of his opponent; without diligent 
inquiring into his resources, and a careful investigation of his mode of attack. 
But now, if we look at men in their spiritual capacity, we shall find very little of 
this forethought and attention to the probable amount of opposition, and the 
strength of the adversary. There is on all hands—at least wherever the Bible is 
admitted as testimony—an acknowledgement that, in our spiritual condition, we 
have a battle to fight, and that principalities and powers are mustered against us. 
We readily allow that a mighty and malignant spirit, havigg under him a vast. 
' number of inferior yet energetic agents, is labouring to effect our eternal destruc- 
tion. But what is there of that watchful, careful inquiry into the stratagems of 
our great adversary, the devil, the absence of which would be considered un- 
pardonable were we engaged in a contest with a human opponent? Can the 
mass, even of those who profess to believe in spiritual agency, apply to themselyes 
the words of St. Paul in reference to Satan?—‘ We are not ignorant of his 
devices.” Might it not rather be maintained that where there is professed belief, 
there is a practical disbelief in the existence of any such being as the devil, or at 
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least in his wielding any of that pre-eminent energy which is so often ascribed to 
him in the Bible. Indeed we know not that we can be justly surprised at this. 
It is only one proof of that difficulty of obtaining, for the things of faith, the 
attention which is readily given to the things of sight, which we must all be 
aware is too true of ourselves. Weall confess the existence of a God, of an 
Omnipresent Being, from whom nothing can be hidden, and by whom nothing can 
be forgotten. But if we come to inquire into the effect produced by this founda- 
tion truth of all religion, whether natural or revealed, you quickly perceive that 
men’s conduct is scarcely, if at all, influenced by the constant presence of God, 
and that the cases are few in which the actions are regulated by a consciousness 
that they are noted by One, who will hereafter deal with them in rigid retribu- 
tion. It cannot however excite much surprise, however it must regret, that men | 
should think so little of the power, malice, and cunning.of their spiritual 
adversary: that for the most part they live as though there were no devil, seeing 
that for the most part they live as though there were no God. But, at the same 
time, it is evidently a most dangerous negligence which is thus manifested in 
reference to Satan. No marvel! if men are led captive by him at his will, if 
they practically reduce him to a mere figure of speech ; and, in place of regarding 
him as a mighty antagonist, they act as though they considered all that is said of 
him as said only in metaphor. Satan can never have so strong a hold on man, 
as when he has blinded him to the fact of his existence, or lulled him into forget- 
fulness that he is exposed to his machinations. 


Therefore, it is of great moment that the attention of an audience should often 
be specifically directed to points which are so commonly and fatally overlooked ; 
and therefore do we choose our present subject of discourse. We shall speak to 
you of the air, The air which has received the last vial, may be considered as 
the home or seat of the devil and his angels. There is no fancy in this; for you 
may remember how St. Paul himself describes the devil as “the prince of the 
power of the air’—“The spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience.” Now, then, let us see whether we may not learn something of the 
power of our great adversary from associating him with the air. We shall then 
be prepared to understand the shout, as of triumph, which followed the emptying 
of the last vial—“ The seventh angel poured out his vial in the air; and there 
paces great voice out of the temple of heayen, from the throne, saying, It is 

one. 


Now we know it to have been a prevalent opinion amongst the Jews, that fallen 
angels had their residence in the air, filling that region which extends between 
the earth and the firmament. We can hardly say whence the opinion was 
derived, nor on what sufficient reasons it can be supported. But when St. Paul 
calls the devil “the prince of the power of the air,” he may be said to favour the 
opinion, and almost to give to it the sanction of his authority. It is, however, of 
little importance that we determine where fallen angels have their habitation; 
and perhaps the associating the devil with the air is not so much for the purpose 
of defining the residence of Satan as to give us information as to the nature of 
his dominion. We mean that probably we are not hereby taught that the devil 
dwells in the air—though that also may be the meaning—but rather that he has 
at his disposal the power of the air; so that he can employ this element in his 
operations on mankind. And we know of no reason why the power of the deyil 
should be regarded as confined to what we are wont to call spiritual agency, so 
as never to be employed in the production of physical evil—why the souls and 
not also the bodies of men should be considered as objects of his attack. We are 
certain, indeed, that in no respect can the devil pass the bounds which have been 
appointed by God; and that he possesses nothing like unrestricted power, 
whether he exerts it on the material or immaterial creation. We have abundant 
reason to be assured that the devil can do nothing without Divine permission ; 
so that as in the case of Peter and Job, he must ask for leaye of God, before he 
can proceed to work that mischief in which he delights. But it is quite 
consistent with this confessed and consolatory truth, that we should regard the 
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devil as causing evil to the bodies as well as to the souls of human kind. Indeed, 
forasmuch as the soul is the nobler part of man—the more precious and dignified 
—it would be strange if this alone were exposed to his attack, and the body were 
altogether exempt. We believe, therefore, that Satan may have a great deal to 
do with those pains and sicknessess which so abound in the world. It should 
never be forgotten that in gaining admission for sin into the world, the devil made 
an entrance for all the diseases, sorrows, and calamities which lay waste and bur- 
den our creation. He brought inthe whole train of physical as well as of moral 
evils ; so that to the effects of his temptation is the body indebted for all “the 
ills to which flesh is heir,” just as is the soul, for the loss of God’s image, 
and the degeneracy of her powers. And if we believe, as we do believe, that ever 
since his first success, Satan has been unwearied in his endeavours to follow up 
his victory, as far as the soul is concerned, by instigating to sin, plying with 
temptations, and throwing obstacles in the way of piety, why should we not also 
believe that ke has continued his assaults on the body, wasting it with sickness, 
racking it with pain; and thus making it a vast encumbrance to the soul in her 
strivings after righteousness? Indeed, if it could even be supposed, that, 
engaged in attempting the destruction of our immortal part, the devil would care 
nothing for our mortal, knowing it already doomed to death, and therefore not 
worth his malice; yet, when you remember how the mind may be acted on 
through the body, how difficult and almost impossible it is to turn the thoughts 
on solemn and deep inquiries, where there is great suffering in the flesh, you 
would conclude it probable that the body as well as the soul would. be assailed 
and harassed by Satan and his angels. 


This is no fanciful supposition; but rather one which may be abundantly 
supported by the pages of the Bible. It is certainly the representation of Scrip- 
ture that Satan has much to do with inflicting diseases of the body. The woman 
who had “a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together”—what 
said Christ of her, when the ruler of the synagogue was indignant at her being 
made whole on the Sabbath day P—“* Ought not this woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo! these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the Sabbath day?” The disease you observe is expressiy referred to 
Satan throughout its long continuance—“* Whom Satan hath bound, lo! these 
eighteen years.” Again, we know not exactly what that ‘thorn in the flesh” 
was from which St. Paul suffered. But the expression makes it seem probable 
that it was some acute bodily pain, or some oppressive infirmity ; and the apostle 
distinctly calls it “a messenger of Satan, sent to buffet him.” You will all 
remimber the case of Job. It is true, as we have before observed, that the devil 
could do nothing against the Patriarch until God gave him leave; but so soon 
as the leave was obtained, he showed what power he had of afflicting men’s bodies 
by covering that of Job with loathsome boils. We may add to this that Satan is 
spoken of as though death had been his agent, and subject to his control; for 
Christ is said to have coma that through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death; that is the devil.” In the Book of Psalms, moreover, when 
Dayid would describe how God brought trouble and plague on the disobedient 
Israelites, he declares that he sent “evil angels amongst them.” And, to take 
yet another instance, when Christ commissioned the seventy disciples, he promised 
them security against bodily ills, in terms which sufficiently marked that those 
ills were to be referred to the devil—“ Behold, I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you.” Do we not seem warranted in inferring from 
these intimations that Satan is greatly concerned in bringing maladies on men’s 
bodies? And if this be once allowed, we may enter into the meaning of the 
title, “The prince of the power of the air.” oe 


We are accustomed, and as it would seem with much accuracy, to refer to 
certain states of the air as producing certain diseases of the body. Without being 
able precisely to trace the connection, or investigate the cause, we consider that 
the atmosphere is frequently impregnated with disease and sickuess, so that we 
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may be said to inhale death, whilst inhaling what is essential to life. Thus we 
virtually suppose the “power of the air” to be a power over health, and over 
life; and therefore that he who possesses that-power—and this St. Paul says is 
the devil—must be one who is greatly instrumental in the inflicting disease. If 
you add to this that many of the worst calamities, as well as sicknesses with which 
men are visited may be traced to the air, you have the materials from which to 
shew that it is assigning to the devil an awful dominion to give him the 
sovereignty of the air. 


Again: we remind you that we are fully aware that Satan can do nothing 
except as he is permitted by God. We speak only of the power which he can 
wield when the permission has been granted. The case of Job again furnishes 
you with proof; for did not the devil, as soon as God allowed him to try his 
strength on the Patriarch, bring down fire from heaven which burnt up the flocks, 
and let loose the fieree whirlwind which tore from its foundations the house 
wherein were assembled the sons and daughters of the man of Uz; so that in a 
moment he was childless? What, we ask you is this, but a demonstration that 
the lightning and the tempest, and all the artillery (if we may so express it) of the 
air may be wielded by Satan; so that this mighty and fallen spirit has but to 
obtain leave from the Creator, and presently he can mingle earth, and sea, and sky 
—confound the elements, and bring the flame and the hurricane to lay waste the 
land and lash the waters into madness? Marvel not then that the last vial should 
be poured into the air, as though the air were the great receptacle of evil. When 
we observe how the Bible in many parts refers all bodily diseases and temporal 
disasters to the devil, and then consider how those very diseases and disasters 
haye, to all appearance, their origin in the air, we may see how naturally it 
follows that ifthe last vial is to extinguish the great adversary of the world, 
and the matter can give cause for a loud shout of triumph—“ It is done !” then 
should this vial be emptied into the air. The pestilence, the lightning, the 
tempest, all these it would seem—instruments as they are of death and devasta- 
tion—can be wielded by Satan; though only when the Almighty sees fit to take 
off the imposed restraints from the fierce foe of human kind. And never can I 
then hear of a land which is laid waste by plague, and the old and young falling 
in- heaps as though they were swept down by some terrible blast ; and never can 
hear of the rushing of the tornado, passing over fertile plains, and leaving them a 
desert ; and never can I be told of the ocean lashed by the hurricane till it throws 
up its waves as mountains, and making playthings of navies; never can I be in- 
formed of tremendous catastrophes, all in some way produced by the element we 
breathe, without the most startling apprehensions of the fearfulness of the enemy 
who can use this element as his engine; and without also feeling how justly may 
the final triumph of good over evil be associated with some great deed that shall 
be wrought in the air, even according to the representation of our text 
— And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the air; and there came a great 
voice out of the temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done.” 


We cannot well doubt that this association of the air with the devil is equally 
appropriate, when the devil is regarded under the more common point of view— 
that of the assailant of the soul, the instigator to sin, in all its varieties of form. 
It may not be so easy toshew the appropriateness in this case ; for we cannot make 
much way when we would endeavour to explain what is generally understood by 
spiritual agency—the operation of spirit on spirit, whether it be for good, or 
whether it be for evil. There is nothing more mysterious with our present 
faculties and capacities, than those secret influences to which we are undeniably 
subjected—influences which employ no visible, tangible, instrumentality ; but 
whose sphere is at once the inner man; and which make themselves felt, though 


ye wus not how they enter into that hidden world, which each bears within 
imself, 


We are not, however, concerned with more than the fact, that the spirit of evil 
as well as the spirit of good, has access to our minds, and can bring itself into 
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such association and intimacy with us, as to act by and through our own thoughts 
and feelings. Assuming this fact, it is our business to endeavour to shew that our 
spiritual adversary, as the adversary of our souls, may fitly be described as 
inhabiting the air, and wielding his powers. In order to this we would remind 
you, that whatever is visionary and unstable; whatever is a mere delusion and 
cheat—this we are accustomed to connect with the air; so that we describe as 
aerial what we find to be unsubstantial or deceptive. Indeed, it has passed intoa 
a proverb—that “the man is building castles in the air’ who wastes his time in 
imaginations which cannot be realized, or allows his fancy so to supersede his 
judgment, that he plans that which he has no chance of achieving, and reckons 
on what it is almost impossible he should ever obtain. The dreams, the phantoms, 
the meteors by which men are beckoned, or which they pursue—these are all,if we 
speak metaphorically, woven in the air; and the projects, and schemes, 
and speculations, with which they are vainly engrossed, the shadows 
which they take for substances, the fleeting and evanescent objects 
which they labour to grasp, and which are only to be grasped in order to be 
proved unreal and worthless, what are all these but airy things? How shall we 
better describe them, than as made of that element into which shall be poured the 
last vial of God’s wrath? It has undoubtedly been through the putting a cheat 
on man, that the devil, from the first, has effected his destruction. His endeavour 
has been too often successful! has been to prevail on man to substitute an 
imaginary good for a real, the creature for the Creator ; and to mock their own 
capacities for happiness, by seeking it in the finite and the perishable. He has 
arrayed before them, even as he did before Christ, when he had taken him up to 
the top of an exceeding high mountain, the splendid apparitions of greatness and 
sovereignty, and has induced them, though he could not induce the Redeemer, 
who bade him indignantly from his presence, to give him their allegiance, in the 
hope that he will give them in return, the reality of that of which he has shewn 
them the vision. He has led them to believe that, following the cursory and 
fleeting things which appeal to them through their bodily senses, are worthy the 
pursuits, and can satisfy the desires of creatures designed for immortality ; and 
thus he has engaged them in the idle chase of a mere spectral good, and seduced 
them into giving all their energies on the flying meteor which may look brightly 
in the distance, but which fades as they approach, and disappears the very instant 
of possession. And if there be any truth in this account of the processes, so to 
speak, through which Satan carries on his attacks on man, it is hardly possible 
not to allow the appropriateness of the image which fixes on the air as the seat of 
his dominion. If it be by what we should call a series of optical deceptions that 
he acts on our race, distorting one thing and magnifying another, and throwing a 
false colouring on a third, how is he proceeding, but so as to avail himself of those 
strange properties of the air, whence spring such phenomena as that of the Egyptian 
morass, the weary traveller being cheered with the appearance of the blue waters 
of a lake, on whose margins green trees are waving, but finding, as he approaches, 
that there is only the hot sand, and no drop of water wherewith to cool his 
tongue? If, again, it be by crowding the field of view with witching but unsub- 
stantial forms, with gorgeous thrones and splendid pageants, which sweep before 
the mind and beckon onward to disappoint—if it be thus that Satan retains, un- 
disputed his dominion over thousands, what can ‘he be truly said to employ so 
much as the power of the air, weaving those brilliant phantoms which have seemed 
to hurry to and fro, as though hurrying from cloud to cloud, and causing those 
strange delusions which have startled the peasant, and made him think the glen 
into which he was entering, tenanted by shadowy and mysterious beings—in short, 
if it be that Satan tries to deceive mankind by the inconstant and unsubstantial— 
if the ambitious, and the voluptuous, and the avaricious, be all, and each, pursu- 
ing a beckoning shadow—if the whole apparatus by which the world is lulled into 
moral slumber, or roused to self-destruction, be made up of the mere imagery of 
happiness, could any description be more apposite than one which represents the 
devil as Lord of that element in which floats the meteor, and through which glides 
the spectre, and out of which can be formed nothing that we can grasp, though 
it may be the vehicle of a thousand deceptions arrayed in beautiful array. Yes, 
if the devil be practically the sovereign of what is empty, and fleeting, and spe- 
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cious, and transient, and delusive, is there not an extraordinary appropriateness 
in associating him with the air ? is it not then, to tell us of the destruction of the 
sovereignty of Satan, and therefore, of the final overthrow of evil, to tell us of a 
great process of vengeance and purification as wrought on the air? and why then 
should we wonder at the act or the result, recorded in our text—‘ And the 
seventh angel poured out its vial into the air ; and there came a great voice out 
of the temple of heaven, from the throne, saying, It is done!” 


We take this subject of discourse, because we desire, by every possible means, 
and by all varieties of illustration, to make you aware of the powers, and put you 
on your guard against the malice of the devil. We are, indeed, well aware that 
it is not the devil who destroys man. It must be man who destroys himself. 
The devil can do nothing against us, except as we afford him opportunity, yield- 
ing ourselves to his suggestions, and allowing him to lead us captive at his will. 
But it may at length come to pass, if we persist in walking as children of dis- 
obedience, that we quite expel from our breasts the Spirit of God, whose strivings 
have been resisted and whose admonitions haye been despised, and enthrone in 
his stead that spirit of evil, whose longing and whose labour it is to make us share 
his own ruin. And then, is there as clear a demoniacal possession, as when the 
man was cast into the fire or water, through the fearful energies of the indwelling 
fiend. Let us not too hastily conclude that there is nothing in our own days at 
all analogous to those demoniacal possessions, of which so frequent mention is 
made in the Gospel. We might have referred to these possessions in the earlier 
part of our discourse, and have adduced them in evidence of that power over the 
bodies of men, which we contended for as exercised by Satan. They were certainly 
singular proofs that the devil can act on our corporeal members as well as through 
our spiritual faculties. And though, since the coming of Christ, greater restraints 
have undoubtedly been put on Satan, so that he cannot, perhaps, take such visible 
possession of men’s bodies, yet we may fairly infer, from the dominion once dis- 
played, that he has the power, whenever he can gainthe permission, to harass the 
flesh and afflict it with sickness. But even now, you will see men so completely 
given up to work eyil—to work it in spite of every motive which is calculated to 
urge them to forbearance, that you can offer no better account of their desperate 
infatuation, than one which describes them as possessed by the devil. The man 
whose intemperance nothing can restrain, so that he will drink the intoxicating 
draught, though he knows that he drinks his own death—I regard him as pos- 
sessed by the demon of drunkenness. The man who, though age is fast creeping 
on him, is as busy as ever in theamassing of wealth,gathering what he cannot want, 
and throwing away what he cannot recover—I regard him as possessed by the spirit 
of coyetousness. The man who, with one foot in the grave, is eagerly zealous for 
earthly distinction,coveting honors which at best must cease with death,and utterly 
careless of that glory which is to last and grow through eternity—I regard him 
as possessed by the demon of ambition. In these, and similar cases, where the 
manifest perseverance in evil seems the result of an incurable moral disease. I 
know of no better explanation of the appalling agency than one which supposes 
the man so to have yielded himself to the power of the devil, that the devil at 
length lords over him as his vassal, having entered into him, as he formerly did 
into the demoniacs, and so establishes the possession, that ‘“ the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” 


It is the man’s own fault. The man has sold himself. The man, when the Spirit 
of God had wrestled with him, procured a brief suspension, but the terror of 
evil, only “swept and garnished the chamber,’ and made it ready for the 
re-entrance of the demon. And, therefore, there is no excuse whieh can be 
fetched from the power of Satan. We acknowledge this power; but it is the 
man himself who made his own breast the theatre for its awful display. It is 
not then the making any apology for wickedness to identify it in its most invete- 
rate forms with demoniaca] possession ; we only warn you of the possible end of a 
continuance in sinful practices. We tell you that every sin-which you wilfully 
commit helps forward the great design of the devil—the design of obtaining such 
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hold on you, that he may claim you as his own; and “as a strong man armed, 

‘he keepeth his goods.” If you will persist in a career of unrighteousness—the 
slave of lusts, still determining to indulge those lusts; the lover of money still 
bent on accumulation, the worshipper of reputation, still greedy for the honor 
that cometh from man—we declare to you, that you are not only wearying out 
the Spirit of God, by effecting the withdrawal of the restraints of Divine grace, 
but that you are forming yourselves into actual habitations for Satan, making 
yourselves so literally his instruments, that there will scarcely remain the pos- 
sibility of your not being finally his victims. Let this be pondered by you! It 
is no wild and visionary opinion; it is the solemn statement of Scripture, that as 
‘a roaring lion the devil goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.” He 
tempts us, he puts baits before us, and as “the prince of the power of the air,” he 
weaves brilliant illusions which lure us on to destruction. If we resist him, then 
there is the noble and exciting promise, that he “shall flee from us ;’’ but if we 
yield to him, then are we preparing the way for his entrance into all the recesses 
of the soul so pervading and actuating the whole inner man, that we shall be 
morally as much at his disposal as those unhappy beings physically were, ‘“‘ who 
dwelt among the tombs, and whom even chains could not bind.” 


> 

And if this come to pass, then as we approach the close of life, there will be 
nothing to be looked for but that we shall present the very spectacle to which 
we have referred—the spectacle of passion or lust, imperious and unmitigated 
in the midst of decay—the spectacle of increased devotedness to the world, 
when it cannot be enjoyed; the burying, as it were, the soul in the earth, 
whilst the grave is being dug for the body ; and all who behold us, if indeed, 
they would give a sufficient account of that desperate tyranny to which we seem 
subjected, will have to point us out as proofs, that demoniacal possessions are 
yet. known on earth; or that, according to the saying of St. Paul, “Satan, 
the prince of the power of the air, still worketh in the children of disobedience.” 


These are memorable words. When the Apostle speaks of the devil as 
‘working in the children of disobedience,” he uses the very same word which is 
elsewhere used, of the operations of the Holy Ghost—that Divine Agent who 
dwelleth in believers, residing in them as a permanent monitor, renewing their 
nature and preparing them for glory. So that St. Paul ascribes to the devil, as 
acting in the children of disobedience, that very same energy which he ascribes to 
God’s Spirit, as acting in the disciples of Jesus. And whatever, therefore, the 
degree in which we consider good men, as possessed by the Holy Ghost, in that 
very same degree must we consider abandoned and reprobate men, as possessed 
by Satan and his angels. There must be as much of direct influence ; as much 
of the surrender of the man to the dominion set up within himself, in the one 
case as inthe other. In neither have we right to say that free agency is 
interfered with, much less destroyed ; but in both there is the willing submission 
to the dictates of another, and that other so identified with the man himself, that 
he is actually bound by the being obeyed. There is, then, no doubt that the 
devil is an enemy to be dreaded and resisted; but we thank God for the assertion, 
that there is to break a day on our creation when the malignant adversary shall 
be bound, and spoiled of his power to assail. 


Let us look now once more with careful attention to our text and its context. We 
read in the chapter before us of seven angels, having the seven last plagues, in 
seyen vials, each of which is filled with the wrath of God. These plagues are 
manifestly those tremendous judgments which are to conclude the present 
dispensation, and make way for that glorious season when Christianity shall have 
a home in every land and in every heart. ‘The first six vials are emptied on the 
earth, or on the waters, or on the sun, and are followed by fearful catastrophes 
which are preliminary to a more tremendous one which is to close the strange 
work of vengeance; but it is the seventh vial with which seems associated the 
final deliverance of the creation—the overthrow of the Lord’s enemies, and the 
vindication of all his attributes. For, as you learn from our text, so soon as the 
seventh angel pours out his vial, there is heard a great yoice out of the temple of 
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heaven, from the throne, saying, “It is done!” as though this were the com- 
pletion and consummation of a mighty and long protracted work. Why this 
shout? Why this triumphant exclamatieon—‘It is done!” as though the 
emptying of the seventh vial had finished the extirpation of evil, and made a 
clear scene for the erection of the kingdom of Jesus. Our whole discourse has 
turned on this—the vial is emptied into the air. We identify the air with the 
residence and dominion of Satan; and hence the seventh vial may be considered 
as containing those judgments which are immediately directed against the devil. 
The destruction of the devil’s sovereignty will be the emancipation of the whole 
creation which has so long groaned and travailed in pain. Hence the shout— 
Not on the land;-not in the sea; not in the fountains is the vial poured. It is 
poured into the air, and fallen angels, who have their abode in that element 
which they have long polluted and spoiled, are driven down to their heritage of 
fire. And then the atmosphere has all the blandness and freshness of a new 
spriog, and the lost flowers of Paradise once more cover the earth. Let it, there- 
fore, be our prayer and our labor, that this prince of the power of the air, may 
not allure and ensnare us by any of his meteors and shadows, and that we may 
be content with nothing short of the Supreme good—God himself, who alone can 
fill the €oul’s capacities. And then when the seventh vial is emptied, and earth 
and heaven ring with the loud ery of “It is done!” the shout shall usher in a 
jubilee, in which we shall share, and proclaim a dispensation in which we shall 
be “ kings and priests to our God and his Christ.” 
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e 
* For the testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” —Revelations xix, 10, 
. 


I shall have some difficulty in gathering within a single discourse all that I now 
wish to say to you. You are aware that this is the last sermon that I shall have 
to preach in this place. I am to-day to resign into the hands of another that office 
of lecturer which I have been permitted to hold and enabled to fulfil for the last 
seven years, and naturally there are a few parting words which I should not only 
wish to utter, but from which it would be hardly right for me to abstain. But I 
must not confine myself to personal matters, when the season demands a special 
topic. The day is close at hand—fixed from all eternity in the counsels of God— 
the day which prophets and kings and righteous men desired to behold, and whose 
shinings, seen dimly in far distant ages, gladdened the patriarch Abraham, as he 
stood on Mount Moriah, and received back his son in a figure from the dead. 
Yes, the day is close at hand when the trumpet shout shall be heard—“ Unto us 
a child is born, unto us a Son is given ;” yet a few more hours, and there shall 
cross the horizon of this earth that Sun of righteousness which is to rise upon the 
nations with healing in his wings. But a few more hours and there shall be 
planted in the desert of this fallen creation that tree of life which is to bear twelve 
manner of fruits, and yield its fruits every month. I cannot, then, part from you 
at such a moment as this, without striving more especially to fix your thoughts 
on that blessed, that glorious Redeemer, whose birth the Church is just about to 
commemorate. And if the discourse should serve to lead any one of you to keep 
Christmas with loftier views of Christ and heartier love to God, then, whatever 
may have been the faults and whatever the deficiencies of my ministrations in this 
place, I shall still have cause thankfully to feel that I have not altogether run in 
vain nor laboured in vain. Last Tuesday we addressed you on Christ Jesus as 
the substance of all promise.* All the promises of God in him are yea, and in 
him Amen.’ To-day we will address you on Christ as the theme of all prophecy. 
How can you be better prepared for Christmas than by having your contemplations 
turned on him who was to be born in Bethlehem in Judea—as that august, that 
wondrous being, of whom‘all the prophets spake, and through whom alone could 


promises be breathed to a fallen creation ! 
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The words of our text were addressed by an angel to the Evangelist John. 
They are very large and general; there is no exception made. Whatever the sub- 
ject matter of prediction, the text claimags as a witness for him; whosoever the 
prophet, he is to be reckoned amongst those who bore testimony to Jesus. The 
words may, indeed, with equal fairness be inverted, and their meaning will be still 
more apparent: “ The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” According 
to this reading, prophecy however variable, and whatever its immediate topic, has 
but one object, that of giving testimony to Christ. Thus also St. Peter, in his 
address to Cornelius, says of the Redeemer, “ To him give all the prophets witness, 
that through his name whosoever believeth in him should receive remission of sins.” 
And yet undoubtedly there are many predictions of the Bible in which we cannot 
profess to find a strict testimony to Christ; and if we were referred to each pro- 
phet to find an express prediction accomplished in Christ, we should probably be 
somewhat at a loss. The writings, for example, of Nahum and Zephaniah seem 
to contain nothing that amounts to a distinct prophecy of the Messiah ; there are, 
undoubtedly, allusions to the times of the Gospel, but there is no prophetic declar- 
ation of which we are bound to say that it expressly belongs to the person and 
work of the Mediator, and yet it is evident from our text that something may be 
drawn from these prophets, as well as from Isaiah, who sketches with such won- 
derful accuracy whatever should befall the Messiah. Let us see, then, how this 
is to be met. Let us take in our hands the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
let us examine whether in one way or another they do not give such testimony to 
Jesus as would bear out the assertion, “The spirit of prophecy is the testimony 
of Jesus.” - 

Now, we have allowed that there are parts of the prophetic Scriptures, it may 
be whole books of the prophets, of which it cannot be proved or even pretended 
that their accomplishment is to be sought in things done or endured by the 
Redeemer. You find numerous predictions in Scripture, whose fulfilment must 
be traced in the rise and fall of the kingdoms of the earth ; the figures with which 
the prophetic page is often crowded are those of conflicting armies, and overthrown 
cities, whilst the war and confusion thus outlined belong to countries and to times 
apparently unconnected with Christ ; but, if you observe carefully, you will per- 
ceive that prophecy deals with the fortunes of no nation which is not in some way 
associated with the church. You might be disposed to say when considering 
prophecy, as it was fulfilled in the rise and fall of far distant empires: ‘‘ These 
predictions are wonderful, but they do not bear witness to Jesus.” Hxamine 
however, with a little more attention. Can no reason be given why these empires 
should be specified, though others of greater magnitude are not noticed? We 
should bear in mind that it is not the greatness of an empire which will account 
for its selection by the spirit of prophecy ; no doubt the Persian, Grecian, and 
Assyrian were very great empires, but it may be questioned whether they exceeded 
that of the Saracens or of the Turks, when those powers were at their height; and 
yet the three former, but not the latter, are woven into the prophetic visiou. The 
solution of the difficulty may be found in the fact that, from these empires alone, 
amongst all the kingdoms of the world, could a knowledge be woven which would 
give dates to the time of the Messiah. Hence, whilst dealing with the fortunes of 
heathen nations, and describing revolutions which seemed to belong exclusively to 
the nations themselves, so that when the things foretold are the fortunes of cities, 
whose very name would almost perish ere the Saviour appeared, there may be as 
distinct a reference to the coming of this Saviour as would bring them under the 
description of a witness for Christ. Thus you find a great part of the prophetical 
writings occupied with the fortunes of Assyria, of Egypt, or some other idolatrous 
nation ; but you may generally discover that the foretold occurrences were in some 
way to affect the children of Israel. It is certainly worthy of our attentive obser- 
vation that, whilst the prophets of the Old Testament treat largely of the affairs 
of various nations, the nations are those with whose history that of Israel is closely 
mixed eee though the topic of prophecy be the fall of Babylon or the 
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conquest of Egypt, and may not clearly relate to the annals of the Hebrews, we 
are still at liberty to class the prophecy with those that refer to the ehosen people 
of God—as a prophecy that was as much delivered and as much adapted to 
instruct the Jews and give them notice of things in which they were concerned as 
any of those which specially described their condition. And when you have 
admitted that such prophecies are to be classed with those that belong to Israel as 
a nation, you have also admitted that they give witness to Christ; for I need not 
remind you that the family of Abraham was separated from every other people on 
purpose that, in the midst of idolatry, they might be witnesses for truth, and a 
depository of prophecies in which the whole world had interest. From the 
beginning of their history they bore testimony, as you know, to a coming Messiah. 
All their institutions, moral, ceremonial, and political, concur in this grand attes- 
tation, and they were all along a people of miracle, and on that very account they 
would take the prophecies of God’s Word and fix them on the personage whom 
they professed to expect. And, therefore, you should consider yourselves as 
listening to a succession of men who rose as instruments for maintaining the 
peculiar character of the Jewish dispensation. It was by living under the imme- . 
diate government of God that the Jews obtained and kept so distinctly the posi- 
tion which made them, from the first, the witnesses of Christ. But that they 
should be instructed by prophets was a natural, if not a necessary part of the dis- 
pensation under which they lived, and afforded a manifested token of Divine inter- 
ference. And if prophecy thus contributed to the introducing and upholding a 
dispensation which rendered the Jews the great heralds to the world of a 
Deliverer to be born in the fulness of time, why, there can be nothing clearer than 
that, in delineating national prophecies, the prophets performed the part of wit- 
nesses for Christ; so that whether they spoke of what should come to pass in 
Jerusalem, or poured forth their strains in descriptions of the victories and defeats 
of heathen nations, they were effecting the mighty result that a whole people 
through many generations should stand out as a harbinger of the Redeemer of 
man, and therefore were they furnishing by their every announcement the material 
a verifying the assertion of our text, “The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of 
esus. 

Now it will be seen that by this, which is nothing but a simple argument, we 
bring within the scope of our text those predictious which we should at first have 
been disposed to exclude; but it is not by such reasoning alone that we shall 
prove that our text holds good—prove, in fact, that all the prophets testify of 
Christ, even when the subject of the prophecy is the rise or fall of some infidel 
power. I am quite aware, you will naturally turn to such writings as those of the 
prophet Nahum, a prophet who appears to have been wholly or mainly employed 
in describing the downfall of Nineveh, a city which had disappeared from the 
earth long ere the coming of Christ, and. you will be inclined to urge that, however 
such a prophet may have spoken by inspiration, no prophecy from his lips bore 
witness to Christ. But we may assert in reply that Nineveh as well as Tyre and 
Babylon are introduced into prophecy as types or representatives of the enemies 
of the church. The Jews were all along a typical people, emblematical of that 
church which should in after times be gathered from many nations and many 
tribes. Hence these enemies and oppressors of the typical people are to be 
regarded as figures and types of the enemies which oppressed the church. So that 
when prophecy exults in the overthrow of Babylon, and Israel is represented as 
startled at the fall of the imperious city, we have more than the fall of any king- 
dom, and we have more than the emancipation of a solitary people. We carry 
our thoughts on to yet distant times, and identify the visions of Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, and Nahum as the vision of the overthrown foes of a nation passing 
before us, and identify them with those of St. John in Patmos, who beholds the 
ascending smoke of the mystic Babylon, and hears the anthem of jubilee from an 
emancipated creation. It is scarcely possible to read with the least attention the 
prophecies which speak of ancient Babylon, and compare them arith which 
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describe the yet future doom of all anti-christian powers, and not be struck with 
a sameness of delineation, which plainly shows that, although a partial accomplish- 
ment has come to pass, a day has yet to dawn—a day of long-delayed vengeance, 
when the awful words of the seer of Israel will be -fully and finally verified. It 
matters nothing whether or not the prophets themselves, as they poured their 
denunciations on the enemies of their country, anticipated a more signal ruin, and 
felt that they sketched a Mediator’s triumphs; the true magnificence of the pro- 
phecies will be seen in the final fulfilment of the language which rendered their 
descriptions if not inapplicable yet exaggerated, when supposed to refer only to 
events on the eve of occurrence. Babylon, Egypt, Nineveh, and Moab—these are 
but types of that arch despotism which, enlisted indeed in every age, will muster 
itself against Christ's church in all its tremendousness as the close of the present 
dispensation draws nigh. And when I hear of those cities and countries devastated 
by war and depopulated by famine, it is not enough for me that I can search the 
page of history and see with how truthful a fidelity their condition answers to the 
prophetic announcement; I must regard them under their typical as well as pro- 
phetical aspect ; and then is it, when the Redeemer is coming forth to resume the 
government of creation, and the strange work of wrath goes forward in the down- 
fall and defeat of the infidel nations, who are found ranged under the banner of 
anti-Chri-t, then, I say, only is it that the events are commensurate with the 
sublime figures of Isaiah, and the burden of prophetic woe descends in its 
immenseness to the earth. And beyond question, if it be true that predictions 
which refer primarily to the destruction of ancient and idolatrous kingdoms belong 
in their fulness to the final discomfiture of every enemy of Obrist’s church, why, 
we must be warranted in declaring of the prophets who uttered these predictions 
that they gave witness to Christ. And thus it is that prophecy assumes a consis- 
tent shape, that all its scattered rays are gathered into a focus. The formation 
and support of the church under the present dispensation, the various efforts that 
will be made for its desolation, the partial successes of its enemies, the final and 
complete triumph, when Christ shall appear in his might and tread the wine-press 
in his wrath—these constitute that majestic history which sometimes faintly and 
indistinctly, and then again with surprising vividness, is delineated in far back 
ages of the world. The immediate theme of prophecy may, indeed, be the siege of 
a city or the overthrow of a state; but to ourselves, at least, who are privileged 
with the whole of revelation, it is evident that the besieged city or the overthrown 
state represents yet mightier conquests and more stupendous victories. In the 
ruins of Babylon we are taught to behold the defeat of anti-christ; so that as 
ancient prophets pass through the lands which were inhabited by the enemies of 
Israel, and announce the vengeance by which they should be speedily overthrown, 
we hearken to strains which tell of deliverances to be youchsafed to Christ’s people 
and effected by Christ’s interference. What then? Centuries may have gone by 
since the prophets swept the chords to the story of battle and of conquest. The 
notes of their strains may have told of nothing to the listeners in Jerusalem, but 
the march and defeat of some monarch at whose power they trembled ; but we 
hear in their every effusion the resistless advance of the Lord our Redeemer, and 
knowing that it is the Captain of our salvation appearing at the last as the 
Deliverer of his church whom they hail as “coming from Edom with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah,” we give in our assent to the accuracy of the description— 
“The spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” 

Now,my brethren, I have thus examined the case of those prophecies which appear 
to contain no distinct reference to our Lord, and have advanced reasons in support 
of the opinion that they must, nevertheless, be classed by Christ among the things 
concerning himself. We shall not hesitate to assert that, in the mass of prophecies, 
the reference to Christ is so ciear and explicit that it is scarcely possible to suppose 
that it could be overlooked. We hardly know, if it were not that infidelity is of 
all things the most credulous—we hardly know how the witness of prophecy could 
fail to art cig Without arguing on the indirect testimony which we affirm to 
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be given by all prophecy whatsoever, even though the theme may be the destiny of 
cities which perished from the earth long ere Christianity arose, let us turn to pre- 
dictions which relate expressly to Christ, and who shall reckon their number or 
who shall estimate their force? It were scarcely too bold an assertion, that if 
compelled to admit that in the prophecies already considered there was no witness 
to Christ, they bear so insignificant a proportion to those in which the testimony 
is indisputable, that “all the prophots” must still have been used when our Lord 
sought to expound the things concerning himself. We almost fear to venture 
even on a summary of these predictions. It is like epitomising the whole volume 
of Scripture, so interwoven are they with every part and parcel of revelation. You 
know that so soon as Adam fell prophecy took the span of time, aud gathered into 
a sentence the history of mankind. In the announcement made to the serpent 
respecting the woman—“ It shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel,” 
there was contained, as you all know, a sketch of the conflict between evil and 
good, of which this earth has from the first been the scene—a conflict carried on 
throughout under the leadings of the Mediator, decided by his marvellous inter- 
ference in the flesh, and which has yet to issue in the thorough subjugation of 
every power of darkness, and in the sublime enthronement of him who, in the 
death-strife of Calvary, trod the serpent under his foot. And then were patriarchs 
favoured with yet clearer announcements. Abraham learned that all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed in his seed, and Jacob saw the sceptre resting in 
Judah’s hand till the Shiloh appeared amongst men, and when Israel was separ- 
ated from other families of the world the nation grew prophetic, and its every 
institution heralded Christ. Of him spake every victim which died on the altars 
of Jerusalem, every hymn which echoed from its temple—yea, even in the wilder- 
ness he held his mysterious intercourse with the marked people, and predicted a 
deliverance under a mightier than Moses, Hstablished in Canaan, the Israelites 
were instructed by a series of holy men, who spake as they were moved by the 
spirit of God; but if these seers laid open the future, it was mainly that the 
nation might suryey their Messiah. All his actions and all his sufferings, the 
mystery of his birth, the ignominy of his death, the period of his coming, the 
splendid yet future results of his mediation, the doctrines which he would publish, 
the miracles by which he would confirm his pretensions, his rejection, crucifixion, 
birth, resurrection, and ascension—all enter into the prophetic description, and 
that, too, with a minuteness which makes those descriptions as much historial as 
prophetical—the very price at which he should be sold, the vinegar and gall which 
should be offered him on the cross, the division of his garments and the casting lots 
for his vesture—these, which are almost inconsiderable particulars being announced 
by the prophets with a minuteness which is only equalled by that of the evangelists. 
But yet greater events engaged their most fervent strains. The prophets of the older 
dispensation caught glimpses of glorious things which were to succeed (yet perhaps 
at a long distance,) the sorrows of the Saviour in the moment of his humiliation. They 
often sung of the awful scenes of Messiah’s death, and the consequent desolation 
of Israel, and then gazed on the spectacle of the whole earth rejoicing in Jesus, 
and the banished ones restored triumphantly to Jerusalem. And the prophets of 
the new dispensation took up and amplified these descriptions, and ere the canon 
of Scripture was closed God graciously condescended to deliver into the keeping of 
the church a summary of what should happen up to the end of the dispensation. 
The Book of Revelation, full as it is of sublime figure and difficult parable, is 
nevertheless a sketch whose accuracy is increasingly demonstrated as prophecy 
becomes history—a sketch of the condition of Christianity from its first publication 
to its final victory; and if there be much in this book that will need completion 
ere it be fully understood, we can at least be sure that its every page is eloquent 
of Christ. The theme, from the beginning to the end, is the majesty and the 
might of the risen Redeemer. He goes on conquering and to conquer ; the 
angelic company do him reverence; the harps of heaven are swept to his 
praise. The enemies of his church gather to battle, and are baled by the 
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brightness of his appearing; the clouds are ‘piled for his judgement-seat, and the 
allotments of eternity are awarded by his decisions. And what can you say of 
such a series of predictions? We have led you from the day of creation to the 
day on which the new heavens and the new earth are to take the place of the old ; 
prophecy has covered the vast expanse, and filled it everywhere with Christ. It 
seems to have had no other occupation but that of delineating the Mediator. If 
fearful visions pass before the seer, it is Christ in his anger or Christ in his ven- 
geance that give them force ; if glowing prospects, freighted with universal happi- 
ness, it is Christ, the Redeemer of saints, or Christ reigning with his saints, that 
irradiates the panorama, We heard the first breathings of prophecy in paradise, 
and they spoke to us of Jesus ; we went into the homes of patriarchs, and found 
them rejoicing to see Christ’s day ; the name of the Saviour has been echoed to us 
from the desert and the city ; wheresoever the prophet has trod, there hath he 
testified of Christ. In the din of battle we have been told of his vengeance ; in 
the anthems of gratulation we have listened to his praises ; in the painting of the 
magnificent we have beheld his triumphs. ‘The fate of/empires hath often, indeed, 
engaged the musings of the prophets, and they have described to themselves the 
revolutions that either have been or shall be ; but whilst almost confining them- 
selves to the office of the inspired historian, they have never lost sight of the Re- 
deemer. Kingdoms are overthrown in the prophetic annals, that way may be 
made for the kingdom of Christ: and when the globe is shaken and strewn with 
the fragments of empires, it is that an obstacle may be removed to the final mas- 
tery of Christ’s enemies. Oh, it is a survey on which we love to linger, though 
the longer we gaze on it the more are we bewildered at prophecy directing itself 
to the one object—Christ. That prophecy should almost furnish the history of 
the world, and yet that all the while it should be a history of Jesus ; that every 
seer, in every age, should have beheld the Redeemer, and that, too, whether the 
vision before them was of christian times and christian lands, or of the ages and 
realms of idolatry, that there should have been what we may call a subservioncy 
of the whole march of human affairs to the manifestation of God’s Son in the 
flesh, and that, whilst inspired men were gathering their notices of Ohrist from 
the convulsions of mightiest monarchies, and exhausting language in describing a 
world subject to his dominion, they should descend into all the minutiew of geogra- 
phy, and make the insignificant important by their attention—we can only account 
for these wonders on the principle that all things were created by Ohrist, and for 
Christ ; and if there remains much that is inexplicable, much at least that must 
overcome us by its greatness, we cannot return from the survey of Ohrist, all in 
all, to those who were commissioned to weave the future into the present, without 
confessing to a truth of which there can be no debate: “That the spirit of pro- 
phecy is the testimony of Jesus,” 

Now, up to this point we have endeavoured to show you that there is in all 
prophecy, whatever its more immediate subject so distinct a reference to the 
Reedeemer of men, that our Lord, in his journey with his disciples to Hmmaus, 
wishing to lay ores in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself, might 
justly gather “all the prophets” within his comprehensive discourse. But we 
may now suppose you agreed on the fact that the grand design or end of all 
prophecy is to bears witness of Christ ; and there are two or there inferences 
which may obviously be drawn from this fact. 

We would first observe, the true idea of prophecy—an idea which should be 
kept steadily in view whilst you peruse the predictions of Scripture—is derivable 
from this truth, “that in all the prophets” Christ found the things concerning 
himself. Men are apt to assume as the sole purpose of a prophecy the giving men 
notice of some coming event. They do not look to any ulterior purpose, and they 
are therefore surprised if the prophecy seem obscure when the event has occurred, 
or if the correspondence between the two be not every way accurate; and 
certainly the predictions of Scripture will not always answer to the tests which 


men om 7 to impose. Many of these prophecies remain mysterious, though 
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we know their accomplishment, and the events to which others are referred are 
scarcely commensurate pr theterms in which they are announced. But all this is 
to be explained by the fact that ‘‘ the spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” 
If it had been the business of a prophet simply to tell men beforehand the issue of 
a siege or a battle, it might have been expected, and we should probably have found, 
that all obscurity in description would have been removed by the occurrence, and 
that thetwo would have corresponded in every particular. But if, on the other 
hand, it be the object of prophecy to tell men indeed beforehand of the siege or 
the battle, but so to shape the prediction that it shall also bear witness for 
Christ, you may fairly expect that whilst the historical event is sufficiently indica- 
ted, much will be introduced which arises solely from the ulterior testimony. 
Indeed, there is much to excite our admiration, when we study the events predicted, 
and compare them with events in which they find their fulfilmert. To be able, 
as we are in a variety of instances to read the fortunes of nations in both prophecy 
and history, this supplies Christianity with a standing miracle, and places us on 
as fine a vantage ground in our combats with infidelity as though we could appeal 
to wonder-working power yet possessed in the church. We envy not the man, 
be his intellectual endowment ever so great, who can read of the conquests of 
Alexander and the wars of his successors, and yet not feel that the Spirit of the 
living God spoke by Daniel; and he who can study Josephus, and not own that 
superhuman foresight was manifested by Christ, when sketching the disasters of 
Jerusalem, appears to us so inaccessible to evidence that we should despair of 
working any moral impression, if the winds obeyed us and death fled at our 
bidding. And yet, after all, it is not when studying the predictions themselves 
that you view prophecy under its most imposing and interesting aspect; the 
sublimest contemplation is that of all prophecy converging into one point in the 
person and work of Jesus. He began ‘‘at Moses and all the prophets,” With 
Ezekiel in my hand, I should look with amazement on the once splendid Tyre, 
turned into a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea; and 
instructed by the descriptions of Isaiah, I should walk in silent admiration amid 
the ruins of imperious Babylon ; but more eloquent would be the waves of Tyre, 
as they break where palaces had stood, and more penetrating the voice from the 
sepulchres of the mighty, if I had learned to view Hzekiel and Isaiah as the 
heralds of Christ, so that in their predictions of the desolations of Tyre and 
Babylon I find mention of him who was to have such power over the nations 
that as the vessels of a potter should they be broken in pieces. Neither is it 
only the wonderfulness of a system directing itself through so many centuries and 
so many channels to a single object, by which we shall be struck, when we find 
that “the spirit of prophecy is the testimony of Jesus.” Is it true that from 
the very beginning of the world prophecy delineated this one person, and as 
though the deeds and triumphs of this person filled the counsels of heaven, 
every vision of the future which God vouchsafed to mankind had respect to his 
appearance and office? Then how great must be the dignity of the person, and 
how sublime his undertaking! I know of nothing which should more impress us 
with asense of the majesty of the Mediator and of the stupendousness of human 
redemption than this concentration in Christ of the thousand lines of prophecy, 
Who is this on whose behalf remotest ages sprang into being, whilst time was 
yet in its infancy, for the heralding whose approach empires yet unheard of rose 
and climbed in magnificent imagery, and whose achievements both of wrath and 
of mercy crowd the scene which still stretches in the untravelled hereafter? And 
what sis the undertaking which seems to have required all the carefulness of God 
—for the gradual revelation of which he broke the silence of eternity, and spake 
through various voices to his creatures—for whose accomplishment he sent a 
being so august that even the future could not rest in its depths, but must struggle 
into life to do him reverence? Oh! there will be much to {witness against us, if 
we think lightly of Christ andredemption. It will be true in another sense besides 
that originally intended, that the men of “Nineveh will rise up in jncepent and 
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condemn us, if we believe not in the Mediator and accept the deliverance offered 
in his blood. Nineveh shall witness against us, and Tyreggnd orb, and Babylon 
will come up from their ruins, and testify how in their overthrow and desolation 
they gave proof of the truth of revelation, and declared to mankind that Jesus, of 
whom all the prophets spake, was anointed of God to save the penitent and to 
crush the disobedient. It can be no. trifling thing to neglect Christ. It is, I 
might almost say, to raise against ourselves the hills, and deserts, and waters of 
this globe, Prophecy peals from them all with testimonies for Jesus. What 
marvel, then, if, finding at the judgement, the whole visible creation prepared to 
demonstrate and denounce our infidelity, we shall call on the mountains and the 
rocks to fall on us and to hide us? Oh, while it is called to-day, hearken to the 
voice which, in predicting Jesus, announces him as the deliverer of the fallen, 
who came to redeem us and to shield us from future and everlasting wrath! 

Would that none might refuse! Would that you all might have a happy 
Christmas—happy in that Christ is not only born in Bethlehem, but formed in 
your hearts the hope of glory ? Can I breathe a better wish for you? Can I part 
from you with a kinder or more Christian sentiment ?—for part from you I now 
must. I now must bid you an affectionate farewell. I heartily thank God that 
T have been so strengthened for the duties of this Lectureship as never in any one 
year to have been absent asingle Tuesday, except for a few weeks of summer recrea- 
tion. Iam painfully conscious of many faults, many deficiencies in my ministra- 
tions amongst you. May God forgive them, and prevent their working any injury 
to my hearers! But I still trust that my labours may not have been wholly in vain, 
and that some seed, if ever so little, may have been sown, which will yet bear fruit 
in another world. I shall not attempt to deny that I have felt a great and a growing 
interest in these our weekly assemblies. I have not been insensible to the rich 
moral beauty of the spectacle which this church has presented. I doubt whether 
it has its parallel. Here, in the very midst of the din and bustle of commerce, 
within a step of the Bank, the Hxchange, and those vast establishments which 
actuate and regulate the trade of London—not on a Sunday, but on a week-day, 
when the streets are full, and the counting houses open, and the shops and marts 
alive with traffic,— here have large numbers regularly assembled to pray to God 
and hear his word, witnessing, I might almost say, for eternity where there is 
most risk of its being forgotten, and for the true riches where there is most danger 
of their being neglected for others which perish in the using. Yes, 1 have not 
been insensible to the moral beauty of the spectacle; but it would be sad indeed 
to think that our crowded assemblings have had no other worth. God grant 
that this be not what the day of judgement shall declare! And if there be those 
of you to whom I have ever been enabled to speak a word in season, let me ask of 
them not wholly to forget me, when I am removed from this place, but ke 
remember me sometimes in their prayers to Almighty God, that I may be strengths 
ened for such duties and such trials as may yet remain to me. I heartily thank 
you all for the patience and attention with which you have listened to my lectures, 
It is one disadvantage of the position which I have occupied here, that it affords 
little or no ‘opportunity to cultivate the acquaintance of any of one’s hearers. 
In one sense we part, as we met, almost strangers the one to the other; but we 
are not, I trust, strangers in a higher and a better sense. There are bonds 
between us which will not, I hope, be rent in sunder, We may all be members 
of the one family which in heaven and earth is named with the name of Christ. 
I will not trust myself tosay more. May God abundantly bless you all—bless 
you individually, and bless you in your families— bless you in this life, and bless 
you in the next! Farewell! Farewell! 
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as above the level of the rest where all are good.”—Joha Bull. 


Christian Believing and Living, a new edition, cr. Svo, 3s 

‘*¢ Christian Believing and Living,’” by Bishop Huntington, of New York, is now a standard book, 
and was well worthy of reproduction m such excellent and cheap form as that now on our table. Bishop 
Huntington’s position might be fairly indicated for those who do not know aught of him, by our charac- 
terising him as a Broad Evangelical ; and this is the type of theology presented by him in this volume, 


which is substantially a volume of sermons—able and eloquent—on various themes in the domain of the 
Christian Life.”—The Baptist. 


JOHNSON (Edwin E.) M.A., late Brownell Professor of Rhetorte and of 


the English Language and Literature in Trinity College, and Rector of Trinity 
Church, Hartford, Conn, U.S.A, LIFE AFTER DEATH and other (in all 30) 
Sermons, fine portrait, cr. 8vo, pp., xiv., 345, 5s 6d 
‘We are glad to see this volume of sermons by the late Professor Johnson. They deserved to be 
published not only as a memorial of him, but upon their own merits. He was a thinker, and with his 
directness and his facility of expression he was able always to make his thought clear and interesting to 
those whom he addressed. . . . It isa volume of sermons we can cordially commend, and we trust 
they will have a wide circulation.” —The Churchman [U.8.] 
“Tt is not often that a volume of sermons is good reading for a summer afternoon in the woods. But 
I have spent this afternoon and evening with such a volume, reading sermon after sermon, And if you 
be of thoughtful mind, teachable, and liking to be led by a strong thinker and a strong writer, a man of 
earnest faith and accomplished scholarship wherewith to uphold bis faith, I recommend to you a volume, 
+ Life after Death, and Other Sermons,’ by the late Professor Edwin E. Johnson, of Trinity College.”— 
Dr. W. C. Primes, in The New York Journal of Commerce. 


JONES (W. B.) D.D., Archdeacon of York, afterwards Bishop of St. 
David's. Tur PEACE OF Gop, Sermons on the Reconciliation of God and 
Man, a new edition, cr. 8vo, 3s 6d 

‘A volume of excellent sermons on many of the fandamental truths of our religion, especially on 


various aspects of the Gospel of reconciliation. The type of doctrine is thoroughly Evangelical, and the 
mode of presenting it clear and devout.”—The Baptist. 


“‘They are perhaps rather dry reading, but we are pleased by their definite dogmatism and quasi- 
scholastic accuracy of statement.’—’ The Literary Churchman. 


4 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


KIP (Right Rev. Ingraham) Bishop of California, author of “ The Lenten: 
Fast,” “The Double Witness of the Church,” etc., etc., THE UNNOTICED 
THINGS OF SCRIPTURE, crown 8yo, 3s 6d : 

“ A particularly interesting volume, which will be found most suggestive to readers of all classes. The: 
subjects are most varied, forming fifty-four chapters of different degrees of interest, not one of them 
pointless. We hope the book may obtain a large circulation in England.”—The Literary Churchman. 


LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pére) Of the Order of Friar Preachers, Jesus 
CHRIst—GoD—Gop AND MAN.—Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in 
Paris, translated from the French, the three volumes in one, thick crown 8vo, 6s 


LIDDON (H. P.) D.D. Canon of St. Paul’s. One Hunprep ann Sixry- 
FIvE SERMONS preached, chiefly, inSt. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 1864—1886, 
selected from ‘‘The Penny Pulpit,” 4 vols, 8vo, 20s 

Also the volumes separately, viz, THE First Srrizs, Forty 

SERMONS, 5s. THE SECOND SERIES, FORTY-ONE SERMONS, 5s. THE THIRD 

SERIES, ForTy-TWO SERMONS (including Two Lectures on St. Paul), 5s. THE 

FOURTH SERIES, FORTY-TWO SERMONS, 5s é - 

SEVENTEEN Sermons, preached, respectively, in December, 1884,, 
April 1885, July and August, 1886, 8vo, Zémp cloth, 2s 

These sermons are included in the FourtH SERIES noted above, but as they have not hitherto been 
printed in ‘The Penny Pulpit,” they are issued separately for the benefit of those who already possess the- 
earlier numbers comprised in the FourTH SERIEs. 


MELLOR (E) D.D., Tae Hem or Curist’s GARMENT and other Sermons, 
second edition, with a Biographical Sketch by H. R. ReyNoups, D.D., post 


8vo, 6s 
wah’. volume of some of the best sermons in the English langnage. . . . . Clear as crystal in style,. 
forcible in appeal, beautiful in imagery, and earnestly evangelical in faith.”—The Evangelical Magazine 

‘The volume before us contains discourses which are much above the average, and are worthy of pub- 
lication. They are really vigorous: in thought, forcible in style, sometimes eloquent, and always full of 
practical judgment.”— The Scotsman. 

MELVILL (Henry) B.A. One Hunprep anp Firry Sermons selected 
from ‘‘ The Penny Pulpit,” arranged in the Biblical order of their texts, 2 vols, 
8yo, 7s 6d, net 

One Hunprep Sermons, selected from “The Penny Pulpit,” 
arranged in the Biblical order of their texts, 8vo, 5s, net 

—w— Firry Sremons selected from ‘The Penny Pulpit,” arranged in 
the Biblical order of their texts, Svo, 2s 6d, net 

MERCER (Alexander Gardiner) D.D, Biste Cuaracters ; being selections 
from his Sermons, with a brief Memoir of him by MANTON MARBLE, and a 
photographic portrait, 8vo, 8s 6a 

The bust of Coleridge, recently placed in Westminster Abbey, owes its origin to a desire and intention 
on the part of Dr. Mercer, the author of the above-named Sermons, Writing upon the subject in The 
Spectator, of May 16th, 1885, the Rev. J. LueweLtyn DAVIES says :— 

‘‘Tn further pious care for the memory of Dr. Mercer, Mrs. Pell has just issued a volume which is a 
beautiful specimen of American printing and binding—‘ Bible Characters,’ being selections from Sermons: 
of Alexander Gardiner Mercer, D.D, (1817—1882), with brief Memoir of him by Manton Marble, and a 
portrait, The Sermons have a ton@of thought which might be expected in an admirer of Coleridge, andi 
they are characterised by a freshness of treatment which place them far above the average of sermons,” 


MODERN SCOTTISH PULPIT (The) : Sermons by Ministers of various. 
Denominations: Selected Volume, containing Fifty-two Discourses, arranged 
in the Biblical order of their texts, thick S8vo, 2s 6d, net 

A Welsh clergyman, writing to the publisher of this catalogue, in October, 1884, says :—‘“‘I should be 
glad if you had one or two vols. of good sermons by Nonconformist Ministers, which you could forward, 
similar to the ‘ Modern Scottish Pulpit,’ published by you. It is a very excellent collection. I wish PD 

could get other volumes of equal merit.” . 

MOORE (Daniel) M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Srvunry 
SERMONS selected from ‘‘ The Penny Pulpit,” arranged in the Biblical order 
of their texts, Svo, 3s 6d net 

NORTON (J. N.) D.D. Every Sunpay: A Course of 64 Sermons for the: 
Christian Year, SEVENTH EDITION, 8yo, 6s 

“‘ The sermons seem to deserve the popularity they have attained. They are familiar, rich in Scrip- 
tural researches and textual quotation ; and the author has collected stores of epigrammatic sayings and 
apposite anecdotes, which light up a sermon wonderfully, and are welcome to most congregations, We 


can speak well of this volume, and we think that most sermon buyers will not be otherwise than pleased 
with it likewise, should they purchase it.”—The Literary Churchman. 


— WARNING AND Tracuine: a Course cf 62 Sermons for the Christian. 
Year, SECOND EDITION, Svo, 6s 
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NORTON (J. N.) D.D. Gotprn Trutus, a Course of 69 Sermons for the 


Christian Year, with a Special Series for Holy Week, SIXTH EDITION, 8vo, 6s 

‘« This volume of sermons comes to us from America, where its author appears to be in high repute. 

‘They are bright and effective in style and are likely to, be read with more than ordinary interest, owing 
to the admirable manner in which the various themes are handled.” —The Rock, 


Firty-two SHort Sermons, 13th epirion, 8vo, 6s 

** A series of brief, plain, practical, and pointed sermons.”— Zhe Gospel Messenger, U.S. 

** The author seeks plainness and point, and draws freely upon all lawful sources for illustrations to 
‘enforce his thoughts. The style is easy and pleasant, the enforcement of truth earnest and affectionate.” 
—The Monitor, U.S. 


Oup Patus: a Course of 71 Sermons for the Christian Year, 
Svo, 6s 
PARRY (A. J.) Puases or Curistian Docrrine: Sermons, third edition, 


crown 8vo, 5s 

“Flash with a brilliant Welsh fire, which reminds one of the best days of great preachers.”— The 
Sword and Trowel. 

““It is a volume which will be received by readers of this magazine with feelings of sincere and pro- 
found delight.”—The Baptist Magazine. 

“These sermons are very excellent in matter and style, and worthy of the perusal of preachers and 
-others.”— The Methodist. 

‘¢ All lovers of thoughtful, clear, earnest, and evangelical sermons will thank the Rev. A. J. Parry for 
‘a volume, They are creditable alike to the writer and the Welsh pulpit which he represents.” — The 

‘vreeman, 

‘In these days of many books, volumes of sermons do not often, we fear, reach a second edition, 
Many even of the ‘ fittest’ are marked by no such ‘survival.’ We have therefore been the more interested 
to note the special quality in Mr. Parry’s sermons which has marked them for special success ; and we 
thave at least seen enough in them to make their popularity no mystery. Exceptional intellectual 
strength, clear spiritual insight, a power of searching into a passage until its heart is reached, and a gift 
of manly and spiritual expression—these things mark the whole volume It would not be easy to single 
-out any one sermon as a special instance of these qualities, all are so good and so uniform in their cha- 
racter. . . .-. These are sermons for preachers to study, and this all the more that not a few of them 
‘bear upon the preacher’s work. Young ministers especially will find many a rich vein of thought opened 
‘there which will make themselves and their congregation all the richer in days to come.” —The Baptist. 


PENNY PULPIT (The): A Setection or Srx Hunprep Sermons by the 
best modern Preachers of all Protestant Denominations, (see page 16 of 
present Catalogue) arranged in the Biblical order of their texts, 6 vols, 8vo, 
30s, net 


A like selection of Four Hunprep Ssrmons, similarly arranged, 
4 vols, 8vo.. 20s net 

A like selection of Tarez Hunprep Sermons, similarly arranged, 
3 vols, Svo, 15s net 

A like selection of Two Hunprep Sprmons, similarly arranged, 
2 vols, 8vo, 10s net 

A like selection of Onze Hunprep Szrmons, similarly arranged, 
8vo, 5s, net 

A like selection of Firry Sermons, similarly arranged, 8vo, 2s 6d, 


net 


One Hunprep Sermons on Oxp Testament Texts, arranged in 

their Biblical order, selected from ‘“‘ The Penny Pulpit,” 8vo, 5s, 2e¢ 

Ons HunpRED SERMONS ON New Testament Texts, arranged in 

their Biblical order, selected from ‘“‘The Penny Pulpit,” 8vo, 5s, ne¢ 

One HunpreD Sermons By EMINENT CLERGYMEN, arranged in 

the Biblical order of their Texts, selected from ‘‘ The Penny Pulpit,” 8vo, 5s, net 

One HunprepD Sermons By Eminent NonconFormists, arranged 
in the Biblical order of their Texts, selected from ‘‘ The Penny Pulpit,” Svo, 5s, 
net 

PERRY (W.S.) D.D, Bp. of Iowa, Lire Lessons rrom THE Book oF 


PROVERBS, crown Svo, 5s 
“Some of these wise lessons Bishop Perry seizes, and presents them to readers in a way that will 
dmpress them. Lessons of friendship, of industry, of purity, of trade, of temperance, of restraints, of 
integrity, of holiness, of politics. An excellent book.”—The Southern Churchman (U.8.) 


RYLANCE (J.H.) D.D., Lectures on Soctat Questions : Competition.— 
Communism.—Co-operation.—The Relation of Christianity to Socialism, 
delivered in St. Mark’s Church, New York, crown 8vo, 2s 6d 


6 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


SMYTH (Newman) D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Quincy 
Illinois, U.S.A. THe REALITY oF Farru, Author’s Copyright Edition, crown 
8vo, 4s 6d SES 

“ The discourses are invariably thoughtful, earnest, and persuasive: full of delicate insight, subtle 
discrimination, and vigorous reasoning. They have the special charm of freshness, and abound in 

pertinent, telling illustrations.” —The Freeman, i 

SHAW (Rev. George) Goop Srp ror THE Lorv’s Sowers, being Sketches 
of Sixty-five Sermons by various contributors, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

SPARROW (Rev. William) D.D., Late Professor of Systematic Divinity 
and the Evidences of Christianity in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia, TWENTY-FIVE SERMONS, 350 
pp., royal 8vo, 4s, net. 

STEVENS (William Bacon) Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Pennsylvania. SERMONS, including one preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
during the Lambeth Conference of 1878, post Svo, 6s 

«The characteristic of the Bishop of Pennsylvania’s sermons is the thorough realisation of his subject. 

Whether he is speaking of the raising of Lazarus, or the plagues of Egypt, or the character of St. Paul, 

he takes his hearers with him, and enables them to see, as far as he himself can enter into it, the actual. 

truth.” — The Literary Churchman. 


VAUGHAN (J.) M.A., SERMONS PREACHED IN CHRIST CHURCH, BRIGHTON, 
crown 8vo, Vols XIV., XV., XIX., XX., each 6s, XXIV., XXV., XXVI., 
each 5s 

Mepirations in Exopus ; Sermons, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

“Tt would have been a misfortune had these sermons been lost. They are very little churchy, 


thoroughly evangelical, and in many instances full of power. There is nothing pretentious about them > _ 
they are simple, plain, and thorough gospel sermons,”—Rev, C. H. SpurGEon in The Sword and Trowel. 


VAN DYKE (Henry) D.D., Pastor of the Bush Church, New York, THs 


REALITY OF RELIGION, SECOND EDITION, er. 8vo, top edge gilt, very neat, 4s 6d 
“ Coming fresh from the heart Mr. Van Dyke's volume is sure to bring help and strength to those 
who are earnestly striving to enter into the realities of spiritual Jife.’—7he Christian Leader, 


WASHBURN (Rey. E. A.) D.D., late Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 
Tue SocraL LAw or Gop; Sermons on the Ten Commandments, Fifth 
Edition, with a Sketch of his Life and Work, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

‘This voluiwe contains sermons on the Ten Commandments, of which those on the ‘Law of the 

Household,’ ‘ Social Purity,’ and ‘Honesty,’ strike us as admirable in their handling their subjects from 

the practical Nineteenth Century point of view, and we wish that at home our preachers would oftener 

drive wholesome truths like those into their people's ears.”—The Church Quarterly Review. 

WESTON (Rev. A.) Punpir Arps and Sunday School Teacher’s Assistant, 
or Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons and Sunday School Addresses, 6 vols, er. 
8vo, each 2s 6d 


WOODHOUSE (Rev. Joseph T.), Southport. Curist our Lirn, and 


(Twenty-eight] other Homiletical Expositions, crown 8yo, 3s 6d 
_ “The thoroughly interesting way in which Mr, Woodhouse deals with the important topics he selects. 
is an indication of honesty of treatment, freshness of feeling, and general vigour of intellect and heart 
such as any preacher might covet for his great work. In one sermon after another in this book, we have 
been struck with the fact that painstaking and lucid analysis need not displace vivid picturesqueness or 
tender pathos.” — The Homilist. 


Volumes of Sermons, and other Homiletical Works, new and bound 
zn cloth as published, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
CHARLES HIGHAM, 27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


*,* The figures enclosed thus (5-) denote the original published price. 


ALFORD (Dean) Homities on THE FORMER PART Or THE Acts of the 
Apostles, Chap. i.—x., 8vo, 1s 6d (8s) 

MEDITATIONS IN ADVENT, on Creation, and on Providence, 12mo, 

1s 3d (3s 6d) 


“Thoughtful and pithy sermons. They are thoroughly earnest, often breaking out in that quiet beauty, 
which without effort of language or sentiment contains imagination and tenderness.”— The Helectic Review, 


ALLEN (R.) M.A. Tue Words or Curist, and Twenty-two other Sermons 


preached at Christ Chureh, Gipsy Hill, Sydenham, London, er. 8vo, 2s (5s) 
“ These are sermons of the right stamp. They combine original thought, « clear, earnest, eloquent 
style, and genuine Evangelical fervour.” —Our Own Fireside. 
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BAILHACHE (Rev. Clement) “ Work Too FaiR To Dig”: Sermons 


selected from his Papers, edited by Rev. J. P. Barnett, photo portrait, crown 
8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 


BAKER (Rev. Thomas A.) Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul. 
Sermons, with a Memoir of his Life by Rey. A. J. HEWETT, portrait, 8vo, 
2s, net New York 

BARRY (Alfred) D.D. Bishop of Sydney, aud Metropolitan of Australia. 
TWENTY-ONE SERMONS TO Boys; or Memorials of Cheltenham Sundays, 
crown 8vo, 2s (3s 6d) : 

CONTENTS :—Opening Sermon, Fellow Workers with God. 2 Cor. vi. 1—The Works of Darkness. Eph. 

v. 11, 1—The Promise of Newness. Rev. xxi. 5—At the opening of Confirmation Class. The House of 

God and Gate of Heaven. Gen. xxviii, 16, 17—A Series of Six Lent Sermons on Christian Life. 2 Cor. 

vi. 4; Thess. iv. 7,8; Eph. v.14; Gal. iv.26; Heb, ix. 14; Phil. ii,.5—Christ our Passover: The Holy 

Communion. 1 Cor. y. 7, S—tour Sermons on the Teaching ofthe Forty Days. <Actsi. 3; Matt. xxviii. 

18, 19, 20.—The Spirit in His Manifestations. John iii. S—The Truth shall make you free, John viii. 32 

—Balaam. Nuwimb. xxii. 20, 22—Gehazi. 2 Kings v. 27—We are members ou¢ of another, Eph. iv. 25— 

Last Sunday of Half-year, Man perishes ; God’s Word remains, 1 Peter i. 24, 25. 


BELFRAGE (Henry) D.D., Falkirk. SacraMentaL ADDRESSES * and 


‘Meditations, Eicutm EDITION, complete in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 2s 6d (6s) 

“ In giving utterance to the breathings of an ardent piety, and in attempting to awaken to his readers 
spiritual aspirations and desires, he aspires manifestly to speak from the overflowings of his own soul,” — 
Dr, Joan Macraruane’s “ Life of Belfrage.” ; 
BENNETT (Rev. Jas.) St. John, New Brunswick. THe WispoM oF THE 

KING, or Studies in Ecclesiastes, crown 8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 

BERSIER (Eugene) D.D., of I’ Hoglise de ? Etoile, Paris. Tur Gospan in 
PARIS, Sermons, with a Personal Sketch of the Author, by Rev. Frederick 
Hastings, thick crown 8vo, 4s 6d (7s 6d) 

“* Bersier may perhaps fairly claim to be the greatest living pulpit orator of Paris, Not only is his 
preaching vigorous, fervid, and evangelical, but itis unconventional in the structure of his sermons, and 
practical in its allusions to contemporary life and his religious interpretation of it. It has, too, in its 
forceful strength the charm of exquisite simplicity, so that even if his hearers have an imperfect know- 
ledge of French their attention is arrested and sustained. A translation even of the sermons must pre- 


sent them at adisadvantage. A translation of the preacher isimpossible, Mr, Hastings has, however, 
done his work as a translator well.” —T'he British Quarterly Review. 


BINNEY (Thos.) ZZ.D. Martens anp Morners: or the Christian 
Spinster and the Hebrew Wife, a Book for Young Women, 18mo, 4d, net 
Formation or Cuaracter: A Book for Young Men, 18mo, cloth, 

bevelled boards, 6d, net 


BLOMFIELD (C. J.) D.D., Bishop of London. Twenry-rour Smrmons 
ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE, and on the Church, 8vo, 2s 6d (10s 6d) 
BOARDMAN (G. D.) D.D., Author of “ Studies in the Creative Week,” 


and ‘Studies in the Model Prayer.” EPIPHANIES OF THE RISEN LORD, 
post 8vo, 2s (5s) 

“« These are eloquent discourses on the various occasions when Jesus showed himself to his disciples 

after his resurrection from the dead. They abound in word-painting. The chapter entitled ‘ INDIRECT 

TESTIMONIES,’ if in some degree supplementary, has a special interest, and the commentary on the 


fitteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians deserves careful study.”—Rev. C. H. SpuRGEON 
in “The Sword and Trowel.” 


BOURNE (Rev. F. W.) Ministers WorKERS TOGETHER WITH GoD, and 
other Sermons, crown 8vo, 320 pp., 2s 3d (3s 6d) 1875 


“The thought is fresh and vigorous, and the spirit evangelical and earnest.”—Dickinson’s Theological 
Quarterly. 


“ Characterised by a natural vigour of thought, a force of language, and devout fervour of feeling 
which we heartily admire.” — The Literary World. 

“ Pull of felicities . . . . Fine broad views . . . . lit up with an eloquence that never flags.” 
—Dr. James Morison. 


BOYD] (A. K. H.) [D.D.]_ A Scotun Communion Sunpay, to which are 
added Certain Discourses from a University City, THIRD EDITION, cr. 8yvo, 2s 
(3s 6d) 

BROCK (W.) Minister of Heath Street Chapel, Hampstead. Mrxor 
CHARACTERS of the NEW TESTAMENT, crown 8yo, 2s (3s 6d) 

“We . . are right glad to introduce the worthy son of a worthy sire to our readers as an author. 
Always faithful to the great doctrines of the Gospel, and always clear and finished in style, Mr. Brock is 
sure to command an admiring circle of readers.”—Rey. C. H. SpPuRGEON in The Sword and Trowel. 


BROOKS (Rev. Geo.) Johnstone. Five Hunprep Ourines or SERMONS, 
crown 8vo, 4s 6d (6s) ; 


8 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


BROWN (John) D.D. Expostrory Discourses oN THE First Epristie oF 


THE APOSTLE PETER, Third Edition, 3 vols, er. Svo, 9s 6d (18s) 

‘Tn the volumes before us, we have the most important accession which has been made for many years 
+o the stock of commentary, in the strict and proper sense. It is neither Scottish nor German, but 
sprung from the high and rare union of the best qualitiés of both schools in a single mind. It has the 
Scottish precision, orthodoxy, practicality; the German learning, minuteness of investigation, and dis- 
regard of tradion ; and for certain qualities too rare in both—resolute adherence to the very truth of the 
passage unforced development of the connection, and basing of edification on the right meaning of 
Scripture—we have not met with anything in either country which surpasses it.” — The North British Review 

“4 rich contribution to our theological literature,”—The British Quarterly Review. 


Partine Counsets: An Exposition of the First Chapter of the 

Apostle Peter, with Four Additional Discourses, cr. 8vo, 3s 6d (8s) 

DISCOURSES SUITED TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE Lorp’s SUPPER, 
third edition, greatly enlarged, Svo, 3s 6d (8s) 

CAMPBELL (L.) Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, 
SomE ASPECTS OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL—Sermons crown 8vo, 2s (6s) 

CATHOLIC PULPIT (The) Vol L, containing thirty-four Sermons, to- 
gether with extracts and Notes on the Sunday Gospels, er. 8vo, 2s (3s 6d) 1874 


PREACHERS REPRESENTED.—Revs. Bp. Jenner, Canon Ashwell, J. H. Blunt, A. Cazenove, J. C. 
‘Chambers, J, Edmondson, C. F. Gore, @. P. Grantham, W. Gresley, C. 8. Grueber, Canon Humble, 
Gerard Moultrie, G. Nugee, Lord F. Godolphin Osborne, G. R. Prynne, J. M. Rodwell, R. E. Sanderson, 
W. H. Sewell, J. Skinner, J. E. Vernon, J. R. West, and J. B. Wilkinson. 
CHRISTOPHERSON (H.) Assistant Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton, 

SERMONS, second series, with an Introduction by John Rae, LL.D., post 8vo, 
2s 3d (6s) 

“These sermons are distinguished by a tone of earnest practical piety, as well as by occasional elo- 

uence. Their chief theme is the meaning and use of chastenings, a subject on which Christian convic- 
tion, when, as in this case, genuine, never fails to be impressive,” — The Spectator. 

“‘They are occasionally fanciful, but always fresh, stardy, earnest. Familiar texts are seen in new 
light, and there is always a solemnity of purpose and freshness of thought that is higbly welcome.” — 
Tke Freeman 


CRESSWELL (R.), B.A., Curate of Salcombe Regis, Devon. Tue 
CHRISTIAN LivE : Twelve Sermons, er. 8vo, 1s 3d (6s) : Masters 
CUNNINGHAM (W.) D.D., Principal and Professor of History, New 
College, Edinburgh, TWENTY-EIGHT SERMONS, from 1828 to 1860, edited with 
Preface by Rev. J. J. BONAR, Greenock, photographic portrait, 8vo, 4s 6d (9s) 
“We can honestly recommend these sermons of the late gifted Professor as well worthy of thonghtful 
perusal by students and preachers, They will be found mghly suggestive, and if not remarkable for 


elaborate polish, yet they will be found to furnish many examples of vigorous and forceful expression of 
the truth.”— The Watchman. 


DAVIES (J. Llewelyn), 1.A., Lire iy Curist; Fifteen Sermons preached 
at Christ Church Marlebone, cr. 8vo, 1s 6d (5s) 
DEWAR (D.) D.D., Principal of Marischal College and the University of 
Pa er THE COMMUNION SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, er. 8vo, 
s (6s) 


This volume contains seventeen sermons, together with the prayer after each, in addition to as many 
prayers at the Communion Table. 


DREW (G. 8.) IZA., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Lambeth. Koran snp 
HIS COMPANY, with other Bible Teachings on Subjects of the Day. SEVEN 
SERMONS, with an Appendix, crown 8vo, Is (2s 6d) 

DRUMMOND (Rev. D. T. K.) B.A. Ineumbent of St. Thomas's Chapel, 
Edinburgh, THE LAsT SCENES IN THE LIFE oF OUR LoRD AND SAVIOUR, 
Third Edition, with a Sketch of his Life and Labours by Prof. Balfour, photo- 
portrait, post 8vo, 4s 6d (7s 6d) 

“These sermons are admirable specimens of the ferm of Evangelical teaching associated with the Low 


Church School. This volume ought to command a large sale, both from the subject and the mode of 
handling.”— Rev. C. H, SpurGEON in The Sword and Trowel, 


DUDLEY (T. Underwood) D.D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Ken- 
tucky, A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH'S NEED — Bohlen Lectures, 
1881, post 8vo, 1s 6d (3s 6d) 

Contents. —Discrimination as to Dogma—Discrimination as to Evidences—Discrimination as to Ritual 

—Discrimination as to Recreation and Amusement. 


EDGAR (Rey. R. M’Cheyne) 1.4., Tar Paitosopny or THE Cross, an 


Attempt to show the deep significance of the Death of Jesus Christ, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s (3s 6d) 
“So far as a matter of such magnitude and of such many sidedness can be handled in two or three 


short sermons, it has been done with a reverent boldness and completeness which leaves little or nothing 
to be desired.”—The Weekly Review. 


27a, Farringdon Street, London, £.0€. 9 


EDMOND (John) D.D., Presbyterian Ohurch, Highbury New Park, 
London, Author of “The Children’s Church at Home,’ “The Children’s 
Pulpit,” etc., etc., THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER ; or the Saviour’s Charge reg ard- 
ing the Young, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d (3s), also in stiff ; vers, ls net 

Conrsnts.—}. Introductory—II. Christ’s Baptism—III. Christ's Throne —1 Christ’s House—V. 

Christ’s Cross—VI. Christ’s Table—VII. Christ’s Service—VIII. Christ’s Heaven—IX. Conclusion: En- 

couragement and Motives. 


APPENDIX—The Birth of Jesus—The Magi and the Massacre at Bethlehem —The Children’s Hosan 
nahs vindicated. 


ELWIN (Rev, Fountain) Vicar of Temple, Bristol, Swruons; preached at 


the Octagon Chapel, Bath, Second Series, crown 8vo, ls 6d (5s) 


EWING (Alex.) D.D., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, RevBLATION CON- 


SIDERED AS LIGHT, a Series of Discourses, post 8vo, 2s 6d (7s 6d) 

“The charm and strength of these admirable discourses is not a little enhanced by the calm, practical, 
aod oe ne in which they are written, and the wise charity which breathes through every page.”— The 
Standard. 

“One of the most deeply and preciously Christian volumes we have met with for many a day.”— 
The Literary World. 

“This volume comes to us with a mournful interest. The good Bishop departed this life just as it was 
‘being published. It contains thirteen sermons, all characterised by elevated aim, now and then touched 
by a quiet eloquence, and suffused with the poetry of a mind that hada fair shave of the Celtic fancy 
and love of nature.”—The Noncontormist. 

“ Thoughtful, practical, and wholesome.”— The Literary Churchman. 


FABER (F. W.) D.D. Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, Norss 
ON DOCTRINAL AND SPIRITUAL SUBJECTS, 2 vols—I. Mysteries and Festivals 
—II. The Faith and the Spiritual Life, secoND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s 6d 
(10s) 


per ¢ 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6d (6s) 


ContentTs—Kindness in General—Kind Thoughts—Kind Words—Kind Actions—The Aspects of 
Death—The Characteristics of Death—Preparation for Death—A Death precious in the sight of God— 


Simplicity—The Fountains of Self-deceit—TheVarieties of Self-deceit—The Characteristics of Self-deceit— 


—The Remedies of Self-deceit—The place and hour when we become true—Why so little comes of frequent 
Confession —Weariness in Well-doing—Wounded Feelings—Confidence the only Worship—Taking Scan- 
dal—A taste for Reading considered asa help in the Spiritual Life—The Monotony of Piety—Heaven 
and Hell—All men have a special Vocation. 


FOOTE (Rev. A. R.) Author of “ Incidents in the Life of our Saviour,” 


“Closing Scenes in the Life of Christ,” etc., VIEWS oF FAITH, post 8vo, 
ls 6d, net 


Contents: Faith, a God-glorifying grace—Faith and perfect peace—The connection between Faith 


. and the state of the Heart—The establishing powers of Faith—Faith and the Pilgrim spirit—The stillness 


of Faith—The simplicity of Faith—Faith illustrated in the History of Abraham, 


FORREST (R. W.) D.D., Vicar of St. Jude's, South Kensington, Author 
of the ‘‘ Faithful Witness,” GLEANINGS FROM THE PASTURES OF TEKOA, 
being Lectures on Texts from the Book of Amos, crown 8vo, ls 6d (6s) 

“‘ Readers of this class of literature will not fail to admire the beauty of Dr. Forrest’s language, his 
graphic and picturesque description of the Eastern scenes, in the midst of which the prophecies of Amos 
were originally delivered ; the point of his many interesting modern illustrations, and the heartiness 
with which all these are combined so as to make the lessons they inculcate become practically useful as 
guides to devotion. Finally, the author's chief aim, in which he has signally succeeded, has been to en- 
force simple truths while unfolding the ample promises and encouragements of the Gospel.”—Publie 
Opinion. 

FRASER (Donald) D.D., Synoprica, Lectures on THE Booxs or Hoty 


SCRIPTURE. FirsT SERIES: Genesis to Song of Songs. THIRD SERIES: 


Romans to Revelation, post 8vo, each 2s 3d (6s) 
‘«Dr, Fraser has observed, like many others of us, the mischief which results from cutting the Bible 
into fragments and using it piecermeal. In these volumes he discourses of the Bible at large, indicates 


| the scope of each book, and furnishes a brief digest of its contents. He has compressed it rigorously. The 


design was in itself most laudable, and it has been well carried out.”—Rev, C. H. SPURGEON. 

‘«The lectures are prolegomena, giving such information concerning the books of Scripture as is 
generally given in * Introductions.’ They tell us about the writer, the purpose, the character, and contents 
ef each book, and furnish a general analysis of it. They are simple, popular, and useful.”— The British 
Quarterly Review, 


FRENCH (T. Valpy) D.D., Bishop of Lahore, Ruvivep Memories 


OF A PASTOR’s PARTING COUNSELS.—Sermons, crown 8vo., 1s 6d (2s 6d) 
Conrents.—Confirmation, 2 Cor. i. 21, 22—Samson, Judges xvi. 58—The Wedding Garment, Matt. 
xxii. 12—The Arrow of the Lord’s Deliverance, 2 Kings, xiii. 19—The Withering Effect of Trusting in 
Man, Jer. xvii. 5, 6—The Spirit of Grace and Supplication, Zech. xii, 10—AN ORDINATION SERMON, 
2'Cor. iv. 12, 13. 


10 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


FRENCH (fT. Valpy) D.D. Tue Orp Commanpment, New AnD TRUE IN: 
CuHRIST.—Sermons illustrative of the Unity and Harmony, throughout, of the 
Old and New Testament, crown 8vo, 2s 6d (5s) é 
ConTENts.—Christ rejected and outeast.to be followed by His own, Heb. xiii, 13, 14—God’s Attributes. 
all pledged for Israel’s salvation, Zech. i. 13, 14—The triumph of the moral ané spiritual over the 
material, Dan. iii. 25—Just estimate of God’s anger best formed by a holy fear, Ps. xe. 11, 12—The 
Melchisedec Priesthood : its past teaching and its teaching for to-day (two sermons) Ps. xc. 4 —Christ’s 
rest, and His people’s rest in Him, Heb. iv. 9, 10—The in-dwelling Spirit and the body’s redemption, ; 
Rom. viii. 11—The believer's infirmities helped by the Spiril in prayer (two sermons) Rom. viii. 26, 27— 
The work and office of the Holy Spirit in God’s adoption of children, Rom. vii. 15—God’s Sovereignty in 
adoption, Jer. iii. 19—God’s people predestinated to partake of his holiness, Heb. xii. 10—Believer's, 
Christ’s Epistle, written with the Spirit of God, 2 Cor. iii. 2—Life out of Death, a mark of true Christian 
Service, 2 Cor, iv. 12, 13—{ have set before thee the blessing and the curse, 1 Cor. xvi. 22—The Church’s 
office as arising from Infant Baptism, Matt. xxviii, 19, 20—Youthful decision : its difficulties, helps, and 
results, Dan. i, 8, 5—The Sower of the Good Seed, and the reserved verdict, Matt. xiii. 28, 29—The 
Traitoress slain, and the true King enthroned, 2 Cor. xxiii, 20, 21—The Light and the Furnace, and the 
Grace which binds them, Is. xxxi, 9—God’s Thorn-hedges, and their gracious purposes. Hos, ii. 3, 7— 
Scripture characteristics of Godly sorrow, Jer. ]. 4, 5—The chastisements of the Godly, God’s warning to 
the ungodly, Luke xxiii, *1—St. Barnabas, a Missionary model, Acts xi, 23—The Ascension : the marriage 
between Earth and Heaven, John xx, 17. 


GODDARD (C.) D.D., Tot Menta ConDITION NECESSARY TO A DUE INQUIRY 


INTO RELIGIOUS EVIDENCE Stated and Exemplified, Bampton Lectures, 1823, 
Svo, 2s net 


GOODWIN (Harvey) D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, Parish Surmons, Third 
Series, Third Edition, er. 8vo, 3s 6d (7s) : 


—— My Dory rowarps Gop anp my Duty rowarps My Nei@uBour ; being 


a FourTH Series of Parish Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 8. 
Edward, Cambridge, crown Svo, 3s 6d (7s) 


GRANT (Rev. William) Minister of the Free Church of Scotland, Ayr, 
CuRriIsT OUR Hope; and other (én ald 31) Sermons, with Memorial Sketch by D. 
Maclagan, F.R.S.E., portrait on steel, er. Svo, 28 6d (6s) 

“The Sermons, both in form and substance, are far out of the track of the commenplace, Altogether 
it is an admirable volume, and a most valuable addition to the sermon literature of the Church Catholic.” 
—The Daily Review. 

“ For a judicious mingling of evangelical truth with practical application, expressed in forcible and. 


direct language, there are uot many volumes of sermons that could take a higher place than these.” —7he 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


“Pregnant with earnestness, warmth, and power.”—The Scotsman, 


GRAY (Revs. W. A.) IA., and B. Kerr Prarcs, .A.. THs Crry or THE 


Lost, and other short Allegorical Sermons, Third Edition, 12mo, Is (8s) 

**The authors of this little volume Thave attempted a laudable innovation on the customary type of 
sermons . . . . Hverything, of course, in such a mode of address must depend upon the manner in 
which the design is carried out, and of this we can speak very highly. The incidents are well told, the 
moral of each is well pointed, and the style, as may be seen from the extract just quoted, is correct and 
lively . . . . Every one will find pleasure and instruction in reading them, and we cordially recom- 
mend them to the attention of the public.” —7Zhe Times. 


HALLEY (R.) D.D., late Principal of New College, London, A Suort Bio- 
GRAPHY, TOGETHER WITH A SELECTION OF EIGHTEEN OF HIS SERMONS, 
preached in Manchester and elsewhere, edited by R. Halley, M.A., fine portrait, 
post 8vo., 3s (7s 6d) 

““The sermons are robust, like the man, and many will be forcibly reminded of his jets of speech and 
the physical momentum with which they were propelled. His wit was quiet, his satire keen, and his 
exposure of all shams was unsparing. He was a true, strong man, upon whom it was good to rely—a 
man who by sheer forces of keen, strong intellect and passign, sometimes produced great effects both on 


the platform and in the pulpit. An admirable portrait is prefixed to the volume.”—The British 
Quarterly Review. 


HILL (Rowley) D.D,, Bishop of Sodor and Man, Tus Cuurcn at Home: 


a Series of Short Sermons, with Collect and Seripture, for Sundays, Saints’ 
Days, and Special Occasions, crown 8vo, 2s (5s) 

Contents. —Seventy-fonr Sermons for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian Year— HRighteen 
Sermons for the Saints’ Days—A Sermon for each of the following Special Occasions, Baptism of Adults. 
Baptism of Infants, Benefit Club, Bible Society, Burial of the Dead, Choral Society, Church of England 
Temperance, Confirmation, Ember Days, Harvest Thanksgiving, Holy Communion, Hospital Sunday, 


Matrimony, Missions to the Heathen, Missions to the Jews, Missions to Seamen, New Year's Day, The 
Queen's Accession, The Weather, 


HOMILETIC QUARTERLY (The) Five Vols, (1877—81) and its Sueces- 
sor THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE, forming Vols VI. to X., (1882—June, 1884), 


mh 10 vols, large square 8vo, £2 5s (£4 7s 6d) 


27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. IL 


HOMILETIC.—Ditto, Vols I. to X., separately at, each, 4s 6d (10s or 7s 6d);. 
Vols XI. to XIV (July 1884 to June 1886) each 6s (7s 6d) 


“Other departments make up, with the above, a work of real merit, whether we regard the range of” 
its subjects, or the distinguished men who are its contributors. It is intended as an ‘ International and. 
Undenominational Preachers’ Magazine,’ and the preacher who knows how to use such a publication 
will find it fruitful of suggestion and a compendium of scholarly instruction. It is the best of the whole- 
family of ‘ Helps’ we have seen, because it leans with a strong advance toward study, and does not seek 
to simply supplement clerical indolence. The long list of names on the title-page carries an infection of 
industry.”—Rey. H. W. BeEecuer in The Christian Union. 

“* We consider this the best as well asthe cheapest publication of its kind. And we hope the enterprise: 
of which it is the expression will secure its reward,” —The Methodist. 

“A mass of very valuable literature to ministers.” —The British Quarterly Review. 

“A mere notice of this ‘Homiletic,’ or even extended review, cannot contain a just idea of its value. 
We advise our readers, and especially our clerical, to obtain a copy and see for themselves.”— The Church, 
News. 


HOMILIST (The) Edited by Rev. David Thomas, D.D., assisted in the 
later volumes by his son, Rev. Urijah Thomas, of Bristol, a COMPLETE SET of 
the EIGHT SERIES DESCRIBED BELOW, AND NUMBERING IN ALL FIFTY-sIx 
VOLUMES, in cloth, red edges, as published, very good second-hand condition, 
some of the vols being NEW, for TWELVE POUNDS net 


A perfect library of homiletic material. 
First Series, 1852—8, 7 yearly vols, crown 8vo, 36s net 
Srconp (“‘ New ”) Srrtss, 1859—62, 4 yearly vols, thick crown 8vo 
£2 2s net 
Tuirp Series, 1863—7, 10 half-yearly vols, crown 8vo, 38s net 
— Ditto, vols IV, VI and VIII to X, 3s 6d each net 
FourtH Serius, 1868—9, 4 half-yearly vols, crown 8vo, 16s net 
Ditto, vols II and III, each 2s 6d net, vol LV, 2s net 
Firra (“Tue Epiror’s”) Suris, 1870—5, 12 half-yearly vols,, 
crown 8vo, £2 10s net 
—— Ditto, vols II, VIII, X and XI, each 2s 6d net, vol XII, 2s net 
— Ditto, Monthly Parts of this Series at 2s 6d net per dozen assorted,. 
Two dozen for 4s 6d net 
Sixtp (“Tue Epiror’s Enuarcep”) Series, 1876—8. 6 half- 
yearly vols, crown 8vo, 20s (45s) 
Seventy (“THs Excersior”) Series, 1879—82, 7 vols, 8vo, 26s- 
® (£2 12s 6d) ; 
Ditto, vols V, VI and VII, each 4s (7s 6d) 
- Eients (“ Tue Ecrecric”) Series, 1882—5, 6 vols, Svo, 20s (£2 5s) 


Customers needing for the completion of their sets, volumes other than those mentioned above as being. 
for sale separately, are invited to inquire for the prices of such volumes. 


HOURS OF REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts for Sabbath Days [practically 
24 Sermons], by the author of ‘‘ The Protoplast,” crown 8vo, 2s (6s) 

HOWARD (Thos.) Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man, Puan and Practica. 
SERMONS, crown 8yo, Is 6d (5s) ' 

KEMPTHORNE (John) 1.4., Principal of Blackheath Proprietary School, 
BrikF Worps ON ScHooL Lire; Thirty-two Short Addresses, based on a 


Course of Scripture Reading in School, crown 8vo, 1s 6d (386d) 

“We have read the addresses contained in this volume with great pleasure and _ satisfaction. They are 
skilfully adapted to the wants and habits of boys, and convey solid truths on the side which touches a 
boy’s temptations. They are replete with sound doctrine, but not in formal or technical statements. 
The valuable lessons are conveyed ina clear, unaffected style, to which the occasional use of the plain: 
vernacular gives vividness and force. We pray that God may largely extend such teaching throughout 
our schools.” — The Christian Advocate. 


LACORDAIRE (Pere) ConFERENCES DELIVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
Norre DAME in Paris. Translated from the French by HENRY LANGDON, 
portrait, thick 8vo, 7s (15s) ate 

Part I, containing the Seven Conferences “ of the Church,” in paper 
wrappers, 6d (2s) = ‘ 

LAWSON (G.) D.D., late Professor of Divinity to the Associate Secession 
Church, LECTURES ON THE History OF JOSEPH, a new edition, with Pre- 
fatory Note by Rev. W. Peddie, D.D., crown 8vo, 4s (6s 6d) 


“Intelligent readers of these lectures cannot fail to be struck with the original thinking discovered in 
them, the author’s knowledge of human nature, and his singular talent for generalising moral instruc- 
tion.” —Dr. Peddie. 


ba 


12 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


“‘ These lectures are admirable specimens of the most useful mode of expounding from the Pulpit the 
historical parts of Holy Scripture. A é Dr. Lawson’s language is of the simplest kind, and 
this ideas are eminently natural; at the same time his thought is deep, and his learning profound.”— 
Rey. C. H. SpuRGEON in The Sword and Trowel. . . 

LECTURES ON THE WHOLE Book or RutrH—Discourses on the whole 
Book of Esther.—Three Sermons on Parental Duties, with a Memoir of his Life 
and Writings by Henry Belfrage, D.D., the whole reprinted in 1 vol, 8vo, 5s net 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


LAY SERMONS (17), by a Member of the Legislature, crown 8vo, Is 3d 
(2s 6d) Nisbet & Co. 
‘Supsects. —Sorrow—Mysteries—Catholicity—Hypocrisy— Filial Duty—Infidelity—The Stars— 
Widing—Demoniacal Possessions—The Lilies—Mercy— Anger—Busybodies—Science and Scripture—Life 
iLove—Christianity. 
LEATHES (Stanley) D.D., Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, London ; 
Boyle Lecturer, 1868—70; Warburton Lecturer, 1876—80 ; THE GOSPEL ITS 
OWN WITNESS: The Hulsean Lectures for 1873, post 8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 


LITHOGRAPHED SERMONS., rus “S.P.0” Series or OrntGINAL PLAIN 
PRACTICAL SERMONS. A Specimen Sermon, 6d. net post free. Fifty Assorted 
Sermons for One Guinea, net. A Set of Fifty-four for the Year (includin 
Good Friday and Christmas Day) for 25s, net. All Carriage Free inthe Unite 
Kingdom. 

LOTHIAN (Maurice) /.2.S.£., Taz Worp ann Works or Gop ; a Course 
of Thirty-nine Addresses to Young Men, Second and Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, 2s (4s) 

Supsects: The Word of God—Divine Inspiration—Divine Inspiration Proved by Miracles—Internal 

Evidence— Design Displayed in the Works of God—What are we principally Taught by the Word of God? 


MACLEOD (Norman, D.D.) Tue Tempration oF ouR Lorn, cr.8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 
1873 


‘« Dr. Macleod’s previous writings are so well known that it is unnecessary for us to characterise at any 
length the work before us. His admirers will not be disappointed in it, A chapter upon ‘ The Tempter,’ 
and another upon ‘ Why Our Lord was Tempted,’ followed by three upon the ‘ Temptation’ itself, make 
up the volume, Its style is earnest, sensible, practicable, and not very profound.—T'he Literary Church- 


man, 

MANUSCRIPT SERMONS: Various Serres, purchased, as a rule, from 
the Representatives of Deceased Clergymen, are always on sale by CHARLES 
HiGHAM. Specimens and terms may be obtained on application. 


MARTIN (Samuel) Comrort 1y Trousite; Sermons and Outlines of 


Sermons preached in Westminster Chapel, crown 8vo, 2s 6d (3s 6d) . 

“*The most successful and most gifted dissenting minister in London.”—The Christian Advocate, 

MO 2, . A preacher who commands the Jove, reverence, and admiration of all who listen to him 
. . Pathos, beauty, devoutness, and earnestness are the most conspicuous qualities of Mr. Martin’s 
preaching.’"—T7'he Congregationalist. 

“‘This book will be valued by many for the author's sake, whose evangelical simplicity, gentle spirit, 
and ay life givea charm to everything he said and did.”—Rev. C. H. SpurGeon in The Sword and 
Trowel. 


MELVILL (Henry) B.A., Lectures petiverep at St. Marcaret’s Loru- 
BURY, crown 8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 
Voices or THE Year: a Course of Ninety-one Expository Readings, 
apprabate to the Holydays and Sundays throughout the Year, chiefly selected 
from his ‘‘ Golden Lectures,” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 6s 6d (14s) 
*.* These are in effect complete sermons for the Sundays and Holy days of the Christian Year, But 


a small number of this—in some respects the most desirable—collection of the great preacher’s sermons 

remain unsold. 

MODERN SCOTTISH PULPIT (The) Sermons by Ministers of various 
Denominations. Selected Volume, containing Twenty-six Discourses, 8vo, 
ls 6d, net 

‘* Containing sermons by ministers of various denominations, and furnishing much excellent read- 
ing.”—The Rock, 

‘This volume presents an excellent specimen of the modern evangelical preaching of Scotland at its 
tbest.”— The Liverpool Mercury. 

MILLER (W.) ILA., Principal of Madras Christian College, Tan GREatEsT 
OF THE JUDGES: Principles of Church Life illustrated in the Life of Gideon, 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d (4s 6d) 1878 

“Expository works are always valned when they are the fruit of independent thought, and of honest 
and conscientious study. Among these this book may be named. Mr. Miller sees certain ae of 


Church life illustrated in the history of Gideon, and he has explained and enforced these with undoubted 
ability.”—The Family Treasury. 


27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. Lz; 
MOLLOY (Rey. Nicholas) 0.S.A., Practica, Discourses, Exnorrations,. 


and Sermons on Faith and Morals, including his Chief Charity Sermons 8vo, 


2s net Dublin 
MOLYNEUX (Rey. Capel) B.A., GurHsemane; Lectures delivered in the 
Lock Chapel in Lent, crown 8vo, 1s 6d (4s 6d) 1854. 


MOORE (Daniel) W.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Curist AND 


HIS CHURCH: Lent Lectures on the Song of Solomon, er. 8vo, 1s 3d (3s 6d) 
**These lectures on the first chapter only of the Canticles, are less exegetical than spiritual. The 
author deals with the criticism of the subject in the popular way, at the commencement of his book, ina 
short introduction. After detailing sbortly the various schemes of interpretation which have been pro- 
posed, he concludes that the old explanation, which refers the mystical meaning of the poem to Christ 
and His Church, is, on the whole, to be preferred, and then proceeds in the lectures to pursue it further. 

- . Itisa beautiful and poetic thought, at all events; and the present writer has made excellent use of 

it.”—The Literary Churchman. 

MOORE (T.) Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Maidstone. Eicury Srr- 
MONETTES on Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, cr, 8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 

“ Embody a good idea. Such phrases as ‘His most Holy Word,’ ‘A godly, righteous, and sober life, 


‘The Noble Army of Martyrs,’ are taken as the mottoes of brief Essays. These . . . . may often 

suggest thoughts for fuller development in Sermons.”— The Guardian. 

MOORE (W. K.) D.D., Author of “ Life’s Everlasting Victory.” “ Martyr: 
Songs,” etc. PROVERBIAL SAYINGS OF OUR LorD: Studies of some Axioms 
in Our Saviour’s Teaching, er. Svo, 2s 6d (5s) 

““We can hardly imagine a more suggestive topic than the proverbial sayings of our Lord Jesus :— 
knowledge, experience, pathos, wit, sagacity, humanity, grace, and every other faculty, capacity and en- 
dowment, might all be exhausted before the varied sentences of condensed wisdom uttered by our Lord 
Jesus could be worthily discoursed upon. The seventeen sacred apophthegms which Dr. Moore has 
selected are well handled, and make us wish that he had touched upon more.”—Reyv. C. H. SPURGEON, in 
The Sword and Trowel, 

NICHOL (Rev. R. B.) Galashiels. A Pastor’s Lecacy: being Extracts. 

from his MSS. with Introductory Notice by Rev. J. A. Wallace, Hawick, 12mo, 


1s 3d (2s 6d) 

PATTERSON (Alex. 8.) D.D., Author of “ A Commentary on the Epistle: 
to the Hebrews,” &c. THE REDEEMER AND THE REDEMPTION. Discourses 
delivered at Communion Seasons and Addresses delivered after the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, er. 8vo, 1s 6d (2s 6d) 

‘This book is intended to assist the devout contemplation of the person and work of the Redeemer. 
It is full of clear, doctrinal statements in a manner suited to sacramental meditations, for which it is 
specially designed.—Rery. C. H. SpurGEoN in The Sword and Trowel. 

PAULISTS.—Surmons PREACHED AT THE CHuRcH or St. Paut the Apostle, 
New York, during the Years 1865 and 1866, cr. 8vo, 3s New York 

Ditto the Volume for 1863, cr. 8vo. 2s 6d Ib. 

PHILARET.—Turrry-ont Sevect Sermons, by the late Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Philaret, translated from the Russian; with a short Biography of 
Philaret and an Introduction, post 8vo, 2s 6d (6s 6d) Masters 


PREACHER’S MONTHLY (The): a Storehouse of Homiletic Help, con- 
taining Studies for the Pulpit, &c., July 1881 to December 1885 ; viz. : Vol II to 
VI, VIII and IX each 2s 6d (5s 6d) ; Vol VII, 3s 6d (5s 6d) ; Vol X (completion), 

4s (5s 
bY area The best of its class. Evidently the frnit of great pains, and therefore very valuable. 
Friends tell us that they have got several sermons out of it. We do not value all the outlines ; but some 
are excellent, and the Magazine, as a whole, is of a high-class.—Rey. C. H. Spurcwon in The Sword and 


Trowel.” 
The appended note was received by the Publishers from the late ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
‘*Lambethb Palace, 8.B., July 13, 1882. 


‘©GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to inform you that he took an oppor- 
tunity a few days ago of examining a numberof The Preachers’ Monthly. His Grave desires me to say 
that he was much pleased with the article he read, and trusts that your publication may prove a useful 
oene.—Believe me to be, faithfully yours, Ponsonby OGLE, Private Sec. 

“Much excellent material will be found in this volume, which is likely to prove especially useful to 
the class indicated by the title. The general articles on the theory and practice of preachers are 
admirably written, and the sermon-notes will be found very suggestive.” —The Rock. 


REEVE (J. W.) M.A., Canon of Bristol, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, formerly Minister of Portman Chapel, Baker Street, London, THE 
TITLES OF JEHOVAH: a Series of Lectures preached during Lent, 1858. To 
which is added, LECTURES on the CHRISTIAN RACE, preached during Lent, 
1857, FouRTH EDITION, crown 8yo, 28s (5s) 


a4 CHARLES HIGHAM, Theological-Book-Seller, 


REEVE (J. W.), M.A. Docrrint anp Practice: Lectures in Portman 
Chapel, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s (5s) 

——— Lxctures on Hosea XIV: preached during Lent, 1869, Spconp 
EDITION, crown 8vo, Is 6d (3s 6d) 

—w— “Tue Deata or Sextr tHe Lire oF Ssrvicg,” Lectures on 


Isaiah vi. preached during Lent, 1872, SEcoND EDITION, crown Svo, Is 6d 
(3s 6d) 


‘ROBERTS (Arthur) IA., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, StxtTy-FouR 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR ALL THE SUNDAYS and Chief Holy Days of the Year, 
preached to a Village Congregation, THIRD SERIES, 2 vols, post 8vo, 5s (10s) 

‘ROBERTSON (Rev. J. S. 8.) Missionary in Bombay in connexion with the 
Church Missionary Society, FIFTEEN LECTURES, PRACTICAL AND EXPOSITORY, 
UPON St. PAUL’s EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, crown Svo (binding somewhat 
shabby), 1s 6d (3s 6d) 

ROBINS (Rev. Sanderson) V.A., Ninerpen Lectures, delivered at the 
Early Morning Service at St. Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, London, in 
1838 and 1839, crown Svo (covers somewhat shabby), 1s 6d net 


SECRETAN (Rev. C. F.) M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Vauxhall 


Bridge Road, Westminster, TWENTY-ONE SERMONS preached in Westminster, 
crown 8vo, ls 6d (6s) 


SMITH (John) Taz Naruran Truru or Cuarrstranrry, selections from 
the ‘‘ Select Discourses ” of John Smith, M. A., with an Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold, edited by W. M. Metcalfe, post 8vo, beautifully printed, 2s 6d (5s) 

“ These selections will be hailed by those who have not had the opportunity of reading the ‘ Select 

Discourses’ in full. The spiritual elevation of the writer, his deep reverence, and the grace of his gentle 

sympathy, win even the hard and sceptical to at least an attentive consideration of his words. The 


editor and publisher have conferred a great boon in bringing within the reach of preachers and ordinary 
readers such a treasury of spiritual wisdom.”—TZhe Preacher's Monthly. 


SMYTH (John) D.D., Free St. George's, Glasgow. ANNIVERSARY AND 


OTHER DISCOURSES on Special Oceasions, cover faded, cr. 8vo, 2s (6s) 

Contents.— Duties of Subjects towards their Rulers, Luke xx, 25—The Supreme Dominion of the Son 
of Man, Dan. vii, 18, 14—Forgiveness not universal, a treatise on the forgiveness of sins, etc. —The Church 
the City of God, Psalm Ixxxvii, 83—On Christian Beneficence, 1 John iii, 17—Christ a Son over His own 
house, Heb, iii, 5, 6—The Bible the only safe Educator, Dent, vi, 6,7—The Christian a Stranger and 
Sojourner, Psalm xxxix, 12—Popery the Man of Sin, in two discourses, 2 Thess. ii, }, 12—Death sin’s 
wages ; Life God's gift, Romans vi, 23—Christ the Glory of His Father's house, Isaiah xxii, 24—Unity 
of the Christian Brotherhood, Psalm cxxxiii, 1—The Christian’s walk before God, Psalm cxvi, 9—Ordi- 
nation Address, 


SPURGEON (Rev. C. H.) The Pulpit Library ; Sermons selected from 
“The Penny Pulpit.” Vol IL., 1s (2s 6d) 

ConTENTs.—Proving God, Malachi iii, 10—The Parable of the Ark, Genesis vii, 15—Meditation on God, 
‘Psalm civ, 34—Pardon and Justification, Psalm xxxii, 1—The Good Shepherd, Psalm xxiii, 1—The Ever- 
lasting Counsellor, Micah iv. 9—The Church of God ; and the Truth of God, 1 Tim. iii, 15—The Holy 
Spirit in the Covenant, Ezekiel, xxxvi, 27—The Gracious Life of Jesus, Psalm xiv, 2—A Time of Finding 


Lose pe etal xxxivy, 2—Homage offered to the Great King, Psalm Ixxii, 15—Death a Sleep, 1 
“Thess, iv, 13. 


STANLEY (Dean) E1cuteen Srrmons, selected from “The Penny Pulpit,” 
and bound in 1 vol, cloth neat, bevelled boards, 1s 6d net 
THOMAS (David) D.D., editor of “ The Homilist.”. Propuemata Munpt1, 
THE Book or Jos Exegetically and Practically Considered ; containing 91 
Homiletic Sketches, Critically Revised, with Introduction by Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D,, author of ‘ Introductions to the Old Testament,” ‘ Introduction 
to the New Testament,” ‘‘ The Canon of the Bible,” &c., &c., 8vo, 6s 6d (10s 6d) 
‘‘Tnnumerable commentaries have been written on the Book of Job; nevertheless, this stands alone. 
All is expounded with a fertility of thought and exuberance of illustration, and a brilliancy of diction, 


that never flag from the first page to the last. A healthy breeze sweeps through all the pages. If we 


could have but one book on the subject, we should make choice of ‘ Problemata Mundi,’ above any other,” 
—The Christian World. 


Tue Practican Patosopuer, a Daily Monitor for the Business 
Men of England, consisting of Brief and Suggestive Moral Readings on the 
Book of Proverbs for every < in the year, 8vo, 6s 6d (10s 6d) 

“‘ This is a commentary upon the Book of Proverbs, in Dr, Thomas's characteristic style. . . . we 


shall value it as a considerable contribution to the literature of the Proverbs, and after its own order, a 
“work suggestive and instructive,”— Rev. C. H. SpurGEON in The Sword and Trowel, 


~ 27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 15 


‘THOMAS (David), D.D. Tur Boox or Psatms Exegetically and Prac- 


tically considered, 3 vols, 8vo, 15s (£1 11s 6d) 

“Tt is many years since we first found in the ‘Homitisr’ of Dr. Thomas inspiring and instructive 
suggestions for the ministry of the Word. We do not perceive, in this new attempt to belp his brethren, 
-any trace that his natural force is abated. He pursues his way throngh the valleys and over the heights 
of spiritual experience found in the marvellous Hebrew Psalms, ever ready to fix his eye on the chier 
‘objects, and to show how their environment acts as a foil to display their purport. . . . . . The 
work, as a whole, is eminently satisfactory. A work giving helpful impulses to thought, and to preseuta- 
‘tion of thoughts in reading. The material for exegetical notes has been drawn from various and esteemed 
oe and occasionally contains the summary of long critical discussion.”—The Theological 
‘Quarterly. 


Tue Genius or THE Fourra GospeL; the Gospel of St. John, 
exegetically and practically considered, containing One Hundred and Fifty- 
three Homiletic Sketches, Seventy-nine Germs of Thought, Twenty Prelec- 
tions, and an Introduction to the Gospel, 2 vols, Svo, 14s (21s) 


THOMSON (W.) D.D., Archbishop of York. Lirz in Tae Licur or 


Gop’s WorD, Twenty-five Sermons, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, er. 
8vo, 2s 6d (5s) 

ContEeNnts.—The Condition of the Church, Isa. xxxiii, 20, 21—The Thought of Death, Gen. iii, 19— 
‘The Word of Prophecy, 2 Peter i, 19, 21—Peace and War, 2 Kings ix, 18—I will give you rest, Matt. xi 
28, 30—Reverence for Children, Luke ii, 46, 50—By Faith, Gal. iii, 26--The Spirit of Worship, Gen. 
XXviii, 16, 17—The Night Cometh, John ix, 4—Prayer, John, xvi, 23, 24—Miracles, Matt. iv, 23—The 
Interceding Spirit, Rom. viii, 22, 27—She is a Sinner, Luke vii, 29—Honour all Men, 1 Peter ii, 17— 
Social Science, Psalm civ, 23, 24—Cain’s Question, Gen. iv. 9—Christ an Example to Teachers; AN AB- 
WRESS TO CLERGY AND TEACHERS,—The Gift of Speech, Isa. vi, 5—Parent and Child, Matt. xx, 20, 22— 
Christ present in our Dangers, Matt. xxviii, 20—Religion and Science, 1 Peter iii, 15—The Sinless Lord, 
Matt. xix, 17—Fleshly Lusts, 1 Peter ii, 11—Fulfil the Law of Christ, Gal. vi, 2—Time, Psalm xe, 3, 4. 


VEITCH (James) D.D., St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. Sermons, with Me- 
moir, edited by Paton J. Gloag, D.D., post 8vo, 5s (8s 6d) 

VILLIERS (H. Montagu) D.D. Sermons PREACHED IN THE PaRISsH 
CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE, BLOOMSBURY, cr. 8vo, 1s 6d (5s) 


WEBB (Caleb) Discourses on THE Lorp’s Prayer, cr. 8vo, 1s (2s 6d) 


“There is nothing remarkable in these discourses ; still they are above the average productions of 
orthodox writers on these subjects. The author is evidently a thoughtful and devout man, and able to 
express his thoughts in becoming language. Many of his thoughts are far-reaching, striking, and sng- 
gestive. The book will repay a perusal.” —The Hoinilist. 


WEITBRECHT (Rev. John James) Missionary of the C. M. 8. at Burd- 


wan. SERMONS, er. 8vo, Is 6d (5s) 

“ There is a freshness and simplicity, as well as a certain kind of originality abont the style, and a 
heavenly unction diffused through the matter of these unpretending discourses, which have been 
‘thought and felt by many to give thema peculiar charm, and which probably led to the repeated expres- 
sion of a wish, from time to time from numerous individuals, that a volume of them might appear in 
print.” — Preface 
WHITEHEAD (Henry) W.A., Vicar of Brompton, Cumberland, author of 

** Sermons on the Saints’ Days,” SERMONS, CHIEFLY FROM THE SUNDAY LES 


SONS, cr. 8vo, 2s (6s) 
CriticaL NOTICES 9F FORMER VOLUME. 
‘‘Well adapted to suggest matter for serious meditation in an educated congregation.”—The 
Gvardian, 
‘«There are everywhere in these pages traces of the working of an uncommon mind in the mode 
of dealing with uncommon topics.”—Tkhe Christian Spectator. 


WINTERBOTHAM (Rayner) J2.4., Rector of St. Peter's, Fraserburgh, one 
of the writers in “* The Pulpit Commentary,” SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS, post 
Svo, 2s 6d (7s 6d) 
‘‘These sermons are the work of a man who thinks for himself and says what he thinks, which 
is still rarer, he is evidently interested in the great questions ofthe day, especially in their bearing upon 
the Catholic Faith ; he by no means coincides in all instances with the verdicts of commentators or 
the conventional mode of overcoming a difficulty; he forms his own conclusions,”—The Literary 
Churchman. 


YOUNG (Rev. James Foster) M.A4., Brasenose College, Oxford, Assistant 
Curate of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. THIRTY-TWO SERMONS, cr. 8vo, 2s net 


Catalogues of Second-hand Books in every department of Theological Literature, and also 
Lists of New Books at Reducet Prices, much more comprehensive than the above pages, 
are obtainable at all times gratis and post free. 


‘Cler.cal and Ministerial Libraries purchased for cash in Town or Country. Smaller par- 
cels of books bought for cash, or taken in exchange, at their highest market value. 


CHARLES HIGHAM, 27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


THE PENNY PULPIT was commenced in 1836, 


until a few years ago to publish, week by week, verbatim reports of 
ery best Preachers of all Protestant denominations. The First 
3976 numbers and ended in 1864, in which vear the SECOND: 
anced. CHARLES HIGHAM has recently purchased the 
whole remaining stock, chiefly consisting of the numbers in the Second Series, 
and offers them in selected volumes, neatly bound in cloth (see puge 10 of present 
Catalogue), the Sermons in Which are, for the sake of convenient reference, ar- 
ranged in the Biblical order of their texts. (See also under Brown (A. G), 


and continued 
Sermons by the y 
SERIES contained 
SERIES was comm 


CaLTHRoP, Linbon, Metvrin, Moore, SPURGEON, and STANLEY in the present 
Catalogue.) ‘Vie catholic comprehensivertess of the selection and the nice discri- 
mination exercised in ihe choice of prea¢hers will be evidenced by the following 


list of some of the pulpit orators represented in these volumes. The Revs, :— 


AITKEN (W. Hay M.H.), 32.4 
ALEXANDER (Bp.) 


ALEXANDER (W. Lindsay) 2. D. Forrest (R. W. 


ALFORD (Dean) 

ALLEN (Hugh) ¥ 4. 
ALLON (Henry) D./). 
ARTHUR (William) V7.4. 
BaRnarpo (Dr.) 

Barry (Bp.) 

Baytey (Sir Emilius) 2). 
Beaumont (J.) M.D. 
Bevan (Llewelyn) Li. 2, 
BICKERSTETH (Bp. &. ) 
Binney (T.) LL.D. 
Bovutpine (J. W.) 

Boyp (Dean) 

BravDen (W.) 

Brock (Willi:m) J). D. 
Brown (Archibald G.) 
Brown (Hugh Stowell) 
Brown (J. Baldwin) 2.4. 
Burnet (Jvhn) 

CapMan (Canon) 
CaurHrop (Gordon) W/.4. 
CanpuisH (R. S.) DD. 
CaRPENTER (Bp. W. Boyd) 
CuHampneys (Dean) 
Cuown (J. P.) 
CHRISTOPHERSON (Henry) 
CuurcH (Dean) 

CLARKE (J. Erskine) V4. 
CLAUGHTON (Bp.) 
CocHian (J. Cole) ).D. 
Corey (S.) 

Cunmine (John) J). ) 
Cure (E. Capel) 37.4 
Date (R. W.) D.D. 
Date (T.) M.A. 

Dispin (R. W.) 4_%. 
Dykgss (J. Oswald) D.D, 
Epmonp (J.) D.D. 

Evans (W. J.) 

Fatioon (W. M.) M.A 
Farrar (Archdeacon) 
Finney (C. G.) 


Bown! 


\"LEMING (Canon) 

FLETCHER (Alex.) D.D. 
DED: 

RASER (Donald) D.D 

!'RASER (Bp.) 

GOULBURN (Dean) 

Grecory (Canon) 

GuTuRIE (T.) D.D. 

Hay (Newman) LL.B. 

Harris (GQ, C.) M.A. 

iinssgy (J. A,) DD. 

fipcHENS (J. Hiles) D. D. 

Hoop (KE. Paxton) 

Low (Bp.) 

Howson (Dean) 

Hussey (J. McConnell) 1.4. 

Jackson (Bp ) 

James (J. Angell) 

Jer (R. W.) D.D. 

Jones (J. C.) 

Jonrs (Thomas) 

JUKES (Andrew) 

KEMPE (J. E.) M.A. 

IXINGSLEY (Canon) 

Krivo (John F,) M, A. 

LanpeEzs (W.) D.D. 

LEATHES (Stanley) D.D. 

LEwIs (W. G.) 

Licarroor (Bp.) 

LirrLe (W. J. Knox) M.A. 

McAustaneE (A.) D.D, 

McCree (G. W.) 

M’ILVAINE (Bp.) 

MacLaGan (Bp.) 

MactEop (Norman) D.D. 

MW NetLe (Hugh) D.D. 

MAGEE (Bp.) 

MacutrE (Robert) M.A. 

MANSEL (Dean) 

Martin (Samuel) 

Mayers (W. J.) 

MELVILLE (Canon) 

Mitxer (J. C.) D.D. 

MILMAN (Bp.) 

MOBERLY, (Bp.) 


Mo.tynevux (Capel) B.A. 
Moore (Daniel) M.A. 
Moornouse (Bp.) 
MuRSELL (Arthur) 
Noet (Baptist W.) 
PaRKER (Joseph) D. 
PENNEFATHER (W,) 
Piaou (F.) D.D. 
PunsrorD (John) D. 
PunsHon (W. M.) 
RaveiGcH (Alex.) D.D. 
Rarrues (T.) DD. 
RAT?TEXBURY (J.) 

Reeve (J. W.) WA. 
RICHARDSON (John) M.A. 
Roperts (Richard) 

Roprns (Sanderson) M.A. 
ROWSELL (( anon) 

Sapuir (Adolph) DD. 
SHERMAN (Jawes) 

SPENCE (James) M.A. 
SpuraeEon (C. H.) 

StanFrorD (C.) D.D. 

STANLEY (Dean) 

Sranron (G. H.) M.A. 
Sere (Bp.) 

fre tanton (John) D,D. 

Tarr (Archbp.) 

THomson (Archbp.) 

TRENCH (Archbp.) 

Tucker (Francis) B.A, 
TyuRMAN (Luke) 

Var.ey (Henry) 

Vavanan (C. J.) D.D. 
VAUGHAN (James) M.A. 
Wess-Prpior (H. W.) JA, 
West (J. J.) WA. 

Wuite (Henry) J. A. 
Wicpervorcr (Bp. Ernest R.) 
WILBERFORCE (Bp. Samuel) 
WILKINSON (Bp.) 

Witson (Daniel) M.A. 
WoopForp (Bp.) 
Worpswortu (Bp. Chr.) 
Wray (J. Jackson) 


M.A. 

dD, 
fle. 

Dd. 


Co., Printers, 23, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C, 
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Melvill, Henry, 1798-1871. 

Fifty sermons. Selected from "The Penny 
pulpit", and arranged in the Biblical order 
of their texts. London, C. Higham, 1886. 

lv. (various pagings) 23cm. 
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